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FIRST BOOK. 


FIRST PART. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF INDIAN MUSIC. 

THE DIGNITY AND ORIGIN OF MUSIC 

« BEGIN this work making obeisance to the beautiful feet of the Almighty, who 
created the whole universe with His word of command, who is Himself the 
universe, who is Himself incarnate and who rules the universe as the incarna¬ 
tion of virtue. 

/ 

God, who is the Prime Being of the universe, rules the world first in the shape 
of Nadam, then life; He is the percept in the living beings. He is the Knowledge in 
the percept. He is the bliss in the Knowledge. He is the Nadam in the bliss. He 
is the Geetam in the Nadam. He is the Layam or concentration in the Gectam ; 
thus He infuses His bliss into the created beings and rules the universe. 

The Sages who felt in themselves the existence of the Being who is Sat f 
Chit and Anantham and who is reflected in all creation, fixed in Him their Sthoola 
and Sookshma faculties, partook in His reflected brightness as of myriads of Suns, 
loved the universe of creation, obtained their Mukti and thus gained the privilege of 
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praising and worshipping Him eternally. Others who observed the exalted bliss of 
these Sages, aimed at the same bliss themselves, and obtained His grace by eternally 
worshipping this incarnation of bliss. All recipients of His grace have recourse to the 
higher Music which tells 11 is praises, but never to the secular which has the 
tendency to demoralise. This Music has three sub-divisions, Abhinayam, Ragam and 
Talam corresponding to Thotam, Virdlii and Layam, analogous to the three separate 
functions of creation, destruction and preservation, of the deity. In the worship of the 
deity these three sub-divisions should be regarded as one. By so doing we may clearly 
understand that in all acts which arc the results of His grace His presence is felt as the 
Perfect Being who manifests Himself through singing or dancing. The devotee who 
feels the presence of such a Being in him also joins in the act of worship with his own 
Music and danc ing. 

The devotees who worshipped the deity in such a manner found Him, 
according to their several conceptions either as a King, or as a parent or as a 
Guru, or as a timely helper, or as one who relieved them from all difficulties, or 
as a loving son, or as a loving bride-groom,;and thus gave vent to their feelings in sing¬ 
ing His praises; some worshipped by prostrating themselves before Him; some pray¬ 
ed to Him to deliver them from all their troubles ; some prayed for the gift of obtaining 
whatever they desired ; some bewailed their fate owing to separation from the deity ; 
some, who realised His presence in themselves, danced for joy ; many who desired I lis 
presence sent messengers for enquiry ; others, filled with love, praised Him fervently. 
They described his several virtues and told the others about them by means of verse. 
They deplored their own unwortHiness ; conscious of their own faults, they implored 
pardon ; some, owing to intense love, were so taken up with the contemplation of His 
image that they completely forgot this world and their food. 

Their saintly life and the best parts of their works in praise of the deity were 
rolled into one and handed down by tradition for the benefit of future generations by 
our ancestors. Their successors wrote them down and called them the Vedas. All 
those who regulated their conduct according to the Vedas, converted some portions of 
it into verse and derived pleasure in singing them in the house of God, in public places 
and in their private worship. Those who had not the gift of singing, derived pleasure 
in hearing it sung by others. They made a number of musical instruments and thus 
produced a large volume of sound in the praise of the deity. Many forgot their own 
troubles and, knowing that universal and harmonious singing of His praises was the 
happiest state of man in this world and a foretaste of the musical service of the next, 
they were more and more encouraged. In order to develop their Music in different 
directions they invented one after another the harmonious Swarams, then Alapanam, 
and the time or Talam which enabled many voices to sing simultaneously. When they 
found such Music of use, they introduced singing during festivities, during the services 
of the church and even during their mealtime. 

We must understand that Music is the development of ages through various 
stages. For, beginning with the percussion of sounding boards, boxes, doors, tin plates 
and the like, children proceed instinctively to the various sub-divisions of time or 
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Talam such as Jati, Gan am and Layam.and when they grow up they play little tomtoms 
made of the eocoanut shell and the Gengira. Those who have a special car 
for Music proceed a step further at the next stage and play the percussion instruments 
such as Maddhalam, the Mrudangam. Beri, Oodukai. Nagara and the Tlutbila and he¬ 
roine expert exponents of time or Thalam. The sense of time is instinctive in all. In¬ 
fants when they are four or five months old keep time while sw inging their body to and 
fro. Moreover the breathing and the heart beat of every human being is according to a 
definite time. 

In the same manner, little children playing in the streets rolled the leaves of 
the Poovarasu tree, made a kind of reed out of the thinner end and produced Music by 
blowing through it. Finding that the sound was in proportion to the size and the mouth¬ 
piece. they played together three or lour such reeds and felt elated when they found a 
certain kind of harmony existing between them. Then they made reeds out of the 
stems of the le aves of the Pumpkin and attached rolled up leaves to them and were de¬ 
lighted to find that the sound was either dull or bright in proportion to the length of the 
rolled up leaves. Of these, those who had a special ear for Music w hen they advanced 
in age made reeds of horns, conches and bamboos and later on of wood, gold, silver and 
brass of various shapes. In the same way they made progress in stringed instru¬ 
ments. they found that Music could be produced by tying the bent ends of a stick 
together either by a rope or a string. They proceeded to bend big bamboos in the 
form of a bow by means of leather thongs, tied bells to them to keep time ami sang 
those particular songs used on the occasions of using hows Finding by degrees that 
strings, cither metallic or of catgut, sound better when passing through the medium nf 
a vessel full of air or a box or a dried Sorakai w ith its contents scooped out. made in¬ 
struments like Thoonthinama or the zither made of Sorakai, adjusted the strings to 
suit their voices and sang the praises of the deity. 

Then they made instruments like the Kinnari made of the shi ll of the cocoa- 
nut and played them by means of bows instead of lingns. From this was developed the 
illustrious Veen a which suited the compass of the human voice and which had its 
Swarams marked by means of frets. From these beginnings. Music, with its few' funda¬ 
mental rules, is making progress. 

From all these we understand that from planks and other sounding objects 
used by children, instruments of percussion such as Tomtom, Berig.ii, Maddhalam 
Mridangam, Tapila, Oodukai, Kaithalam, Scmakalarn, Scllary, Bell, and Sathangai w'ere 
developed; from playthings such as pipes made of tw'isled leaves were developed the 
wind instruments such as Tharai, Othu, Nagasuram. Mukhavecnai, Mahadi, the Mute 
the Horn and the Conch; from an accidental pleasant sound produced by a stretched 
string held between the teeth and the fingers were developed the stringed instruments 
such as Thunthinaina Kinnari (Bmmtff), Thamburu (#<^ 0 ), Coccanut shell 

Kinnari (jfsumudQarmnfl), Sundari Veenai Rudhira Veenn (qjPb 

Pcriyal (( iurfturp), and Makarayal (u*srv)*£). When we Aid this to be the case, we 
find how unworthy we are to understand the infinite wisdoift of the Almighty! 
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The abovementioned instruments, however they may differ in shape and name 
according to the manufacturing skill or language of different nations, in reality are all 
instruments that contributed to the progress of Music. Seeing the beauty of the rules 
that guide Music and the instruments used therein, all nations are unanimous in 
declaring that their Music was derived from God. Just as a drop of dew reflects in 
itself even a big hill that stands opposite, the Music of every country reflects in itself 
not only the mind of the people, but also God who is himself a hidden hill full of all 
that is good. 

“In the beginning was the Word (Nadam). The Word (Nadam) was with God. 
The Word '(Nadam) was God. The same was in the beginning with God. All things 
were made by Him, and without Him was not anything made that was made. In Him 
was life; and the life was the light of men. That was the true light which lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. He was in the world, and the world was made 
by Him and the world knew Him not. The Word (Nadam) was made flesh and dwelt 
among us full of grace and truth.” (St. John. I. 1 — 14 ). 

Through Nadam, which was the first principle, this world, in the course of 
time, obtained its Sookshaina and Sthoola appearances. From the heart of living 
beings who had attained the three stages of Sthoola, Sookshma and Karanam,came 
many sweet sounds (Sookshamam) and gestures (Sthoolam) indicating their feelings. 
These sounds and gestures which were primarily intended for expressing the mind, 
became in course of time written language, from which were developed literature and the 
Shastras. They first wrote down the songs in praise of the deity tohich they considered 
very precious and which had been traditionally handed down for generations. It was 
for this reason known as Muthal Nool (up^ jct^) or the First Book. During the stage 
when it was known and practised by ear it was known as Sruti. When once the First 
Book had been written they made the Upangams, the Upanishads, the six Shastras and 
the sixty four Kalais to explain its hidden inner meaning, and to further elucidate them, 
they compiled the Itihasas and the Puranams. It is not easy to understand the real 
hidden meanings of those poems which come from the heart of servants devoted to the 
service of God. Just as we attach an importance to the Vedam which worships the Nada 
Brahmam in the form of Geetams, so an equal importance should be attached to the 
Gandharva Vedam or Music which also sings the virtues and praises of the deity. It is 
said, even at the present day, that Paramasivkm taught Music at the Kailasa Malai, 
Niruthi Moolai, under the name of Niruththam (/Sqm*). [After this first Primary Book 
a number of Secondary Books have been written.] 

My noble readers ! what shall we say about the antiquity of Indian Music, if, in 
the Samaveda or the First Book, which is considered to be many thousand years old, 
not only mention is made of the Veena, which we consider the sweetest of all instru¬ 
ments, but also the rules to be observed In making it, and if it was given an importance as 
the only instrument by which the deity could be worshipped ? If, again, it is said that 
sages like Sarasvati, Naradar, Thumburu and Hanuman are eternally singing the 
praises of the deity on t ieir Veenas and that Paramasivam is for ever listening to the 
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Music of experts such as Kambalar and Asvatharar by wearing them as his ear 
ornaments (Kundalam) who can estimate the dignity of Veena Music and the antiquity 
of Music in general ? 

When Grace Incarnate was born into this world, if the heavenly hosts appeared 
in the sky and sang to the hearing of the people of this earth, “ Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace and goodwill towards men", we see the use of Music and the 
importance of the occasion in which it is used. However, if it is said that the saints 
and the angels in Heaven play their harps before the throne of God, singing new songs 
for ever, and thunder forth day and night saying ‘ Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God of 
hosts ; Heaven and earth are full of Thy glory/' we have an idea of the importance of 
Music in this world and the world to come. Speaking of the glory and antiquity of 
Music we see its antiquity is as ancient as the eternity of God and creation ; its glory 
is as glorious as eternal bliss itself. We cannot find higher words of praise for Music. 

We all know, the various poems in praise of the deity, composed by the sages 
of old, are able to influence the mind towards the deity only when they are sung to 
sweet Music. Just as the seeds which lie buried in the earth are brought out and made 
toyield fruit by the generative influence of rain, sonlsothe poenisof the ancients delight 
us by their inner and exalted meanings when they come under the ennobling influ¬ 
ence of sweet Music. For example, the two lines 

*0(5 u> ereor e.0«•tf^$ , &v(?lt/ , 

(Fven the hard stone may some time or other melt, hut my heart which is hard 
as a stone refuses to melt.) 

"iHTL-sj/fireo f>.68rean^ujirff<xuir a* i,$/’ 

(Pretend to imitate your devotees without any real virtue.) 

when subject to different expositions and variations of the same Kagani, affect the 
mind differently bringing out all the different ideas. 

Moreover, Music gives peace in the midst of sorrow; it gives rest by alleviating 
physical pain ; it gives an exhilaration in the midst of hard work. For example, women 
who are working their hand looms at night forget their labour by singing the praises 
of their deity. In the same way the farmer who works at the pieotah, the woman who 
grinds the flour, the boatman who plies his oar, the woman who plants the seedlings, 
the cooly who pounds the chunam — all forget the physical pain attendant on their 
work and spend their time merrily by singing songs in praise of God. Fven the 
beggar with his cocoanut shell, the Thathan with his little gong and the Brahmaehari 
who begs his oopathanam from door to door, spend their days in singing such 
inspiring songs like Kkkalakkanni {asstreodseirad!) Paraparakkanni (umruirdsmrmH) 
Oodarkooru and Nenjarivilakkam {Q(*'&*(fl*8*rdsu>). The infant which is put 

to sleep by the gentle lullaby of the mother, desires for more when the lullaby stops. 
The cow which refuses the milk to its own calf, thinks better of it when under the 
influence of Music given forth by the cowherd. The cobra, which dwells in solitude 
hidden from the eye of man, forgets itself when it hears the weird strains of the Magadi, 
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comes out of its hole and dances with its hood outspread. The cows follow the 
cowherd when he plays the flute for them. Martial Music rouses the spirit of the 
soldier. Kven the horses keep time to the martial Music and arc encouraged to 
advance. 


We hear birds singing early in the morning while at the same time musical 
instruments and bells sound merrily in temples and palaces. In the same way we 
praise the deity by Music in the evening. There is nothing in the world that can make 
man happy as Music. Music wins in this world and the next.. God, our creator, 
desires worship with Music. Sages like Naradar, Thu mini r, Hcmuman, • Havana and 
King David obtained divine favor by their Music. 

Music softens the mind and unites man with God. Music helps the growth of 
all virtues and finally leads man to God. Whatever nation practises it, it ennobles 
them and their country and makes them progress in all arts, wealth and godliness. 
If the king and his subjects will make much of this art and practise it. this king might 
justly he called a God and his subjects children of God ; even the very land they live 
on might justly be called God-land Those virtuous kings who worship the deity by 
Music will rule the country with such justice and equity, mercy, patience, love and 
peace, that the tiger and the cow will drink together in the same brook ; such kings 
will consider the lives of their subjects as their own and will establish a heaven upon 
this earth. But those who abuse this ennobling Music, and make use of it in an 
unworthy manner, are sure to be cut off early. 

Our ancestors, who held the worship of the deity as the chief end of Music, 
have written at length about the scientv and art of Music. But most of such works 
are now defunct; new theories have been advanced and many errors have also crept 
in. Hence the difficulty in understanding it. I bis is*specially so as regards the 
period of the origin of Music, the place where it originated and its early patrons. 
However, we may derive some amount of pleasure if we could draw some legitimate 
conclusions from the traditionary as well as literary sources that are within our reach 
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II. PROOFS FROM THE HOLY BIBLE AS REGARDS THE ANTIQUITY OF MUSIC; 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS OF THE EARLY BIBLICAL PERIOD. 

i. The existence of Musical instruments such as Kinnair (idrsmifi) and 
Nagasuram (siraMio) before the time of the Deluge. 

J^EFORE determining the age of South Indian Music, we shall do well to consider the 
age of Music in the neighbouring countries, from certain data from the Holy Bible 
which are accepted as historical by scholars. In the Booh of Genesis, written by tlu* 
sage Moses nearly 3,400 years ago, in the 4th chapter, in verses 20, 21 and 22 we read 

“And Adah bare Jabal: he was the father of such as dwell in tents, and of such as have 
cattle; And his brothers name was Jubal: he was the father of all such as handle the harp and 
organ- And Zillali, she also bare Tubal-Cain, an instructor of every artificer in brass and iron ." 

Theologians have computed that Jubal, the father of those who played the 
harp and the organ, and Tubal-Cain, the father of those who worked in btnss and iron, 
nourished about 4,000 years before thv birth of Christ. If we add to this the 1914 years 
since the birth of Christ, their period is nearly 5,900 years from now. The Deluge came 
about 1,650 years after their period. From this we conclude, that the ancient inhabitants 
of Asia Minor were experts in Music and the lesser arts even before the period of the 
Deluge. 

Moreover, it is said that Cain built a city and called it after his son Enoch 
It is further said that there were giants on earth in those days and that people ordinarily 
lived for 700 to 1,000 years. These were all men of the ante-diluvian period. In the 
same way we shall see later on that in India also, long-lived men, giants, renowned cities, 
Kings, Musical instruments such as Kinnair, Nagasuram, Veena and the Elute, as well 
as the science and art of Music, flourished before the Deluge. 

2 . The Song of the sage Moses, the dance of Miriam and the song 
accompanied by the Tambourine. 

We read in the 1st verse of XV Chapter of Exodus (hat (after the Deluge) Moses 
and the children of Israel sang the praises of God when they were delivered from their 
enemies who perished in the Red Sea. In the 20th verse of the same chapter we read 

“And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and with dances.'* 

When we note the verses they sang, we find that their songs in praise of God 
reflect a higher degree of civilisation than that of the present day. We sec they 
were trained singers, that they had numerous high class instruments, and that even 
their women were experts in singing with instruments accompanied by proper dancing. 
This was nearly 3,400 years ago. 

3 . The song of Deborah. 

Later on, in the 5th chapter of Judges we read that when Deborah the 
prophetess, the wife of Lapidoth, obtained victory over Sisera who came against her 
with his 900 chariots of iron, she sang in praise of God. The chapter is full of exqui¬ 
site poetry. There, a realistic description, as of an eye-witness, is given of the battle, 
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the glory of the Lord of hosts—the prowess of the princes—how the very stars fought 
against the enemy—the defeat of the enemy by the prowess of a woman—how God 
Himself fought on her side and gave her the victory. If a woman had the rare gift of 
making beautiful verses even at such an early period, we conclude that the ancients 
were experts in poetry and Music. This was nearly 3,200 years ago. 

4 . The dance of the daughter of Jephtha and the song accompanied 

by the timbrel. 

Still further in the 34th verse of the nth chapter of Judges we read that when • 
Jephtha, the Judge, returned home victorious after defeating the children of Ammon, 
his daughter met him with timbrels and dances. This was nearly 3,070 years ago. 

5 . The Song of David, his piety, his dancing and the Musical 
instruments of his period. 

In the 23rd verse of the 16th chapter of the first hook of Samuel we read 

“And it came to pass, when the evil spirit from God was upon Saul, that David took an 
harp, and played with his hand ; so Saul was refreshed, and was well, and the evil spirit departed 
from him.” 

We learn from this that Music has the power to drive away evil spirits. The 
David mentioned here was a clever musician. He was an expert in making poems and 
in singing them to the accompaniment of the harp and the Veena. He was also skilful 
in making different kinds of musical instruments. He was devoted to the service of God. 
He not only delighted in singing and dancing before God hut induced others to do the 
same. In the 5th, 14th and 15th verses of the 6th chapter of the Second Book of 
Sffmuel, it is written, 

“And David and all the house ot Israel played before the Lord on all manner of 
instruments made of firwood, even on harps, and on psalteries, and on timbrels, and on cornets, 
and on cymbals. And David danced before the Lord with all bis might; and David was girded 
with a linen cpliod. So David and till the house of Israel brought up the ark of the Lord with 
shouting, and with the sound of the trumpet.’' 

We find from the above verses that songs accompanied by a number of 
Musical instruments and dancing were used in the service of God nearly 3,000 years 
ago. We must.understand that David, the Musician mentioned above, was a mighty 
King of the Israelites, who might be called the very incarnation of Music. We may read 
his psalms, written in a profuse scale, in the Holy Bible. His psalms reflect in a re¬ 
markable degree the love of a devotee, the trust he has in God and his straightness of 
heart. It is difficult to come across such magnificent Musicians at the present day. 
The psalms written by him are of such a nature that a devotee will find in them a 
response to all his various moods—resignation, faith, joy and trust in God. Areal 
devotee, if he is at a loss to find words to begin singing the praises of God, let him 
find them in the psalms of King David. For example, in the opening verses of the 
92nd psalm, it is written 

“ It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord, and to sing praises unto thy name, 
O most high : To show forth thy loving kindness in the morning, and thy faithfulness every night, 
upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the psaltery; upon the harp with a solemn sound.” 
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And again in the 150th psalm 

“ Praise the Lord- Praise God in his sanctuary ; praise him in the firmament of his 
power. Praise him for his mighty acts : praise him according to bis excellent greatness- Praise 
him with the sound of the trumpet: I'raise him with psaltery and harp, praise him with the 
timbrel and dance: Praise him with stringed instruments and organs : Praise him upon the loud 
cymbals: praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals Let every thing that hath breath praise 
the Lord- Praise the Lord." 

From this, we may have an idea of the dignity of Music, and the numerous 
instruments that have been in use which were solely employed in the service of God. 
This devoted servant of God was the first to organise a regular body of singers with 
their respective heads, and who in regular turns gave Music, both vocal and orchestral, 
in the service of the temple- His son Solomon also was a great patron of Music. 

6 . Music during the time of Solomon - the appointment of 288 singers 
for the service of the temple. 

In the 32nd and 33rd verses of the 4th chapter of the first Hook of Kings it is said 
■ “ He spake three thousand proverbs : and his songs were a thousand and live. 

And he spake of trees, from the cedar tree that is in Lebanon even unto the hyssop that 
springeth out of the wall: be spake also of beasts, and of fowl, and of creeping things and of fishes" 
This wise King followed in the footsteps of his father and introduced Music 
in the Service of God in the temple. We read in the 6th and 7th verses of the 25th 
chapter of the book of Chronicles that he had organised singing in regular turns in the 
magnificent temple that he had built. We read there 

“ All these were under the hands of their father for song in the house of the Lord* with 
cymbals, psalteries, and harps, for the scrvicc^pf the house of God, according to the King's order 
to Asaph, Jeduthun and Ilcman. 

So the number of them, with their brethren that were instructed in the songs of the 
Lord, even all that were cunning, was two hundred four score and eight.'* 

These 288 singers were sub-divided into twelve batches of 2 4 each, and sang 
in the temple morning, noon and night, in turns. We have never heard that such a 
large body of singers helped in regular turns in the services of any church in any of the 
kingdoms of this world. This is computed to be 2,930 years ago. 

7 . The Golden statue of Nebuchadnezzar in Babylon -the instruments 
that were used in the worship thereof. 

We read in the opening verses of the 3rd Chapter of the Book of Daniel that 
Nebuchadnezzar, the King of Babylon (the Chief City of the Chaldeans), made an image 
of gold, whose height was three score cubits, and the breadth thereof six cubits ; that 
he set it up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Babylon, and invited all people to be 
present at its dedication. In the 4th and 5th verses we read 

"Then an herald cried aloud, to you it is commanded, O people, nations and languages, 
That at what time ye hear the sound of the cornet, flute, harp, sack, sackbut, psaltery, 
dulcimer and all kinds of Music, ye fall down and worship the golden image that Nebuchadnezzar 
the King had set up.*’ 

From this we have an idea of the use of Musical instruments in ancient times. 


- * 
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8 . How Music was used morning, noon and night in the palace at 

Babylon. 

In the 18th verse of the 6th chapter of Daniel we read 

*' Then the King went to his palace, and passed the night fasting; neither were 
instruments of Music brought before him : and his sleep went from him.” 

From this we see that it was a custom for Kings to be treated to Music when 
they got up from bed in the morning, and when they were at rest after the day’s work in 
the evening, and at night, after supper. The custom prevails even now. This custom is 
of great antiquity — one that was in use more than 2450 years ago from calculations from 
the Bible. 

To us who are inquirers after the antiquity of the Music of South India it will 
hot be out of place to note a few points about the greatness and magnificence of the 
city of Babylon in whose palaces Music had played such a prominent part. 

9 . How Nimrod built Babylon, Nineveh and the cities thereof. 

The.Cities of Babylon and Nineveh were built on the Euphrates and the 
Tigris, respectively, in Asia Minor. We see accounts of these cities and the adjoining 
ones in the 10th chapter of the Book of Genesis. 

** The Sons of Noah were Shem, 11 am and Japheth. And the sons of Ham : Cush and 
Mizraim, and Bhut and Canaan. And Cush begat Nimrod : he began to be a mighty one in the 
earth, lie was a mighty hunter before the Lord : Wherefore it is said, even as Nimrod the mighty 
hunter before the Lord. 

And the beginning of his Kingdom was Babel, and Krcch, and Accad, and Calneli, in the 
land of Sliinar. 

Out of that land went forth Asshur, and builded Nineveh, and the city Rchoboth, and 
Calah, and Rcscn between Nineveh and Calah : the same is a great city.” 

From these verses we conclude that Babylon was the chief city of the 
kingdom of Nimrod. Besides this, he seems to have built Nineveh and other great 
cities. So the age of Babylon is 4,261 years according to the Bible. But the period of 
the reign of Nebuchadnezzar is 2494 years ago #>., about B.C. 580. This Babylon was 
destroyed by Cyrus about 540 B.C. 

10 . The magnificence of the city of Babylon — its destruction. 

This city was one of the most ancient and most extensive of the cities of 
antiquity. It was thrice in extent compared to London, the largest of modern cities. 
It was so magnificent that London is now called “ Modern Babylon.” Just as London 
is built on either side of the Thames, the great river Euphrates divided Babylon into two 
parts. On both sides of the river were splendid buildings, three and four storeys high, 
which reached very nearly its banks which were adorned by a breastwork of balus¬ 
trades and broad ways. There was a strong and wonderful bridge across the river 
connecting the two banks. The city was a huge 15 miles square with 225 square miles. 
It was laid out in 62s squares formed by the intersection of 25 streets at right angles. 
The streets were so parallel that there were avenues to the river so that all the main 
streets might meet there. Each avenue opening into the riverside had a tremendous 
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gate of brass. The framework as well as the doors thereof were of brass. In the same 
manner the 120 doors of the enormous wall were entirely of brass. This wall, which 
was entirely of brick and mortar, was 75 feet high and 32 feet broad. As the river was 
liable every year to overflow its banks, canals were made and the waters were turned 
temporarily into a reservoir about 40 miles square and 35 foet deep. The city was 
surrounded with a trench, very wide, deep and always full of water. On the summit of 
the city walls were watch towers, having space between them through which a chariot 
with four horses might easily pass and turn. Within the main wall there were two cir¬ 
cular walls. Within these walls were the Royal palace and the park and the grand tem¬ 
ple dedicated to Belus. This temple had huge gates of brass. Its frame work and steps 
were entirely of brass. There were many courts to this temple which were beautifully 
adorned, and the statues and utensils of the temple were of pure massive gold. The 
population and the commerce thereof were so immense that one was unable to distin¬ 
guish night from day. The people were noted for their skill in costly manufactures such 
as rich carpets, delicate linen and cloth of velvet and gold. Among the spoils of Jericho 
which was destroyed by the Israelites about 3,365 years ago (Joshua Vll 21) was a 
Babylonish garment. Achan says 11 When / saw among the spoils a goodly Babylonish 
garment ... I coveted them and took them'* This clearly shows that at such an early 
age, very costly garments, highly valued by the neighbouring nations for their brilliancy 
of colour and fineness of texture, were manufactured by the Babylonians. 

Moreover, in the centre of the great city was the lofty and extensive artificial 
hanging garden built by the great Cyrus. The ascent up to this garde” was as to the top 
of a mountain, and it had buildings and apartments out of one into another, like unto 
a theatre. Under the steps to the ascent, were arches, one above another, rising gently 
by degrees, which supported the whole*plantation. The highest of these arches was 50 
cubits high. The garden itself was surrounded with battlements and bulwarks. Over 
several stories of this fabric were laid beams of huge massy stones. 'File roof was first 
covered with reeds daubed with brimstone ; then upon them were laid double tiles, and 
over them was a covering with sheets of lead that the wet might not rot the foundation. 
Upon all these was laid earth of convenient depth for the growth of the largest trees. 
The arches, which stood one above another, had in them many stately rooms of all kinds 
and for all purposes. There were theatres, libraries, gymnasia, rest-houses and bazars 
in the lower stories, while the upper stories were reserved for Durbar halls and halls 
of justice. At times these were used for garden parties. There were engines to draw 
plenty of water from the river for watering this mighty garden, which were worked with¬ 
out any one being able to perceive the operation. So extensive and populous was the 
city that what was going on at one end of the city was utterly unsuspected by those at 
the other end. It was coveted by many merchants and princes on account of its wealth 
and extent. 

Its inhabitants were noted for their skill in fine arts and manufactures. But 
at the same time they were notorious for their murders, robbery and adultery. The 
Kings of Babylon were in the habit of plundering and depopulating neighbouring coun¬ 
tries and filling their own city with the spoils of war. In the same manner the neigh¬ 
bouring kingdoms, dazzled by its wealth and glory, had their eye on Babylon. 
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Many kings were burning to revenge themselves by burning and destroying 
this great city which had existed nearly 2,000 years. The city was invested by the 
victorious armies of Cyrus (B. C. 540) and, after a blockade of two years, was at last 
carried by stratagem. On the night of the great festival to Belus, the waters of the 
great river were turned off, and the channel through the city became a highway for the 
enemy. The approach of the enemy was not suspected till they attained the palace 
gate, and in the hour of godless profanity, intemperance and revelry, the sword of the 
conqueror was unsheathed upon them, and fire completed the destruction. The King 
was also put to death and the city passed into the hands of the victor. After the time 
of Cyrus it suffered a steady decline, and Babylon fell, never to rise again. Now, 
desolation alone meets the eye. The vast solitude, re-echoes only the savage shrieks 
of owls and jackals and other doleful creatures. Mass upon mass of shapeless ruin 
chills the heart of the appalled spectator. Modern visitors bring away with them 
many a memo of its ancient greatness and civilisation and inscriptions on stones. 

11 . The city of Nineveh — its grandeur — its destruction. 

This City of Nineveh, built on the Tigris, by Nimrod, to rival the excellence 
of Babylon, was of such an extent that it took three days to travel from one end to the 
other. It was 19 miles in length and 11 in breadth, with a circumference of 60 miles 
and a population of over 6,oo,ooo. It was surrounded by a wall one hundred feet high 
which was wide enough for three carriages to go abreast, and which was fortified by 1,500 
towers of 200 feet in height. There were two inner walls and two deep moats which 
made this city unapproachable. It is this very city against which Jonah preached in 
B.C. 862. This great city was destroyed by King Ahasuerus in B.C. 753, so that its 
remains now are only a few w r alls and the moats. 

12 . The grandeur of the banquet of King Ahasuerus and his queen. 

The book of Esther says that this King ruled over 127 provinces from India 
even unto Ethiopia. He made a grand feast to all the rulers of provinces, nobles and 
servants, which lasted 180 days. And when these days were expired, he made a feast 
unto all the people that were present in Sushan the palace, both unto great and small, 
for seven days, in the court of the garden of his palace. It is said that Vashti, the queen, 
also made a feast for the women in the Royal house. The beauty and magnificence of 
the palace is thus described in the 6th verse of the 1st chapter of Esther 

“ Whore worn white, green and blue, hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and 
purple to silver rings and pillars of marble : the beds wore of gold and silver, upon a pavement 
of red and blue and white and black marble. And they gave them drink in vessels of gold.’* 

The magnificence of a garden party given nearly 2,435 years ago is also des¬ 
cribed. Even this splendid kingdom of Ahasuerus, with 'its capital Shushan, was des¬ 
troyed at a later period. 

To sum up, we notice the following facts.— 

That Nimrod built great cities after the deluge, which became the chief cities 
of his kingdom: that even in such ancient times there were many things which would fill 
the best of modern civilised nations with awe and wonder—the extent of Babylon,—the 
beauty of its structure,—the hanging gardens,—the monster engines—the numerous 
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gates of brass—the huge reservoir,—the golden image6ocubits high and6 cubits broad, 
—the various musical instruments and their use,— the wall 7 o cubits high and the sur¬ 
rounding ditch,—the magnificent banquet of 180 days—the grandeur of the palace of 
Shusan, and the garden party of the Royal pair. It is difficult to find parallels for all 
these in modern days in spite of advance of luxury, wealth and culture. 

Before the great deluge, giants and mighty men lived for nearly a thousand 
years each ; when these were destroyed by the deluge, the age of man became 120 
years which gradually dwindled down to 70. If cities after the deluge were so illustri¬ 
ous what shall we say about the cities in ancient days built by long-lived giants and 
warriors of great prowess? If we fix the ante-diluvian period as the end of a Yugam, we 
may conclude that at that Yugam people were noted for their magnificent cities, long 
life, extensive skill in fine arts as well as the lesser arts of life. 

13 . The godliness of Enoch and Noah who lived before the Deluge. 

We find that before the deluge men were as noted for their piety nnd 
godliness as for their longevity and courage. The instance of Enoch, who, after a life 
on earth with God, was taken bodily into the heavens, and that of Noah, the godly man 
of the Ark fame, who condemned the prevailing wickedness of the world and exhorted 
the people to repentance and became the ancestor of the post-diluvian generations, arc 
in point. 



III. THE TAMIL COUNTRIES AND ARTS DESTROYED BY THE DELUGE. 

1 . The difficulty of determining the period of historical events before 

the Deluge. 

PEOPLE may not be interested in any minute description of events before the 
deluge.They may naturally look upon them as old wives’ fables rather than as 
genuine history. But the conclusions of palaeontologists based upon the skeletons of 
monster animals and men buried deep into the earth, stone inscriptions, ancient records^ 
ancient coins, buried cities, and natural fossils point to a still more remote period. 
This is also true. A number of great ports and ancient cities, which once had a brilliant 
history of their own, are now mere heaps of ruins. Their ancient glory, the prowess 
of their inhabitants, the magnificence of their arts and the renowned piety of the people 
are now merely credited as fables and nothing more. This is but natural. 

In India also there have been, before the period of the great Deluge, 
brave giants, celebrated Rishis, Kings renowned for their justice and truth, warriors of 
prowess, merchants of repute, workmen skilful in arts, and professors and scientists 
advanced in the fine arts. But we are unable to determine them as the history of 
ancient India is not only buried in obscurity but is mixed up with a host of myths. In 
spite of it we may deduce some genuine conclusions from some of the ancient authentic 
literature. Even here, there are many contradictions. Being conscious of the above 
defects, we still make bold to arrive at truth regarding the antiquity of India from 
historical events and literature generally considered genuine by the world. 
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2 . Satyavirata, the Dravidian King, and the deluge. 

The following is a quotation from Bhagavatavachanam, Eighth Skandam, 
the 24th Athyayam:— 

unaeup oj<? or&>, cnlt-Naigi oO*jipii>, 24-A *|££iuiiULf>. 

“ Gutter sevujfigyaDt—UJ Jfspfifieo i$ffu>ioire 9 gp/mL.uj 16p flmffuSQpeo i»_«wr*_r«r msiApfis 
Qiodrjp QsireoeouLnlL- tSffmutb n.eku.ir**g/. jfspu iSaerujfifiio ytA Qppeoirer GeotrsisQerweoirQj 
#QPfififffifid> QpQgQuGutrdegi. ffuQurrjp streosj^pfi^eo iSfifirntnumt—s^t stuesfissGeij/pOtotrQp 
gieeDfGDUJiimL-ujQiQipar iSmoGpetgpimL.uj Qpsfijdctfidrjpto o.e&n.rr sir tier p Geipinstard sJtupfieSjnr • 
ifiarp ji/ujsBfi&ttrsrffg porttdr jfusififiptrar. j/uGutrjp of useur&yio she iSujsfitrei.mLftAqjsQp 
Iff fUDtfttutrarejir, finmGek^a^m jfujsQteigpmi-uj Gsefimt^muj jffispt tosQiu Qjupmpfi fitfippirh. 
jjsps sireofifias) spfiiu eSirpOearm jp QuujmniLfmL.iue^iLfua losifQguftb us6HT0FlL.fifieo usfiijmt—ujei 
QpujtAgsQp HiTty ifleflujireBrsiar, weopmpGuj uiroruo uasarcaHsQsiras® pus QsujjjQstrekrtfi(fs filter* 

ujirQfirr0 Jfitfi epJBiu oSfffiQeorearQp atr^irGe @)/sfis seoupfieo eSesenr gymi—uj iSm%nutrufib Qwrhpfi 
GpeQerearpp iSirBfifi^ufu) iff ea>SuS^3o togpeiirss seoi$ssuuiLtf.(ys&(tr?&r , jqifi Hiftf ifispiutrearsieir > 
pgsstrdo Qqjfiioirsotr sfiuSdo ^sofihuusstffQj Qsiluljio Quit#, Sfoigpeni—uj m su$d> $jrtntierp gjeo fifin' fp@ 
iosQiutnirarja &)@fsfi£?• fiffoSu. Gfisirfiatdiuireor jy sps spfiju eSafiQerarQp Dir^i •fiePujirearear , 
pearmsuSeSuirSearp jy kfi iosBuj jgev pmp nrfigjevfifiQev a9cl®«yt-li_ff’«r. jfuGutrjj jfsp losQujiMer jp 
ms it fiujtrgjsnrar jjsps spfibu sSfffitiars (^fipjp dSsefto sofiiBiufiGpir® $>0 enthpmp Qsir**> 
eSIpjpf. *•#*## 

si it it it tb a tr^ifiePQiu | gfreboop&Q otfitrsireir g)sfiu ytA Qpfieunear gpearjp GeotrsQfiio iSfferjJ 
SQpfififffifieo QfiQfisuGuirQarpjp. jfuGuttjp ieu uoireo sreuuili^fiiTUfib eSsirsouHrufib §>($ ^uioirearji 
olot^bot JieoL-iL'uGuirQmp£j. iufuo emewfirntreer gefifisfarufib rsirgrptifiaseinrar eSpg/ssfartLfm jpkp 
do erp/fisQsireSeQ, sufiifispsGertrfBib.ehei ueofiGpirGhe sLip-eare^uj jfkpu Qu/fipiter <spL.pfsleo 
a/BsQstrm®, tostr jfifistrffioireir sQpfiJshtfijSw tosinfie.psQrjmL.uj st-iriLs p fiopeo fhiTQsyiis sQjsifissu 
Guir&(fptu. jjuQutrgj iosit ucoemr^ecr eiirsfsS^do jffeossuudu. jqsp fplL-pmfie edtujfieo emir 
ifiehrp erehrgpmi-uj QsinoiSQeo Gshpgi, tosir shuupfi^io §(i$fi&s siLl-ssl-su/tiLi. j/uQuirfi iftrar, 
tfiePsGerirQsL-L- jgmir&ap e mtorufio $L.fimfiUfi8(i$fi£)sQsireBa(8, iSjmireSgpaoL.tu wrfifiifi sireommjp 
ereieierGeiir, jfeiei*oef srreoQpib SQpfijdsififiso sQjsifissuQuirQGpm. ^uQuirjgi & u ear coir uulLl. 
iSff&ariBseflQpeo ujtuiSjno Qsirguiorm wm§pmL.uj toQmiomtu iu l fifth { fi punts jffiujuGuirB(wfQiumjfi 
QsirJoeSpjp. lSgtlj SQPjiJ&fftorrarjp eiQSpi&suuL'L l. Qios£istifi(g)6o c&hpjdaimL. sgi % smffLfjrsht 9 f yuP 
Q(uc/<gib sSujtnSfififi/. jfiip jnr&rfiePiifib useip uirfi/rjreSsfifimfifi fiuj/rerto umrmfisQsjmr^d^io 
Qunjp fiarmthrmL&iu eiHifiarp ^fimfiuunhpsjhfi $l pfi-k, gofifisHsQujeoeotr Qtopfis 
Qsitm® sufiifiePsGmnQK) jrjl. fiirgfiQtofisQsHmt^irar. jfuQuiffr j fkp fiePsQmreoeorib +sjpefiL.tr 
ertfb Jfhfi 1rrrgjffiePmujuutriTfijp, useitrgpmL-iu uiffitrneSsfifimfifi fituwmio ueurgptSmrBvo sumo 
Sis fid swsL-fijdafimjpni jnlQuutrQffdrjpt QsireoeomBmp jfsp ifiePs^jmL.iu eirhpmfisnudGsilQ , 
ffw^ifiepuftb useiirlmQuj fituwmib umrmfisQsirmrifi(^sfinh. M 

“The deluge, which is generally looked upon as the result of the sleep of Brahma t came 
at the close of the last Kalpam. The earth and the other worlds were submerged. The Vedas 
which proceeded from the face of Brahma, who was inclined to sleep on, became the coveted property 
of the giant Hayngreevan who stood close by the side of Brahma.* The Omnipotent and omniscient 
Hari (Vishnu) who understood the thoughts of # the giant took the shape of a Matsya (fish). At 
that time there was a devoted Rishi by name Satyaviratan, who was doing a very rigid penance, 
living solely on water. [It is this same Satyavirata who is represented by Sivan as the child of 
Vivasuvan (Manu) and as Srartha Deva -1 When he was performing Tarpanam in the river 
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Kirutliamala* he found a small fish in the water he took with his hand from the river, and instantly 
. dropped it again into the river- * * * * Hie fish was so thankful to him for 

the kindly act, that he spoke to Satyavirata as follows: O thou renowned sage! This earth and the 
other two worlds will be submerged this day week- You will be then supplied by me with an 
extensive boat. By the grace of the riphis you are destined to live in all your glory in that boat, on 
the surface of the dark waters, with a stock of various drugs and seeds and in the* company of 
the Saptarishis. You will then be careful to tie the boat, propelled by the might oOthc Vayu, on 
to my tusk using the great serpent as the rope- Then 1 shall take you and the Risliis on the 
surface of the waters so that you might live thereon as long as Brahma sleeps. From JLlie deeds 
you will then perform you will understand iny glory as the reflection of the very Brahniam. 

Accordingly the gates of heaven opened, there was a heavy deluge and the oceans 
exceeded their shores- The Rishi, whose mind was solely on God, saw a boat approaching him, 
filled it with his stock of drugs and seeds, and got into it along with the Saptarishis. The 
Risliis were all delighted and told him that they all would be saved if he would worship and do 
service to God. He did accordingly.” 

Ctoq. un«aj£ aurarti) nus.ipii), s^iuaiuii. 

“ fijnreSu-Qp^irfiufiujnear rpfiujeNjrpQeBrmQp tutrOpng air^iftey^iutreaisiebi yn&j swunii 
flpjsiio u>&iTLi(V}*>jLgB)ar gjf us&itrgpisuH—Uj Q&eneuuSgpeu b.j'SLCLLtrtar QcLitrarjau/stLieDL-i jap,* 
ptry#fl<SLi}Quj gjjuQuirg} 0 ld^&j(ts crorgpa) QslLsuulLl-^i. j*««■($ Qpp 

bW«or 0/r%rrss6tr Jfiff mgpiaNgpiao'—uj LfjjSmrQirtbrjpt ft ihiunGeo Q*lTcb'5vautLL-^b&§i^. >, 

Again, in the same book, ninth Skandam and first Adhyayam, it is written 

“ I heard you declare that Satyavirata, the ruler of the Dravidani, the great Rishi, 
who obtained the favour of God by devoted service to him, was the same who is now Vyvaswal.v 
manu, and that Ikshvaku and others were the descendants of Manu.” 

From this we gather that Satyaviratan, the Dravidian King, was performing 
a rigid Tapas, that the earth was then destroyed by the deluge, that he, along with the 
seven Rishis and his stock of drugs and seeds, was saved by a boat which brought 
him to the foot of a hill and that Vishnu became a fish incarnate (his last incarnation) 
to help his devotee. This account very nearly resembles the account of the great 
deluge in the time of Noah which is mentioned in the Holy Bible. Only the scene of 
the deluge is different, the Biblical account locating it in Asiatic Turkey and the other, 
in South India. 

3 . Sri Krishna, the ruler of Dwaraka, and the Deluge. 

uaaaipdi, u£Gg)viaifi 30-*|jfc#iu*iuib. gf u*aiiufr 1 % ££ioTi>. 

1 • sHJfiurirrfi 1 i fistrssrutLi^mrpjps^jQuttij^ uiijpss&sQ ujrp&insmr pgjpQ*Qsirgj 

pb mwtwft jft^uc MuQurmtnpyib, Qujtrsuxtndsj £}$$*» usoffirmb 

itirwk Qsr**isst-*iirtu. um^/ssQmrtrQu- jo 

iksm f/mnrtmsiMligdMQwimuiib. t9t-juut-t}Q*&p £>*pp £mijrsruuL.mrjmp* sqpjt 

fictDiittjP QpQfQuQursrprsu umrtmuQutQpjp. jpmsitiiisw sumtpMmQubm^ut jfmam mnm 
uijp&mwsbritjii iii^Muu uxpr iSpadsHr^th jfmppjpsQsrmfQ jfbdsm&Qn jrmfissuuilumib 
strait fiffutSgtbppmpu Qumumu-yiisQm mjpt uk^ismQur^l^s Qrarostssi^strit. ” 
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! In Bhagavatam, nth Skandam and 3oth Adhyayam it is said 

| “Othou charioteer! I instruct you herewith to proceed at ojice to Dwaraka and 

inform our relations how the Yathavns destroyed each other in the war, how ttalarama has 
obtained Mukti by his rigid yoga, and how I have relinquished this body. Tell them to leave 
I Dwaraka at once as it is going to be destroyed by a deluge. Tell them that they, along with the 
inhabitants of Dwaraka, their parents and relations, should proceed forthwith to Indraprasta to 
he under the protection of Ai jtma • 

bfriq. un toii, •ai.i 'jiu , fetvJAitir, 31-iij ^4£ujnujiL. gf qih J,£ujuj. 

" mnwnuujsiT£B)juira)($enr \ fdzu>trasrgj ggf Q<gm}eoorgpem-tu Qsrapenfi 

JIlLMisNiI.® aioirw eUL^uuL-U^-Q^iQp ^jenmranuLLL^comuj & mm) empty Qf>(igau uessrgosHuj jv. 

j * » * * #*##♦ 

jfijnj*60T(tB)6Br6U6Bt jq(£&6$>fraarnii$(£s£)p utrweSQppH afar ujemLppg/dQstreiM® jiuL$jJm 

| fa’hfooL-rkjp, ,qaj«£l> ) L-0 t Q.A> ei'iQjjgy/aQfU ULLL-triSK}c£&u) usoorGeH&osiJ^/Sfriir.^ 

I Again, in the 31st Adhyayam of the same Skandam, Sri Sukar says 

, “ () thou man of excellence ! at that very moment the ocean left Sri Krishna’s strong 

I hold and submerged the whole of Dwaraka." 

j “Then Arjunah took with him children and the aged who were helpless, brought them 

| to hulraprastha, and there had Vajran crowned King. j 

| imJ, riti.1 cuinru) uirtof fftanLUftigj 2-iL 0)£,£uiniiJil. 

; “ jiuCoutr ^/ Ud,m$B)sor ggf aSe^agie^i^jeni—uj jyu)*u>/ruyu> ajt^^jQ^ir^uunriLfeinar Qp&LAnmgj 

I yf w>&gfmL-fco>fiuj&)L-!(ifi(2 t $tr, ^u^uirQjs xe&huirGSTgjvisi rrangj ggf mtlaLjtiujdujntor j 

, niTionr^ii pui(tf>QDL-uj uir i au^u)i. i aanTJv ^vuifiSljej^jdQaiT6isBr(S ^lShSgS^b feu'wntiQ'j* jpfiipa aeSItLiireBrg/ 

, ^afsi/TiA'a&Da.itfj eurr# ffiefrW'&mft'irw/btfuiruSrtjp.'.** 

Further, in Sri Bhagavata Vachanam, the 12th Skandam and the 2nd Adhyayam, he says 

“ When the body of Sri Krishna, the hanisam of Sri Vishnu, entered Vykuntam, the 
| Kaliyugam came into existence. So long as Sri Krishna, the Lakshmipati, had this earth under his 
beautiful feet, Kali was powerless to command this earth." 

; From the above extract we conclude that Sri Krishna was on this earth at the 

; close of the Dvaparayugam, that, foreknowing the destruction of Dwaraka by the deluge, 

! lie sent instructions to Arjuna to remove all bis people to Indraprasthu (the modern 

Delhi), that Arjuna did so and crowned Vajran King and that Kaliyugam commenced i 
j when Sri Krishna relinquished his incarnate body. It is generally understood that j 

| Kaliyugam commenced about 5,014 years ago. The city of Dwaraka is at the western 

I corner of Kathiawar near Kutch which is at the mouth of the Indus. The very appearance 

j of Kutch and Kathiawar indicate that they must have been once submerged. There is 

| evidence to suppose that the Gull of Kutch, the Persian Gulf, the Gulf of Aden and the 

| Red Sea destroyed, to some extent, parts of the low lands opposite to them. It is an 

| approved geological fact that the latent lire in the centre of the earth, at times appears 

on the surface and affects the appearance of it by converting land into water and vice 
wrsti. Applying this natural geological law to Arabia, India and Burma, we may conclude 
that large parts of land which once existed opposite to them must have been submerged 
at a later period. There is also reason to suppose that the period of the submersion of 

1 
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The ancient temple of Avudayarkoil, and the 300 Sholya Brahmins who were saved from the deluge. 


Dwaraka is the same as deluge of the time of Noah. It may not be wrong to conclude 
that the two deluges, dated 4,263 years and 5,000 years from now, are identical. (A 
difference of seven or eight hundred years is nothing where thousands nf years are 
concerned.) We understand from ancient Tamil literature that the 40 provinces of 
South India and their capital city Madura were destroyed by sea. 

4 . The ancient temple of Avudayarkoil, and the 300 Sholya Brahmins 
who were saved from the deluge. 

Visitors interested in South Indian Archaeology will remember the i 11c idents 
mentioned in connection with the temple of Avudayarkoil noted for its sriilptur.il 
excellence. 

South Indian Railway Illustrated Guide for rg/ l 

“In the village of Avudayarkoil is an ancient temple which, though small, is mnsidcred 
one of the most perfect specimens of its class in Southern India. ..... According to 
legends the temple occupies the site where, after the deluge, Siva, established a colony ol three- 
hundred disciples called Solias, for the purpose of propagating the brahman leligimi ’ 

This leads us to conclude that the Southern part «d India must once have 
been submerged and that people from the south must have proceeded to the neighbour¬ 
ing highlands to save themselves just as the inhabitants of Dwaraka removed to 
lndraprastha. 

5. The Provinces destroyed by the deluge; the Period of the deluge. 

[It may be supposed that in some rases, the sea receded and si» provided an 
inhabitable area.] The fact that sea sand is plentiful in some inland parts ol Alma 
adjoining the Red Sea, in Arabia, Asiatic Turkov. Persia. IleluehMan and the eastern 
part of India, the existence of the ruins of villages and cities amidst piles of sea 
sand, and the fact that we see the original layer of earth in many places when all tin- 
sand is scraped off, makes us conclude that once many cities must have been destroyed 
by the deluge. 

There is difference of opinion among scholars a* regards the actual puiod «»1 
the deluge. The Jews place it at 2105 B.C. i.c. 4,010 veais ago, (dement 
Alexandrinaus says that it took place 5,389 years from now, i.c.. in M.(‘. 3475 ; I’uribius 
thinks that in B.C. 2459, i.c., 4,373 years ago lIn* deluge came: tin- Vein•rabli Merle 
places it still earlier in B.C. 3544 or 5.45ft years ago; l-rslier sa\s that M ( . .'349 is 
the year of the deluge i.e. that it happened 4,263 years from now. while Males declares 
that the year of the deluge is B.C. 3153 or that it took place 5,067 years ago. 

It is but natural that these opinions should he conflicting, for those who 
computed the age of the deluge were not scholars who lived at the time, hut who lived 
thousands of years later. There are no authentic records to throw any light upon tin- 
age of the deluge. Historical authenticity should he determined by records or inscrip ¬ 
tions found in large cities. But as such cities were destroyed the records perished 
with them and we have to be satisfied with the external evidence of historians. The 
fate of the renowned cities of Dwaraka and lndraprastha, which were destroyed 
thousands of years ago, must also have been the fate of many an illustrious city. 
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6 . The Greater part of South India destroyed by the deluge. 

There is evidence to show that, irrespective of the small parts of earth 
destroyed by the deluge, great parts of Southern India were submerged. 

Illustrious readers! The Holy Bible declares that in the antediluvian 
period there were musicians of repute who not only made musical instruments such as 
the Kinnair ( Qearcnnrth ) and the Nagaswarnm (/srras-jnh ) but played on them ; in the same 
way the literature of South India says that in South Madura which was submerged by 
the sea there existed musical instruments such as the Narada periyal (mtrjifiuCZurRujnifi') 
with thousand strings and other Vccnas. and literary gems such as Naradeeyam, 
Ahathiyain. Perunarai, Pcrunkurugu and the like. So, wc think, it will not be out of 
place to say a lew words about that province as it may throw light upon the antiquity 
of South Indian Music. To save time and place, we shall merely quote what others have 
to say on the subject, without troubling you with any remarks of our own. 

7 . South India and the deluge. 

The following extracts show that in ancient times the Southern part of India 
was destroyed by the deluge, that it was a huge piece of land and that it was the 
primary habitation of the ancient man. 

Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency P. 33 Foot-note ( 2 ). 

“ Hypothesis of the genealogy ami general migrations of the races of man : “ There arc a 
number ol circumstances (rspcc-hilly chronological facts), which suggest that the primaeval home of 
man was a continent now sunk below the surface of the Indian Ocean, which extended along the 
south of Asia, as it is at present (and probab'y in direct connection at some points with it); to 
wards the east as far as Further India and the Sunda Islands, towards the west as far as Madagascar 
ami the south-eastern shores of Afiica. Many facts in animal and vegetable geography render the 
lurmcr existence of such a South Indian continent very probable. To this continent has been given 
the name oi Lcmuria, I ruin the primitive mammals of that name which were characteristic of it. 
By assuming Lcmuria to have been man’s primaeval home, the explanation of the geographical 
distribution ol the human species by migration is much facilitated." 

Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, P. no, in. 

Investigation in relation to race show it to be by no means impossible that Southern 
India was once the passage-ground by which the ancient progenitors of Northern and Mediterra¬ 
nean races proceeded to the parts of the globe which they now inhabit Human remains and 
traces have been found on the hast coast of an age which is indeterminate blit quite beyond the 
ordinary calculations of History.’’ 

Antiquarian research is only now beginning to lind means of supplementing the 
deficiency caused by the absence of material constructed or collected by usual historic methods. 

1 hese results are specially to be regretted, as without doubt the population who have for many 
ages occupied this portion of the peninsula are a great people, influencing the world not much 

perhaps by "mural and intellectual attributes, but to a great extent by superior physical qualities. 1 ' 

v 

From these extracts it appears that the ancient inhabitants of South India 
were a powerful race and resembled in physical build those giants (mentioned in the 
Bible) who lived for nearly thousand years in the antediluvian period. 
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The time of the deluge as reckoned by Buddhists. 


j Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Chapter i, Page (4) 

| “ The Sanskrit autliois of tin* Pooranas, writing in the north described Coy Inn as nuicli 

| more extensive than it now is, and as stretching specially towards the west and south; thereby 

| not representing, no doubt, the fact in Pooranic times, but embodying nevertheless traditions 

| current among Indian Nations. *#♦*#• 

The Sanskrit astronomers placed their chief Meridian in Lunka, but it was a line to the 
i west of the present Ceylon- These remarks hear on the theory, that in the most ancient times 
, there was a connection between Southern India and Madagascar • • • # 

1 It also accords with the local tradition recorded by the Buddhists which state that 

Ceylon was gradually contracted by submergence. * * * ♦ 

I he date assigned to the Noarhian deluge of Scripture is 2348 11 . C That of the sever- 

1 a 1 ice ol Ceylon from the mainland according to the Bonddhists is 23X7 11 .C. 1 lu* Kajauvaly, one 

<*f the Ceylon Saned books, records in detail a great submergence on the west, and a tradition exists 
that the great and little Basses rocks on the cast are left by an eastern submergence.” 

This enables us to conclude that a deluge similar to that of the time of Noah 
took place in South India and destroyed the greater part ol the island of Ceylon which 
had far extended into the Sea. The time of the deluge has been rec koned by scientists 
; of the east and the west, and we shall not be far wrong in considering; the two deluges 
as identical. 

8 . The time of the deluge as reckoned by Buddhists. 

Vol. I of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency P. no, nx. 

“The most ancient facts regarding Southern India are remarkable, Geology and 
Natural history alike make* it certain that at a time within the hounds of human knowledge, this 
country did not form part of Asia. A large southern continent, of which this muniry mice formed 
part has even been assumed as necessary to account lor the different circumstances. The Sanskrit 
Pooranic writers, the C eylon Booddhisls, and the. local tradition*- of the west mast, all indicate in 
different manners a great disturbance of the point ol' the Peninsula and Ceylon within len nt times. 
The date given by English theologians to the Noarhian deluge is 2 ,m«S It. ( ; and that given by 
the Ceylon Bonddhists to the latest submergence in the region of Ceylon is 23X7 |>. ('. The two 
dates cannot have been arrived at with mutual knowledge. Investigations in relation to race show 
it to be by no means impossible that Southern India was cure the passage ground by which the 
ancient progenitors of Northern and Mediterranian rat es proceeded to the parts of the globe which 
they now inhabit." 

From this we may infer that the greater part of Ceylon was destroyed about 
4,300 years ago />. in B.C. 2387 which is the period of the deluge according to Bud¬ 
dhist priests. Again it is clear that, when the south part of Southern India was 
destroyed by the sea, the inhabitants migrated through Southern India to other places. 
9 . The ship in which'Satyavirata was saved and the Malaya mountains 
The Tamilian Antiquary by Pandit D. Savariroyan, M.R.A.S. 

! “ Before this diluvial catastrophe, the western Ghats were known as the Northern 

I mountains, in relation to the southern Land which was submerged by the ocean. The Satapatlia 

| Brahmana relates that the ark of Manu rested in the Northern mountains and the Puranas mcn- 

| tion that he, the ‘ Lord of the Dravida’, underwent austere penance in the Malaya. The Malia- 

! bharata and the Puranas give an account of seven other Kishis who accompanied Manu and 

| settled in the new colony. This indicates the advent of other clans led by other Kishis who 
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followed the footsteps of the “Lord of the Oravida". Thus it appears that the Tamilian race 
that settled in the Pandya laud belonged to these eight Rishis or Prajapatis, one of whom was the 
famous Rishi Pulastya of the extreme south, from whom were descended Agastya, the Tamil 
Muni and Ravana, the king of South. 

The Satapatha Brahmana, in which the story of Manu first occurs, docs not mention the 
name of the Northern Mountains. However, there is ample evidence in the Puranic accounts to 
identif}' the ‘ Northern Mountain' with the Western Ghats, and the particular spot on which the 
ark rested with Malaya." 

Here we read that the ship in which Satyavirata, the Dravidian King, was 

saved found a haven in the Malaya hill along with the Rishis. Malayan! is another 

name for the Pcthigai hill. The river Kritamala is not found in modern geography. 
It will be absurd to suppose that Satyavirata performed his Tapas on the banks of the 
Vaigai near Madura. Further, Malaya hill must have been to the south of North 
Madura and not to the north of it. But there is reason to suppose that just as the 
Kumari river, (which took its rise in the western ghats) the northern boundary of the 
South Pandya Kingdom, disappeared from the face of the earth, the river Kirutamala, 
which had its origin in the Pothangai hill might have once been the scene of the penance 
of Satyavirata near South Madura, and might have disappeared later on. Our 
inference, therefore, is that when South Madura, which was very far south of Southern 
India, was destroyed by the Sea, King Satyavirata. who was there, reached the 

Malaya hill, which is to the north of South Madura, with the help of his ship. 

io. The ancient temples in Cape Comorin. 

Essays by S. V. Thomas, M.A. Page 84. 

“ The earliest mention of Cape Comorin by Kuropcan writers is contemporaneous with 
the time of Alexander the Great- We have reason to believe that so early as the time of the 
Periplus the Cape was already famous as a sacred shrine of the Hindus. The temple was dedicated 
to Siva’s wife, called Kumari, or young woman, as emblematic of eternal youth and beauty. It is 
impossible to decide the precise site of the ancient temple seen by the Greek sailors. There are 
at present three temples at Cape Comorin. One is in complete ruins, and the sea is every day 
swallowing it up. This probably is the ancient of the three. Another is situated on an elevated 
rock the foot of which is constantly washed by the waves. The temple is antique in appcarcnce 
and structure, hut is dedicated evidently to Siva's son, not wife, as it contains a rude stone image 
ofGancsa. The third is the temple which pilgrims now go to visit- This has a comparatively 
modern look about it. * * * * • • * * * 

“ It is very probable that the most ancient temple has been buried under the sea, and that 
when the encroachments of the sea were arrested by the solid rocks that now stand out to check 
its progress, another temple was built and dedicated to the same goddess. This view is support¬ 
ed by the report that is current among the fishermen living in the neighbourhood. They say 
that in 1883, when the green Sun perplexed the scientific world, the sea receded all of a sudden 
some furlongs that there were then seen the ruins of old buildings with brazen gates and other 
accompaniments, that some of the fishermen'ventured out to drag them ashore, hut that before they 
could succeed the sea came back to assert her ancient dominion, and the enterprise was given over. 
If this be true, wc have strong reasons for supposing that the temple which astonished the Greeks 
is imbedded in sea, and that the present temple afterwards rose to the honour of the tutelary 
goddess of the Cape." 
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We find from the above extracts that the temple dedicated to Parvati—the 
emblem of eternal youth and beauty-which is in Cape Comorin, the southernmost point 
of India, has been submerged, and that temples which were built later on, including a 
temple to Ganesha, are being washed by the sea. It is said that these temples which 
had been submerged, appeared above the surface in 1X83 when the sea receded a little, 
that some fishermen tried to bring ashore the gates of brass belonging to them, but 
had to give it up when they saw the waters of the sea rising once more. We gather 
again that gates of gold and brass were used in the building of palaces and temples by 
those ancient people. The destruction by sea of the ancient temples of Cape Comorin 
is also inferred. 

11. The location of Lemuria. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India Vol. I, Intro. P. 20, 21 by E. Thurston. 

“ In the chapter devoted to ‘ Migration and distribution of organisms,' Haeckel, in 
referring t<» the continual changing of the distribution of land and water on the surface of the earth, 
says : “The Indian ocean formed a continent, which extended from the Sund.i Islands along the 
Southern Coast of Asia to the east coast of Africa. This large continent of former times Sclater 
has railed Lemuria, from the monkey-like animals which inhabited it, and it is at the same time of 
great importance from being the probable cradle of the human race. The important proof which 
Wallace has furnished by tiie help of chronological facts, that the present Malayan Archipelago 
consists in reality of two completely different divisions, is particularly interesting. The western 
division, the Indo-Malayan Archipelago, comprising the large islands of Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, 
was formerly connected by Malacca with the Asiatic continent, and piobahly also with the I.emurian 
continent just mentioned. The eastern division, on the other band, the Austro-Malayan Airhi|X'l- 
ago, comprising Celebes, the Moluccas, New (iuinea, Solomon's Islands, etc., was formerly directly 
connected with Australia.” 

The above extracts enable us to infer that tlu* ancient continent of India, 
which was to the South of India in the Indian Ocean, was the original habitation of 
man, that it was the cradle of all nations, and that after the destruction of the conti¬ 
nent the various races occupied the shores which wore against them. Natural historians 
who have made a comparative study of the nations, the fauna and the flora of the 
neighbouring countries, conclude that all races should have originated from this 
continent of Lemuria. Moreover, the ancient history of almost all nations is 
unanimous in acknowledging a deluge, and in saying that particular nations are the 
descendants of a saint who was miraculously saved from the deluge. 

12. Some noteworthy points in connection with the deluge. 

The New Popular Encyclopedia Vol. IV, Page 325. 

“ Many other nations mention, in the 1113 Biological part of their history, inundations 
which in their essential particulars, agree with the scriptural account of Noah's preservation. 
Hence many persons have inferred the universality of this inundation. To this, it has been 
replied that each nation localizes the chief events and actors as connected with itself, necessitating 
an Ararat, an ark and a Noah in each instance. Fold in the Chinese mythology, Sottivrata or 
■Satyavrata in the Indian, Xisuthrus in the Chaldsen, Ogygcs and Deucalion in the Greek, have 
each been recognized by many as the Noah of the sacred scriptures under a different name. Even 
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Toigauppyam complete should consist of three parts ; on letters, words and prosody, or rather 
versification as an art. Of these the last part cannot be found complete- Toigauppyam has had 
three commentaries written upon it by Natchinarkiny, Yilampooran, and Shenauvareiyan 
[Nunnool.J 

The Sootrams of Tholkappiam are looked upon by the Tamilians of even the 
present day as precious as gold. Yet there are few who have understood the author and 
practised his sayings. Doctor McLean speaks of 8,000 Sutras whereas only as few 
as 1,612 are in use at present. This makes us think that the others must have been des¬ 
troyed by moth. There is reason to think that the 12,000 Sutrams referred to by 
Dr. Winslow might be Chittahathiyam. The Tholkappiam treats about the ancient 
manner's and customs of the Tamils, law and politics, division of the country and Music. 
Its grammar is so elegant and chaste that it beats any style of Tamil even in its 
advanced stage. There is no further proof necessary for the glory and dignity of Tamil. 

14. Some evidence for proving antiquity. 

When we speak of the First Sangam and its Presidents who lived 4,400 years 
before the author of Tholkappiam, our readers may doubt our statements as these lead 
one to the belief that nine and ten thousand years have passed since creation, whereas 
the recognised period of the creation is but 6,000 years from now. It is the opinion of 
historians that the ‘days mentioned in the opening chapter of the book of Genesis writ¬ 
ten by the sage Moses about 3,400 years ago, are each of them an Ooli (a certain num¬ 
ber of years). This is supported by the fact that the skeletons of animals buried deep 
into the earth now discovered are much bigger than those of animals which went into 
the ark with Noah. The skeletons of giant men are also being unearthed from time to 
time. The age of some trees which grow on hilly places is reckoned to be over 20,000 
years. Age of trees based upon their separate layers is always reliable. The following 
extract will throw some light on it. 

Doubts of Infidels, Page 26, 

“ The bones of man, of the type of the North American Indian, have been exhumed from 
the delta of the Mississippi at New Orleans, which were found lying below the fourth forest level, 
and making large allowance, must have lain there for more than fifty-thousand years. The 
exhumed relics of ancient civilisation in the valley of the Nile antedate the History of the Jewish 
theocracy and the foot prints of the Creator are found in the granite pages of the primary and 
fossiliferous rocks, long anterior to thelabulous era of this Cenesaical history of creation* Hum¬ 
boldt describes a tree now growing in the famous gardens of Montezuma, as more than six- 
thousand years old, and another in Central America as but little less than twenty-thousand years 
old.” 

Here the author says that bones of men, resembling those of the North 
American Indians, have been exhumed near New Orleans, and that they must be at 
least 50,000 years old. The deluge seems to have converted large forests into areas of 
sand, on which other forests rose. And these forests,'after thousands of years, in their 
turn again became seas of sand, and so this process was goingon forages as the result of 
four different deluges. Judging from the flora and fauna of these separate layers of earth, 
Paleontologists ascribe thousands of years to the formation of each layer. When they 
found the bones of the type of North American Indians in the last of these four layers 
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they reckoned that they must have been under the earth for over 50,000 years. On the 
banks of the Nile were also unearthed mauy relics which throw light upon her ancient 
civilisation. Among long-lived trees is mentioned the Paparapuli (Adansonia digitata) 
whose age is computed to be 20,000 years. This species is found in Southern India. 
This is a tree indigenous to South India and not an importation. Yogis who under* 
stand the virtue of its juice make a small incision in the trunk, apply the lime ot the 
sulphate of copper to the place and receive the milk that exudes from it in a small vessel. 
The drinking of this juice makes them go off into a trance and they remain in a state of 
unconciousness for nearly four days. It is considered that this juice is of great help to 
them in the performance of yoga and other rigid functions. The fact that the properties 
of a tree arc well known in a particular country proves beyond doubt that the tree is 
indigenous to that country, in some parts of Southern India it is known as theBhuta 
tree ; and it is considered so sacred that no one destroys its branches or leaves. Its 
trunk is very broad and the top tapers gradually into a conical shape. This tree is 
found in great abundance in the Tanjore District, and it is also seen in some places of 
Madura and Tinnevelly Districts. In the city of Tanjore, one of them may be seen in 
the Sivaganga garden and another near the banks of the Vennar. Many may be found 
in the delta of the Cauvery. When a section is made of the trunk of this tree, different 
layers se en there help in reckoning the age of it which may be placed at the first Ooli. 
The existence of this tree in many other places is made out by the following extract. 
Dravidian comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, Page 66, Foot-note. 

Huge old specimens of the Baobab, or Adansonia Digitata, an African tree, of which 
the Hindus do not know even the name, may still be seen in or near various sites of foreign com¬ 
merce in the extreme south of the Indian peniasula : e. # in Kottar, near Cape Comorin, and near 
Tuiicorin in Tinnevelly possibly on the site of the ancient Kolkhi” 

The author says that the Baobab is an African tree which may be seen in or 
near sea coast towns in India engaged in foreign commerce and that the Hindus arc 
ignorant even of its very name. But to those South Indian people, who are cognisant 
of its virtues, it is not unknown. There is reason to think that this tree must have once 
been found in abundance in the land between Africa and South India before it was sub¬ 
merged and it is now found in the adjoining countries. Particulars of this tree are 
given in the following extracts 
Winslow's Dictionary P. 728. 

uuuffLf ^—(also Qu(*m*u>jru) A species of large trce f Adonsouia degitata.’’ 
and again in 

Vasudeva Naidu’s Ayurveda Paravaram P. 676. 

L*rZuruLffigjtBffu> t uuuffuufdl, yAttffih, Adonsonia digitata, Baobob, Monkey bread tree. 

, This tree has spread to a large extent in Africa and our own country. The fruit of the tree has 
the virtues of relaxing the ndrves and the pulse and of stopping the flow of blood and puss. It also 
causes the relaxation of pulse by curing the burning sensations. It might also be administered 
with effect for diarrohea and fever arising from phlegmatic cold.” 

The above extract shows the various names by which this tree is known. 
There is reason to think that Yogis largely used it on account of the peculiarly good 
properties it possessed. This long-lived tree must have been found in earliest times in 
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Lemuria whose sages did rigid penance lo obtain long life. It is but natural that after 
the destruction of the continent it should have survived in those parts of land which 
were adjoining, namely in Africa and South India. The fact that these trees arc found 
near Pothigai hills and on the banks of the Cauvery shows that these were not importa¬ 
tions from other countries. 

Castes and Tribes of Southern India by E. Thurston Vol. I, Introduction P. XXIV. 

“On the evidence of tlu: very close allinities between the plants and animals in Africa 
and India at a very remote period, Mr. R. 1 ). Oldham concludes that there was once a continu¬ 
ous stretch of dry land connecting South Africa and India." 

This extract also proves our point. It is based upon the peculiar resemblance 
between the flora of Africa and South India. 

* Another proof for the antiquity of nations is furnished by the Egyptians who, 
according to calculations, seem to have been in existence 10,000 years ago, and who 
were skilful in manufacturing earthen vessels entirely by their hand without the usual 
aid of the rod and the wheel. The following extract proves our statement:— 

Hutchinson’s History of the Nations, Page 5. 

Early Egyptians making pottery ro.ooo years ago. 

“Thejnoiit abundant handwork of the early Egyptians was the finely made pottery 
entirely formed by hand. It was built up from the base and in form so true that no error is percep¬ 
tible. The facing was finished with a coat of red haematite, w^icli turned to a brilliant black in 
the furnancc. It is interesting to note that the same materials arc used in the same kind of 
patterns b}' the hill tribes at the back of Algeria at the present time." 

The extract enables us to infer the existence of men not only 10,000 years 
ago, but long before that period also. For judging the age of man by the progress 
mankind has made since creation, we may divide the ages into three :—the first stage is 
that in which man lived on fruits, seeds and honey; the second is the age when the 
properties of fire were known which enabled man to broil raw roots, raw fruit and 
seeds in the fire, and the third stage is that in which earthen vessels were used for 
cooking grains and greens and herbs. Historians prove antiquity by various other 
means also, such as the implements, clothing, and the dwelling place used in the various 
stages of existence. If an Egyptian had made earthen vessels 10,000 years ago in the 
third stage of man’s existence, it is not improbable that skeletons of men 50,000 years 
old should have been exhumed. The existence of things in America and Egypt in 
ancient times proves the existence of man in the continent of Lemuria also from the 
earliest times. 

From the above statements we find it is not beyond the chances of probability 
to say that the author of Tholgaupiam lived 8,ooo years ago and that the First Sangam 
was instituted 12,000 years ago. The statement that Agastyar flourished in the time of 
the First Sangam over 8,000 years ago and that he was the author of the grammar which 
treated about the three divisions of Tarfiil, lyal, lsai and Natakam, is rather surprising to 
us, short-lived men. Why should we not believe Nakkeeranar who wrote the commen¬ 
tary on Irayanar Ahapporul 1,800 years ago ? Could we imagine him capable of an untruth 
who fought with Paramasivam by saying “ Even if one had an eye in the forehead 
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(as Sivan has) one must acknowledge one's mistake"? liven if he stated an untruth, 
would it not have been refuted by the learned vidwans of the Tamil Sangam which then 
existed ? Those days were not the same as the modern times when people hesitate 
to refute others out of sheer regard for the preservation of peace. I his period is also 
made mention of by Adyarkunallar. Hence the undoubtedness of its antiquity. It is 
enough for our purpose that the boundaries of countries which existed at the end of the 
first Ooli, and the magnificent grammar of the Tamil literature, are made mention of by 
reliable authorities such as Tholkappiam even <S,ooo years ago. 

15. The religion of South India. 

Glancing into the antiquity of South India, wc* see that it abounds with Kings 
who were famous for their equity and justice, devotees whose sole business was the wor¬ 
ship of the deity, and kishis well known for their devotion and culture. We may conclude 
by the following extracts that the inhabitants of the continent of Lemuria were chiefly 
responsible for the Hindu religion, the worship of the deity and the arts of civilised life 
and were also instrumental in disseminating their religion in the North. 

District Manual of Madura, Pt. Ill, Page 48. 

44 Mr. Pope in his edition of the Abbe Dubois' work says that in South India numberless 
legends relating to devout worshippers of the Linga arc current: that some of them arc curious, 
and they are exclusively of southern origin. And Wilson states in his introduction to the catalogue 
that tradition uniformly points to an extension of Hinduism and civilization from the extreme south 
of the Peninsula." 

We may conclude from the above extracts and from the facts that Sri Krishna 
instructed Arjuna to remove his people from Dwaraka to Indraprastha in the North¬ 
east to be safe from the deluge and that Paramasivan protected the 300 Solia Brahmins, 
the remnants of those saved from the deluge, at Avudayarkoil for the purpose of 
disseminating the Brahmin religion, that there was an exodus of the people from the 
South to the North. 

Again, we see in all the chief centres of South India enormous temples, 
magnificent sculptural work, huge cars and a number of temples dedicated to Siva and 
many lingams, while such sights are rare in North India. 

Again, we see the people of South Madura were specially devoted to the 
service of Siva, both Siva and his two sons Ganesha and Subramania being held in the 
highest esteem by them. It is to be noted that in all the provinces of the destroyed 
Lemuria the worship of Siva predominated. It is believed that Siva and his son were 
the chief guides of the Kingdom of South Madura for many years, that they patronised 
Tamil literature by being Presidents of the first Sangam which had a long life of nearly 
4,400 years. It is for that reason, and also being struck by the God hood that was 
manifest in them, that the people of South Madura built splendid temples for them, set 
up the lingam in the most holy places, and made enormous cars to be of use in the 
temple processions. Vast maniyam lands and other offerings have been given so that 
the festivals and the daily poojahs might go on for ever. By means of daily and monthly 
gifts they have perpetuated the daily service of the temple. Arrangements have been 
made so that one might definitely know what poojah should be performed, at what hour 
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of the day or night, with what particular libations and offerings and by what particular 
priest. Those who are appointed to sing and dance during the services of the temple 
do their work most regularly. The arrangements for poojahs are so perfect that people, 
religiously inclined, may go at any part of the day or night with their gifts and offer 
them to god. The small ministrations such as watering the temple garden which sup¬ 
plies flowers for worship, gathering the flowers early in the morning for the poojah. 
sweeping the precincts of the temple and lighting it are performed with the greatest 
enthusiasm. They sing soul-inspiring songs such as Thevaram and Thiruvachagam in 
the worship of the deity. They commune with the deity by being in the same posture 
for hours having their five senses under the most perfect control. They perform vira- 
tams to keep the body, which is the birth place of all that is evil, in strict subjection. 
In short the temple is always filled with the music and dancing and offering and other 
requisites of divine service. Those who have attended the services of Parvatiamman in 
the temple of Alavai in Ootaramadura will testify to the beauty of temple poojahs. The 
services of the temples are so arranged that a man in anv one of the four stages of 
existence—sarithai, kiriai, yogam, and gnanam—may find in them all that is requisite 
to satisfy his spiritual needs. 

It is also seen that those who escaped from the deluge came and occupied 
South India and there built temples similar to their ancient ones and introduced there 
the worship of their old deities. 

We now proceed to prove that just as the Hindu religion was found in the 
vast provinces of South of India in the remotest times, so also the Tamil language was a 
pure unmixed language which existed there from the ancient limes. 

IV. THE ANTIQUITY OF TAMIL. 

i. The Antiquity and beauty of the Tamil language used by the 
inhabitants of Southern India. 

^OBLE readers ! if we want to understand clearly the sublcty and antiquity of 
Indian music we would do well to make*a few observations on the rami! language 
which includes within itself the poetry of the Music and the Drama. The period of the 
origin of Indian Music is as ancient as the period of the Tamil language, and the sweet¬ 
ness of Indian Music is the sweetness of the language itself. Just as the language stands 
unmixed and unaffected by other languages, so also the Music of South India is perfect 
in itself having special rules of its own without seeking the aid of other music. So, 
before we speak about the music of South India which is held in. the highest esteem by 
musicians of repute, we would do well to say a few words about the antiquity and 
dignity of the Tamil language. As the remarks that we are about to make are but the 
good or evil to the Tamil language derived from the comparison of different languages 
and different countries by different scholars, we earnestly implore our readers not to 
imagine that we have any special motive for decrying any language or any nation. 
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Historians say that the inhabitants of the destroyed continent of Lemuria were 
highly civilised long before the historic period and quite prior to the period of the dawn 
of civilisation in other countries. In support of this we find that South Madura, which 
was a part of it, had an ancient brilliant history of its own, that the Pandyan Kings who 
ruled over it as well as the presidents of the Tamil Sangarn, yea, even the Tamil 
language itself—had an antiquity and excellence of their own which were indisputable. 

'The first two letters of the word (piAyi) 'Tamil namely ) Tami mean “peer¬ 
less” “ standing by itself, and the word Tamil means '• sweetness". We shall presently 
see that in conformity with its derivative meaning, the Tamil language, according to 
eminent scholars, was perfect in itself without, in the least, being dependent on other 
languages. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Page (42.) 

“There is little doubt tlut the Providian languages are inenmparably older in point of 
time than the Sanskrit. It is not an unreasonable supposition that they once occupied the whole 
of I lindiistan and have been driven to ilieii present position to the south and along the coast by 
t lu* encroach incut «»l other languages coining from the North-west." 

We see from tin* above extract, that the language spoken in India before the 
advent of the Aryans, was Tamil. 

Further, we shall see, that although the* language has undergone some change 
owing to the exigencies of time, its grammar is intact and perfect. That it was in this 
perfect and unchangeable state thousands of years ago, is proved by the following. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency Page (112.) 

"As far as present evidence goes, however, they are indigenous to India, and perhaps 

specially indigenous to Southern India.As to their language, no other is known to which it 

can be affiliated. It stands alone, without any immediate predecessor. In origin, it must he long 
anterior to the Sanskrit, which, lias subsequently played so important a political part with regard to 
it. Its original strength is shown by the great persistence of its grammatical formations through 
all the vicissitudes of history.” 

Here the author says, that some of the Greek characters were derived from 
Hebrew, some Pali characters from Greek, some Sanskrit characters from Pali, and 
most of the Prakrit characters from Sanskrit; but he is at a loss to derive the Tamil 
characters from any other language. The 'Tamil language stands by itself. He further 
says that its strength is shown by the great persistence«>f its grammatical rules through 
all the vicissitudes of history. 

'The same fact is established by the following extract. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Page (49.) 

“ North Indian Civilization, when it came as far south as the Tamul country, found the 
people already in possession of the art ol writing and of cultivated language. In musi.qucnce of 
this, Sanskrit did not regulate the Tamul phonetic system, and merely held the place of a foreign 
leai ned language." 

The above extracts show that the Tamilian* were equally civ ilised and cultured 
like the Aryans who came from the North. The Aryans were not able to influence the 
'Tamil language to any appreciable extent as they did with the other languages which 
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they came in contact with. It is the Aryans who gave the name, * Dravidam ' to the 
oldest Tamil words, the name ’* Dravida Desam" to the place where the language was 
used, and the name “ Dravidians” to the people who spoke the language. We shall see 
from the following extract that being unable to write in their own exalted language the 
simple name ‘ Tamil* they railed it by some other name which had not the slightest 
connection with it! 

aGgikyi IS <>ri$£ijj 4 ' ( |..^iii£«bP ulmi.. 489. 

u piAiftrBnLLi-o&ir (SfiH'i: ; ^^nseir 

Q 0 urrakv utrvp ujp $ inflow 

Qaute6T#(&> j*i&srmL&LLL-p(r*js Qpifl&r :•$/. fg)dj&n piAl£i j Lfawms rfn f * f!# ; *iauaa. # A # 

gep/tSleiJviijiflu i untMity. inposipu un<atDg$,ttirr( 2 u!T.‘v G?a v.fpi un&»€$>&hfflw &:?&m (a-u^y .*,! dH<*frrL (&u> 

jbpQpjbp.<b 1 ; r 9ffim\arQ^iitii umir ueny>u bt: .iosafl/b Mtirujji fdanJt 
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A^eirtLjil, fiairaSt—QiL^oruenira^lear fj£)jS*(*HiLiib'u.:/[tTatrgj, ^uScq/lc .<? ; uQunitr 3 h../si/v# y; .vitit jpf&.trr.\ # 
j 8 p($ Qf cor(/yQest Qpamflu: utfm&yA^p ptr&sar Guu np'u. it g 1 jfil,*ni '.42 i.V f y/r-’<s;«r airbag; £*, * t- 

Qutujjir&iiyi&lqfippA'&it Qigi 61 jl-.Qldit ifl/h 0 u iS';h jg)ti. pn*rrjfc. m~Gioffifl *ai/._ Qun*\ G ; f<£r 

Qioirifl Qj$6bt<pb)lLi$- ; a !/ 0 tbpga . ^)p<6C).\ puQifu i >’. penfifijf yir&iL.'ira»6\?.Qa.i-MU£t Q&irarmr*».k. .'»& 

Abithana Chintamani by Singaravelu Mudaliar, Page 489, 

" Alt tlu* three Kings of the Tamil Country were descendants of either the Soorya 01 the 
Chandra kulams. They seem to have ruled even before the IIvaparayuga. One of the Pandya 
Kings evidently fed the whole army of the Pandavas in the great war. lie was also a patron of 
Tamil scholars. * v v Moreover, this imi<| im* language has the peculiarity of stand¬ 

ing by itsell without being inlluenced at all by other languages. Scholars will be able to lind this 
out by reference to ancient literature. It is absurd to say that the word “Tamil” is derived from 
“ Dravidam", as the term is equally applied to other languages such as, Telugu, Malayalam Cana- 
rese, Maharashtra and tiuxrati. In any case the Sanskrit language is by no means prior t<> tin Tamil 
language, as the Aryans found this language in the South when they imigrated southwards, and 
were ignorant of its name. Just as tlu* Sanskrit was the language of the north, Tamil was the 
language of the South. 'This clearly shows that Tamil was an ancient independent language." 

The Aryans, who hated to pronounce the name Tamil, called it the Dravidian 
language. They tried to establish a derivative connection between the words *• Tamil" 
and “ Dravidam" thus trying to establish that * Tamil* was derived from Sanskrit. 
'They said “ Dravidam" became “ Thiramilam" as 1 1 might in some eases be used for 
‘d the long * ra’ became short thus giving 1 Thiramilam*; then it became “ Thamilam" 
by dropping the second letter * ra’, which in its turn became * Tamil’ by dropping the 
end syllable ’am'. Hut what about the letter *vi’V What is the connection between 
4 viand * mi,’.-* As they are capable of interpreting things in a round-about way like the 
man who tries to reach his nose by taking his hand round the head instead of going 
straight in front, they interpreted an easy slnkam in the Sangeetharatnakaram ofSaranga- 
devar in JodilVerent ways without in the least arriving at the truth ! When we notice that 
they interpret the meaning by taking letter after lette , they must only hold their peace 
and keep their mouths shut, as the man who realised that every thing was Hrahmam 
kept his mouth shut in proof thereof! Though we realise that Sanskrit is a superior 
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language 1 and that its literature contains many precious gents, yet we cannot he blind to 
the fact that it is a dead language. 

They changed the forms of many words from time to time that people might 
think that they were derived from Sanskrit, and supported the transformation hv 
i writing hooks, puranams and fables. I I‘they barefacedly declare that the Tamil word 

I "Neer'(/ff = water) was derived from Sanskrit * Ntvram’. and that uo p. e. of the Tamil 

; words are derived from Sanskrit there is no limit to which they may go ! Do they mean to 
say that the Tamil Scholars, who conduct! <1 the Sangam lur neai k .p.pio years hcleiv 
the first Ooli. and the innumerable people win* lived long before that time. ncv< drank 
water? Or were they at a loss to find a suitable name for water f Was it after the 
advent of the Aryans that they wen* able to distinguish hot water i Hi) trom cold 
water ( r *ak&ifir) t and differentiate (jk/-) river water from (spring water), 

(Mud water), (red water), Q-n tn (Philosophers arid), d/ii (sea water) 

04f//r (drinking water) (water of the lender eoeuannt), Hears from the 

eye), and (spittle) and such waters? They did the same with many other words. 

To prove that these Tamil words were derived from Sanskrit they mutilated manv .1 
word by lengthening or shortening the sounds or by bringing in alien sounds. Tlu\ gave 
Sanskrit names to many an important hill. river. city and people in the Tamil numiiy 
and perpetuated the fraud by composing Puranams and history to suit the same. Then 
puranams and poems were preached broadcast belt ire kings and subjects, and they win 
made to believe them as true. People who believed their derivation ol ‘ Naiatliam' and 
‘ Narayanan* from ' Neera’ *’ Nceram" and •iiaram' believed also their philology which 
derived ‘Neer’ from " Naram" and “ Nceram’ and their other trumped up tales ! When 
once the Sanskrit language obtained adhere nts in the Tamil country many a Sanskrit 
word was boldly introduced. We need not say more. All right minded people undci - 
stand it. 

We had to say all these on account of the undisputed fact that Poetry which 
is the chief adjunct of Music, and which is one of the three angains of the language itself, 
flourished from the earliest times in the South and that it was carried north by the 
Aryans who came from there. We shall speak about the subject later on. 

We may see from the follow ing extracts how Sanskrit was largely introduced 
into the Tamil language. 

2. The process of the introduction of Sanskrit words into Tamil. 

Manual of the administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, Page 4. 

“ It is t<> be observed that though the long list of names mentioned in the Ponrana** are 
all Sanskrit, these .ire only book names. The names of tin* country reported or ascertained l»v Aiyan 
travellers ami settlers were invariably translated into Sanskrit by the lite rary ra**tr of the Aryans. 

It is a very common error to sup|>osc that berause none but Sanskrit iiarnc^ aie found in the 
ancient literature of the country, it was therefore a country occupied by an Aryan |H*ople, ,md dial 
all the places mentioned were founded by tile Aryan**. Hut in far* as the Ar\au visitor* to India 
had the monojioly ofliterature, the indigenous names could only appeal in a Sanskrit form; and 
no argument is to be thence deduced in one direction or another as to the extent of the Aiyan 
colonizations. In later times Aryan influence has undoubtedly given current name', to geographic al 
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places even in Southern India. * * * it will be seen from the next note that Greek literature 

is analogous to Sanskrit in presenting indigenous Indian names in such a fcuicek.drcss that the}’ 
arc not easily recognisable ; but the Greeks did not at all to the same extent actually translate Indian 
names." 

The above extract shows that the Tamil words were changed into Sanskrit 
and introduced into the puranas by the Aryans and that they were adepts in building 
eastles in the air and in giving Sanskrit names to cities and houses which they had 
never built! The Aryans were naturally clever in representing as genuine truth 
anything which they heard or anything which they imagined to be true. Some of them 
are so clever that even if a new phenomenon appeared in the world they would trace 
the existence of it ir. their puranas from the ancient times ! The Indians have become 
habituated to believe such stories. Tile Aryans who entered India more or less in 
modern times, ignored, or kept in the hack ground, its ancient people, its language 
and literature, and the history of its ancient Kings and great men, and made much of their 
own language, their own literature and their own great men. It is said that when the 
Greeks who invaded India changed some of the Indian names into their own language, 
the names could hardly be recognised as Indian, hut the sin of the Aryans in this 
respect was much greater. Doctor McLean says that it is a common error to 
suppose that India was a country inhabited by the Aryans and that all the chief cities 
there were established by them. We must, on the same lines, assert that it is equally 
an error to suppose that Tamil is derived from Sanskrit, and that Tamil language 
has no charms but for the introduction of a number of Sanskrit words. It appears that 
when the first Tamil Sangam, its literature and the country were destroyed in the first 
Ooli, Tholkappiam was the only work that survived. Later works of the time of the 
Middle Sangam were destroyed in the second Ooli. We shall see that even the few 
which survived this are found mutilated by the introduction of Sanskrit words and by 
Sanskrit works which support the mutilation. 

>i%'i ^iFuj jumujoah .jn^^ iuinL B.A., Cuni^itfar i i 4 a& 14 . 15 . 

“ GH—QmiTifliLirTefriT tp(LQaSGitp&siL s^en iL/aw irivgj eui—Quaff ifiuiluv 

jbiroo&dr isu0uu<r«oi n^iipeartr. jtfQirr&Qvtr^vcvtra) ^earn) jyr uj/r/rfrayii, sfev iLfetsBrir^Si 
*n€arjD€uiriruj tSIgnp&ouaujbfl,* LfjTirasonija&r 

fi»vsotrp ‘«gyi/FfiOTr.T, r ^gsb t auxaHscr, (?«war/rw/r’ warrp sir *)&&>&&&tr £1 QpatpeDiu Qil^c\: QtoAuu 
snUi^taSiLt—eeriT. 

‘ Q/>pU6B>L-UU t &6BftiA Q&tfQdJ QfiGDp&OUiCeUtT „V 

l mr;k'&iGBS& &irjslu$k sml.i^.w^ff ibniLuf.w^fi .' 

erekjp 1 ^ifhuoo.fr QntrsQ typ/agi- siS dv.7 softa vtLfii strains. g)«a rgj/ih jy«/ir fib sirtltf-j 

fiAlpg*irseifh~ib £ies)u><i-<?rr*Q&ratre^w Qio^jgUsngu LSgLfSsQvrrm^nh giQsirourt-earn) piUipSu-p 

t-ra> eS^tuias%BinL]u> QwttiflQuujtrpgjj 'piApir QfeaeetQg ptnuflipm 

Guirs\)Qiui6JL-Qu)tTL£lu$&fiearjpt(2tDfi£ly$}p($'2jGnai t Q}iifiarQiJtrcvcyu>3irLLt9.CBrir. * * * * 

ptriLsar &i£Il-wsq$s(§p pssui^. i-iJ 2 <u ijJduj $e$L$sar u(djJdsQstrergj u0<u6vl/«m-«u 

iQtfhuir piAjfisirilifLji)(*sjhjDuif. f puStfi^iSesnu Qtutru.u^s ‘Stasput aeargpib Qwjjtfijh LjgjevGpnrt QeSkl! 

ai8stRs@unr£r w 9faie£$$i$u9p U6X j>n evsar eueog spear it. piAtpunwaigffaiffff «> pp&u 
j(to>*ujtT#t pmsmr putitfQuDfftfluSair <2uffdea>sGuj p^taN* Q*eieurrgrTa$$B)ff.'' 
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“ SgDjPKgj Qjftr \uu>frkf 

QpQ&ir iDSiSrt &,pkg) eSerriiQua 
LDL-trfi ujSsarir mneku€s>u> 

u'iieup<su career sireoii. h 

The Tamil language by Pandit Sooryanarayana Sastriar B.A., p. 14, 15. 

The upholders of Sanskrit learnt the manners and customs of the Tamilian* and wrote 
works in Sanskrit to be in conformity with them. They writ' also responsible lor devising pura- 
nams in connection with their sacred shrines as they were wcll-verserl in religion and arts. They 
gradually introduced the division of castes into Brahmins, Kings, Vaisyas and Agriculturists which 
were unknown among the Tamilian*. Compare with this what Kupilar says in his nhnval where he 
denounces the Aryans, for having established the four castes as having existed from the time of 
creation. Further by the display of their intelligence they got round the Tamil Kings and obtained 
the coveted posts of prime-ministers and nobles. They copied into Sanskrit many piecious things 
found amongst the Tamilian*, and boasted that they had knowledge of them heluie tin* Tamilian* 
and made out that they wore copied from their own literature into the Tamil language. The 
Aryans who were clever in devising characters and letters to suit the dilVrrrut places they emigrat¬ 
ed to, introduced the ‘grantham’ to suit thr Tamil Country and the Tamil literature. T hey wrote 
many works in the new ‘characters’ in praise of the Tamilian*. But the scholars and admirers of 
the indigenous language were never alleeted by these fulsome praises but went on cultivating tlu ii 
own language without being influenced by the Aryan novelties. 

We have to accept the above statement as it comes from a learned Sanskrit 
scholar who is himself an Aryan. T here is every reason to suppose, judging' from what 
the Pandit says, that many of the T amil works were written out in Sanskrit, and that 
alterations were made here and thereto make them appear that they were prior in lime 
to the T amil works. To give a few instances, we lincl that some of tile ehootrams in 
Perahathiyam and in Tholkappiam. and some treatises in connection with medicine, 
alchemy, yogam. gnanam and astronomy betray many interpolations which lead us to con¬ 
clude they must have been tampered with by Sanskrit writers This.is glaringly evident 
from the work railed “ Peri^ai (‘hoothiram” generally ascribed to Kalarainbar. a disciple 
of Ahastya T he book speaks about ten different Kalams (periods) through which I he 
language has passed. T he first katarn was in the shape of sound ; the second, of 
letters; the third, of grammar ; the fourth, of Sangams ; tlu* fifth, of the rule of Matathi- 
pathis ; the sixth, of the Jains ; the seventh, of the Puranas ; the eighth, of unrighteous 
ness ; the ninth, of the play of the deity ; and the tenth, of the modern times T his 
arrangement is found in the works of S. V. Damodaram Pillai. the commentator of 
Veerasholyam 34 years ago. So we conclude that this " Perisai (bout ram" ascribed to 
Kalarambar must have been written in the year “ Vishu*’a lew decades ago. Kvrn here 
a change has been made converting the fifth Anatharakalam of Damodaram Pillai into 
the “ time of the predominance of the Rulers of Mutts" or Matathipathis. All this 
clearly shows that the work could not have been by the disciple of Aliasthiyar. Tin- 
language also tells the same tale. Again, it is absurd to suppose that Kalarambar who 
flourished during the time of Ahasthiyar could have known anything about the 
“ modern times." Even supposing he prophesied anything about the 11 modern times" 
how came he to omit the future times’’ altogether ? This is surely the later work of 
some one who was interested in upholding the antiquity of Sanskrit. 
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The ancient Tamil musical works also shared the: same fate. They have been 
so cleverly manipulated as to make people think Indian musical treatises were derived 
from Sanskrit literature. Hut experts would clearly see the difference betweep Indian 
Music iti expounded by Sanskrit writers and the Music of the Carnatic country. 
Though the rule* of music given by Sanskrit writers arc 1 not used in the South, yet the 
different musical terms of tin 1 North are found here. Of this more anon. 

The following extract shows that the large introduction of Sanskrit words into 
the language is to be attributed to the influence of tin* Jains and Aryans of the period 
of the last Sangam. I Hiring the same period there was also a large introduction of 
Tamil words ini njjjJ&r languages. 

Vol. I, of the Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency Page 41, 42. 

"The great urnumber 11I the Sanskrit ami hiarrita won! 1 in the Dravidian languages 
wmc intnulnci (I by lli<* Jaina writers. Some tatsamas, however, were introduced by the three 
comparatively modern philo.-,nphi» m1; »oI>: the Slieiva Siddhaunta. the school of Sankaracharya 
and the school <■!' Kamanujacharya. Sanskrit words are said to have been introduced even 
hrfo-c the time if tin 1 fains, Iml it is doubtful whether these are not ancient words common to 
both Aryan and Dravidian languages." 

The author here seems to doubt whether some of these words were not com¬ 
mon to the Aryan and the Dravidian languages. It is a known fact that the Aryans, 
who were interested in the Sanskrit language, wrote many works having the Tamil 
words and ideas for a basis but clothing them with the Sanskrit garb. So, many Tamil 
words must have also found their way into Sanskrit. It is but natural, that when onre 
the mingling has been perpetuated, for scholars to doubt whether they were originally 
Aryan or Dravidian. It is also the way of the world that when one determines never 
to return an article burro.ved, to shape and transform it beyond recognition. There is 
a Tamil proverb which says ‘‘ Though the article is a borrowed one, it so much suits 
iiiv lancy that, by my father, I swear I will not return it." 

We shall see from the following extract that the Aryans made hold to derive 
all Tamil from Sanskrit only alter a thorough fusion of the two languages, both in words 
and literature, had been made. 

Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, P. 34, 

11 Prnfcssot Wilson observes that the sp.>|;cu languages of I ho South were cultivated in 
imitation and rivalry of the Sanskrit, and but partially aspired to an independent literature; 
that that the principal compos'd Du* in Tamil, Teltigu, Canarcso, and Malayalam arc translations 
or paraphrases from Sanskrit works; and that they largely borrow the phraseology of their 
originals. This representation is not perfect 1 \ correct, in so far as the Tamil is concerned; for the 
compositions that are univei^ally admitted to be the ablest and finest in the language, viz., the 
Kural and the Chintamani, are perfectly independent of the Sanskrit, and original in design as 
well as in execution. ’ 

llere Prof. Wilson doubts the facts that Sanskrit was prior to Tamil, that the 
spoken languages of the South were cultivated as rival languages, that the Dravidian 
literature are but paraphrases or translations of Sanskrit and that their style betrays 
the original. This is exactly what every Sanskrit scholar believes undoubtedly at the 
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present day. The fusion between the two languages \v;is so rmnplrtr lint they inaeh 
bold in saying ii. 

It is no doubt true that within tin* last So<> years a few l\iranams and hooks 
on Vedanta philosophy have been translated into Tamil, Bin from this one eannot 
jump to the* conclusion that ancient literature which was prior to Sanskrit was derived 
from the later language*. ’• Thirukurar and " ( 'hintamani" are examples of works whic h 
are purely Tamil without any admixture of Sanskrit, Bui there are also ignorant 
people who imagine that some of the Tamil words here are Sanskrit. 

It is a recognised fact that ' ThirukuraT was composed at the period of the 
decadence of the 'Tamil (ountry and its rulers. And the superim books heating mi 
grammar. Music* and dancing (the three anganis of Tamil) and on iimralitv were 
destroyed by the* two deluge's. Works like" Thirnkural •*ame into c .i^inin* after the 
advent of the Aryans and the |.mis and at the close of the- I !md S. i n 1 . By gl.mciiig.it 
‘ Tholk.ipiam' we may see the gr.nidc*ur and iiidcpemh iut ot Tan d waac!s .md tin* com¬ 
plete* and perfect rule's of grammar of that period. I Vieon vim < ci . >i the .uiliquity 
of Tamil w ill never dream of de riving it from Sanskrit. 

3. How Tamil was the mother of languages. 

The following extracts will go to plow !i«.w the Tamil i.ingu.iip had an e.\ei I 
lenee of its own from the earliest times and how its grammatical rules were pcrlni. 
Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell. P. 2(j. 

" Nn piT.sm wlm liii" .iny at <(11.111:l. 11 ha w it'i lh< |>1 • m*ipl< «.f.ip.nalix* phi|o|i»g\ .mil 

w h>> has cai'clull v Miulucl the gi nmmai s ,md \ < e.d iiku n -> o' tin I >1 ,i\ iJi.ih l.i 1 . 1. :i i;t , .11 id rmr, 
pared them w ith those* ol l!i«- Sanskrit, e.iu suppn^i tlu! t!»• *ji .miinatn at t'lntuo and inlb\imi.d 
forms nt those languages and the 'ne ater numb* 1 of their moo 11111»«• 1 1 ; 1111 loop. ire c .ip.iMi ol 
being derived from the Sanskrit by ;mv dmktss ».f 1 m i t11iti»«t 1 u hat*-oevn 
Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, P. 4. 

This language* (Tamil) being the earliest cull i\ a led ol all tin I >1,1 \ aha 11 nil* mis I lie mo*.i 
copious, and that which contains the largest poition and the- m 1 1« si v.i 111 t\ ol indnhitaiib .mrienl 
forms, it is deservedly ||laeed at the* head of the Ii.*-!." 

The* above ejuotations show how Tamil was the mothei language to all langu¬ 
ages whom the Ar\ans named Dravidian. that its grammar is perfec t, that it is ol great 
antiquity and that it is (juite different from Sanskrit. 

The following extrac t shows the antiquity of Tholkappiam, its minutest rules 
of grammar and the existence of Tamil Vidwans prior to the time of Tholkappiam. by 
certain references made in it. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol I, P. (56,) 

" Tamul literature is the oldest among tlm Dravidian languages. 'To the sage Ag.vbya 
(of unknown date) arc attributed not only the formation of flu alpbabe t ami fiisi treatise* upon 
grammar, but also a number of treatises on various srimres But nothing aullwntir ‘onvivis from 
such an ancient time- The oldest extant Tamul grammar is calle d tlm ‘Tolgauppiam that is to say 
“The ancient book’: Such a work must have* been preceded by centuries of literary culture as ii 
lays down rules for different kinds of poetical compositions, deduced from examples furnbhed by 
the best authors whose works were then in existence. Its date cannot, however, be fixed." 


1 
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The above extract shows that the formation of the Tamil Alphabet, its grammar 
and its early prose treatises are attributed to tile sage Ahustyar. But his date is not 
dear. But he is sure that there must have been Tamil authors long before this 
time for Ahastya himself says that not only the language but also excellent treatises 
in the language existed before him. It may be seen from the following stan/as:— 

Guiv&^iijir. 

" gJdviArtwr G logoi ujdwdQu! (tpen/r^jn 
GDGU'6'4;Q'<96k ,gi Gltfitiiiauu'iiQlo” 

'* $wd£)‘L: iAteafl nS^dsansi lAIsbj Qm 

GTttTijflsip nr/& G ov) anar Q iLfiAlcarQ/*, 
y .7 err»,rf)««r Q^aioi Gem Qd/'^uu^jQurr.y) 
jjj} v vd&uj fieSaaQ pCtiuCd i Alovas soar tb ” 

Perahathiyam. 

1. Grammar was devised according to the strict rules of poetry or pmse writing. 

2. No grammar could exist without pmse or poetry. There can be no gingelly-oil with¬ 
out the sesamum seed. Just as the oil is derived from the seed, grammar is derived from written 
works.” 

This shows the excellence of the Tamil language even before the time of 
Ahastya. Thiruvilayada! JWanam also bears this out. The following extract shows 
that his grammar was composed in accordance with the culture of the times to suit the 
three .ingams of Tamil— lyal, Isai.and Nutakam (Grammar Music and Dancing.) 

“ O/L.Cfa/’) QfiOITC# ) LQ(tltLlfTllSleB)l--'& 

ihhVQBiibSjf & 

Q<fujtL((&^ix)iru 9 (n ) (^ i a<Al&r 
"taQ'&dpjs* G&fftVf$Lh Quff0{&jir,iTtf L f 

QaiijfiAlifliL)jrms &L,vGoaHujtft,;\ /iG/gu £ 

QfifcjP _W oV<JCW(i Qp&D fPUUL—Q&i600f 68 bHlJ 
ij.viQ/nn 00(2 jtrGeoT. 

Ahastya, w ho after a deep study of the Tamil literature in existence in the good Tamil 
country extending from Venkatagiri in the north to Cape Comorin in the South, devised the regular 
grammar explaining the characters, words and ideas found both in the colloquial prose works and 
the poems previous to his time. 

This extract shows the antiquity and perfection of the language. 

.4. How the Tamil words were used by traders from foreign countries. 

The extract quoted below shows that the Greeks and the Phoenicians who 
traded with South India called the articles of trade, which they carried from India, after 
their Tamil names, transliterating them into their respective languages. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 

“It is said that the Language, of the. Mountaineers of Rajah Mahal abounds in terms 
identified with Tamil and Telugu. What is more singular, the names by which the ivory, apes, 
and peacocks, conveyed by Solomon's ships of Tarsbisn were known, are the same with those still 
used in Tamil; seeming m imply that the traders, visited Ceylon, or India, and obtained with 
these novelties their Tamil names, Danin, Kapi, and Togai, as found in the Hebrew Bible.” 
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This shows thm the period of the trade with India was about i ,000 B.('. These 
traders, then, must have used the Tamil names lor articles exported from the Jamil 
country even 3000 years ago. But the imports into India are not mentioned which 
probably might have been marbles, porcelain, or toys then considered a novelty in 
India. So it is not likely that foreign Greek nr Hebrew words could have been largely 
introduced into Tamil. 

Manual of the Administration of the Madras Presidency, Vol. I, P (48.) 

'‘ The Phu*nicians wcicthc first to adopt a purely alphahrlie s\stcm. file general voice 
of antiquity gives them this credit and the farts agree with the rumour. The lndo-Arahian alphabet 
is held to represent the I limvarite of Smith Arabia and (hr alphabets of India as shown in die 
Asoka’s inscriptions. It will he seen later that this scheme tines uni provide for the original alphabet 
of the Dravidian nations, which remains thus uualiiliatcd in the same wax as are the Dravidian 
languages themselves.’' 

I he above extract declares that written Alphabet was first used ill Phoenicia, 
in Asiatic Turkey, in the Mediterranean, lie says that the inscriptions of Asoka wen- 
derived from the picture writing of Smith Arabia and the Indian Alphabet. But it is 
noteworthy that the Dravidian Alphabet stands iuiu|iie without being alVeeled by oilier 
alphabets. 

5. How the Dravidian characters are independent of the Phoenician 
and Sanskrit Alphabets. 

The following extracts say that t tic - Indian Alphabet could not have been 
derived from tin* Phoenician. 

Sanskrit-English Dictionary by Monier Williams, M. A , Preface, P XVI. 

“According to Mr. Edward Thomas ( Piinscps Indian Antiquities. V<>|. II. Page .p, ) the 
theory by which Pro lessor Weber has suughi In establish a Phu-niciaii origin lor the imliau alpha¬ 
bets is untenable. There are, however, lw«» m-Is m| Ihiddhiu inscriptions, and iliat n! Kaptudigiri 
is decidedly traceable to a Ph(i*nician source. I hose mi the r«>ck ol (iiniar ((iiri-11ag.ua) in 
Kathywar, Gujarat, which are said to hr most important in llu.ir relation to the present Indian 
alphabets, are not so clearly traceable. Mr. Thomas appears to have good ground for thinking that 
many of the Nagari letters were derived from the Dravibians oft In- mulh.” 

'The above shows.that, judging frmn done insi riptimis, it is clearly seen that 
the Indian language has hardly any resemblance m the Phoenician. So the Tamil 
language cannot he said to have been derived from Ihe Phoenician language ; nor does 
it warrant us to derive it from Sanskrit. 

The following quotation shows tin striking differences between the grammars 
of the Tamil and the Sanskrit languages. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. ( Tamil English ». 

“ L’nlikc several of the vernaculars «»f India, it is not, as some have supposed, a daughter 
of the Sanskrit. Its Alphabet differs not only in character, but in sound ; and is more* limited. 
Its grammar, though conformed to the Sanskrit, as far as the genius of the Language would allow, 
is still very different- It has no article, no relative pronoun, no dual number, no optative mood. 

It differs in its numerals, in many nouns, verbs, and adverbs, and m leciin.c..] term.-, in giaminai 
In the declension of its nouns, the conjugation of its verbs, and the arrangement of its sentences, 
it more resembles the Latin.” 



•IU 
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The author says here, after comparing the grammars of the Tamil and Sanskrit 
languages, that Tamil resembles Latin, that its letters and words are more limited than 
those of Sanskrit in sound, and that in shape and sound it is very' different from 
Sanskrit, it is the Tamil language whic h has small words to suit children who lisp 
their mother-tongue, classical words to suit the requirements of the learned, and easy 
words to serve the purpose of the common people. The Tamil language has such a 
remarkable distinction of letter sounds, that a letter lias the same sound wherever it 
might be used and the pronunciation is so easy that what is written can be interpreted 
easily by any one. 

The following shows that the Tamil language can bo spoken perfectly without 
the mixture of Sanskrit words. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 

"It is evident that there was an early literature; in Tamil independent of Sanskrit; it is 
certain that Tamil could do without Sanskrit much better than English without Latin. 

'ft * v- ift * » '•* 

The reason why Tamil is more; independent of Sanskrit than the Northern Languages, 
and even than the other Dravidian longues, is, that it lias nut been left, like those, principally to 
the cultivation of the lirahmans. ’ 

In spite of the harm done to the Tamil language and literature by the Aryan 
scholars, the Tainilians are under a deep debt of gratitude to them for having been the 
chid instruments in mastering the music of South India and of disseminating and 
pieserving it from destruction at a period when decadence had set in owing to the 
disappearance of works on music and dancing. 

6 . The Excellent literature in the Tamil language. 

The following extract says that Tamil is a language of beautiful words, of 
ancient literature and literary men. 

Preface to Winslow’s Dictionary. 

"A native author of repute, well versed in English, as well as his own vernacular, has 
said, adopting the words of Mr. Tavlor before mentioned ‘it is one of the most copious, refined, and 
polished languages spoken by man.' This author has added, what may admit of doubt, ‘few 
nations on earth can perhaps boast of so many ports as the Tamils’. As, however, all their earlier 
literature was in poetry, even Dictionaries and. Grammars, and works on Medicine, I«aw? 
Architecture and Theology, the number of poets, so called, must have been great.*' 

The above warrants us to conclude that all the arts and sciences of a great 
country were in one language, and that language Tamil. It wasin the Tamil country 
that Pnramasivnm demonstrated each of the sixty four kalais (sciences) in the form of 
Thiruvilayadal (drama). This enables us, then, to infer that all possible arts and sciences 
were found in ancient times in the Tamil Country and were destroyed later on. 

Preface tc Winslow's Tamil- English Dictionary. 

“ It is not perhaps extravagant to say, that, in its poetic form, the Tamil is more polished 
and exact than the Greek, and jn both dialects, with its borrowed treasures, more copious than 
the Latin, lu its fulness and power it more resembles English and German than any other living 
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language- Its prose style is yet in a forming state, and will well repay the labor of accurate 
scholars in moulding it properly. Many natives who write poetry readily, cannot write a page of 
correct prose/’ 

The Tamil language, then, is as polished and perfect as any of the languages 
of the Indo-European group and is a living language, capable of being spoken. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

“The Tamil is not a vulgar dialect. Before the principal basis of the English had a written 
character, it was a highly polished language. Its name signifies 1 sweetness, and though not so 
musical as the Telugu, in its poetic form especially, it is not without its claim to euphonic charms 
and ‘linked sweetness'.” 

The Tamil language, then, was a highly polished language long before the 
cnaracters of the English language came into use. 

7. Some points about the origin of Sanskrit. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

“ In the opinion of the Rev- William Taylor, the able Editor of Dr. Uottler’s Dictionary, 
‘there was originally one simple homogeneous dialect, spoken by rude, simple aborigines from the 
Himaliya to cape Comorin.’ Mr. Taylor, thinks that,'the earliest probable refinement of it was 
the Pali of the North, and the Tamil of the extreme South/ and that, ‘the Sanscrit assumed its 
own form by engrafting numerous Chaldaic terms of science and others of common use in the old 
Pali.’ It is evident from their names, that the Pali must have been anterior to the Sanscrit, the 
former signifying root or original, and the latter finished or polished. It is stated by Colonel Sykes 
that very ancient inscriptions on rocks ami coins, arc found in Pali and Pracrit four hundred years 
earlier than in Sanscrit.” 

The author here says that the ancient inhabitants of India occupied the country 
between the Himalayas and Cape Comorin, that they spoke one simple homogeneous 
language which was known as Pali in the North and Tamil in the South, and that 
Sanskrit was the outcome of the adaptation of many vords from the Pali language and 
the Chaldean. Inscriptions on stones and coins are in the Pali language. The Pali as 
well as the Pracrit were 400 years anterior to Sanscrit. The Pali is the original rude 
language and the Sanskrit is its refined daughter. The word ‘ Sanskrit’ itself means 
‘finished’ or ‘polished/ while ‘ Pali’ means ‘ root'. This warrants us to conclude that the 
Aryans borrowed the words from the languages of the provinces they emigrated to, and 
compiled a fresh language (Sanskrit) and also devised rules of grammar for its guidance. 
Hence we find a large introduction into Sanskrit of words from Greek, Latin, Hebrew, 
Scythian, Pali, Pracrit, Tamil and other languages. 

Again, names given to things for a special purpose were of a later introduc¬ 
tion, the earlier names being natural. The fact that the musical treatises in Sanskrit 
are full of derivative terms in preference to the ancient natural names used in Tamil, is 
a proof that such Sanskrit treatises are a later introduction. 

8. How the Hebrew, Scythian, European and the Sanskrit languages 
have borrowed from Tamil. 

The following shows that even the classical Sanskrit language has borrowed 
some words from Tamil. 
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Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

“ While nearly all the vernaculars of India have been greatly enriched from the Sanskrit, 
that wonderful language has condescended to borrow even from the Dravidian group, of which 
the Tamil is the oldest, and the principal. Dr. Caldwell in his learned Dravidian Comparative 
Grammar, instances 31 words in Sanscrit taken from Dravidian tongues, and 25 borrowed by both 
from some common source. He is of opinion that the Sanscrit derived its cerebral ccnsoiiants from 
the Dravidian.” 

Here we see that Sanskrit has many Tamil words, that words common to 
Tamil and Sanskrit are found there, and that the letters t-, «r, or, and a (da, na, Ua and 
ra) are borrowed from Tamil. 

There is also reason to suppose that originally there must have been a common 
home from which all the races branched out, and that the language which they spoke 
in their ancient common home was Tamil. This migration must have taken place in 
prehistoric times. The races so migrating must have spoken their language very 
imperfectly. For it is natural that at the time of a deluge the cultured and the literary 
should succumb while the peasant and the common man should escape. Such common 
people would only know about two or three hundred words of their old language. In 
course of time, owing to contact with others, even the little they know of their language 
might be forgotten. While gradually getting initiated into a new language, the words 
of their own original language might get shortened or lengthened or get corrupted by 
the introduction of new sounds. The prefixes and suffixes might change, in course of 
time, and the words might be considered altogether new. 

Front a comparative study of the words in different languages we may derive 
the following conclusions. 

(i) That Tamil, which was under the patronage of the First Sangam for 4,40oyears 
i.e., 8,000 years ago, in the time of the author of Tholgaupiam, was the ancient language 
of the continent of Lemuria (ii) That the Tamilians after the destruction of their 
original abode migrated to the opposite shores (iii) That they were classified as 
different races speaking different languages according to the changes formed in them 
by climatic differences, by difference of food, difference of manufacturing skill and 
culture. 


The fact that many Tamil words afe found in these languages is a sufficient 
proof for the above conclusions. There are many letters and words in use in Sanskrit 
which have been borrowed from Tamil. 

Preface to Winslow's Dictionary. 

14 But from affinities traced out by him, in addition to those hereafter given, it would be 
seen that we may go farther back for many roots and forms in these tongues, to some common 
fountain both for them and for the languages of the Indo-European family, including Sanscrit, 
nearer to the time when 4 the whole earth was of one language.' He specifies 85 words in the 
Dravidian, as having Scythian affinities, 31 as Semitic, and 106 connected with the west Indo- 
European family, distinct from those in Sanscrit." 
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Comparative Grammar By Bishop Caldwell P. 453* 

“ Sonic of the words which arc contained in the following list, have Sanskrit as well as 
classical or West Aryan analogies; but they have been placed in this, rather than in the prece¬ 
ding list, because the West Aryan affinities arc clearer, more direct, and more certain than the 
Sanskrit ones. The greater number, however, of the words that follow, though indubitably 
connected with the western tongues, and especially with the Greek and Latin, exhibit no analogy 
whatever to any words contained in the Sanskrit. If the existence of this class of 
analogic can be clearly established, it must be concluded either that the Dravidians were at an 
early period near neighbours of the West Aryan tribes, subsequently to the separation of their 
tribes from the Sanskrit speaking people, or that both races were descended from a common source 
The majority of the Dravidian words which cxibit West Aryan analogies, do not belong 
to that primary, rudiniental class to which the words that the Dravidian languages have in 
common with the Scythian are to he referred. Nevcrthlcss, they ure so numerous, many of them 
arc so remarkable, and when all are viewed together, the analogy which they bring to light is so 
distinct, that an ultimate relation of some kind between the Dravidian and the Indo-Kurnpean 
families, may be regarded as conclusively established.” 

The above extracts warrant us to infer from the analogy of ninny languages 
and their close relation to Tamil, that all nations must have originally sprung from a 
common stock, ami that they must have spoken one language in their common home, 
namely. Tamil. 


The following ({notations are also in point. 

List of Sanskrit words borrowed from Tamil. 


1. (SMvn 

2. -T (Mol her) 

3 . -ju-dii (.luii::le) 

4 . f Nail) 

.>. jyu'uir (Mother) 

(i. <4( Mot her) 

7 . <*(?<- i luli'rjortioii) 

8. ( \ I'eniiih* 

friend) 


1 . Jp* ( Meat) 

2. a-oo# (Kick) 

3. Jr**. (Obtain) 

4 . (To speak) 

5 . mu (To creep) 
6 * «*- (Gross) 

7. «qpm(Am) 


17 . &«*<.! wu-(Fort ifica- 
f ion) 


9. s-U (Sharp) 
in. (Leariling) 

J1. ud&jtfi (i amrry) 

12. (Female 

hrea.-t) 

13. «..4# ‘ (|»in) 

14 . <fW- (Ihm-e) 

1 a» isir (Hiinclilmek) 
10. '.fytrX (Tank) 


10. 9 * (To cut) 

11 . && (Tear) 

12 . Qc0(8poU) 

13 . 9mr (Shave) 


18. (Col) 

19 . ((’orpjM*) 

20. «*r(Die) 

21. ***• (Lean) 

22. (Several) 
2.1. eff (Water) 

24 . (I'ily; 


I 4 . (Shiver) 
15 . 0 # (Til he fell) 
10. w.(ltod) 

17 . jray (Sprinkle) 

18 . jr m (Shower) 

19 . C 4 - {Walk) 


2 .'. Qutu&r (Gold) 
2 l». uuiraf) (Village) 

27. ursih (Pari) 

28 . ifim (Kish) 

29 . OaK>ir (Sil\«*r) 

30 . tofcir (lirnd) 

31. u’th (King) 


20 . (Sing) 

21. utr*'(Division) 

22 . tS/r (* )ther) 

23 . u/r..v (Milk) 

24. Q u * (Sjienlf) 

25. (4 (Flower) 


II 

Words Common to Sanskrit and Tamil. 

8 . 9mm (Little) 

D. efimt (Horne) 
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Ill 

Tamil words found in the Indo-European languages. 


1. jjf«# (Shake) 

2. (Brook) 

3 . jy 3 e>(Wave) 

4 . Jfawr (Desire) 

5. $par«a/ (Mother) 

6. J &8 (Va|)our) 

7 . fiK^Pull) 

8. (Iron) 

9 . *& (Bring forth) 

10. ®-«u/r (High) 

11. eriB (Burn) 

12 . (Plough) 

13 . (Mire) 

14 . (Howl) 

15. c riii (Shoot) 

16. (Rise) 

17 . ereoeotnb (All) 

18 . gun* (Edge) 

19 . stj.fiso (Reproving) 

20 . soar (Eye) 

21. sjrtj. (The hear) 

22 . *(if><5 (Eagle) 

23 . smq (Theft) 

24 . CfstS (Cave) 

25 . 3 irtu (To burn) 

26 . 03 iu (Do) 


27 . (Stir up) 

28. Offii3 < 01 d) 

29 . Qtfiosnu (Day of 

wee 

30 . Gfar (Branch) 

31. &u*>u (Dust) 

32 . @0 (Short) 

33. @ 0 ® (Blind) 

34 . 0«fl«r ((’old) 

35. G3*r (Hear) 

36 . Qstreo (Kill) 

37. *ir *(5 (Sack) 

38. #r#£;(Shiit) 

39 . 3 ttj. (Jar) 

40 . 3 ireo (Water jiot) 

41 . 9 fit (Hiss) 

42 . *®(Burn) 

43 . QfULf (Speak) 

44 . (Proceed) 

45 . fi <3 (Fit) 

46. fittSir (Curd) 

47. (Eat.) 

48. fip (< )jk*ii) 

49. ?«r® (Touch) 

50. G>fi*r (Clear) 

51. Qfitrlm (Distance) 


52. ficgun (Turn) 

53. 333@ (Squash) 

54 . vfftiLf (Vein) 
k) 55. tS9ssr (Think) 

56 . ^3 fit (Swim) 

57 . Gtiiiu (To weave) 

58 . u® (Suffer) 

59 . u® (Die down) 

60 . U«wrcwr (To make) 

61 . 'J/Spui-i (Send) 

62 . up (Old) 

63. uip (Get ripe) 

64 . uso (Many) 

65 . umrofl (Town) 

66 . tSdjis (To tear) 

67. M (Divide) 

68. Mrfar (Child) 

69 . t-fstfi (Praise) 

70 . Lipin (Side) 

71 yen* (The eat) 

72. Qug (Big) 

73. Qujy (Bring forth) 

74 . Qutu (Devil) 

75. eoutuar (Hoy) 

76. Outfit (Bear) # 

77. Quirq^fi/ (Time) 


78. Qutroioi (To lie 

puffed up) 

79. (Sutr (Go) 

80. C?u/r® (Put) 

81. (Fall) 

82. u*m (Son) 

83 «*a0/* (Hail) 

84. u>p (Forget) 

85. m (A Male) 

86. (To (lie) 

87. ti00 (Much) 

88. QP(LQ (5 (Immerse) 
89- QpQso (Cloud) 

90. Qptu&( Endeavour) 

91. QpjptQfijpi (Murmur) 

92. Qpi0 (Nose) 

93 . QufiGOfi (Cushion) 

94. Qiasu (Fine) 

95. msSI (Strength) 

96. 33r<r (Progress) 

97. «0«v (Heaven) • 

98. «0«d/d fro he 

numb) 

99. «f«r (Vain) 

100 . <J*(«r® (Want) 

101. Qmfit ((>ther) 


IV 

Tamil words found in Hebrew and other languages. 

1. jfuutr (Father) 9 . (Village) 17 . 9fit (Hiss) 25 . utrw (Milk) 

2 . fiftiuir (Mother) 10 . (Throw) 18 . *mt* (I<oad) 26 . Qujp (Receive) 

3 . (River) 11. W0 (Manure) 19 . (Seixe) 27 . aw (Come) 

4 . fifm (Not) 12. (Point) 20 . (Straight- 28 . umtu (Die) 

5 . Jr«* (Desire) 13 . #*«0 (Sack) 21. aril® (Plant) ness) 29 > wa (Change) 

6. ®0 (Sit) 14 . 3 wso (Bucket) 22 . Al® (Produce) 30 . tSm 43 m (A vile 

7 . jbfi 3><3 (Descend) 15 . (Recline) 23 . <Urig (Notice) penon) 

8. (Burn) 16. 9 mnb (Anger) 24. (Ripen) 31. Qttfimfi (Cushion) 



A four instances of Tamil words which exist in other languages In various shapes. 
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V 

Scythian words borrowed from Tamil. 

1- * 9 fsstr (Sixti*r) 19. £i«(TogetlicM* with) 40. Qst9(Cmvv) 61. mmum (Hoy) 

2. JWfi** (God or 20. S 0 & (Knife) 41. QseS (Knr) 62. upmu (Antiquity) 

Pat her) 21. sif., mfi (Hite) 42. Gsm ( Hear) 63. uA (Tooth; 

3. (Mother) 22. wild) (Bind) 43. QsirA (Kill) 64. uwA (Milk) 

4. j|f«rfar (Mother) 23 rsmsnfn (Tear) 44. Gsir, Qsum (King) 65. tAp (Fateh) 

5 . Jtuueh (Father) 24. suuA (Ship) 45. Gsiryj, f(Fowl) 66. Ap<g (After) 

6 . 25. *® (Black) 46- smrA (Spray) 67. tWrBsr (Child) 

jftbtMar (Mother) 26. suit (The hear) 47. sir (Die) 08. *-{ms (Smoke) 

7. .pf® (Formless) 27. * Ap® (The e igle) 48. G*jp (Mud) 69. QuoSar (Girl) 

8 . ffA, siA (Negative 28. (The neek) 49. 0 **> (Head) 70. mfljpi (Kelly) 

Suffixes) 29. * A (Stone) 50. $ (Fire) 71. "*I 0 (Ihiuqier) 

9 . eparmei (Mother) 30. ssrmth (Gmle) 51. 0 irQ (Dust) 72. u&m (House) 

10 . jySeu (Wave) 31. srrpjp (Air) 52. 0#ffw(Skin) 73. isjns ( Tree) 

11. 4 L& (Uiver) 32. situjss (Koil) 53. si® fl.iek) 74. vfl ((-heck) 

12. 4 $ (Ves) 33. «ri>(l*g) 54. sms (Daughter) 75. tfSw (Hill) 

13. (lion) 34. Qp (Old) 55. sinu (ling) 76. GpjpQfijpi (Murmur) 

14. (Swim) 35. && (Tinier) 56. Qspfi (Hrow) 77. Qfiilmu. (Egg) 

15* (To rise up) 36. ($$mir (Horse) 57. O/suj (Ghee) 78. si*artb (Sky) 

16. n-w(ln) 37. ®(0 >a) (Hut) 58.-C?^® (Notice) 79. st*A (Mouth) 

17. «r nQjp (Write) 38. (Cold) 59/ @k*9jp (The Sun) 80. dfy^(Wnke) 

18. (None) 39. «*>* (Hand) 60. usmu (Greenness) 81. QsmRssi* (Light) 

The words in the above five tables are words very commonly used in the 
Tamil C9untry by the illiterate masses, and not classical words. There is reason to 
believe that these words must have been carried to other countries and there became 
changed by various processes. Tamilians know very well that a number of new words 
have been formed, with these words as the root, by the processes of prefixes, suffixes 
and other changes. There is no doubt that the above words are all Tamil. It is said 
that the words common to Tamil and Sanskrit, derived from a' third language, are 25 
in number. So it goes without saying that these words must have been in the Tamil 
language from time immemorial and that the same were found in Tholgaupiam. 
Scholars must admit that the above 25 words are Tamil words. 

On further investigating into the existence of many Tamil words in a changed 
form in other languages also, we shall be able to conclude that the common Tamil 
words must have been the root from which they have been derived. 

A few instances of Tamil words which exist in other languages 

in various shapes. 

The natural cries of some of the animals resemble the sound of Tamil letters 
and words. Hindus are familiar with the cry of the calf 4 amma’. The cuckoo or the 
Akka bird makes the sound * Akka’ or 1 Akki'. We are also familiar with the cries of 
animals beginning with the letters ka, ki, ku, koo, chu, ee, 00, ma, ma, and nga. 
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Judging from the words that are used in accordance with these cries, we conclude that 
these sounds, as well as words, were in use from the first appearance’ of man. In all 
languages, from the earliest infant stage, the sound of ‘ Ma’ and ‘Mma’, are in use. This 
first word is very easily pronounced with the help of the tongue and the lips, and the 
words Abba. Akka, Athai, Mama, Thatha. P.ippa are acquired gradually later on. On 
close enquiry we find that first letter ’ah 1 , the cry of the calf 1 Amma' and the cry of the 
bird 4 Akka were the earliest letter and sounds in use. ““ 

i. Amina. —'Phis Tamil word is ‘Amba* and •Amnia’ in Sanskrit; in old High 
German and Oscan 4 Anima’; in Icelandic 4 Amma*— grand-mother ; in German * Amrni 
nurse; in Samoiede 4 Amina' ; in Jenesei, 'Aur* or • Anima’ ; in Estrian. ‘Emma’; ir^ 
Finish * Ema'; in Sindan * Aina' ; in Malaya, 4 anus'; in Tulu, ‘amine’—father, and appi 
—mother ; in Mongolian • Ama'— father; in Tibetan, Ma or Monwoman ; in Hebrew 
’ Em’, and ‘ini’, in Syriac ‘Amo’. 

2 ‘ Appa —In Telugu and Canarese 4 Appa’; in Rhotiya. ‘Aba’; in Hebrew 
4 ab’ ; in Chaldee, * abba ’; in Syriac, a ho* ; in Aramaic ‘ abba ’, and in Sinhalese * Appa.’ 

V Akkai —In Sanscrit Akka—mother; in Telugu and Canarese ‘Akka*—an 
elder sister; in Mahratta, aka; in Tungusian ‘ aki* ; in Mongolian * Akkan’ in Tibetan, 

1 achche'; in Turkish, *ege’; in Mordwin 4 aky ’ ; in Ugrian 1 iggen’ ; in Lappish “ake” 
= wife or grand-mother; in Mongol. 4 aka’—an elder brother; in Uigur, 4 acha’—an 
elder brother; in Tungusian, aki'—an elder brother ; in Ostiak, 4 iki’—an old man; in 
Finish, • ukko’—an elder and in Hungarian, ‘agg*—an old man. 

The changes formed in the roots of Tamil words is something analogous to 
the following:— 

There was a pot full of ro seers of pure unadulterated milk. The first man 
took away a seer and substituted water, and the same process was repeated by many 
other. At the end there was nothing left of the milk but water. The same has been the 
fate of Tamil words. The Tamil root ‘anima’ became in turn 4 amine', ‘ammei’, ‘ama'i 
‘ama’ 4 am’, ‘ema’ ‘emma’ ‘em\ ‘im’ ‘amba’, 4 appe\ 4 amo’, ‘Ma’, and ‘mo’. The Tamil 
word ‘akkai’ became 4 akka’. akkam', ‘akin’, *ake’ ‘aha’, ahi’, 4 akki’, ‘aha’, 4 ikki’, 4 ehai’ 
‘ikiam’ 4 ooko’ and 4 ak’. The Tamil word ‘Appa’ became 4 abba’, 4 aba’, * abo’ and 4 ab’. 

4. The Tamil word ‘ Ko or Kori is found in the Dravidian languages. The 
same is found in the Turkish and Mongolian as 4 Khan ’ and 4 Khagan'; in Ostiak, 

4 khon' and in Scythian 4 ko\ 

5. Kol (Qsneo ); in Russian Kolya; in English ‘kill* and 4 quell’, in Finnish 
4 kuol’; in Theremiss, 4 fcolem’; in Syrjanian, 4 kula’; in Hungarian, 4 hal’; in Norwe¬ 
gian, 4 Killa’; in Dutch, 4 kollam' and in Icelandic ‘ kollah’. 

6. Kud (<3**—«f®); in Sanscrit 4 kuti’, S. Patakutiram—a hut of leaves ; also 
‘Kudumba’in Sans; 4 kuti! or kutisai’=temple or small habitr.t ; or. in Telugu and 
Canarese ; in Finnish, 4 kota’; in Tscheremiss, * kuda’; in Mordwin, 4 kudo'; in Ostiak 
and Saxon 44 chot”. 


A few instances of Tamil words which exist in other languages in various shapes. 


7. Neer (£/r=: water) ; in Sanskrit ‘ Neera’and “ Neeran” in Telugu, ‘Neeramu’, 
1 Neeru’ and • Neellu’; in Gond * ir; in Brahin, it is ‘ dir' and in Modern Greek, ‘Neero’. 

8. 'Mari (iSat = fish); in Sanskrit it is ‘ Meenam' and ‘ Meen'. 

9. Pattanam or Patti (uili-earib, uiLtfzz city or village). In Canarese it is 
‘ hatti'; in Telugu, it is ‘ patti\ and in Sanskrit it is 4 pettah’, ‘ pattam', 1 pattanam’’ and 
4 pattanam’. 

10. Kadu % kadimei or kadi (* 9 , sy. = sharp) is ‘ kati’. ‘katukah’ and 

4 kadugu’ in Sanscrit. 

So the Tamil words are found mixed up with the other-languages ofthe world 
having undergone different changes. The softness of the words, the fewness of the 
letters and the comparative ease with which the words are pronounced warrant us to 
infer that the Tamil language must have been the language of early mankind. Our list 
of words is by no means exhaustive The fact that Tamil words are well mixed up 
with other languages after undergoing various changes of form, and that the mixture has 
‘ been justified by new rules of grammar, is to be noted. For it is significant that Tamil 
stands by itself without being affected by other languages, in spite of other languages 
borrowing from it. This is a clear prool for the independence of the language. 

When we go into the root of Sanskrit and other members of the Indo- 
Kuropean group and find that a number of words have been borrowed by the Scythian, 
Hebrew, and Sanskrit tongues, we have reason to believe that Tamil might have been 
the root of all these languages. This is further supported by ancient Tamil literature 
which speak about the antiquity of the language and the 1 high efficiency of music of the 
period of the first Tamil Sangam. The following is an extract from Dr. Caldwell who 
speaks about the necessity of encouraging a language with such antiquity and glory :— 
Dravidian Comparative Grammar by Bishop Caldwell, P. 31. 

“The Tamil, however, the most highly cultivated ab-intru of all Dravidian idioms, can 
dispense with its Sanskrit altogether, if need be, and not only stand alone but flourish without 
its aid.” 

The Tamil language was preserved in a pure and unmixed state by the savants 
of the first and second Tamil Satigams, while during the time ofthe Third Sangam it 
became corrupt by the admixture of foreign words. During this period many Buddhist 
and Aryan scholars, who had a great admiration for the language, began to produce a 
number of works on grammar, poetry and prose, while a few others were engaged in 
writing commentaries on the ancient Tamil woiks. It was thin that caused the intro¬ 
duction of man}’ Sanskrit words and ideas into Tamil which made people think that 
Tamil was a dialect of Sanskrit. Yet we have to thank these Sanskrit scholars for 
substituting other works for those destroyed during the close of the first two Sangams 
and for writing commentaries on them. The Aryan scholars of those days considered 
the Music of South India as a precious buried treasure, just as we do at the present 
day. and introduced into it a number of names from the Sanskrit. If the Tamilians of 
this country will be as much interested and be as enthusiastic over their language 
as the late Bishop Caldwell, who was an eminent philologist and Scholar in Tamil, the 
language, we are sure, will recover its former glory. 
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9. The chief incontrovertible argument to prove that Tamil must 
have been the Mother tongue is the Pranavamantra. 

It is a well known fact that the Pranava letter ‘Om* indicates Paramasivam, 
that he who devotedly prays to it obtains the Paramasivam and becomes God himself. 
Ifris also Well known that the Tamilians considered this letter as the Prime Manthiram 
and used it in their daily devotions, as they were sure that any work commenced with 
it ensured success. Their Yogis used this Manthiram while practising their breathing, 
and obtained not only length of life but also felt the presence of God in them. Compare 
what the Tamil Poet says. 

*' euirQeueoreutrQuSzv umL-irq. 
ejrr&eiDtLi ®_or(?«r aoe Jpgi M 
euirQiLfih x-Ggpib ingeS epdr&fitb 
suit@G auJu(2utrGo &losbtQ; ttj<ssr jpni ^cofeoQuj.** 

4< If you invite breath, make it a part of yourself, without lotting it out and pray to God, 
breath and God will become one ant! inseparable. There is untiling like breath to gain success." 

These Yogis held that out of the Sivam, represented by this letter, proceeded 
the five Saktis of Siva—Kesanam, Tharpurusham, Ahoram, Vamadevam and Satiyo- 
satham ; that in order to obtain the fruition of these saktis one should pronounce the 
Panchakshara manthiram with the letters ld, 9, eu. in (Na, rna, si, va, ya). They further 
multiplied these panchaksharams into 125 by permutation, and repeated each of these 
125 mantrams with the addition of the letter “ Om". They not only practised it them¬ 
selves but preached the same to others and obtained the eight Karma Sithis namely, the 
magical arts of Thambanam, Mohanam, Vasyam, Maranam, Ootchadanam t Aharudanam, 
Vitthuvadanam, and Pathanam. They have also discoursed at great length on the rules 
and regulations for the use of the Chidambaraehakaram in the various temples, which is 
based on these five letters. They felt within themselves that these five letters were 
the five Saktis of Pranavam, that these five Saktis were contained in the Pranavam, that 
Pranavam was the Brahmam, that Brahmam was the great and small Andam (world), 
that Pranavam was the Pranam or life, that the Pranavam was the combination of 
Aharam,Ooharam and Maharam or ‘Om’, that Pranavam was the Satthu, Chitthu and 
Anandam or Sirushti, Sthithi and Layam by which the world was being governed, that it 
represents the figure ten formed by the combination of eight and two, that Pranavam 
resolved itself into the three kalais and was the life of the living beings, that this Pranan 
was the life, that this life which was free from the three faults Anadani, Kamam and 
Maya was the Sivam, that Tapas or Penance or Yogam or Mukti was the practising of 
the deeds of Siva to the exclusion of the deeds of living beings. 

So we find that these Panchaksharams formed the basis of all their works 
written to suit different minds. The importance and virtue of these five aksharams may 
be seen in their works on Yogam and Gnanam. 

If wc note the six letters om, na, ma. si, va, ya we shall find that they corres¬ 
pond to the six Atharams into which the human body is divided, namely, Moolatharam, 
Sivathishtanam, Manipooragam, Anagatham, Visutthi and Aginai. If we note the 
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Thirumoolar Thiruvambala Chakaram 97. 

Com .—When you have understood the truth of the five letters, beware; God 
fills himself into your heart; there is no cheating here nor is the house perishable; 
I say that this is the refuge for man. 

Sivavakiyam page 3. 

CVwi.*——Na becomes the two legs ; Ma becomes the belly ; Si the two shoulders; 
the excellent Va becomes the mouth ; the Ya becomes the two eyes. This combina¬ 
tion of the five letters was excellent. 





How the Sthoola Sareeratn manifests itself by the combination of the Panchaksharams. 


order in which these six letters stand, we shall find that from the Monladharam (whiVh 
looks down) to the Aginasthanam (which looks up) it is progress upwards. The 
Omkaram in the ^ k ya’ at the top indicates the head, and the Omkaram at the bottom 
indicates the Marniasthanam. If we note the structure of the organs at these two gilds 
we find that they resemble the letter 1 Om'. or the head of an elephant or the shape of 
a half frog. Only sages can understand the meaning of the circular formation of the 
right eye. and the circular formation of the left, with a line drawn downwards for parti 
tion between the two eyes and with a circle at the .*nd (which is exactly the shape of 
the letter ' om ' gwi’ in Tamil.) 

Inasmuch as the sages alone could urdcn.tand the mystery l»y which Akaram 
and Ukarain became Makar;.m, il is given to ('thus in the form ol a manthram. This 
character which has been given as a manthram, just as it dt \eh pi d itsclt ii.to the tvvo 
circles (or the two eyes), the two lol es cl the l-iain, and the lii e indicating the I ivath 
which rises from t !;<■ brain, it also stood fertile same ihaiaikr which is the shape 
of the generative otgai.s. Sages will till us that this 1 1 dy.. in its first shape, had a 
circular head and a shut tail like that of a half flog. So this On.kaiair. which repre¬ 
sents the shape of the body at the top and at the hs ttoin, was made the Moolamanthia 
Aksharam. A knowledge of the inner meaning of this character was inn.sidcrcd tie- 
knowledge of self, and the knowledge of the self was looked upon as the fiiststip 
towards the knowledge of God. They have written at length on the live Tatvams of 
the Sthoola and the Sookshma sareerams which lead to a knowledge of the self. 

This character which conveys the inner meaning ol the Vedanta Shdstia 
belongs exclusively to J amil. The shape of the Sthoola aksharam is seen in this Tam 1 1 
character. This 4 OnT or Pranava manthra n shows how a + u + m became *( )m ' and 
reflects its sound and Sthoola shape as it is. This mystic letter with its peculiar shape 
and inner meaning is a stranger to other languages. How could the Aryans who attach 
an importance to this letter, and consider it essential to the life of this world and the 
next, write it in any other character hut the Tamil? If a differently shaped letter he 
used, will it convey the inner meaning equally well? Will praying to the deity with a 
strange letter be of any efficacy.? 

io. How the Sthoola Sareeram manifests itself by the combination 

of the Panchaksharams. 

The sages have declared definitely, and at great length, how the five plan s 
marked by these five aksharams represent the five Bhutas (—Prithvi, Appu, 1 hajus, 
Vayu and Akasam), the five Karthas—(Brahma, Vishnu, Rudran, Mahcsvaran and 
Sadasivan), the five Saktis, the five Colours, the 51 Aksharams [formed by the gradual 
development of four into six, six into ten, ten into twelve, twelve into sixteen and 
sixteen into three], the Gods, Goddesses and Saktis represented by these 51 Aksharams, 
the one body, the one life, the spouse of the deity, the Vahanam of the deity and the 
temple of the deity. In accordance with the Manthram of Tirumoolar, which says 
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“ g %ibu Qp jqmkpQev fiismr 

Zu>u Q/KgjQfi tywh 
$u>u Qfityfipe* Jifl&fiiStar 

Qibu Qty;.jsQfi 

•‘All the Vedas arc contained in the fifty letters, all literature is contained 
within the fifty letters. If one has fully the knowledge of the fifty letters one will 
understand that the fifty are reducible to the five/’ These sagesobtained all the Divine 
saktis with the help of these five letters in the five Sthanams as five Karthas or Saktis. 
Great men who understood the importance of these letters wrote for the benefit of the 
world the various means and ceremonial rules in the shape of Vedams for teaching the 
people to obtain Mukti by eschewing e vil and doing-good, and by attaining that state 
of self abnegation in which one loves one’s neighbour as one self. Those who realise 
in. themsehes the significance of the silent Aksharam (Mounaksharam) which is the key 
to all the Vedas, will clearly understand this. 

When we note the shape of the I'ranava aksharam or the Panchaksharams we 
find that when the first letter m (nakaiam) is written on both sides of the human trunk 
(with the turnings left and right) ill the Swadhishlhana Chakram, the two legs are 
formed ; the second letter u> (irakaram) when written in the same manner in the 
Manipnoiaga Chakram gives us the belly; the third letter ft (sikaram) if written in the 
same manner on both sides of the ti unk results in the two hands and the heart; the fourth 
letter cu (valaram) when written in the fifth'sthar am gives the lungs and the neck, and 
the fifth letter uj (yakaram) in the Aginasthanam results in the ‘head’ which is the shape 
of Omkaram. Thus we see that'the Panchaksharams represent the various organs 
of the body and their shape, the shape of the Omkaram at the lop representing the head 
and the shape of it in a triangular form at the bottom representing Prajapati. 

Thus the letter ’Om' represents the Sthocla, Sookshma and Karanams of 
this body, and the connection between this Primary Aksharam, the five Aksharams and 
this Sareeram has been clearly set forth. The figure which represents this is found in 
all Tamil Shastias. These five letters with their particular shapes are not found in 
any oilier language. This primary Manthram and the letter which contains its inner 
meaning are peculiarly the heritage of the Tamil language. Others might have repeated 
the Manthram but they lacked the particular letters. Tips is a strong argument for 
proving the antiquity of Tamil. 

ii. How the various modulations of the letters «, ? and u 

(ka, cha, da, tha and pa) were a later introduction, 
just as the one became the many. 

It is a law of nature that from the primary ‘one ’ all the rest were developed. 
From God, the Prime Being, everything else was created. It is natural, in languages, 
to multiply the one into niauy and not combine the many into one. So it is but 
natural thatTrom the primary sounds s, and u t (ka, cha. da, tha and pa) were 

derived the\hree other sounds of affinity which are at present used in the Sanskrit 
language. We are to be glad .of this, because by the introduction of these new sounds 
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we are able to express all our thoughts. We have not touched upon other Sanskrit 
letters as it is not necessary. This proves that the Tan'I language is very ancient, 
that it is independent and that other languages must have sprung after it. 

The important letter >’ (11a) is not found in other languages and the very 
sound of it is unknown. This is also a fact to be remembered. 

This ancient and independent language was, for long, patronised by the Pandva 
kings who ruled in South Madura. They were presidents of the great Tairtil Sangam, 
which brought together scholars from the 49 Tamil provinces (which were later on 
destroyed by the deluge), which discussed great and glorious things and which gave 
its stamp of authority to all newly produced Tamil works. 

. 12. How South Madura, and after its destruction, South India 
was noted for ancient Music. 

From all that has gone before we infer that there was an extensive continent 
named Lemuria in the South Indian Ocean, that it was the cradle of the nations of the 
earth and that the inhabitants of it migrated to the adjacent islands and provinces after 
its destruction. Judging from the fauna and flora of those regions, the skeletons of 
men and animals and the words found mixed in their languages, we may safely assert 
that they had attained a very high degree of civilisation even in the earliest times, that 
they all spoke the Tamil language in their ancient home and that they were Ion*.* lived 
and mighty. 

When the Tamil country, famous for its language wlio.se greatness was seen 
in grammar, music and dancing, was destroyed, the remnants of those who were saved 
took refuge in the opposite shores, and as the new land was abo a portion id* the Tamil 
country, we may safely assert that the three amsams or departments of the Tamil 
language—grammar, music and dancing, were already known there. This is the very 
reason that the Music of South India has ever been held in the highest esteem as being 
very scientific. The same music has been handed down from generation to generation 
and has been maintained and preserved chiefly through dancing girls, their instructors, 
players of different instruments as the Nagaswaram, the Flute, and the Veena and 
through drummers who have all been supported by gifts from temples. Indian Music lias 
been learnt by others from these and is being learnt of them even at the present day. 
Even lo-day we have some players on the Nagaswaram who have the ability to instruct 
even the best of singers and players on the Vecr.a. So we have reason to conclude 
that Bharatam, Singing, playing on the Veena, Flute or Nagaswaram and playing the 
Melam have been preserved from falling into disuse, and have been taught to others by 
a body of professional musicians attached to the service of temples. The fad that the 
North which has so many renowned musicians cannot boast of such eminent music as 
that of South India is conclusive evidence to prove that Music first existed in the Tamil 
language in South India and that the Aryans cultivated it only after their advent into 
South India. This eminent music of South India has been froni ancient times under 
the patronage of kings, princes and scholars who flourished 4,440 years ago, at the 
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time of the first sangam and music made enormous advances at the time helped by the 
number of musical works written at the period. We shall, therefore, do well to make 
a few remarks on the three sangams which existed in South Madura, Kapatapuram and 
North Madura respectively. 

13 A few remarks on the three Sangams which existed in South Madura, 
Kapatapuram and North Madura. 

Of the three Sangams which patronised the language, the first is said to have 
existed at the close of the first Ooli. It is very necessary we should know the period 
and literature of this Sangam which existed 8,000 years ago, and especially the literature 
showing the greatness of South Indian Music. We shall, therefore, consider the 
remarks of eminent scholars on these three Sangams. 

Ilunkovadigal, the brother of king Senguttuvan who ruled over the Client 
country 1,800 years ago, has written a work named 4 Silappadhikaram.' We learn from 
it the grandeur of kingdoms which then flourished, the nature of kings and their 
government. In the place where he makes a reference to the hero. Kovalan. and his 
lover, the dancer Mathavi. he says, how clever both were in playing the Veena, how 
the heroine was an expert exponent of the art of dancing: and he concludes by making 
mention of a few special atnsams of that special art. Further light is thrown upon it 
by works on music and commentaries on them written during the time of Adiyarkunallar. 
the commentator on Silappadhikaram. We give below the remarks made by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya V. Saininatliu Iyer, the publisher of the above work. 

^Wju^'^njiio 0119.9.6k ajjr«on®i, uiifij 10, 11. 

0 fjfyaraiQsir&iifiiar sessi—4-si au l p>a//r sanQm&aiSssuHssuu'HQfi gj. ^/dseni^ssi 

suLfj\eu0Li fyrfspmgu) is>$i&>s* ssarssaiu^ir ids^q^ilitIsIuj ^sn^n^fisu Quirg/mi&p pmb 

jQ)ujpfluuQ{§B>jru9ju g)-B jneSip srresrns QjiPuSffimsr “ /SearihjQstrar” " jpmpQusii auh^S u '• Qhnnps* sap 
<w/r 99 .' Ljearrr^i^ear ** asrgpih uifl—aM 6fl Qurti*# n.pit nsmiAitss sruLt^uS^uu^ sirevvs. {jjeiriQsn 
a iy.s^s(^p pvtoLoiLi^Qit) Qsihj(§ti.®ai0Bi upfieefls su^srirQiu seat jmtdi tinQstnAw *aui>p$i 
eNtpirsQ sir l-.it y.ui sir^pgi ns u.ijr^^)(duj snjsiir^Qeuebrueu^n z.L^eofltyhf .^a^p^irmp 

tLirrffnb t jjf isrru.) Wy$<yib fywtiensuSIfi s<&r**r@iijirirs(§s GsiruSn' stl^sSp $. JilipirsQsanaiL ay wfitem&n** 
fykjirpufisfimp* srrrrsp slLQ sstvir&s QpiftQesrfeu. 1,700 

(tpson^ siuAiir&Q'MfBrgp u>fftQt$V)@£i)6& @0^ JP 1 *./ 

(tcttrojibstb) Lf6vuutSeirfp'b s*bQp*>s<$sspiu 700 (y«wL/ .*l s/tr^ O^ssgpA 

Lot>Q(n?ir : rr^ngtiQiififtTstyth gfdstftfififfppitns QpifiQmppi. H*SfpA, *sSI* sl/'jj Q*.jr 
jqff*itSQ£QD<-iLi sffevpmp 'QfftULjusQuiTfj jrfntrQ fiiufr sir*. A eon .it k+ 4 Jit sa^pjgl-r,^ 

Qpsfi'uptrsp QpfiQarpmts>u$€Br, (g)a/tsir->vA (tp'Spsti,mageS or srrnGtsmQ* jrsalituuub'stm*£/. " 

Silappadhikaram of Ilankovadigal P. 10, zx. 

The^agc of Ilankovadigal is rcckneH t«» he route mp«>i ancons with that of the scholars of 
the last Sangair. This is supported by the fact that Nakk« crarpr. son of Kanaka)'anar of Madura 
and one of the mast distinguished among the scholars of the last Sangam, in his commentary on 
‘ Irayanaiahap|)orul ? quotes a few stanzas beginning ** •• empQtUr •• Qmiip 

* 4 i**pm*" and u ” all from Silapi adliikaram. Again, in the # * Varandarukathai of the 
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above work wc read that Gayavahu, the King of Lanka, was present at the dedication festival of 
the temple built in honour of Kannahi by the wife cf Shcnkuttuvan. the brother of Ilankovadigal, 
and in the preface to the above work we rend that the same Gayavnhu built a temple to Knnnahi 
in Lanka and had its dedication festival celebrated* It appears from * Mahavamsam -the history 
of the Kings of Lanka- that Gayavahu ruled about 1,760 years ago. From the same history wc 
understand that there was another King Gayavahu 760 years ago. However, wc have reason to 
conclude that the age of the author of Silappadhikaram must have been contemporaneous with 
that of Gayavahu I, and not with that of Gayavahu II, judging from the history of other kings. 

We gather from the above extract and from the gcneology of the kings of 
Lanka named 1 Mahavamsam ’ that Gayavahu, Ilangovadigal and Nakkeeranar, one of 
the literary savants of the last Sangam, were all contemporaries. The time of Gayavahu 
was about 1,800 years ago. Again when we notice that Natchinarkiniyar speaks 
highly of * Martimekhalai ’ the work of Koolavanikan Sattnnar wc are led to infer that 
Ilangovadigal and Sattanar were also contemporaries. There is alsc reason to infer 
that the commentary on Silappadhikaram of Ilangovadigal written by Adiyarkkunallar 
must have been after the time of Nakkeeranar. one of the scholars of the last Sangam. 
In the above work written nearly 1,800 years ago, distinct mention is made of the first 
Sangam which was in South Madura destroyed by the deluge, and of Kapatapuram, the 
seat of the second Sangam 

14. The destruction by deluge of the first Sangam and the 
49 provinces of South Madura. 
iWuulaftnib, Gaiatfluftnflnpfticns, 197- 

** QisifGujtrdr (gar/rib—(?&/*,GfitrifGii nar---Queanuirp Qujgnp fiUiiflQtreinu 

fitruSpjD-. Qfimuirp swraaGfitrir Quiuffiub. Qitif.Gu.>irm ^espQpih 

GfiMf.Gu.irm- isfi*lQu>i&r<g)£r QuGr&3pQu>eifrjr& cirfoar Qu.mfieor, Qfiean&fimv 

tusfifi/fi fi1eof*tksfi£i tfSfifiuj&gib glenptu&QU) o^mjrG&i^ib (jpifthtrs jrtrujgui iSfiuSm 

Qipaigpua c isire^MtSjrfifij Ktrjprppi isirpufiQfiirmufimmfr MaventHpikfi uiflutL.ggib 
Qfi^ihirmjn^ib Qp£r($($($u> smiftiLiraSeany QfmvSiLt^stpmpu Qfitfinjp nMMiru5)pfij0 itir jjp,j pjpt 

(snpufipfiiunaatQ g/?g l u9g)/r siruj&m Aiffiopfip sHijGstnrf 'tpiLfmmirir cremufiQfiirmuflmuifr-, 
sd9ajffiiQs/8g)n uirakifujQm siuunrSiffifiu^Buj fievifig $Q«$putrmMf.<L<m Qptt^ 

siruaSujui neuuuQfifj fifdMirsvfijp fif&n unLLQfi GfimuntH Qf*fifip(*> if Quj 

u,\jp6tflQiu*a gpu iLirpfljt(§u) QitttiQvumfp uHtpflp® l&gdl-Quj etn^jnpps *naifiiirfinb g)*upfim 
totSmOmm u>eS*fi sj£ Qfii>sinrGu» a>£tsr>ffitr®u> atfi (pmuntevKirQth sjfi iSmuirlwtnQib ejp 
QmpittQib vjfi gstssirmir vp (g&wutm*iT$Qit>mgpu jpip *ir»ufiQfinmuj} iut®u> ($uyfl 
Qsn&eo Q/jfisSluj umufooinr®ti strQu iffiyib ufiiLjib fiu.ifr*<$wti «m-QuQi>Q*(tu.tf.m strpib sl-w 
Q sirmiQt-iriflfievtrp QLof^ir&Ju QumsQtAmgQffmns, amtm QugiMQpmflm, k sitfGsi 

Qsofiifi snrmusss Quay#, u \pafi u trpjpum umufooujQssfifis @ 1 orflsQstrQii 
Qstmrsr* amufig)fitti> *******v<g)t umg>* **2jrgg*s>7fifi jfrmpujg)* QuQ&mtujtfifiib *.*s>p<u*9ffiiu 
#r0u Qm&ytm* w+sar QpsaimtujtfipLQ Spmtpy&uQu&fi*. *tP<S?*i ^^iQmsm* Qmmi 

sl- i*t»> QfipQmsi .1 QuMsL-Qnsrs gfivnp s^flmsb 2pu*m Qiowuwpg «r*to amtm 

QujtQsmfU*, Q*Q* fisosnjiQiu sn-urpGsiio to gmpQiMSjpib Qfi*kufpQsm>tm Qu&C&umsQumpnh 
m-j9msmau*m tyflsp fimssilg Qumm* iwto a mu fit dp* ; amts* ? GmmsL-mguA 
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JsuLiGmQutMfoiQiL&r ( 'A&ibiTeinQ l tG[>1eo eoip&Qm, near,yir P<*6«rgi// susSttar . .ffmfitLfu) €u*_ 

j£)au#da£oor mvQatriflihp jdfftn&ni— Qtotrtfi u^stje\'&in^bytr6Bi Lo&vGVtf &v> $&)<* {tpastfl/b 

(4jih jshFliShrit&DLDuin/' .*i_Qi>vovteo &~ t t3igB)Q(!6BflfgieB)iDiL]i£. ’* 

Silappadhikaram. Venirkathayurai. P. igy. 

The term Ncdiyon Kundram cm utcs ponds to Vcnkatamalci- ' 1 ’hc expression 6>/rtf<?u»«r 
must refer tf) ‘ Kurr.ari ’ as the termination is feminine- So it is the name of a river in the South- 
lint he says “ CUifG Una ^viitoQpii Qpirif.<:tuirmi Qu«r *j(if>Lb *’ instead of** Q<sifQmnaa (§eap(jpK Qpirif-G unir 

11,, uses the term *‘ Quetremh" (sea) because at the end of tin: tiist ()oli. .1,449 presidents of 
the lirst Sangam at South Maduia lived, such as Agasthvanar. Irayanar. Kumaravel (Suhramanya) 
Muranjiyur Mu<li Naga Kayar (Siva) who had eomposed such eminent works as *' Paripadal,* 
Muthugurugu ” and “ Kalai iayavirai 1 for a period of 4.44c years, of whom time were X9 kings 
beginning from “ Kaisinn Valuthi ,f and ending with Kndunkoan ", seven of whom made original 
compositions which were approved hy the Sangnm, and Nilandarnthii uvil Pandyan wiote annota¬ 
tion on 1 olgauppiam- There was the distance of 700 leagues between the: river Pahtruli which 
was the 1101 them boundary of its southe rn end, and the 49 fertile provinces made up of the seven 
I henga Nadu, the seven Madura Nadu, the seven Mcnpaiai Nadu, the seven Pinpalai Nadui the 
seven Kundra Nadu, the seven Kunakarai Nadu and tire seven Ktirumpani Nadu, along with the 
mountainous legions ot Kumari and K< Hum, livers and forests weic destroyed hy sea. Hence 
the use ol the teim “aThis is I’mtlrer supported hy the quotation "wiv:*:*>■$ip vnmum* 
Que(yjo, uol jpislf)iij*'VjpL-tit uvauj&tnjtifri*;;fi<i quo ifUi*a(frm o■<!_««- cand hy what wc read ill 
the Irayanar Porul of Nakkeerauar. the son of Kanakayanai, and in the preface of llangovadigal 
When he has specified the Noithern limit to be Yenkatamalai and the Southern to be Kumari- 
kadal why has he omitted the Pastern and Western boundaries.. J The reason is that the Eastern 
and Western limits were destroyed by sea. The Sage Si! andi also supp- its this .statement that 
the two boundaries above mentioned weie the limits of the Tamil country- 

We inter from the above that the River Kumari was the northern boundary to 
the province'ol Kumari in the south of‘South India, and that the 40 provinces as far 
as Kumari were dostroyed bv the? deluge We may see particulars about t be 4«; pro¬ 
vinces in the following extract. 

15. A few remarks on the 49 Tamil provinces which existed 
during the first Ooli. 

£i£ifeGi£tii$i&ir Guinvogi, 11 i> f.i*d (H)* 63 . 

" Lfjgwtr u/TiiNiri^u.'ear uviujtrs+irfko (tpjbi^HiSluQuQ^mi g aomi.tr it utrtf.ii » 

umLif. i.v ‘ u« 9 jO'etfl rtr .©■ eutf. mu^mu uiuogrtf..u^),'y P..GMtL-tr&Auuu.L-Q/f6Biujp (9) r flssuui.[.(Rarg: ; 

fririrgpwbr opmeotn QaietfiuuLiL^ * Q*K'Gsirarr i !r>6S)ird <arar/rQjftrn *5/p Q^eSafLiudj&ar 

'sSftrnftQfarjPwBT. Quint j/tf.iLnrrrs@ issoeotrgenirsircar eSart&Quj «i<£ Qf*.&rsc® QpjfeSI.ii %trQaaFleu snrrigj 
‘ Ou0a;«r/5fr®’ (tp^eSiu l9jT rsn(g>s<a^m, * msutHmfa 1 (tppeShu m^is^m, ' tyjf/rtr' QpjoSuj irtev^/r 

sqstjth, ssssrdQstr , Quotrjr^ n- QisQb&GDpiJufk, Qj.iQ situ. ear QppeSnj l j^atif fievff&Guujir 

&<a$m, * QuQjtr* 1 , 1 jffl ? sv. etasrd Qe\) /Qutrgm ^/ii j^tAtrgfu) jffgpaoiritrgpim QmaPu.'trQatrpair 
jyii.jsrA: (tpjf&rifliiQto' strovpjSp ($m$iutrpfi/r($m u«\jd- efliLitriv/8jr(§ih £onu~Qu.t^dkmr 

Qu@*>*ritfTL- Q*KjQstrmoi Qfifi&riflj G*Unitor utrif.gpQmoruf?. 
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“ QfvGstreer penrdQswmeud Gsifiear peeB^airear 
£rQs€Br pAtfipptru LjeSpQpiTL-irtr—eviiQensfi finer 
sdssrdGsn Qpeetoffish jp> snpptb QuQe^yfl 
ujdsjrdQsn isnu>g* sun to.” 

ereorp Uo\jpiafhiJtrpjp/p fi^eouundsd) erjfiQfifositnil® QPfijnrr ^fsfifluuesr uniltfigpp Ljbrgp&ear 

pgi. ^Gaojuj^eerpsapiLfu} n.pjpQiBird@L6lL.fi #, «r -gjjn pjrpdsno/fitb jqsehjpi Qi—dfi itnpufiQfineotujp 
fitSlifisnQsdr «<_&> Qsn&renuuih-sr Qaioru# ufsv^ua. ffrtdsnevfif/ jjetreSanuifi £0 stroipQu*rujp 
ufljfis snicevtrs, Gt(i££irjp &rr&f(tpu> cpiruSt mLDQev&fau.mr&iru). 1 jftiitfiosn *Qpfi\9ffu> §*0 ; M/n 

ODpu>ug/™&}u) 'F'fUrGDLO&l&rWg/. jgj^^ov Jfgi 9(SfiU (BjenpiLlU ufi^PjpGV.JhJ.LD GB)U>u9d> ienQpUi ufi^8}X0l 

j vstyih GBJLOuSffv jfMGOQfiODL^ujQpaufi QupJufaiw. QupG* gkju js)t&) 'Q'tvjjup.un GDLDttfik) iUmrpflih > viptruSv 
GBUxx&reij f8s\i@f)ti9@nigf QsndrenuuLli^Q^fifid) Qeutwr Qib. gjerfl Qu>nlFsfiflend(gth, utbunuj 

i6&ff/sg/3(§uD @ea>L-u$spare* iSnuujrtaoj ^ffsson—rruSofieDfii pr gp odumS w $e*(tpdre*fi*iD. GLonfsfifleNp&u) 
QfipQ&sae* QsrrQj^e^ear* «r«*£jp/& flaSp^ih ^Jckl-uSQ geren ienQpun ^d/eu&reSetnQ pu.irnb. 
'tysGeu £e*fifl)eo $.dsn^fi Jftparar 1 qll Rqp'cjcbt ' u9e9@if£j Qsn@j^6\)d* fleSear Qfipfi evenffuSpit, jy«uv^ 
fim * L0L^en9snfla{ ’ QfifiP 1 *u>nfiflhrn, ' 1 ^rrfi/rr ’ QpfieSiDnpmp iLf«*eni-dQu.j ‘ ,ri*finfi flense** fijattyu) 
eSflisg/ @L-dp guDiflsir® ®l_6v Qsne*e*uuilL- Qfiaru# Guirpgib, 

g}d@u>ifh5ir(djener, QifidQs jifinfifleyseh evenjruS jpu> tOL.sn9sir flexj eumouS&ib 

^fsvrjrp Qi—dfifinsd sLpuuQiL ’ Govjffiun ’ amp Sbvuunuunth. fgjtkftiaiuuiruLi p^sm-vfiQfi<i£<*p 
Qu@ QojeiretrfiJj}ck> 4 L(fiii£iGuiruSpQ/r€Br&u> jjdjeutr & ^tfisfitGuneor QuQpSwji fgftdien&'s (jp^enfip^m 
s(dsS f i9i^ifi (Jugibujruuir&svneor uodse* Qpfieet Qpfid) fjfrifffbvfifing*# iSear sirp^emsuS^m 
Q&eagp GajjpuLLt—eBiQffmjpLQ, «#&/£•■ or u> Q/fieNgiBfi QfiirboGbvntr oitp-iQuijp fiu9ifiuurrea>*yiujiT Qinebi jpnb, 
LHsosnaemmj&ar entity. eSensQ i6jo <iU^)n Qwp l/sv eS^^irevBs^Qetnr^eurr_ 

The history of the Tamil language Page, 6o -63. 

In Purananooru, in tlu stan/a ascribed to Nettiinayar it is said that the river Pahtruli 
was dug by Vadimbalamba Nincira Pandyan. Some other things are also brought to light by the 
little book “ Senkonetarai chilavu" which was published recently. In connection with the 49 pro¬ 
vinces mentioned by Adiyarkkur.allar, other provinces such as * Peruvalanadu’, other hills such as 
‘Manimalai’ other towns such as 1 Muttoor’, the names of a few other scholars as well as books such 
as ‘ Perunool' are brought to light. It is presumed that the book was written hy “Thaniyoor 
Chendan”, King of Peruvalanadu between the livers Kumaii and Pahtruli, during the period of the 
first Sangam in the first Ooli.' Again a stanza sung by Muthoor Agatliyan of the seven 'J'hcnga 
Nadu proves our point. All these distinctly show that the 49 provinces which extended 700 leagues 
were destroyed by sea. According to modern computation a league equals 10, (3) * miles. So 
the 700 leagues amount to 7,000, (2,100) ’miles. The extent of the Indian Ocean is 15,000,000 
square miles; in other words its length and breadth are about 16,00,000, (5,000) * miles each way. 
So 7,000,(2,100)* miles out of this 16,00,000, (5,000)* miles should have been land submerged. The 
distance between the island of Mauritius and Bombay is 2,500 miles. The distance between 
Mauritius and the island of Kerguelen is about the same. So we may see that the province of 
Kumari, submerged, must have extended from Cape Comorin to the island of Kerguelen in length, 
and from the island of Madagascar to the Sunda Islands. 

This province of Kumari whose limit is mentioned above was the continent of Lemuria. 
So by various reasonings a western scholar establishes the facts that this continent was once 
destroyed by sea, that the submerged portion was the centre of the world from which races 
became scattered in different regions, and that the language used by the ancient inhabitants of the 
destroyed continent was Tamil. 


t* within brnrkrt* 4re preferable. 
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We see, there, that for this ancient province South Madura was the chief city, 
that its inhabitants spoke only Tamil, that there were 549 scholars in the Tamil 
Sangam and that the Sangam was carried on for 4,440 years with 4449 eminent men as 
its presidents. 

We may see from the following extract that the Second and the Third Sangams 
were carried on without an)' break on the same lines. 

16. The Period of the three Sangams, the literary men—the Kings 
that flourished at the time— and the literary works 
that were produced. 

The history of the Tamil language, P. 95 -100. 

1, 

" g)ii (tfi^fasisjs^ariLfib upfi ‘ g)6n>™ gpasuQutr * aSmsu. aupuuut} guuQp iAIsu 

uLfi€B)iLx.'ircor siBp a. jy peat ssoofQasor, ptev&si.'suSg* pr/r jfiitfugQiviflpp eNifl&mu* 
sui^^ii <§a»Qpflkjg Qp^nspiuu^jo tQfijSmQtpaiQpQmear fg)pQppi—ssppnrr 

$B<& r 6W PS» intpupQptmufimuM eiebru, ^jw^areiflu® steotoSgj & tsttggnpp ittrpujQptrm 
ufiatiLff utrtf.@r)Qgmu£j. ^'wnsarnp urT_uuu.ueor ap&tmtQtLti k utflupuff/ii 
< (y>^ 000 , /» 1 serrifinjneSmp'iLju) ereor QpQpir—ssppear. jycuir wtevtruSffjf) isn &qjj pgn hit pufipflvuirmx® 
*i!StAI($iptQgmu. jjGurrsten* sii<su> sildjQmeiQffl (tppnirss sQfrQsna&^js eieSorup 

QptmufimuiQgmu. seStLipikiQsfi^h artfoiir utmri^u.Qnmu. jfojn sihislS^ie^p 

tfiiWtriLikgi suw Qsirar&ruuLLL- iLgi&>gQujebnj. jyai iirs ® j#r gv 4 ^sjfiuuih ’ armru eiearp ptevssiasj 

eopu ujbfSyui. 

I. The First Sangam. 

What Irayanarahapporul says about the three Sanganis is the most ancient of records 
concerning them. There the names of the 549 presidents of the first Sangam arc given ; among 
them we find the names of Agasthyaiur, Siva, Subramanya and others- The names of 4,449 
scholars who composed works like * ParipadalN * Muthunarei’ ‘ Muthukurugu\ ‘ Kalariyavirai'are 
also mentioned. These carried on the work of the Sangam for a period of 4,440 years. Those who 
organised the Sangam were 89 sovereigns from Kaisina Valuthi to Kadunkoan. Seven of those 
Pandyan kings placed their original compositions before the Sangam and obtained their stamp of 
authority. The seat of their sangam was the destroyed province of Madura. “ Agasthyain" is the 
literary work that gives the history of the first Sangam. 

pi£i$Cti>iii(i£dr aufiusipi, u««iL 95—199* 

2 . 

jg )eoff jjmu.* sfEistAgiipirfr jispfitug)@i fapfrwstruiStJugpgtb fgjQpimfjytd SQKiQsrryf) 
QwrQyih Qsmr^if's stuiSiugpiw Qffiutrmrup/&jsgptu> fimptum unrpgpu> £ism>ps Qstrwrgpi* Spsmpij 
Qum jgjQp truss jfitTrr fgiiiUfiQpireerufimu>Qpmu, jy wgmraftu.® Qp&nhAgpQfiQfgirppmk urt (fg> 
Qjrtbu. jfwrrssrrp utu.uuu.um * seQi\'ib 4 ®0®'lo * QsisaoruiraR^ih sStutriptDirtwtuswffi'Qism 
QptussjfpmQwmu. jya/ffi® jfrov f jftpfiuafiua * Qjtrso rtruJv'gyj • WLfprmr'(jpih * QmsfifpBss 
Q/itb 'ypLjtrpmr' QfiQinm ®mw. jfmlt tfsituSiipQfi($jp pfl*utmr$ sisJlQpfitQtmu. jfmmgsswsut 
gtQiiS&ir QwmtQi-irJQsifltum (ppevirs (j/rufi^jnrp^^s g^bup QptmufimuQgmu. scS 

ojpmQsfl&ir Qm# utmri^uuQpmu. Jfwir sitsuS^s^ pt&tfitgribmpsi suruLjfjQgtmu. j/ssrtop 
jiuQutgin* urmmtfJU&usDus SL-wQstmru.jp am jjfrssufsiispmpuupflqi* um supuuuQm. 
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I “ pjpstar tBirib ^fftriiijfi utrrrsyuQt—pgj, p^Boisiispeap $d/Qa,/r@ utremtptug^tb 

| erpsympuj frtbuenjiAu prrme Qsertrs isl. irpp jyjg «l -kgj aiifiyppcv G event ®Quearugjib } sia 

j spaap entry utremtpuj gpn'o ejpsymptu < 9 fjp.up&Qper p pup pi as &earG)sMfrs n^.trpp jfjp 

tsi—ip ejijSyppeo Gwent ®Qudrr up u Quit pyQ as pear. fgj* *K.sdsatijraie(2th ity.pp «c -ip 

Q,ifjd@msQmanr®QLLskufiffiui ueu^prsosetRiuppu utli^eeQeiearufip/ib uiroievn uevir siispsop QiutnL £f 
amtfiipesQffekufifiib, sisjsdSffemQth {jpeupGu. u9yip upenjriLju) sutrt-umjpi) *<-«v QsnmmruuLiL-§Br 
Qwdsufdp/w, Sfp strgassLoirsu ueo jptFiuj pu$£ prwsm ^ifispuilt—ear Q wear ujd pith gjiuuu/rtfi&teo 
Qtuearearevtrtb. Lopjp u utrekri^iu stirs treat (ycnpQuu giLupirmeGth j/pup pgpcar&eee Guns ^eae® wipes 
QffdsjpiaDjrppGo fgtLjppuircvQp. ^tflgpib, u senri^tu/r eremupQpsearufieetDyth utrcsnpiuh ^cibupQpircatu 
ficaruyih §>Gp QptrL-fte&tL'irs «$«wr QwipeatQusarjpi syptrp, n>(£eSI^ $eoi_u?$ULL® pfB&wfls sifiip 
*$eaar(dsgnju) fyeuwtrenrtdsgjt— ear s^ih^eQeirdraru uiLif.yppw Qaiieoor(KQuebr.to. syps. jfteuwsjpi 
pVeoistkisiAyi p stTbViruSffpp mrr apppjp virpufi)p r S uj treestptv ®ean-u5(£ utlQs sifiipee erpftear 
ujrrenrQsGarir? $es)L-i&£isi£lyi p (tpojtruSff pQpQ£J>u pf8uuitf&sipb\i {j^aoi-uS (£ utlWs sifiipear 

er pp^sesGuutr ? $ojp>flpyu> pywrrjp v p pQps wensiutrs" pie seesiQiKfiiQstTerr&flar Qurps^/Siu utr&xsip 
■ vir eremupQptreatufiesuyth urraoupunir fgibup Qpsarujdcanny ld «g ease - sirevpfieer ^j&np yeatpip 

| tsihLfpp uswpny Queers. $pp2&9r iLjiuppeasn iditlLl- ftp £)«i>/r Qeu&UL-i s^jp/wtr.” 

The history of the Tamil language, P. 95-98. 

2. The Middle Sangam. 

The scholars that lived during this period Agasthyanar, I nlgauppyan, and others, were 
59 in all. 3,700 Vidwans have made original compositions under them Their minor‘works were 
; ‘Kair’, 'Kurugu', ‘Veiidali’and such others. The chief litciary works of the period were Tolgauppyam', 

j ‘Agattyanv, ‘ Mapuranani \ 1 Isainunukfcam ’ and 1 Bhutapmanam \ The Sangam existed for 3,700 

years. The kings who patronised this Sangam were 59 in numler, beginning from Vender Chelian 
up to Mudathirumaran. Five of the Pandyah kings were authors of compositions which were 
approved by the Sangam. The seat of the Sangam was Kaj atapuram. It is said that the kingdoih 
of the Pandyas was destroyed by the sea just as the scat of tire first Sangam was submerged* 

From all these data we may infer that the first Sangam was conducted, on an average, for 
50 years each, by each of the Pandya kings and that the second one, for 63 years each, by each of 

the sovereigns of the same dynasty; that these Sangams must have been carried on for a number 

1 of years, that many literary works were published then, that a number of Vidwans were under 

| the patronage of the Sangams and that the seats of the two Sangams were destroyed by the sea 

j which resulted in the destruction of many eminent literary productions in the Tamil language. 

1 But the statement that the Pandyan kings organised them for a definite period of 50 years and 63 

j years is rather open to doubt. It is improbable that they continually reigned for such periods, so 

j we must infer that the years in which there were no kings reigning must also have been added on. 

1 We do not know for how many years there were no sovereigns in the first period of 4,440 years 

and in the second period of 3,700 years. So speaking approximately, the Pandyas must have 
reigned only for a less number of years. Different theories are given by others who cannot 
understand this. 

£ifii|CiARi$i0sir aiiMgi, 98-99* 

3 . 

“ smeSajp Qua ym sees 1 l. semsssv&tt i£»&s *sQff&ifl*aft*rjpui uppsi p%*)(y>mptunmtr9iu 
gwsemL-&fi "sent-ismsiAypp piAiptgvbspte &&QuipreSiu*yuQ*ipibyp&yu> jffleymaL-tuff&yih 
Quyi <$mjpk 00*0t* g)mifiyu*pspi* tppmiiutBAui eweosfim&yih tsypetiw tirs&yua semi 

*----- - 

8 
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*irnj(g)fr iLSgyfr wsttff@6)(jffiA68r gipQptrussppirir (BffpupQpnearufiaruQgmu. jjtoqrj/HttfikLlBl 
ntrgprjbjpi istrpupQftrarufieariLir utnf.&Qffdru. Jitorrsmtrp uiru.uuilL^esr ‘QisQiQpireDStsirggtfr jpub 
t (9jjp>iiQpiTG$}& (&n evtf jpui 1 tBpfifa&tinepn&iu)' 'fgiirs&i&rjpfiA ‘ufipj&uupgi'tk jt/rpGnpibugi&e&tLj’ih 
, er(LpugiutflufTi-&’u> i *L.0£}'u> ‘QjrfliLj'tjo ‘(?u fflcnf'iLjib '&pflm&tLfQuxirjp ^pQpiri^ssppm, jj&irrsg 
.$jrsk> 'jfspfiuj'Qpis ‘QptrwsiruiSuj'QpQiLeBru. j/foirr ftsjSLAgbfi ptAifitrgtnbkpfi ^uSffpQpemmrp 
QDpuu@pfiujir*&Ot-GBru. jy o>nslor* *tn*ih g)ffg)n9@/f si—eo Qstrw&ruuiL®u Qunihfigiip 
lotrpdr qppeutrs tLsQffu QuQ&Qpfi uS($s «trpupQpn mufiforuQ pgsiu, jf&n &tiisiAgitjp piAtfitnrtnuif 
pffi ^ppffuojpeaff' Qiudru, ^i&gtLseSujjri&Gs/tigpir (tpeurr uirehrifLUjQjrcBru” aearjgi SGOL-^/aspeapu 
up/Qa (tpiQ tor pear fir" 

The History of the Tamil language, P. 98-99. 

3. The Last Sangam. 


The scholars of this period were about 49 in number, such as Nakkcerauar, Neelakantanar 
(tenth in descent from Nakkeeranar), Sirumedhaviar, Scndampootanar, Arivudayaranar and others. 
449 poets made compositions under the above distinguished scholars. The works composed by 
them were 4 Nedunturai Nanooru \ “Kurunturai Nanooru 4 Nattinai Nanooru‘Ainguru 
Nanooru ’ and sucli like. Their literary authorities were the great standard works ‘ Agattyam’ 
and 4 Tolgauppyam The Sangam continued its literary researches into the language for a 
period of 1,850 years. The Pandya kings who patronised it weie 49 in number> beginning from 
Mudatirumaran up to Oograperuvaludi. The seat of the Sangam was Oottara Madura. Three 
of the Pandya sovereigns composed original works which were approved by the Sangam. 


The scholars of the last Sangam, who lived when Tiruvalluvar submitted 
his Tirukkural for their acceptance, have made certain references to certain authors. 
From those references we gather the names of the following scholars who lived at 
the close of the third Sangam, and they are:— 


1. ®6B)/DUJ(gJ/r 
2 * t-iQjiuQu(£&i(ipfiujnfr 

3 . siSeorr 

4 . ugeovir 

5 . issSjrir 

6. unr^fieo^ir 

7 . seo6vtTL-/r 

8 . 9 pp^eof *irpp&fr 

9. ptrQLoirpffQpir 

10. MmQpvQpt 

11 . 

12 . Quit «w Qpi^uunn 

13 . QttrptAQpir 

14. 

15 . QpmsujQfa* Qpis@i t £nbLSiuirA‘ 

18 . itcowKfw&t 

17 . Qffimpujirit 

18 . & &iQtApreStutrfr 


1. Irayanar- 

2. Oograperuvaluthiar. 

3. Kapilar 

4. Paranar 

5. Nakkeerar 

6. Mamoolanar 

7. Kalladar 

8. Seettalai Sattanar 

9. Maruttuwan Damodaranar 

10. Nagan Devanar 

11. Arisirkilar 

1 2. Ponmudiyar 
13.. Gothamanar 

14. Nattattanar 

15. Mugayalur Sirukarunthumbiar 

16. Aayriar Nallanduvanar 

17. Keerandaiyar 

18. Siru Medhaviar 
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19. /i<WRjr Q*m*NiLiirff 

20. cSQpjfiwkit&ir 

21. QomrefitSfiiuirir 

22. u><r®@**. iDQ/r&t 

23. Gnft&*&trr tDwtTL-Qpir 

24. QuirsQujirir 

25. QtinrQQff&ir 

26. streSifiuyibuihf.€Brfi£i&siriflssaBraBrQB)ir 

27. iB&eswp fiiAtfiiBtrujsgpir 

28. uirjrpibum^iu Qu^iGpoj^ir 

29* &anr>s estreats /r 

30. ©U0®^^<g)/r 

31 . * rfiQeugjv- ppleoiutrir 

32. Logtewrj fLfltfir&ifltL'iT GW/@«r jyr^Q^nrr 
33- u>^/eB)ffiug»wa)&i€uirsBgHsir (jge » G&jlL <_^/t 

34. seS&irsffu Qu@.i(o peugp/r 

35. ingiaDBuQuQU) 0^(W)fr 

36. Qsir^irsOtfiirrr 

37. MLaopyir Qpgjs^pp&h 

38. SlySsLi. Qugi&searemgpiT 

39- Q&uSfrssirc&ifhijiriTusgyiT eirjp^ir 

40. QeuuQfrrs QsirQgrfQ&nMeoorem <&)fr 

41. wear ear snpp^h 

42. sarpjirirQiptriT 

43. n*su>@pn 

44. jfssirffssafl is**u>g)ir 

45 . isuuireoppgpr 

46. (9}6vufiturtu$B)iT 

47. GfiaRs($i9.fi3j!@r)ir 

48. Qsiut^irifiiir LoireuHypgpir. 

49. senaafiiu&ir 

50. ua^mjruuireofr^ifhu^rr 

51. 4pu®0<p. ®®*gtP)/f 


19. Nalkoor Velviar 

ao. Thodittalai Villuttandinar 

21. Velii Veethiar 

22. Mangudi Marudanar 

23. Krichchalore Maladanar 

24. Pokyar 

25. Mosikeeranar 

26. Karikkannanar of Cauvcripoonipattinani 

27. Madura Tamil Nayakanar 

28. Perundcvanar, author of Bharatham 

| 29. Rudhira Sanmakannar 

30. Peruncheettanar 

31. Nariveruttalayar 

32. Siiikuntroorkilar, Tamil Author 

33. Ilavettanar, Vanigar of Madura 

34. Perundevanar Kavi Sagara 

! 35. Perumarudanar of Madura 

i 36. Kovoorkilar 

37. Mudukootranar of Woriyur 
! 38. Ilikat Perunkannanar 

! 39. Sattanar, son of Seyirkaviriar 

! 40. Kodunchcnkannanar of Seyalorc 

1 41. Vannakkam Sittanar 

I .42. Kalattoor Kilar 

I 42. Natchumanar 

1 

I 44. Akkarakkini Natchumanar 
45. Nappalattanar 
46 Kulapati Nayanar 

47. Thenikkudi Kceranar 

48. Kodignalan Manipoodanar 

49. Kavunianar 

50. Madurai Palasirianar 

51. Alaiigudi Vanganar 


The interest which the above scholars had in the Tamil literature may be 
gathered from their compositions. 

pifii) CiAfijtfsSr aii«oi|pi, uasib 99 

“ jfj£L.pmjD ujrftnLji2)L-f£ja uamn^tufr napupQptrmufiatiL^ ^mnsirwih Qmi—uS QulL 
®d mirio0Qpir<BiisL.+ Qpmrmrp mpbufipfi ujtrmn-tQ&pjp. utr&onfMjQjjirmQmjtrQ 

mjQth (j^mL-uStlOs simpQpirQiiSLi$.) QpuupQptli-irmrQsm jy aetriLQ Qfibp&oir&mpm h. jfrjp 91b 
UpputrpQp, ttweoiriSgpfi 9*gffpm itrpufr aiQtfiijs&tb i-JfiistAykp 

QfimMriSfpQpQfjr& 9UQtp.isgjib S99i-4fiisiA(gt0 4V&B0 Qpmr&rpmpibujj mgmjLmjsgjuursb mj f 

9mufi&t9t000 QprmrmruSffpfp Qp*m*mtrp iQmfiiMMrQmpm' ®# 9 «ri 9. l 9 . jjrp/fimSQ* 33 
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iSpstaardQil.®i Q*m(rr?4o p%to£<nki*Xb Q. Qp. gmufiQuSjrp Qptir wppp Qprtarggrjpi mgrpub 
sl 1$ QpsrmrsopnUssuutL^^ppeo QvmtQth. ptAjfi Quit $ tier Qprmmts mil® SL/Ssiip eSt-jfi, 
0, Qp. 8,000 4L*Ar®3LL<5 Qpputl l. tTQppjji srptormstr smr®i9t$.ssuuil®trQsit6rptB>iMjrii jipaR 
fpu> fjpsQmptuu upQpnmuf) pr p(fftir®smr QpsxtotOg p Tao&smsQinpuil® tBiluQpc*pi* srtor 
Qpmr sirjSpppQi* gk-.(jp«wr®. 

{$*j&irfi srtuppj jfif€03g$L 1 SL-wQsrroiirL-iflvporeyih g,targpu> stir® iSi^ssuuL.rptore{ib 
Ours, (jjjuQurfppp jpi Qmi^uutar p%mssmspprr srtopps QsiLhduuiLl- 1 jjfspfitutb * mwrp jpreSm 
stl®eo opfijri/sgfib, {gimt-* rasp pan sneoppis GSsilulujuiIi- * QprtosruiSiuih* ertorp gposstsr 
jprpis, smu,ssmsppar sreoppjs QsujujuulLl. ' aiLQpQpnms * ertarp prpQ&SDSUjtrLJBQuj enl® 
preos^ih 1 upjpuurL-®*th, * ufiQtarsSsQipssaarsQ 9 mib. enlQpQpnms pneosUruiSmsiQi* 
unili-n pawns. 

11 spflfaar seoto QjpiQfirms muiiQjppir 
Q&tp ufippiuup OpriilQ UlfluiTt — 6 \) 
sppfiipnh npptm stSOtur tsu>LjpQu>car 
fipfSippp GsuiMB£ Gpn««." 

g)euQml®p QprsDsiLftl ' setipQpntna 1 ^pntrgyrjpi ’ ersrp {tpdrjp p/rtosQyih 

pjisnQ Q&iofluOunipjmr . fflibgptbrpgpimr Qpmtonu jy^uQu/r^jgjii' iSmb&ujQpvmjpu> l \pu 

Qunggji* tk.jpmsrsjrii” 

The History of Tamil language, P. 99. 

Judging from the above, we find that the total number of years during which the 49 
Pandyas reigned (including the period in which there were no Kings) comes to 1,850, 1. e. on an 
average of 38 years each. This is quite probable. Now adding together the period of the exis¬ 
tence of the three Sangams wc get 9,990 years. Going backwards, then, from the year of the 
birth of Christ, we calculate that the first Sangam should have been established in 9,990 B. C. But 
speaking about the antiquity of the Tamil language it is said that inscriptions as old as 8,000 B. C. 
only have come to light; so some may object that the First Sangam could not possibly have been 
instituted 19 centuries before that time. 

Among the literary productions of this ancient period we find the following remnants, 
the others having been destrpyed by the sea or still being searched for. These are a few of the 
Sootrams from Ahattyam produced during the first Sangam* the grammar 1 Tolgauppyain 1 of 
the Middle Sangam* and 4 Ettutogai’, ‘Pattupattu’ and 1 Padinenkeelkanakku * of the third 
Sangam* Some of the works comprised under * 1 Ettutogai ’ are ‘ Kalitogai 1 Aingurunooru , 
and * Purananooru*. These have been printed and published. Of these the first two treat about 
matters indigenous while the latter speaks of ex traneous matters. 

We gather from the above that Ilankovadigal, the author of 9 Silappadhikaram’, 
flourished at the period of the last Sangam and that he was ; a contemporary of Gayavahu, 
the king of Lanka, who lived 1,800 years ago. The facts that Nakkeeranar, commentator 
on Irayanarahapporul’ quotes from ‘Silappadhikaram’ and that he was one of the mem¬ 
bers of the last Sangam show that he flourished about the same time. We gather from 
Nakkeeranars commentary, that the first Sangam at South Madura lasted for 4,440 
years about the close of the first Ooli, that the Sangam had 4,449 presidents succes¬ 
sively at the rate of one per year, that 89 Pandyan kings beginning from 1 Kaisina 
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Valuthi’ to ‘ Kadunkone’ ruled at the time and that seven of these Pandyan kings 
presided over the deliberations of the Sangam owing to their excellence of literary 
composition. During the reign of one of these ruling sovereigns, namely Nilandaru- 
tiruvil Pandyan, the eminent literary work ‘ Tolgauppyam ’ seems to have been written. 
It was during the reign of this monarch that South Madura and its 49 provinces 
were destroyed by the sea. We learn from ‘ Purananooru * that the river 1 Pahtruli ' 
in the South was dug by Vadimbalambanindra Pandyan. We also learn from the 
small book Senkontrarichchelavu’ the names of a few provinces, hills, and cities, and 
the names of a few scholars and their works. This small book is attributed to the king 
1 Senkovei Taniyoor Seyndan * the ruler of the fertile province between the Kumari 
and the Pahtruli. The period then was the first Ooli. 

The highiy efficient state of the language during the first Ooli. 

Those who realise the importance of the Tamil language know how it was 
pure and easy and unmixed and had attained a high state of excellence at the period of 
the first Ooli as seen from the works of Narada, Agastya and other sages who flourish¬ 
ed then. But after the deluge, as the Tamilians spread over different regions and as 
people with different languages of the period of the second and the third sangams 
mixed freely with them, the original grandeur of the language was lost. The same 
remark applies also to the Music of South India. In addition to this, some portions of 
ancient works, such as Agattyam, were destroyed along with Korkei or Kapatapuram 
during the time of the Middle Sangam. It is said, at the present day, that the ruins of 
a city with magnificent temples, palaces and forts may be seen submerged to the east 
of the modern Korkei which is situated at about 10 miles from the temple walls of 
Tiruchendoor, in south-west Tinnevelly, washed by the waves of the sea. There is 
reason to believe that there may be many a temple and fort h the eastern shores of 
South India submerged in the same manner. 

Those who have seen the submerged temple of Subramanya near Vizagapatam 
and that dedicated to Siva near Mahabalipuram will easily realise this. 

We may understand, then, that the Tamil Sangams were carried on for nearly 
9,000 years in South Madura, Kapatapuram and Madura which were later on destroyed. 
We also understand that there were 657 members of the Sangam and 8,596 presidents, 
that they were under the patronage of 197 Pandya kings of whom 15 were great scho¬ 
lars who composed works of their own. 

( Silappadhikaram’ of Ilankovadigal, brother of Shenguttuvan/ * Tolgauppyam ’ 
of Tranadhoomagni, ‘ Manimekhalai’ of Koolavanigan Sattanar, 4 Ettutogai', 
f Pattupattu* Padinenkeel kanakku’ and other literary works in Tamil have become 
the ancient heritage of the Tamilians, patronised as they were by eminent scholars 
of the Sangam as well as by rulers of the Tamil Country. Inasmuch as they pre¬ 
eminently possess beautiful words and ideas and are free from grammatical flaws, 
they are held in the highest esteem even by the Tamil scholars of the present day. 
The fact that the style of these ancient Tamil works is considered so veiy eminent 
is a proof for the antiquity and excellence of the language. 
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Who is there who does not appreciate the rare excellence and beautiful ideas 
contained in the 'Tirukkural of Tiruvailuvanayanar held in the highest esteem by all the 
world ? Are there any children in the Tamil country who do not first learn by rote the 
‘Attichoudi’(mainly of two words) and ‘ Kondraivendan 1 (of four words) composed 
by his sister * Avvaiyar? The excellence and antiquity of works like the 4 Kura! ’ and 
the ‘Attichoudi* which contain in themselves in an easy explanatory style all that 
is indispensably necessary for the well being of mankind, will be clearly manifest to 
scholars who have made a comparative study of works of a similar nature in other 
languages. Who can eityress the beauty and excellence of religious works like 
DevaranvTiruvachakam and Tiruvoimoli ? 

17. The efficient state of Music at the period of the First Sangam. 

This Sangam existed for 4,440 years during the first Ooli. The works 
Mudunarai, Mudukurugu, Panchabharateeyam and Kalariavirai which were the works 
of this Sangam along with their Muthal Nool, the Agattyam, were destroyed by the 
sea. The portion relating to Music in Agattyam, and the works Perunarai, Perun- 
kuruguand Panchabharateeyam which mainly related to Music—all these must have 
been in extensive use during the first Ooli. * Perungalam’ or the Yal with 1,000 strings 
and other Veenas with 21, 17 and 14 strings, which are referred to in the above works, 
were all destroyed.'Perungalam’was the Narada Veena. The fact that the works of the 
period refer to Narada as 1 Yalasrian' (Master of the Yal) enables us to infer that he 
was an expert on the Veena, that he taught the instrument to others and that he was 
the author of the musical work 4 Panchabharateeyam. 1 

But the musical works of this period are more or less extinct, and remnants of . 
them, in the shape of quotations, are found in the few Sootrams of Agastyaand Narada 
at the present day. Those Sootrams are referred to in Silappadhikaram written 1,800 
years ago and in its commentary written by Adiyarkunallar. If a prince who flourished 
1,800 years ago, and a scholar who lived 1,000 years ago, makemention ofSangams which 
existed for 4,440 years under the presidentship of 4,449 Tamil scholars, and of great 
literary works and musical instruments like the Perungalam, who could disbelieve 
them ? The age of Karikal Cholan and Gayavahu is about the same period 1. about 
i,Soo years ago. 

» 

x8. How Music, which was in an efficient state in the first Ooli, 

declined in the next. 

Judging from ancient history, we find that music was very much in use in 
the service of God. From Kings downwards, every one had practised music for its 
own sake. Just as the Bible says that King'David sang and danced before the ark of 
God along with his subjects, it is also said that Karikal Cholan (i,8oo years ago) in 
Kauveripoompattinam, Rajasekhara Pandyan in Madura, and Natarajan in Chidambanun 
were experts in Bharata Shastram and danced before God. It is said that it was Para- 
masivam who sang the Ragam ‘Sadhari’ to the accompaniment of the Veena for the 
sake of his devotee Banaputtiran, and who came as a witness to testify to the 
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excellence of the Veena music of the wife of the same Banaputtira. It is a matter lor 
regret that such eminent music and dancing deteriorated in course of time by the 
apathy of the Jains, the Buddhists and kings who did not appreciate its excellence, and 
that it is now found in the possession of the poor and the despised. 

When the ancient literature on music as well as the renowned musicians who 
used such music in the services of the temple perished by the deluge, only a few 
musicians survived, just as the few saved by Noah's ark. There is reason to infer that 
when South Madura, the capital of the 49 Tamil provinces in the extreme south of India, 
was submerged, only a few people in the north of it escaped. Many scholars and musi¬ 
cians perished as they were ignorant of the approach of the deluge; Some of the presi¬ 
dents of the first Sangam who survived this destruction, like the sage Agastya, established 
a second Sangam in Kapatapuram, similar to the first. We find from records that the 
Pandyan kings who ruled in South Madura, were different from those who ruled at 
Korkei, though they might have been of the same dynasty. We infer from the ruins 
of forts and walls of the present day that Pandyan kings similarly ruled over Ugra- 
mannankottai, Sundarapandyapuram, Tenkasi, Karuvainallur, Kottaru, Valliyur, Pandri- 
kulam, Srivilliputtoor, Adittyapuram, Manarpadei, Shencottai and other smaller pro¬ 
vinces. So this second Sangam was instituted by a few of the minor kings who were 
ruling provinces to the north of South Madura and by the few scholars who survived the 
deluge. Most of these must have been ignorant of Isai and Natakam (Music and 
Dancing). The remnants of those who remained after the deluge were not much 
interested in the advancement of Music. Perhaps they did not care to instruct those 
short-lived men in those rare arts which they had cultivated for many hundreds of 
years, for we read in the Puranas that the men of the first Ooli'lived for thousands of 
years. Even if we suppose that these Puranas are given to exaggeration, there must 
be some truth in their statements as we read in the Holy Bible that men, (6,000 years 
ago) had a long life of 960 years, and that Noah begat Shem in his 500th year ( 4,500 
years ago). On the strength of this we may say that it is not beyond the range of proba¬ 
bility to believe in the 4,400 presidents of the South Madura Tamil Sangam and the 
4400 years of its existence. The members of the Sangam must have then cultivated 
for many years the three divisions of the language, Iyal. Isai and Natakam ; but men 
who came after the deluge; being short-lived, gradually gave up cultivating the use of 
instruments like the Periyal with 1,000. strings. Being ignorant of the science of Music 
according to Narada, they took a dislike for it. Being unable to understand the excel¬ 
lence of the Bharata Shastra, where the gestures of each one of the organs of the five 
senses had r. special significance, they got confounded. When such was the state of 
affairs, Kapatapuram, the seat of the Middle Sangam, was destroyed by the sea. 
Then,.Mudattirumaran, the Pandyan king who was there, proceeded northwards, 
found the forest of Kadamba a suitable place for a new capital, built North Madura 
there (the modern Koodal Alawai) and established the third Sangam. This third 
Sangam was, to a certain extent, affected by Buddhism and Jainism and by some of the 
ruling chiefs who adopted one or other of these religions. The Aryans* also gradually 
established themselves in the south. 
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ig. The influence of the Aryans on the Music of South India. 

We have already noticed that the renowned grammar 1 TMgftttppyam 1 , which 
dates from the close of the first Ooli, was the standard work during the second and 
third Sangams. The author says there that during the first Ooli, justice and truth had 
their sway, while in later days many corruptions had crept in. In proof of this he 
refers to some new introductions made by the Rishis in connection with marriages. 

G^n«u«SLni k iu&, Gun Jordan uii, 4 aigj &ruiSiu&, J44-ai$i 
, “ QuiQeMrir QpQjirsQtb Ljcovrnjp sjresaria 
SQtfiffird mitQili strevQfi QpcAtQL- ” 

Natchinarkiniyar, who commented on the above, says that the law of marriage 
was the same for the four castes in ancient times, but that the Vellalars (Sudras) were 
excluded from it from the time of the second Ooli. Me further says that the members of 
the first Sangam also speak in their poems about the uniformity of marriage laws for 
the four castes according to the rules laid down by Agastiya. 

G^nsv&nutSaJU), Cunn^ar^aiijjii, 4-aJ£j ajwii’tueu, 145-aigj 

“ QuirdjtLfii euap&ji Qjirear/Suj lS) ear ear 
GDMuir (urrjpmcr so soar Quernu ” 

The Commentator on the above says that inasmuch as in-justice and un-truth 
prevailed from the beginning of the second Ooli, the great sages fixed different laws of 
marriage for the high and the low castes. The term he says, does not refer to 

the first author but to the northern or Aryan writers. Moreover, as the author com¬ 
posed this work at the end of the first Ooli, he mentions how un-chastity and un-truth 
naturally followed after once the border line of honesty was passed, and how sages 
accordingly made different laws for the different castes. So from the above literary 
works we gather that at the time of Tolgauppyam the Aryans instituted different 
marriage laws for the higher and the lower castes, but that at the time of the first San¬ 
gam they were the same for all. It was only after the advent of the Aryans we find 
that the Vedas were divided and the special duties for the four castes prescribed. This 
enables us to conclude that the Vedas were one and un-divided in the first Ooli, the 
ceremonial duties of the four classes were the same and that the period was one in which 
truth and equity reigned supreme. From that time forward Sanskrit words were 
gradually introduced into the Tamil language. 

We learn from the Second Chapter of “ piA# QunrifiuSeb wrwtrjpt" (the History 
of the Tamil language) of Mr. Sooryanarayana S has trial, B.A., that the Aryans rendered 
some help to the language from the time of their coming to South India, but that others 
who could not appreciate the excellence of the language did their best to strangle the 
language and its ancient literature. This is but the way of the world. When a thing 
of antiquity lacks supporters it is sure to become defunct. The same fate attended the 
Tamil language. Again, some of the Brahmins of South India who were born there 
and who had Tamil as their mother-tongue did not care to write down in Tamil what 
they had learnt from their own language but wrote them down in Sanskrit. For example. 




about 360 years ago, there was one Venkatamakhi, the son of Govinda Dikshitar, who 
was a prime minister of the Tamil Chola country. He arranged together in Sanskrit 
the modes of the Ragas used in South Indian Music, composed Mcla-kartas and 
Lakshana-geetams to indicate the position of the swarams in the various Ragas and 
called his work 1 Chaturdandi prakasika.’ Though it is a work on the Music of South 
India, it does not help one to understand the srutis thereof, but rather confuses one, as 
it is written in Sanskrit. Some of the Musicians of South India who have studied 
the theory of the 22 Srutis from purely Sanskrit works approve of the theory but 
they criticise this work. There are others again who do not subscribe to the 72 Mela- 
kartas. We cannot understand the secret intention of Malia Yydyanatha Iyer, who 
composed the 1 Ragamalika' for the 72 Mela-kartas. in writing his poetry in Sanskrit 
although he was a good Tamil scholar responsible for many excellent Kirtanams whose 
substance was from the Peria Puranam. Such constant changes, therefore, from one 
language to another naturally lead to a number of errors and admixtures, so much so, 
that the original form of a thing is completely lost and a new form springs up like the 
creation of Visvamitra. Jf one who knows the language is incapable of understanding 
the idea of the author how could people of alien tongues understand it V Some of lIn- 
Sanskrit slokas on the 22 Srutis written by Sarangadevar have been interpreted in 
twenty different ways. In course of time Buddhist and Jain musicians gradually esta¬ 
blished their own theories (which clashed with each other) with tin- help of kings who 
were persuaded to support them and Tamil scholars who became their interested 
partisans. They not only abhorred music and dancing as they were mainly instrumen¬ 
tal in appealing to our gross nature but did their best to stifle them altogether. 

20. The efforts of Buddhists and Jains to strangle Music and 
dancing and the works which were destroyed by them. 

CiAKiftfftfr ajjHvioi, 34, 35. 

44 SpfJ^eaffuQu^ssiD wuj&p mfft-sp Qpff ppQwm^an ? p (tfptSI 

gpeurL-fftajp mptfili- u. lcit&Qcu Qiumujp jpaafitLuuGlih. pf su.6y*rff fi^tsSU^assitbr.ii stiff tv 

utTL-eos&ft poor GDL-IL/@ Q*B Sstfipfiffvfiffffflsbrjpih • « tL-ff&pjp. PGistreyijfifdn iScatearrs 

smp issBL-tLitrw iLmuutrL-iEJSgjti a.L_«jr; jfpmtQi&£u (ippeftp utU-^aiLfsisr fthuney.&m 
SQTjih iSmsrh asesriLtn^mm sibufft&toasQyih jjQjpjpi-ta QsfrssuutLuea. iSputr® ibffL-*ppiMift 
‘ Qmpfitueu, QuirfoNtueo' ersap ^QiSifisSoi pnQ ffjrsirsehff&u> iQu «on^ptip# owns*u 
utlt-.fi, 6. Qp. ffeoevnsstrsv jfpetfigpi@ *ps 1 Qpp*na\p&$ff>pt>v Mti-sp 

ptStfi atuirSlsvtLipflgifigppec Qatar ®u>. sffQpearhkp utftn&Ltretr tutL-sppiAifi 3n e\smr fhapfui 
JlsstrapQp Sms» SeotSmaffpeSQmms, +*Qa fffi <$ppla^tope^ fcwairf, tLeoru/rmQpffg 
QpffjflQtomQp 4 fitSw ujSssuuiLl-jp etmjpi 4 itrrt—ssSuj ' «9«ir Qpss\m>BtsiL 
straits, 

Qaaffjp QptmjBamratp sffi-sppiStp tSjpSlamtL u mt-tuu Lj^ipf/. Jfpp&pp sir tern tb 
tut jp ? 9 Q#ss Stto miQssuLjQ/ip msmyk stress sffii9tvffp situOil ff/StSggmb iAsuQuqq 

QmpQpmp QufftSsQsirmms^tsi-iuBirtup pvtft fr*smf)p ti^tuuu^aapjpm tfft-spmp^ Qjipfs 
sufimi. jfssffffojPQsp JtBtts&s&i fffuQuffptmQsiujp att-sp ptSmpj pfaQtutp Qatili-ffj, 
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jy t-sQaifiarir. $areB>Giujtr@if jd@ejmr@}eu@ib $@ikiQs l\ 3jfiisp geveop wtfisensmujQuj ujjffi 

fiaruirp u®fijps eneearfr&m iztnsfifiuSaDtps stf.it fi£} spjrtreeifhuLmjpt. gla/a/aro/ siLQuuitlLQs 

Sent-uSm nurusfifidStfi GT&ieuirjp fihtcQiuQfig) §iejsuQuitQ earp$i ? '* 

The History of the Tamil language, P. 34 , 35 . 

What was the origin of this grand Nataka Tamil ? The drama had its origin in matters 
religious- It arose from the Singing and Dancing which were the necessary accompani¬ 
ments of religious festivities. Later on, a little bit of history, in the form of Kathas, was added. 
And again dialogues in the form of verse and prose were introduced. Then the drama became 
divided into ‘ Vcthyal* and 1 Pothnvyal' and was under the patronage of Kings and others. 
Drama must have attained a recognised place in Tamil literature about the third century B.C. or 
a little earlier. All dramatic literature known at present is dated from that period only. So 
we read in the preface to* Natakavyal’ that it was looked upon as pure and flawless in ancient 
times* 

The Drama, which began under such auspicious circumstances, began to decline. What 
was the cause of it ? The Aryans and the Jains who drew up the moral code for the Tamil 
country, being under the false impression that the drama appealed more to our gross nature than 
the spiritual, condemned it in their works They tried to strangle the drama as much as possible 
by influencing the ruling sovereigns of the period also in condemning it. It is not a matter for 
surprise that while the Jains condemned married life which was held in such high esteem 
Avvayar and Tiruvalhivar they should speak disparagingly of the drama. How could the drama 
lift up its head under such discouraging circumstances ? 

pi£i$ Ci£Hi$u 9 or oijfgviiop, uA«ib 32, 33, 33, 36. 

“ gja/a/cu* &itr'fi/pih Quit earuQLLeeriD ^owr.jj/0 SlpthfieareuirQLoeargii (fpearaaiLwu 
«CBr 0 €BBrjir^f, * jfipQtn ujtroigu) iSearupjsufip^iBtujfj^ ujbgv gearuih mseSQfip&iPtLifi" erearpn 
ereSareaef), geasttSgpeu g)«vud> i£t@fieSear j/fiHeartLjia 3tf.uuGtseaar(sQuifarjpi 
mseargib 5 > 0«0 Gsnisfj, gensfifiiAentfa QuiP^ld Jfleofififi Qfintnsa Qfu.**penb. [gjco^ 
Kiru.sKi sirmfieofi eS^ars^QiLOtpieanfifiirh *.aDjrtLn&tfiujirs(Gr}tir fifei&ebrp ss^^rrsQeaPuj^h,^ j vth 
QpujpQsefleo jqQns j&revsar, jqtsGfiir \ ffySbifiGutruSeor, guGu(rtfififigj GiQj&ti$@uuenr uSs* QcvGqi 
gfaipenp gmpatear uir t ^/3irfifi@ws. 

ueor tf.fi oirnS^b aif.ihgj airi^sfi ficAentfis gdsqSl-Gqj, jj #7 uiruwrr mstusuuildt Stfi 
euem-i# Q fi@sak.fi par oNGgu iQpQmpfit. jy aairwpgjs stkisit l /6 Moibser Qeibp *ufffiib\ *j fspfituts, 

‘(jp jpieueo*, 'fiLihfiib', 1 @€oj£jtgo\ l Qs\iSpfituu>, 'tsfieLireeBib nttL-Sfi ptAtfiM^, ‘o^pp&ieo, 'jpiG*, eieorp 
ifiris/i ptAifijt/revsQeirwewnh tuireoarQuQuir Qtuiretflfipeor ? ” 

The History of the Tamil language, P. 3a, 33, 35, 36 , 

Being unable to understand that Dharmam, riches and pleasure are the three indis¬ 
pensable necessaries for the well-being of man in this world, the Aryans and the Jains held that 
Dharmani was-necessary but pleasure was not,a necessity for human’b^ijigs ; hence they condemn¬ 
ed music also as it was a source of pleasure and tried their best to put down Isai Tamil. [The 
chief of commentators, Natchinarkinyar, also held that drama and music only produced low 
desires.] Under the above circumstances many works on drama and music disappeared altogether. 
May God preset ve the remnants. 
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When the learned scholars treated the drama and the music with such contempt, it 
gradually lost its prestige and is now found under the patronage of low class people and has 
come down to the streets! We do not know the fate of such excellent works on drama such as 
‘Bharatam’. * Agathyam 1 Muruval’, ‘Sayan tarn', ‘Gunaiiool’, ‘Scyitiam’, ‘ Muthivanar Nataka 
Tamil Nool \ * Koottanool ’ and ‘Nool' which were composed by the scholars of those days. 

The above extracts show that the Tamil language was affected by other 
languages only after the advent of the Aryans, Buddhists and Jains. It appears that 
inasmuch as the ‘ Peragattyam’ of the sage Agastya was very elaborate, the author 
made pn abridged edition of it and called it ‘Chittagattyam’. This shows the extensive¬ 
ness of prose literature at the time. As rules of grammar are framed for the sake of 
poetic or prose literature, such an elaborate grammar presupposes the existence of 
elaborate poetry and prose literature As the work of Agastya was very comprehen¬ 
sive, the author of Tolgauppyam coniined himself to the rules of Iyal ‘Iain i I (orthogra¬ 
phy* and etymology). To Pavanandi Munivar is ascribed ' Nanmil' and to Veeramaimmi- 
var, 'Thonnur. Further abridged grammars were also written, like * Werasolivam’, 

4 Ilakkana Vilakkam', 'Ilnkkannm'by Rev. G. U. Pope. 4 Ilakkana Churukkam', ‘Ilakkana 
Vilakka Chooravali', ‘Ilakkana Choodamani’ and ‘Multu Veeriam*. All these speak invaria¬ 
bly of Iyal Tamil. When we note that rules of grammar have been made only fora 
few varieties of poems out of 700 mentioned in Peragattyam we have reason to sup¬ 
pose that the ancient works on music, on musical instruments and dancing bad a 
similar fate and gradually declined. To add to this, those inhabitants of Southern India 
who were not indigenous to the soil, in trying to do it good, became, in reality, its 
enemies. Thus at the time of the last Sangam most of the works on music became 
defunct owing to these adventitious foreigners. 

We noted above that the author of Tolgauppyam concerned himself only with 
the first of the three parts of the language. Those that came alter him abridged it still 
further. At the time of Agasthya (as we read from his Soot rains). Music, Dancing and 
the attendant gaieties were largely cultivated in the Tamil country. The following is 
the Sootram of the author of Tolgauppyam where he speaks about the four kinds of 
soil, (Mullai, Kurinji, Marudam and Neydal) and their respective productions :— 

"Qprijaj iLiULFUi l / l 1 u « o ,® 

Ofu'jfi tun 1 $an ugfiQajtT® Qpirms$ 
lu&tkims iSljcqiB Mqrptoax '* 

Here the author enumerates the particular deity, the grains, animals, trees, 
birds, drums, the different kinds of labour and the various kinds of musical instruments 
pertaining to different soils. We read about this more clearly in the commentary of 
Natchinarkiniar. Where the author of Tolgauppyam annotates upon his work he 
distinctly mentions that poets should bear in mind the respective headman and woman 
of the soil in describing the deity, the grains and productions of it. 

pitfaiM ft$uCuR$flk affuafe. 

“ 6.£»), *ir<$&0irenu>iLiib (pfirnffijib; u><r, Lj&onnijib (tpugfut; ujra, 

QMrarmpifBgQSfiib; sirarsQsirtfliig sjjpQmiril.ump) Qfiifi, timffQmiippjpib 
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®j!T( 9) QfipeShjar star silt-gnii SL^eaS®figeth; tuffjfi, (tfiecteoujirtfi, iSpoj Qteekpfi&p, y, (tpeolMjih 
parofii Qfifreer fliytb ; £rr t stream jp ; mot, uirtptLf^ Qetfhtjih ueireffhLjih. 

$$ $£45 ft-®, g 9 mm Qs&fps flteeriLjib opMcoiflQqib; our, LjeSefth mtoswjii sjupejih 
udpflinth ; mm, jfQgsm Qfid($i fiiAsm Qaiiieosiym ; Lpr, Qsflijm meSgem ; ump, Qp($QtuQpm 

QfinmafL-.au uenpym ; QsiLfi, Qfieer Jj \\flfifiifi® Qtfin® jfspp&i film r QpfieShueer eDhefifiggii Qeifl 
sipfi&m ; iLirtfi, Qfl&fimp ; tSpoiQmserpfi&p, y, *wkfi&m *&wi<g«/tori/Lo; jyg 

sSilj^ sleenfm ; emir, 9 jp ($19.14 it <$flJ 9 iLjtb. 

ft-®, QssQsm&u) QaieAfOesareogsm ; mrr, er($meefm 8 inert *4 m ; mem, r 

stt^rfitLfm iL0fiQfiLD ; l/ot, fiirtrirojib dirsOseffl^m; ues>p f mmtQpt^m, QrtGoeorfiQbisrejm ; Qstufi, trQfi 
glii star stlt-gsm jftttfigeisi §L-v*S®fi&* ; mp, m($fi mtp. ApafQmeupfi&p, y, fittmmturh *q$ 
8($m; 8e, mprp8($m mtiserdQeurjpm Qutrtuensqm ; mot, emirsQmdjruarrQsHumh. 

* «l®, aNteoiLfu) s.uLj edUoifm ; u>/r f *.u>sarus(S)Qu(reoaiar ; s^ojib 

lAgpfieSle or meQoiearpev mffuarjp. mirth, Lffv&wa4m <gtrtfigB*o sear L-gem ; Lpr, gfearearQpm JffearflgemQfifi 
eStuar ; ugd/p, l^cbt (Ssmluenp ; Qetufi, i8mru®fifigem e^uLfed^fifigem jyaw eSppgem ; 
QrsuJfiw tuirtfi, iSpoj Qmdrpfi&p, y, eeseofi^m Qsiufigem ; /f/r, mempQemjpm t-WSQfflifih ; mot, 
utlipeeQpm uttssQpm. 

MR&o 4 §fe»®, uptoofifiGorai® ($mpOseeie^.eern/m ;me, euetiujrf)ifi mSse^m 
ii/ii ; lob ib, wpflar QguoDuyib QeemiL41b tL}fim^ih Q^eamojib ; l/w saf&tb U($i#m L/^Qjth ; utnp, 
($stap QsiriLumpiLfth fieauQstrtLuBipiLfih ; Qsujjd, uptoofififp@ 0«o pQsiri-&ib ; luirjp, utrtooujtrp ; 
/^^-Ouxir^tgp/p, mjnroivj (^atrs^m utrfiifit^th ; ££ «Snrtt/L0; mk4, upifito). ” 

lhe particular adjuncts for the ftrtir different soils. 

/«/* Mu Uni. The ^i///s are, ragi, millet and pulses ; the animals arc the deer, the hart and 
the bear; the te, the trichilia and Cassia; the My/s» wild fowl and partridge; the drum, Erukote- 
parpi; the work- the grazing of rattle, storing up grains and breeding sheep; the yal, Mullayal; the 
/lower- the different species of the Jasmine and the lily; the water, wild stream ; and the village , 
l’adi, chari and Palli. 

For Kuriuji- Tli e grains are, the five kinds of cereal grains, the millet and the rice of 
the bamboo; the animals , the tiger, the elephant, the bear and the boar; the trees % the eaglewood, 
the sandalwood, the teak and the kino tree; the birds , the parrot and the peacock ; the drum , the 
mountain drums; the work, procuring r honey and roots, cultivating millet and other grains, and 
scaring away parrots ; the yal, the mountain yal; the flowers , the November flower, the flower of 
the Kino tree and the water-lily ; the water , from the hill; the village , Sirukudi and Kuritchi. 

. For Marutham- The grains are, paddy of the red and the white kind ; the animals , the 
buffalo and the beaver; the trees , the winding plant» Kanji and the Vanji; the birds , the duck and 
the water-fowl; the drum , the kettle drum and the drum played while binding the sheaves of 
corn; the work, planting, removing the tares and sheep-breeding; the yal, peculiar to the 
Marutha nilani; the flowers, the lotus and the red water-lily; the water, river* well* and tank 
water; the villages all oors. 

For Neydal. The eatables are fish and salt; the animals » like. the bullock of burden 
(the crocodile and the shark cannot be classified under animals as they are fish); trees % punnai* 
the Kongu and the Kandal ; the birds, the swan and the nightingale of India ; the drum* the drum 
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of maritime districts ; the work> fishing and manufacturing and selling snlt; the yat % Neythal yal ; 
the flowers, the flower of the wild pine and the Neydal (water flower ); the water, from wells sunk 
in sand in salt pans; the villages , pattinam and paukam. 

For Palai. The means of livelihood are highway robbery and pillaging; the animals , the 
powerless elephant, the tiger and the rpd dog ; the trees , the Ilnpai with hardly any sap in it, the 
mango and the cotton shrub; the birds, the vulture, the kite and the dove; the drums, those used in 
plundering ; the work , highway robbery and plunder ; the yal, Palaiyal ; the flowers , that of the 
Kadambu tree, the kuravu and the trumpet .(lower ; the water from the wells which contain 
excellent water, and from mountain rills. 

We learn from the above that even during the time of the author of Tolgaup- 
pyam, i. e. t 8,000 years ago, mention has. been made of different kinds of Yal and the 
rules for the playing of such instruments. How swarams were marked in these instru¬ 
ments will be noted later on. 

21 . The ancient works on Music. 

Where Adiyarkunallar speaks about Isai J amil in the preface to Silappadhika- 
ram, he deplores the extinction of Works on Music and Musical instruments, and quotes a 
few works that helped him in his annotation. He says : — 

' 4 g)m.e j fid £ jiff gi*Quj QuQtnmir Qu 0 */@ 0 @u> iSpt^tb QpamllQiQ. **ttpd* Q*iup 

u@*u*jrflu.i QppwatLfdr** Qgem^irwa^tHpmgear. it*u.sfl pidtfijaw* 6 iu uaptb jfaflflhuQppw* 
ejmrmr Qp*da gpreos&tApiipm. i$dr&nb Qpgv*w t year jaw. Q**9pfliu Qwdaumvpjpm 

&u> §> 0 *aatrn flu asm *L-i9drp Jipfitoariuwwjp (ppwttQjftjpfllsrQgmuiuS : r jfmwyib £)pk 
pmQuffjpib. $)pisQaj*j(yw Qu^iiswQ^ptSiu tSlpajU)*ib' Quqkswuxwji Quifituap ; jffi 

QstnlifLargmrq ud**&Q**gtnu> meatr a trey **&»“>, uppparaj uda€ofl@**fpinb, ®uQu pfliQspp ^§*R 
sgjui, fiatejw, a.iifl*fibQupjpi ^pSffiQm** QprQflflhuecwfi ; adatoa ? *yuSjr itathSp yflluj* 
(fit®, Quito* ^jp/unQuauusar QsamQeo, uflpn pmr*ii Q**lLiq.*st p *rey, Qittrjj Qaidau *S@y>dr fisC-if., 
****** eaappmh u/wmi " ampp^dr^tb u pw(tpp ^ffluSjb &*** pyispu, LfwtoS 

****** l fiflitffu u*t9jnb, **SQupp QprQp'p **dsmu> QuifhL*{j*, Q*wa\Qpmp Qiudw*^ Q*wmatSfl 
Qpiftigi, upmp uu*(i^iii ap&Qpmp iSmfpu*m" ami %mpt$spared *Lfl$$jj*sw*p Qutfk>*£ Qpp*Shum 
ofib g)p/ipmQ*miQs*drs. 

$ 

Qp**N($ilu.aQuj <$&Qfi*fiu*pQstlu. loaggis* udee&QWQL. 9****ip.Qiud*gaib 
jf(gpp*Qp*S t gnuui*vjspj> jf**<gwQmmfpib Qpiimuu*** lq.il dt QpQp*® *SmuLfi**Q**m* 
0Qw*ppmuQtud*ga* Qpiuwwmtoris**® QpfipsL.tQ.m*&L-flfi# **d)pp*to*flQp*Qth (pwfiwQib 
stfhurSpsi Qp*d*jSmmu*Sp **pQu**Qmm jfMuaubQupp Qujrdr Qm*<ufl 0 p<$iQ*iup $m* 
fiasisQfitb, uff*m*wQp*tR*Aw uruQmri flirt Q*\up QifllrsrdfhuQpib, jffl*&tQ*tup u£*iajrLftb f 
^JS**t9**bQ*iup ujrpQ*&ufltu(pib smi-i*msi£fjtyu u*miQ.nj(gil saSujiriQsfliu u**ktQ.nmufl 
wftm&tQaiup (jppgpr***A#*r** *m*ia-jjdp<$ wpptoML*9iu ijapim-flflhumrp uflmmah 
n*L-mfl ptdjfij *jy Qi*mm*ifnh $i**t-si taudhuisQflpfl ip j**s**mQpgptb pQLjmt-. Qturu 
ijmuQsedrQ (pip flptortsQ flip# £dm/msQumi Qs*drs. h 

The preface to Silappadhikaram. 

The Perunarei, the Perungurugu and other works treating on Isai Tamil, as well as 
Panchabharateeam written by the sage Naradaand other ancient productions* have become extinct. 
Again, it is presumed, that works like 'Muruval’, ‘Sayanthara’, ‘Gunanool' and ‘Seyttyam’ are also 
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dead inasmuch as only a lew sootrams from them are in use and the beginning, middle and end of 
these works are not easily discernible. Some of the famous instruments of the ancient days are 
also extinct such as the Perunkalam. The Perunkalam is the Periyal. Its length was 12 spans 
and it was constructed with nails, frets and belly proportionately large and big and it had 1,000 
strings. This fact is supported by literature as well as history. But such instruments have all 
perished. 

The five works mentioned below, namely Isai Nnuukkatn , composed by the sage Sikhandi 
(one of the twelve disciples of the great Muni) for the benefit of Sarakumara born to the Pandyan 
King Anakulam and the celestial beauty Tilottamai, the Itidrakalyam ascribed to Yamalendirar, 
the Taticlmttarabu of Ariwanar, the Hharatasenapateeyam of Audi vayilar, and the Mathivanar 
Natnka Tamil Nool written by the Pandya King Mathivanar of the last Sangam as a set off to his 
vasakoottu—these five works, although they have scarcely grasped the meaning of the drama, we 
have included them here along with the others. 

We see from the above that ‘Panchabharatheeyam’, ‘Bharatam’ and ‘ Agattyam 
as well as the instrument ‘ Periyal’ (in the first Ooli) ascribed to the sage Narada, 
became defunct; the works 4 Muruval’, 1 Sayantham’, 1 Gunanool’, ‘ Seyttyam’and others 
of the period of the middle Sangam were nearly dead ; but that works like ‘ Isai nunuk- 
kam’ written during the period of the middle Sangam were helpful to Adiyarkunallar in 
writing his annotation. Even the latest works he mentions are in an.incomplete state 
now. 

We shall do well, therefore, to examine a few of the works on music that 
existed at the time of Adiyarkunallar, as they may throw some light on the antiquity of 
South Indian Music. 

£J*>^iuud— jg)oo gi g)6»^ i5nL-aQu>mgpu) Qf>jiipL£lLfli\'*stM'fan0iijii>Qpifi§Nuu0irQuj * 

90 Quifluj {&}&:&3600r • Of GULL£J6B>JJ336 BbHQ ibf LQfi f WOlff <T@UJ JftffilU 

Qpatfleuwr eegttf)# Q^ujujuuUl.^j. rs^B^fraBtsfliutrir streop jdGevGuj §$£>&£} GuiruipQpmjp/ Qprfl 

Bp$i. 'fyuSgyih QPstAar £)ov (gjjfljJiEJsarLmlftiu) ues>tfi(L> 6 yGnjTsetf)Go siregaruuiSBebrptor. 

(jjperw li— $)£/&(Jjr@LotTireir ji/bvsefj sjjfsffQeararue^drr fg)ai>#iiiflppQutr 0il®, 

Jlspfitu(pcaR&irr mo^isir uareofigeugm §>($*]a it Qiu Bteari^Qajmgjiti Q&iar utr*nreS 

iu/djduulLl _ jfrtn&f Ay? g) 0 °o £/ g)6©t_^/E/*u00rc p airmpgjf Q<fu.luuul-L-Q pear jp jyifu./nr*0 

iBa)a>ir0es>ffnjir$nh, fj<F3iw3UL\ee*iird(^ jprawrst&gifQfarffli QmpivgpjrsuQuirggpmjrujir&ib QpfiBpfj, 

@jl£jr£Rc£iDii)— ujiru>(2miijdffQjTargpth ^Qtfi'uotrp Q^ujIuuulIl. Qm&ppifltfij/reo ; 
jyifujrnrdF0 *6V«v/nr *.tnffQuj(iQ£i*ipp (5 QujbQstrmiremQstrmri- jpbV 3 ^ 0 )mnrmjp. 

gtsarpr&— nirt-sjfiAip jprwsqyQm irtorja. Bee (SffiffKismwlQQu menu. 

(oujpQebrpmQeiebrjptih jgiree jftpii p, Quit uSpGp cor pti> pfi+iuirireQ meeeeirir erQffiaSgeBmpmk. 

a».£pBir<o— g)#1 tsmsffuQpjprw. £)f*r meeirpt Q*Q($m&m QptfttueNeoleo. 

dHUjIpifc—g)js? ibitl. affifijfi srwsQtfiQmirBrjpt. (Sffiffiisefip Bee ment-Gupi 

Qekpmim /8 jjre&eor QppmBeSjpjB sirgymuniSar gj&jiree ^pmpfjGun&Qtumjpi jfipvutrks^ meoeorrh 
erQfifhiSqjiQ&fltorir. 

G«fU?j5)(][?ilJil >—QfaSpfltugftirmgpik ^Bifltuffrp (§pfiff@uws jtyuppuutiL. met-sp 
pu&tp&ree. jbfitor &pfijriieefip Bee meDL.QujptBtbrpm*,evrfl jpireSm QppearQeSjpfi mo^mtao 9 m 
jftpmp ft Quo&Qt.t>mjp fftptutrrrsfg mmeetri vQffiri( 5 * 9 mpvrt. 

X---* 
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^tiarajanaGiiJlipfj —ptraroSeosMesar jeofis *-jp jpreusQym §#ar& ; £)/fcir mffQittjp 
GmjQ&a jpk QjtfltijeSa. 'fa). 

jprsv—{§)<$/ tBtTL-sjftAtp 31T ffiQmn 2*peer QuuuQtrearjp ualQiQ^SQpgi, Qptar oiirwirjp 
Goijp tuirQptrdrjpiit QfifhueNeoleo. 

—g)^7 QfioieNgif. kit ff par Q*tLp Qa&pptAifiM™', pu>QP**>t-iu sireopfiQwQiu 
$(BjpreHpiB£iGuihflflQpm& jft$.ujirir3<g tsevwnrr ejQffiuS^Q&parv. 

u&sirnq— ‘fg$o ,, o£i jy/tfa/gpQjargpii j&Qrfliujnrp Q*u.iujuuiLl- £)a> M «>. fteou 
ufisirffafaar er(LQg/&pjb(§ ^ quu/nr* ® iBawirir GLDjbGstranrsfQstraaL- M<Ms<e$Q*’ir*rjP- 

ujr£Gffgs)u£iui2)—g)«\£7 ^fdeviruSGvrrQ nor gpih Q&ieAruir&iirp Qjujuju'JiLl- 

QeouufistrjjsijeMr ^(igfiapjbQ jyzjiuj/rffi(a5 iB&aoirn Gi^pGsir&rirsAQsneML. 

Q&rirarjpi. 

liji£&—@^7 ism-appiolifi m&Q etrnGBTgt • g)^&w ^p^piQurrar j^eos^a sporty* 
tuir/ra@ iseoeuirn aapfiuStysQearpsarir. 

—g)^r 0 'fa)#*>KJ 3 ULi 6 VQ)ifltLJjbfiuj ®«d *ppi£lip r wet*Qt)Qurtrat W t 
^aapGppaGar gljnibfj GuiruSpQpsarffi' ^i^iLnirsty /g6vcvnfr VQ^fiuS^sQehjrtafn. §)#j qpjpqqQs&t.( pt* 

Q*ITG060UU®lb. 

Gupnonir—g)^; p'fcV'P&msunfVGLirflujpfl>u §)on& p p uQ £> .&GusQyQetnrdrjp.-; jft}iuirr 3 ($ »«> 
gv/t/t KirwpGppnGarr g)o°o^/ {jfipiigjGutniSpQpsBrjpi QptflQpg/. 

i£^6un«ssTil pnu <2» jb @«^/ (3^ tfisjuutr&jiT$$u> Qeuaoruirotrgjgtp u>fieu(rav(g)G)ffearffjp/u) 

uires9if.iL)QfftT@Qjj}(Tp Q*(juujuulLi— isfTL-sjfiiAltfjpreo] jyupunri&ty is<xc v/nr e_«Djr GiQfjpappty QiojbGsirorir 
ssOsitssotl _ siTG^s^Qmnarjpi. 

pQioioj —uentfiiu ittrt-*ppdS)ifi ^r^s^Qorirarjpi ; g )i*.j&iJv jissirwpQp fapipjQairuSp 
Qpdr&i «jyi^ttj/r/ri(5 *bWir/r GrfLpfiuSqj&Qdrpcorir.'' 

Agattyam. —This is an elaborate work on grammar which treats of lyal, Isai and Nata- 
kam, whose author is Agattya Muni, the leading scholar of the Tamil Sangam in South Madura. 
This seems to have become defunct even during the time of Natchinarkiniar. But some of the 
Sootrams appear in old commentaries. 

Isainunukkam. —This is a work on Isai Tamil composed in the form of Venbas by 
Sikandi muni, one of the twelve disciples of Agattya, for teaching music to Saiakurnara or Sayan- 
takumara. From what we gather from the annotation of Adyarkunallar and Irayanaiahapporul it 
seems to have been a standard work of the Second Sangam. 

Indirakalyani.— This is a work on Isai Tamil written by Yamalendr which helped 
Adyarkunallar in his annotation. 

Gunanool.— A work on Nataka Tamil. Adyarkunallar says that only a sootrams of 
it are in use whereas the work is extinct. 

Kootanool. -This is a work on Nataka Tamil of which no particulars are known. 

Sayantam. —This is also a work on Natakam. Adyarkunallar says that the work must 
be considered to have become extinct as only a few sootrams are now in use while the major 
portion of the beginning, the middle and the end are unknown. 

Seyttyam. —This is a work on Natakam written in the shape of Sootrams by Seyttyanar. 
This is also considered defunct by Adyarkunallar as only a few Sootrams remain. 

Talavahaiyottu. —One of the works which speak about the gram ir of Thalam. Parti, 
culars are not known. 
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Nodi.— Another work on Natakam of which no particulars are forthcoming. 

Panchabharateeam. -Isai Tamil Nool of Narada the divine sage. It was dead even 
during the time of Adyarkunallar. 

Panchatnarabu.—Isai Tamil Nool by Ariwannr, which served as an authority for the 
annotation on Silappadhikaram. 

Bharatsaenapateeam .—a work on Natakam in the form of venbaa writtien by Audivayi- 
lar, which helped Adiyarkunallar in his annotation on Silappadhikaram. 

Bharatam.—A work or Natakam which is now defunct according to Adyarkunallar. . 

Perungurugu.— One of the Isai Tamil works of the first Sangam, now extinct accor¬ 
ding to Adyarkunallar. It is also known as Mudugurugu- 

Perunarei.—An Isai Tamil work of the First Sangam. It was extinct even during the. 
time of Adyarkunallar. 

Mathivanar Nataka Tamil Nool.—A Nataka work written by Mathivanar in the form 
of Sootrams and Venbas, one of the works which helped Adyarkunallar in his commentary- 

Muruval. - An extinct work on Natakam as Adyarkunallar says. 

We may not be wrong in inferring from the above that during the period of the 
first Sangam (i.e. before the deluge) literature on music, as well as highly efficient 
musical instruments, were known ; that during the period of the middle Sangam some 
of them were destroyed and a few remained; that during the last Sangam even the 
few that remained became defunct and only a few Sootrams remained which had been 
learnt by rote and handed down by tradition. Even the works which Adiyarkunallar 
quoted from, have perished. 0nly a few Sootrams have been preserved owing to the 
disinterested efforts of Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer, who collected and prin¬ 
ted 1 Silappadhikaram.' It is a matter for regret that works on South Indian Music have 
thus perished for want of supporters. In spite of this, a few Ragas, Bharatam and 
Talam which had been learnt by rote have been happily preserved for us. Thebe 
have been kept up and preserved as precious mainly by the gifts from various temples 
to the instrumental musicians, singers and dancers attached to them. But the absence 
of books for obtaining first hand knowledge of the rules of music has resulted in the 
destruction of the ancient purity of Indian Music and the very Srutis are doubted. Yet 
the Hindus and the foreigners who have made a deep study of it testify to the advanced 
state of its efficiency, its scientific merit and its purity and independence. The ancient 
civilisation of India, the godliness of its inhabitants, the music of their religious worship 
and their language arc highly worthy of praise. 

aa. The wealth and civilisation of the Tamil country. 

Hitherto we concerned ourselves about the antiquity of the T ami l country, its 
culture, the numerical abundancy of the scholars of the Sangams and the exc el lence of 
its literature. We next proceed to note its wealth and civilisation. 

We may infer that the Pandyans were a cultured race who ruled over a fertile 
country from the Ramayana of ancient date Where Sugreeva describes to the VAnaras 
in glowing terms the residence of Seeta. The sage Valmiki says that Sugreevan des¬ 
cribes to the Vanaras going southward how they will recognise at sight the city gate of 
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the Pandyas which is imbedded with gold, pearls and precious stones and which is 
built in continuation with the walls of the fort. Here he describes at length themagni* 
ficent city gates of the Pandya kings. It is to be noted that while speaking about the 
beauty and wealth of a city he is in raptures with its gates. So he leaves us to draw 
our own inference as to the wealth and grandeur of the city. The very fact, that the 
first thing that might catch their eye, he says, will be a gate, enables us to have an idea 
about the height and breadth of the ponderous gate. We know that the age was 
famous for animals and living beings of an abnormal size. It was also the custom to 
have high and broad gates so that there might be room enough for huge elephants to 
pass under, carrying the sovereign seated in a howdah inlaid with precious stones with 
the attendants to hold the umbrella over him. As the gates were of gold, the reflection 
of its brightness enabled people to see them from afar. Again, when Ravana's fort 
was seized by Sri Rama, he was struck with surprise when he saw the priceless and 
magnificent emeralds that had been used for flooring the bathroom of Ravana. We 
infer from this that the wealth and*grandeur of the city of Ravana was equal to that 
of the cities of the South Pandya Kingdom. Lankah should be considered not the 
only province over which Ravana ruled, but one of the many, and the seat of his 
government must have been somewhere far south in the Indian Ocean. 

It is again said that Oodiyan Cheralatham. the Chera King, helped the armies 
of the Pancha Pandavas with victuals as long as the war lasted. 

We read again that Ravana, the ten-headed giant, ruled long over an exten¬ 
sive kingdom which had the Vindhya rapge as its northern boundary, and that his 
lieutenants Kharan and Dushanan fought' against Rama with their 14,000 chariots of 
bronze, as Sisera came against the Israelites with his 900 chariots of iron. Ravana also 
possessed high literary merit and was specially an expert in Music. It is said that 
when he attempted to uproot the Kailasa hill, Paramasivam very nearly crushed him 
under the hill with the might of his toe; that he then played on the Veena and sang 
the praises of Sivan by chanting the Sama Vedam and thus obtained divine favour. 

It appears that the Rig Vedam of his time was chanted with the four Oodatta and Anudat- 
ta Swarams, Ri and Dhaand Ga and Ni and that later on Sama Vedam was chanted with 
the additional three Swarita swarams, Sa, Ma and Pa. Sama Vedam possesses in full the 
Sampoorana sapta swarams with which Ravana, for the first time, praised the deity* 

The fact that he was the first to introduce the three new swarams melted the heart of 
the deity in his favour. His ganam resembles that of South India with its perfect 
modes. 

It is manifest from some of the Sootrams of Agastya that music, dancing and 
such rare arts flourished in this country long anterior to the time of 4 Agattiyam' which 
treated about Iyal, Isai and Natakam. Again, the fact that the Holy Bible speaks about 
musicians skilful in playing the Kinnair and the Nagaswaram during the ante-diluvian 
period, authorises us to say that music was extensively in use in South Madum and its 
49 provinces. It is difficult to come across such tremendous gates of brass as were 
found in Babylon and Nineveh. Such gates were in hundreds in those cities, but now 
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not even one is to be seen like them. There must have been many such gates 
inlaid with gold and precious stones, in South Madura. There is reason also to think 
that the fortress of Ravana, and its grandeur must have been equally great. 

We read in the Puranas that (when the Pandavas were living a retired life 
in the forest,) Arjuna, who had married Subhadra, the sister of Sri Krishna, the ruler 
of Dwaraka, came to Madura (known as Manavur), and that he married Chitrangada, 
the daughter of Chitravahana Pandiyan and remained at his court for three years* 
Further, we read that Arjuna taught the art of Bharatam to the women in the palace 
of Viratapuram in the Matchya Desa, and that the Kings of the Chera, Chola and Pandya 
countries were present at the marriage of his son Abhimanyu. The strong ties of friend¬ 
ship that existed among the kings of that period, their culture, and there enthusiasm 
for music and the art of dancing were so great that they are incomprehensible to us* 
We do not need a better instance for this than that of Kusan and Lavan, sons of Sri 
Rama, who distinguished themselves in the art of making Kathas from Ramayana, 
in the presence of royalty, being trained by the sage Valmiki. Again, we read in the 
Holy Bible that when Daniel, the devoted servant of God, (during the reign of Darius 
in Babylon) was cast into the den of lions, the King being filled with grief for his act, 
could not eat but kept awake the whole night and would not allow any musical instru¬ 
ments to be played before him. This, along with the custom of having music in royal 
palaces morning and evening at the present day, warrants us to suppose that the same 
custom, which was in vogue 2,500 years ago must have prevailed in ^ancient South 
Madura also. Apart from their excellence in culture and music, the ancients, (as we 
read in the chapters describing the city and village in ‘Silappadhikaram’ of Ilankovadigal) 
were noted for their enormous wealth as reflected by their large emporiums, grain 
stores, different kinds of cloth of cotton, silk, wool and lace, different kinds of spices 
like eaglewood, sandalwood, camphor and the like, and different kinds of precious 
stones like diamonds, rubies, pearls and coral. 

*3- The excellence of South Indian architecture. 

We shall be surprised at the architectural skill of our ancestors. We may find 
at the present day in the temples at Madura, Avudayarkoil, Tenkasi, Mahabalipuram, 
Tiruchendoor, Srirangam, Chidambaram, Vellore, Conjeevaram, Tanjore and other 
places remarkable specimens of architecture which reflect great skill on the workmen, 
such as verandahs built with rafters and joists of granite stone, capitals of pillars 
worked like folded rolls, huge images carved out of a single granite stone, highly poli¬ 
shed images cut out of black granite, life-like petals of flowers made of chunam, bows and 
bow-strings carved out of granite and chains of granite. Again, Emperor Krishnadeva- 
rayalui who ruled over Vijayanagaram (Bellary) 500 years ago began building on a 
tremendous scale the entrance gopurams to the .big temples at Madura and Srirangam. 
Many, might have seen the exquisite beauty of the work which is wholly on granite and 
the huge granite door-frames. The proverb, “like the foundation of Rayalu’s gopuram", 
is in use even at the present day. The work which, he commenced has been so 
elaborate, that it is left incomplete because no one could continue.it and it excites 
the wonder of the beholder. 
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94. The deities of the Tamil Country—their scholarship in Tamil. 

Nakkeeranar, the annotator on * Irayanarahapporul ’ says that the first Sangam 
existed long before the deluge, and that Agastya as well as Siva, (the deity with matted 
locks of hair, who burnt Tripurams) and Skanda (Subramanya, who cleft the mountain 
with his lance) were presidents thereof. This warrants us to say that Parama- 
sivam himself ruled over South Madura and that he and his son Subramanya patro¬ 
nised the Tamil language and were presidents of the Sangam. 

The following facts show that the Tamil language was one best loved by 
Paramasivam 

It is said that during the period of the last Sangam, when Champaka Pandyan 
Vangisha Choodamani was ruling over North Madura, Paramasivan composed a 
poem on the subject that was uppermost in the mind of the ruler and gave it to one 
Dharmi who was thus enabled to carry away the prize of the 1,000 pieces of gold pro¬ 
mised by the sovereign. Again, many scholars praise Paramasivam in their poems in 
the following terms. 

fiiAjfi JlflqiA QuQuurQmr 
pmlmi Q+kkftir 

erwar&ib ufimsisir*Qmr ” 

Again,— 11 utriL®i<$QQkfiiAifi4Q*ass *«r/ir '• 
again—“ QjuujfuSps ” 

and again.—“ Qutr&<$ih umr 

uiuOtor urmnituQgor" 

It is said, again, that Sundara Pandye (who married Thatathaka), and his son 
Oogra Pandya, who ruled over North ftfadura, were considered incarnations of Siva 
and Subramanya respectively. 

Again, the Pandya Kings are all known by the names of Tamil nadan, Then- 
navan, Tamilar koman, Koodar koman, Kadamba vana nadhan, Madhu rasan, Pandivala- 
nadhan, and scholars have used these flattering epithets for Siva and Subramanya and 
the Pandyan Kings descended from them. We see then that Siva and Subramanya and 
the Pandyan Kings, who descended from them, were rulers over South Madura, Korkaei 
and North Madura and were great patrons of the three divisions of Tamil—-lyal, Isai 
and Natakam. People built temples for the more celebrated of these Kings and deified 
them. All those who* descended from these Kings were traditional worshippers of 
Siva and his son Subramanya, who were the first Presidents of the first Sangam.* We 
might see a number of temples dedicated to Siva and Vigneswara in South India and 
the islands of Sumatra and Java. Such temples are rare in Northern India and other 
parts. 

We read in the Sthalapurana of North Madura, named “Tiruvalavoy” and in 
“ Tiruvilayadal Purana" that the Kings who ruled at North Madura for 130 genera¬ 
tions were the descendants of Somasnndara Pandya, (another name for Siva.) We 
read also about Music, Bharatam and Talam in the Viragu-vitra Padalam, or Yal 
vasitta Padalam, Isaivathuventra Padalam and Kal-mari-yadiya Padalam of the same 
Purana. 
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15. How we may determine the ancient history of India from the 
period of the three Tamil Sangaxhs. 

My noble readers, the age of ancient India is hot reckoned merely by numbers 
as 2 years or 3 years, but more minutely, as in the period of such and such Manu, in a 
particular Yuga, in a particular 4 Parivrutti ’ (120 years), in a certain year (as Bhava or 
Yuva) and in such and such a Rasi-month. It is customary to say that a man was born, say 
in the year Bahudhanya, in the Kataka-ravi. But as (he particular Bahudhanya year is 
not mentioned (there are so many of them, one for every sixty years), or the parti¬ 
cular Parivrutti or Ayilya Tiruvila or the Yuga it is very difficult to say what the 
age of the man is. Again, in some of the Indian Royal families, the names of ancestors 
are constantly repeated in the succeeding generations just to show how the names of 
the progenitors are revered. But it throws considerable difficulty in the way of reckon¬ 
ing the age of any particular king. 

Again the authors of Puranas and Itihasas of old, being ignorant of the worth 
of historical age, have given the number of years according to their own fancy. 
Presuming that a human year was 365 days, and a divine year 360 of those 365 days, 
they say that a king ruled for 10,000 or 40,000 or 60,000 of the divine years ! They 
say again that many rishis lived for a number of Oolis and many chathur-yugas. 
Hence the hopelessness of the ancient history of India as regards age. Histories 
abound in such improbabilities. To add to this, the scholars, who wrote on principles of 
morality and equity, never cared to enlighten the reader, from beginning to end, on 
their country, name or age. Readers of Rural, Attichoudi, Kondreiventhan, Moothurai, 
Nanneri, Nalvali and other similar works will testify to this. There was, again, no 
registry of new books in those early days. Even if they did register them, such a fact 
was mentioned either in the first or the last page which were surely destined to be 
destroyed by moth within a short time! Such destruction would naturally cause 
difficulty in computing the age. Again, a wrong idea has entered into the mindsof people 
that it was a glorious thing to pass off works of recent date as works of great antiquity, 
and to assign the names of ancient authors for works written by them. But this is 
mostly confined to works made up of trumped up stories like the Puranas and does not 
apply to works on justice and morality and the accurate sciences. For example, we 
are aware how Sthalapuranas spring up every day. / The author borrows the services 
of a Vyasa to relate the story, a Soothapuranika to relate it to Janamajaya, and a 
Narada to inspire the author, another Vyasa. In course of time all their works will 
become converted into Vedas and Puranas written by Vyasa. The names Sootha¬ 
puranika, Narada and Vyasa, though they appear different, the author of the 
Puranas is one and the same. Though we are cognisant of .the real authors of these 
Sthalapuranas and their historical worth, we believe them to be genuine because 
the names of the above mentioned sages, and those of a few of the deities, occur there. 
This blind belief is peculiar to India. It is unsafe to determine the age of the history 
of India by these Puranas alone. 

It is impossible to gauge the authenticity of the history of thousands of years 
except through ancient records that are available. The age of the three Sangams 
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appears to be genuine, and so, later histories might well be calculated from that period. 
As south Madura was destroyed along with its 49 provinces, wc have no other authen¬ 
tic records to fall back upon. 

What the historians say about Lemuria, the natural features of the countries 
that adjoined it, the antiquity of the Tamil language and the admixture of Tamil words 
in many foreign languages, appears to be true. Time may yet reveal facts of greater 
authenticity. We concur with the scholars who declare that Tamil was the language 
of ancient Lemuria, and that it was prior to every other language. The great land 
portion in the South of Indian Ocean which extended as far as the Kerkulan Isles 
must have been the original habitation of the Tamilians before the first Ooli, and the 
seat of the first Tapiil Sangam for 4,400 years It is said that there was the peak 
Kumari, surrounded by hills, in the south of this continent, and that the river Pahtruli • 
which takes its rise from these hills, was artificially dug by Vadimbalambaninda 
Pandya. This may be analogous to the case of the river Vygni whose course was 
diverted to the east, though it would naturally empty itself into the Arabian Sea taking 
its rise from the Western Ghats. This river Pahtruli must have been a great and broad 
river. This river, as well as the Kumari must have taken their rise from the Kumari 
hills which could be compared to the Himalayas in height and grandeur. When this 
hill and the river were destroyed, the Kumari river, the northern boundary of the 
continent, must also have disappeared. Although we have no records to understand 
the antiquity of this period, yet we may be sure that Mudathirumaran, the last of the 
Pandyas, who came to Kapatapuram after the deluge, as well as the Presidents of the 
first Sangam, like Agasttya and the author of Tolgauppyam, must have given the 
members of the Second Sangam an idea of the glory and grandeur of the first. For 
the 4,440 years of the Sangams, presided over by 4,449 eminent literary men, would 
not have been so definitely stated. As there was another deluge 3,700 years after, the 
incidents of the first deluge are but casually stated. However, there is no reason to 
doubt the truth of the incidents as they were traditionally handed down and considered 
to be real facts. It is a known fact that the third Sangam came to an end nearly 1,800 
years ago, yet no mention is made of the existence of a Sangam. After the demise of 
the last Sangam in the 2nd century A. D. the Tamil country has been ruled by the 
Pandya Kings for nearly 1,000 years i.e., till 1200 A. D. After the Pandya kings, 
a Muhammadan ruler named Athi Sultan reigned for 50 years, and after him kings of 
the Naik dynasy such as Visvanatha Naik and Tirumalai Naik; and these were 
followed by Murari Rao, Appaji Rao, Chanda Saheb, Khan Sahebandafewminor kings, 
who fought with each other often and ruled for very short periods. There was no peace 
in the country till Madura and its nighbouring provinces came under the benign British 
government in 1801 A. D. The demise of the Sangam is due to the times when every¬ 
body’s life and property were so insecure. The language also suffered at the same 
time owing to the predominance of works written in alien tongues and the introduction 
of foreign words. 
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26. How the fourth Tamil Sangam at Madura came into 
existence during the reign of Her Gracious Majesty 
Queen-Empress Victoria. 

The benign British government brought India into a state of tranquillity and 
security by putting down internecine war, preventing foreign invasion, removing tur¬ 
bulent rulers, and introducing such facilities as Telegraphs,. Postal service, good roads 
and railways, water works, Hospitals, Schools, Colleges and Universities, Courts of 
Justice and the like. Her Gracious Majesty Queen-Empress Victoria who has graciously 
ruled over India, and looked upon her subjects as her own children became Empress in 
1858 and ruled the British Empire peacefully for 64 years. The disappearance of civil 
warsj the subjugation of many cruel acts, and the formation of many an association for 
' bringing people together as brethren of the same community, all these were the results of 
the benign government. So an association was formed of members who had an exalted 
idea of the antiquity of Tamil and its eminent literature, for the purpose of making 
researches into, and collecting and printing, ancient Tamil works. So in the year 1901— 
the 64th year of the reign of Her Majesty who was the first Empress—the fourth Tamil 
Sangam was organised. 

How can we disbelieve the first three Sangams and their grandeur when we 
know for certain that the fourth Tamil Sangam sprang up in the 5,002 nd year of the 
Kaliyuga, 1. e. i-,8oo years after the demise of the third, and has been going for the 
last 13 years with 251 members on its rolls where researches into the language are 
being made! This Sangam was organised chiefly by the efforts of the Zemindar of 
Palaivanattam and Sriman * Pandidorai Thevar. It might well have been named 
Palaivanattam Tamil Sangam or Pandidorai Tamil Sangam. But the fact that it has 
been named Madura Tamil Sangam shows the continuity of it with the first three 
Sangams. 

We shall do well to notice here the origin of the Sangam, the first presidents, 
the patrons, the active workers and members of the same so that it may convince those 
who are ignorant of the particulars of the first three Sangams. 


The fourth madura Tamil sangam 

INSTITUTED BY 

Sriman P- PANDI THORAI THEVAR. 

On May 94th, /frj/. 


The following were its Presidents for the last 13 years. 
1. Sriman Pandi Thorai Thevar, Avl. 

а. „ S. Saminatha Vijaya Thevar, Avl.' 

3. „ P. S. Subramania* Iyer, Avl. 

4. Rajarajesvara Mutturamalinga Setupati, Avl. 

5. Sriman Kao Bahadur M. Arumugam Pillai, Avl. 

б. „ Honourable K. Rama Iyengar, Avl 
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7. Honourable P. Ramanathan, Avl. 

8. M.R.Ry. Maha mahopadhyaya V. 0 . Saminatha Iyer, Avl. 

The following gentlemen are the patrons of the Sangam 

1. Palavanattam Zemindar $riman P. Fandi Thorai Thevar Avl.* (Founder). 

а. His Highness Bhaskara Sethupati Avl. 

3* *• Rajarajeswara Mutturamalinga Setupati Avl. 

4* m The Maharajah of Pudukota, Avl. 

5« .. The Maharajah of Travancore* Avl. 

8. I* The Maharajah Gaikwar of Baroda, Avl. 

7 * »• The Maharajah of Mysore* Avl. 

8. „ The Maharajahof Darbhanga* Avl. 

9* «i The Maharajah of Cochin, Avl. 

to. *f The Rajah of Ettiyapuram* Avl. 

11. Sriman Pettatchi Chettiar Avl., Andipatti Zemindar. 

1 a. Sriman V. T. S. Savuha Pandya Thevar Avl., Setur Zemindar. 

13. Sriman A. L- A. R. Arunachallam Chettiar. 

14. Sriman Ramachandra Thevar, Avl. 

15. Sriman Subramania Teerthapati, Zemindar of Singampatti. 

16. „ Raja M. Dinakara Bahadur, Avl. 

17* „ R. M. C. Vyravan Cliettiyar, Avl., Devikottah. 

18. „ M. L- M. Ramanathan Chettiar, Avl., „ 

19- i« M. R. N. Ramanathan Chettiar, Avl, „ 

ao. ,, R. A. A. R. Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl, „ 

21. „ A. A. S. Somasundram Chettiar, Avl-, „ 

22. „ M. A. A. Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl., „ 

23. „ M. V. Alagappa Chettiar, Avl., „ 

24. „ V. L. R. L. Petthaperumal Chettiar, Avl., Devikottah. 

The following are active Members of the Sangam who are responsible for its 
efficient working — 

1. His Highness Sriman Rajarajesvara Setupati, (President.) 

2. M.R.Ry. S. R. M. M. T. T. Pettatchi Chettiar, Avl., (Vice-President). 

3. i, Maha mahopadhyaya V. O. Saminatha Iyer, Avl. 

4.. „ V. Gopalasami Raghunatha Rajaliar Avl. 

5. „ Dakshanamoorti Durai Raja, Avl., B.A., B.L. 

б. *f Nallasami Pillai, Avl., B.A., B-L- 

7. ,i Ct. A. V. Somasundram Pillai Avl., B.A., B.L. 

8. „ T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar Avl., B A., B.L. 

9* M R. Raghava Iyengar, Avl. 

10. „ Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandithar, Avl. 

11. ,* V. S. Ramasami Shastrial, Avl 

12. „ Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Subhan Sahib, Atl. 

13. h S. Gopalasami Iyengar* Avl.*B.A. 

14. I, T. N. Sundararaja Iyengar, Avl, B.A., B L 1 

15. ». T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar, Avl., B.A., B.L., / 
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The following is a list of members who have made original compositions 
and researches in the Tamil literature and have obtained the sanction of the Sangam 
from time to time.— 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 
I 2 

13 

14 
»S 
if> 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
*3 

34 

35 
26 
37 
28 
39 
30 
3* 
33 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 
43 
43 


M.R.Ry. V. O. Saminatha Iyer, Avl. f Maha Mahopadhyaya, Presidency College, Madias. 

„ R. Raghava Iyengar, Avl-, Samasthana Vidwan, Ratnnad. 

„ T- Narayana Iyengar, Editor of Sen-Tamil, Madura. 

tl Sri Arangasami Iyengar, Avl., Head Master, Tamil Sangam College, Madura. 

„ Setur R. Subrainania Kavirayar, Vidwan, Tiruvaduthurai Mutt. 

,, A. Shanmugam Filial, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Sholavandan. 

„ Ambalavana Navalar, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Tinnevelly. 

„ Poovai A-ihti-avidlnnam Kalyamsiiiidira Mudaliyar, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Madras. 

„ A. Narayanasami Iyer Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Town High School, Kumbakonam- 
„ T. P. Sivarama Pillai Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 

„ A. Muttuthambi Pillai, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Navalaikotam, Jaffna. 

„ A. Kumarasaini Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Sunnagam, Jaffna. 

„ Kaviraj Nallayappa Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan. Tinnevelly. 

„ R. Appu Iyengir, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Hindu High School, Srivilliputtur. 

,, P. A. Muttu tandavaraya Pillai, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Tranquebar. 

„ P. S. Devasikhamani Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandity Raja’s High School, Sivaganga. 

,, M. R Kandasami Kavirayar, Avl., Editor, Vidyabhanu, Madura. 

„ M. R. Arunachala Kavirayar, Avl-, Tamil Vidwan, Vivckabhanu Office, Madura. 

„ Kanji Nagalinga Mudaliar Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Madras. 

„ M. S- Subrainania Kavirayar, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinnevelly. 

„ K. Srccnivasachariur, Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Mysore. 

„ T. Kylasam Pillai, Avl., Head-master, Saivaprakasa Vidyasala, Jaffna. 

„ V. SadasivaChcttiar, Avl-, Tamil Pandit, S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. 

,, V. Kuppusami Raju, Avl., Vidwan, Govindan & Brothers, Tanjore. 

,, N. Swami Vedachalam, Avl., Madras. 

„ K. Gopalachariar, Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, Christian College, Madi as. 

,, T. S. Subrainania Pillai, Avl-, Tirugnanasambandha Matalaya Sabha, Tuticorin. 

„ P. M. Muttaiya Pillai, Avl., Tuticorin. 

,, Swami Rudra Kotcesvarar, Dliarma Lodge, Poottan Sandai, Travancore. 

,, C. Rangasami Naicker, Avl., George Town, Madras. 

„ V. Gopalasami Rcgunatha Rajaliar, Avl., Haridwara Mangalam, Tanjore District. 

„ M. Sambasiva Nayanar, Avl., Tamil Vidwan, Saliyamangalam, Tanjore Dt. 

„ G. Sathasivam Pillai, Avl-, Editor, “ Ncclalochini”, Negapatam. 

„ Nalla Kuttalam Pillai, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Sctupati High School, Madura. 

„ C. S. Chokkalingam Pillai, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Coimbatore. 

,, R. M. Palanivelu Pillai, Avl., Iron Merchant, East Gate, Tanjore. 

„ M- V. Ramanujachariar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Kumbakonam. 

„ M. Palanisami Goundar, Avl., Kumaralingam, Palni Taluq- 

,, S. M. Sycd Mahamed Alim Pulavar, Avl-, Keelakarai. 

„ S. Radhakrishna Iyer, Avl., B.A., F.M-U., Pudukotah 

„ G. Subrainania Iyer, Avl., Editor, “ Swadcsha Mitran”, Madras. 

„ T. Ramakrishna Pillai, Avl., B.A-, High Court, Madras. 

,, K. Sundararamier, Avl., M.A., Lecturer, Kumbakonam. 
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44. M.R.Ry. J. M. Nallasami Filial, Avl., B A., B L., Member, Tamil Sangam Committee, Madura. 

45. „ K. G* Sesha Iyer, Avl., B.A., BL-, High Court, Vakil, Trivandrum. 

46. „ B. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl-, B.A., Revenue Board Office, Madras. 

47. ,, S. V. Kallapiran Pillai, Avl., B A., Special Deputy Collector, Trichinnpnly. 

48. „ Fagadal S. F. Narasimlialu Naidu, Avh, Editor, " The Crescent", Coimbatore. 

49. „ S. Saminatha Iyer, Avl., Sannadhi Street, Rainnad. 

So- ,, S. Paulvanna Mudaliar, Avl., Secretary, S. V. Sabha, Tinnevelly. 

51. „ M. S. Pooranalingam Pillay, Avl., B.A., Bridge, Tinnevelly. 

52. „ T. C. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Avl, B.A., B-L., Honorary Secretary, Tamil Sangam. 

53- „ I. Saminatha Mudaliar. Avl., Supervisor of Primary Schools, Tnujore. 

54. „ V. P. Subramania Mudaliar, Avl., Ci. B. V. C., Dy-Supt., Civil Veterinary, Madras 

55. „ V. Muttukumarasami Mudaliar Avl., B.A., Inspector, Rangoon. 

56. „ Chit-Kylasam Pillai, Avl., Secretariat, Colombo. 

57. „ Karkulam Kuppusami Mudaliar, Avl., BA., Government Secretariat, Madras. 

58. „ S. Krishnasami Iyengar, Avl., M. A., M. R. A. S., Bangalore City. 

59. „ T- Kanakasundram Pillai, Avl, B.A., 315, Mint Street, Madras. 

60. „ P. Vencatasami Mudaliar, Huzur Slid istacLir, Tinnevelly. 

61. „ V. J. Thambi Pillai, Avl., M- R. A- S., Wellavetti, Colombo. 

62. „ T- A. Ramalinga Chettiar, Avl., B.A., H I.-, Coimbatore. 

63. „ N. V. Sundara Raja Iyer, Avl., B.A-, First tirade Pleader, Kamnad 

64. „ K. Devanadhachariar, Avl. Tamil Pandit, Maharaja's College, Mysore. 

65. i, T. Lakshmana Pillai, Avh, B.A., Huzur Office, Tiivaiidrum. 

66. „ K. V. Subba Iyer Avl . Head-Master, T. II. School, Madras. 

67. „ M. R. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Avh, Tamil Vidvan, Pudiikotah. 

68. „ M. K. M. Andul Kadir Rowther, Avl., Ilakhdhnr, Sothukudi. 

69. M. Julien Vinsen Esq., Professor al ' Ecolede Langnes Orientals, 58, me del 

Oniversite, P.uis. 


70. 

7«- 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 
77- 

78 . 

79. 

80. 

81. 

82. 
8.1 

84. 

85 . 

86 . 

87. 

88 . 

89. 

90. 


M. N. Sesha Iyer, Avh, Teacher, Sethupati High School, Madura. 

Peruhavaluthan Rangacliariar, Avh, Malia Mahopadhyaya, Kumhakrmam. 

T. E. Srinivasachariar, Avh, Sanskrit Pandit, College, Kiimbakonam. 

V. Srinivasachariar, Avh, Sanskrit Vidwan, Ranniad. 

Veerasami Iyengar, Avh, Samasthana Viy«karana Vidwan, Kttiyapuram. 
Chandrasekhara Sastrial, Avh, Malia Mahopadhyaya, Sanskrit Pandit, Madras. 

R. Krishnamachariar, Avh, M.A., Inspector of Sanskrit Schools. 

L. K. Thulasi Ram, Avh, B.A., B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

Dakshanainurti Dorai Rajah, Avh, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 
Sundaralingaswami Kamaya Naickcr, Avh, Madura. 

Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Subhan Sahib, Avl, Retired Asst. Police Supt., Madura- 
K. Annamalai Pillai. Avh, Tamil Pandit, Ammanur, Tiruturaiponndi. 

K. P. Seygutambi Palar, Avh, Sandi Street, Kotar. 

S. Kalyana Goundar, Avh, Scrvampatti Zemindar, Trichcngode. 

M. Kadiresa Chettiar, Avh, Mahipalanpatti, Ramnnd. 

N. Somasundaram Pillai, Avh, Police S. H- O. Tirumakotai, Tanjorc Dt. 

J. V. Subramania Iyer, Avh, B A., Manager, P.W.D-, Bellary. 

T. A- Muttusami Konar, Avh, Secretary, Saiva Samaj, Trichcngode. 

M. P. Mascarenhas, Esq., Coral Mills Co., (Ltd ), Tuticorin. 

T. A. Gopinatha Row, Avh, M. A., Archeological Supdt. ri ivandrum. 

Nellaiappa Pillai, Avh, B.A., Sub-Magistrate, Oodumalpet. 
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91. M-R.Ry. Mutturathna Mudaliar, Avl. f Tiruvarur. 

92. „ M. V. Minakshisundra Mudaliar, Avl., First-Grade Pleader, Coimbatore. 

93. „ P Ramanatha Mudaliar, Avl., Chintadripet, Madras. 

94. „ Y.,S. Taylor Bodhakar, East Gate, Madura. 

95. ,, T. N. Tangavelu Mudaliar# Avl., Assistant Auditor, Madras. 

96. „ Bava Vydilinga Mudaliar, Avl., Mirasidar, Tiruvarur. 

97. „ Rao Bahadur K. S. Sreenivasa Pillai, Avl, Pleader, Tanjore. 

98. ,, Ramasubba Mudaliar, Avl-, Mirasidar, Alttambadi, Tiruturaipoondi. 

99. „ Sri la Sri Anantha Shanmuga Saranalaya Swamigal, Tillaivijagam, Tanjore Dt. 

100. ,, S. V. M. Swaminatha Pillai, Avl., Merchant, Velipalayam, Negapatam. 

101. „ P. Samson Esq., Advocate, Mynchien, Burma. 

102. ' „ A. Sundaranatha Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, S.P.G. College, Trichinopoly. 

103. ,, Kumarasami Mudaliar, Avl, Big House, Kunnur, Srivilliputtoor. 

104. „ M. Mariappa Pillai Avl., Mirasidar, Karuvappanaickanpettah, Trichinopoly. 

105. O. S. P. S. E. Pakeer Mytheen Rowther, Madura- 

106. „ S. Krishnasami Senaiya Nadar, Avl., Mirasidar, Palliyur. 

107. „ A. Chithambara Mudaliar, Avl., Police Inspector, Oottaranmerur, Chingleput- 

* 108. „ S. Krishnasami Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandit, College, Trivandrum. 

109. „ V. M. Thangayya Naicker, Avl-, Mirasidar, Valatamangalam, Tanjore Dt. 

no- ,1 S. Govindasami Pillai Avl., Manager, S. S. School Avalivanallur, Tanjore Dt. 

111. „ H. Krishnasami Thevar Avl,, Mirasidar, Avalivanallur, Haridwaramangalam, 

Tanjore Dt. 

112. „ . A. M. Satagoparamanujachariar, Avl., Tamil Pandit, N. H. School, Trichy. 

113. „ Ramasami Vannyar Avl-, Mirasidar, Pulavarnattam, Tanjore Dt. 

114. „ Parripya Sethurayar, Avl., President, Nattamil Sangam, Ilankadu- 

115. „ S. Gnanasikhamani Mudaliar, Avl., B.A., Srivaikuntam. 

116. „ K- R- Venkatarama Iyer, Avl-, B.A-, B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

117. „ M. Panchanatham Pillai, Avl., East Main Street, Trivadi. 

118. „ M. Vencatasami Nattar, Avl., Head Tamil Pandit, S. P. G. College, Trichinopoly. 

119. „ V. R. Pakkirisami Pillai Avl., Negapatam. 

120. „ Ramasami Pillai, Avl , Teacher, Pudukotah- 

12 j > „ T. N. Sundara Raja tyengar, Avl, B-A-. B-L., Honry Secretary, Tamil Sangam, 

Madura. 

122. „ Rao Saheb M- Abraham Pandither, Avl-, Karunanithi Medical Hall, Tanjore. 

123. „ Muttu Vijaya Ragunadha Muttukumara Vanangainudi Valuvadi Devar, Avl., 

Zemindar, Tanjore. 

124. „ R. Saminatha Vijaya Thevar, Avl, Zemindar of Papanad, Tanjore. 

125. „ T. Bhaktavatchalam, Avl., B.A-, Vepery, Madras. 

126. „ C- V. Krishnasami Iyer, Avl-, District Munsiff, Tiruvarur, Tanjore Dt. 

127. „ P- S. Ramalinga Vijaya Thevar, Avl., Younger Zemindar of Papanad, Tanjore. 

128- „ P. Kumarasami Pillai Avl, B-A-, Head Clerk, Munsiff Court, Madura. 

129. „ L. Gopalasami Iyengar Avl., B.A., Vakil and Auditor, Tamil Sangam. 

130. „ Hon. S. Rm. M. Ramasami Chettiar, Avl, Municipal Chairman, Chidambaram. 

131. „ - N. A. V. Somasundaram Pillai, Avl., B.A., B.L., Bridge, Tinnevelly. 

132. „ Oobhayavcdagama Pandither of Yalpanattunallur, Singapore. 

133. „ S. Somasundaram Pillai Avl., High Court Vakil, Madras. 

134. „ Rajamannarsaini Nadalvar Avl., Seeralur, Tanjore Dt. 

135. „ Venkatachala Regunatha Rajaliar Avl., Mirasidar, Tanjore. 
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178. 
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V. Appasami Vandayar Avl, Landlord, Poondi, Tanjore. 

K. Sadasiva Chettiar Avl-, Mint Street, Madras. 

Mosur Munisami Mudaliar Avl., 175, Mint Street, George Town, Madras. 

K. P- Arunachala Mudaliar Avl., Mirasidar, Kotivinayakanallur, Tiruturaipoondi- 
Valmeekalingam Pillai Avl, Mirasidar, Menali, Tiruturaipoondi- 
M. Gopalakrishna Iyer Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Madura. 

S- D. Krishna Iyengar Avl-, B-A-, B.L-, High Court Vakil, Madura- 
M- S. Sesha Iyengar Avl., B A., First Grade Pleader, Madura. 

A. Gopalmnuttusami Naidu Avl-, Teacher, Govt- School, Pahoor- 
V. Sundaram Iyer Avl., B-A., B.L.* High Court Vakil, Madura. 

V. S- Lakshminarayana Iyer, Avl-, B-A., B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura- 
K. Venkoba Row Avl-, Thanappa Mudaliar Agraharam, Madura. 

C- Natesa Iyer Avl-, B-A., B-L., High Court Vakil. Madura- 
C- Srinivasa Rao Saheb Avl.. B.A-, B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

C. S. Venkatachariar Avl., High Court Vakil, Madras. 

T. Ramasami Iyengar, Avl., B-A-, B-L., Vakil, Madura- 
P- N- Naganatha Iyer Avl-, B-A., Vakil, Madura. 

M. Mathuvier Avl., B-A., B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

C. Srinivasa Iyer Avl., B.A.* B-L., High Court Vakil, Madura- 
A. Rangasami Iyer Avl-, Government Pleader, Ramnad- 
V. R. Sitagopa Iyengar Avl., B.A » B.L-, Vakil, Madura. 

G- Somayaji Iyer Avl-, B-A-, B.L., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

V. Rainachandra Iyer, Avl., B.A-, B.L-, (iovt. Pleader, Madura. 

S- Ramasami Iyengar Avl-, B-A-, B-L*, Vakil, Madura- 
G. A. Sundaram Iyer Avl., B A.. B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

S. Harihara Iyer Avl., Vakil, Madura. 

Honourable K. Rama Iyengar Avl., B.A., B.L, High Court Vakil, Madura- 
M. R. N- Ramanathan Chettiar Avl., Devakotah- 
N- Natesa Iyer Avl-, B.A., B L-, Vakil, Madura. 

Janakaraja Thevar Avl., Madura. 

S- Bhupalam Pillai Avl-, Chief Clerk, P. W. 1 ). Batticaloa, Ceylon- 
A. Oograpandiam Pillai Avl., Vakil, Ramnad. 

Nantperumal Iyengar Avl., Muhavoor, Tiruparchcthi Post, Ramnad lit- 
Karai M. Sabharatna Iyer Avl-, Tamil Pandit, Jaffna- 
V. S- Ramasami Sastrigal, B-A., B.L., Vakil, Madura. 

S. A. Subramania Iyer, Avl., Headmaster, Madura College. 

S. Rm. M. Ct. Pettatchi Chettiar, Avl., M. R. A. S., (Vice-President, Tamil 

Sangam, Madura) Kanadukathan. 

G* Ramasami Iyengar, Avl, Landlord, Madura. 

M. Raghava Iyengar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tamil Lexicon Office, Madura. 

Subramania Pillai, Avl, Peishkar, Tirupparchethi Post. 

P. Subbaraya Iyer, Avl, Vakil, Madura. 

A. Sundaram Iyer, Avl, Vakil, Madura. 

K. Gopala Iyengar, Avl, Pleader, Paramakudi. 

M. Nagalingam Pillai, Avl, Pleader, Ramnad. 

M. C. Anaiappa Mudaliar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Namakal 
C. M. Raju Chettiar, Avl., M. B. P. G. Madras. 
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182. M.R.Ry. Muthu K. M. Natcsan Chettian Avl, Devakota. 

183. „ P. K. Ramasami Iyengar, Avl., High Court Vakil, Madura. 

184. „ S. Vcdantam Iyengar, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

185. „ T. V. Kothandarama Iyer, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

186. „ A. S- Subbiar, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

187. „ A. L. V. R. Rm. Chithambaram Chettiar, Avl*, Devakota. 

188. „ S. Nagalingan Pillai, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

189. „ T. V. Ramasami Iyengar, Avl., Pleader, Paramakudi. 

190. „ S. Gangadharam Iyer, Avl, Ramnad. 

191. „ B. B. Subbarama Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Madura. 

192. „ N. R. Subrainania Sarma, Avl., Tamil Pandit, A. M. P. High School, Pasumalai. 

193. „ M. Govindasami lycr, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Madura. 

194. „ T. R. Srccnivasa Iyengar, Avl-, Vakil, Madura. 

195. „ A. R. N a ray ana Iyer, Avl., Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

196. „ S. R. Venkatachariar, Avl-, Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

197. „ R. K. Nallakuttalam Pillai, Avl., Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

198. „ S. Subbiar, Avl., Pleader, Srivilliputoor. 

199. „ D. Sundararaja Iyengar, Avl., Pleader, Madura. 

200. „ M. S. Vcngusami Iyer, Avl., Pleader, Madura. 

201. „ N S. R. Natchiappa Mudaliar, Avl-, Negapatam. 

202. „ Rao Bahadur G. Srecnivasa Rao, Avl., First Grade Pleader, Madura. 

203. ,, T. Ramanuja Iyengar, Avl., Vakil, Ramnad. 

204. „ K- V. Ramachariar, Avl, South Masi Street, Madura. 

205. „ A. A. A- R. Arunachalam Chettiar, Avl., Karaikudi. 

206. „ C. M. Venkatachalapati Iyer, Avl., Municipal Councillor, Madura. 

207. „ S. V. A. Nagasami Chettiar, Avl., Ilayangudi. 

208. „ S. M. Muthaya Rodrigo, Avl-, Shop-keeper, Chilaw, Ceylon. 

209. „ R. Satagopachariar, Avl, Manager, Setur- 

210. „ T. V. Chithambara Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandit, Trivandrum 

211. ,, R. Krisnamachariar, Avl., Madura. 

212. „ K, A. Venketasubramania Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Madura. 

213. ,. 1 ). S. Rengachariar, Avl, B.A., B.L., High Court Vakil Sivaganga. 

214. „ V. Manikkam Pillai, Avl, Pleader, Madura- 

215. C. Pad man a bh a Iyengar, Avl, Pleader, Mylaporc. 

216. „ M. V. Subrainania Iyer, Avl, Pleader, Madura. 

217. *, R. S. Narayanasami Iyer, Avl.,* Vakil, Madura. 

21S. ,, R. R. Krishnamachariar, Avl, Tamil Vidvan, Madura. 

219. „ P. K. Subrainania Pillai, Avl. Sub-Assistant Surgeon, Madura. 

220. „ K. Vadivelu Chettiar, Avl, Editor, “Lokopakari” Madras. 

221. V. T. Srinivasa Iyengar, Avl, Tamil Pandit, College, Pudukotah. 

222. A. Kandasami Pillai, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Katuputtur, Trichy. 

223. .. C. A. C. Kasinathan Chettiar, Avl., Kothamangalam, Ramnad District. 

224. ., A. A. A Annamalai Chettiar, Avl, Money lender, Keeiaaevalpatti. 

225. jP- Eswaramoorthia Pillai. Avl, Merchant, Tuticorin. 

226. „ A. Varadhananjiya Pillai, Avl. Suramangalam, Salem- 

227. B. J. M. Kulasckhara Raj, Avl, Prakas&puiam, Nazareth (Tinnevelly District.) 

228. „ V. Srineevasa Desikachariar, Avl, First Grade Pleader, Madura. 
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M.R.Ry. V. R Venkctarama Iyer, Avl., Thambipatti, Watrap. 

„ V. Rengachariar, Avl. f 40, Tank Square, Triplicane. 

„ PanditS. Sivanandam Pillai, Avl , Native Doctor, Madias 
„ V. Muthusami Iyer, Avl-, M. A.. L. T-, Inspector of Schools, Arpukkota. 

„ P. Chitlianibarapunnai Vananatlian, Avl, Tamil Pandit, Hindu College, Tinncvclly. 

„ K- M. Muthukrishna Pillai Avl., Landholder. Kalaka lu. Tinnevell.v District. 

„ Rao Bahadur S. Bhavanandain Pillai, Avl. K. R. II. S.. M. R. A. S , Assistant 

Commissioner of Police. Madras. 

,, T. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl, B. A., B. L.. First Grade Pleader. Madura- 

„ R- Rengachariar, Avl., B. A., B. I... First Assisant, Madanapalle. 

„ R. Ganapathi Iyer, Avl., B. A., B. L*. High Court Vakil, Madura. 

„ Nagesvara Iyer, Avl. Journalist, Madura. 

„ M- Rangasami Iyer, Avl., BA.,BL-, Vakil, Ramnad. 

„ S. P. Nagasatni Iyer, Avl., Pleader, Ramnad. 

,, S- Sreenimuragam Pillai Avl., Vakil, Tripatur, Ramnad. 

„ Dewan Bahadur L- D- Swami Kannu Pillai. Avl., M- A.. B- L., L.L B-, Registiarof 

C'o-opeiativc Societies, Madras. 

„ M- V. Visvanatha Pillai, Avl., Tamil Pandit, (1. 1 '., Madras 
„ W. Narayana Iyer, Avl, Sheristadar, District Court, Chittoor. 

„ 1 ). Gopalacharlu, Avl., Vaidyaratna Pandit, Principal, Ayurvedic College, Madras. 

„ The Honourable Rao Bahadur P. Kesava Pillai, Avl-, Pleader, Gouty. 

„ V* M- Ratnesvara Iyer, Avl., Tamil Pandit, S. M- S. Karakudi. 

., T. V. Oomamahesvnram Pillai, Avl., H- A-, B- L., Vakil, Tanjore. 

„ P. Sambanda Mudaliar, Avl., B A-, B.L., High Court Vakil, Madras. 

„ A. G. Pichamuttu Pillai, Avl-, B.A., L.T., Hd. Master, St. Peter’s High School, Tanjore- 


27. Some probable conclusions as regards the age of the three Sangams. 

It is now 1914 years since Christ was born and 5,014 years since kaliyugam 
began. It is said that the third sangam was in existence till 100 A. I). But inasmuch 
as it existed in North Madura for 1,850 years, we may put down the commencement of 
the sangam to 3,664 years from now. We have noted already that the kaliyugam began, 
after the destruction of Dwaraka and that about the same time there was a deluge in the 
provinces adjoining the Indian Ocean. It appears that Kapatapuram, the seat of the 
Second Sangam, was then submerged. So the third Sangam must have come into 
existence about the year 1,350 of the kaliyugam. If one asks where the Pandya Kings of 
Korkei were, during these 1,350 years, we may say that they came to Manavur, fwe or six 
miles east of North Madura, built their palaces there and settled down. While there, they 
built the city of modern Madura and a small temple there, and transferred the seat of 
Government also to the new city. Their old capital of Manavur is called old Madura, 
where ruins of palaces and temples may still be seen. We read in the Puranas 
that Aijunawasat Manavur where he married the daughter of the Pandya King Chitra- 
vahanan. From all these we are enabled to infer that, after the destruction of Kapata- 
puram by deluge, the Pandya Kings made Manavur the seat of their Government, 
that Madura was built by them while they were at Manavur and that the Sangam was 
established by them about the same time. We have also noted that there was a previous 
deluge before the kaliyuga. This is the deluge where Satyavrata figures. From the 
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fact that there was the Pandya rule as well as a Sangam in Kapatapuram 3,700 years 
before the commencement of the kaliyugam, we are not wrong in concluding that there 
was a deluge 8,700 years ago. Again, when it is said that the author of Tolgauppiam, 
contemporary with Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan ruling at South Madura before this 
deluge, existed during the period of the Middle Sangam, we may infer that Tolgauppiam 
must have been written over 8,700 years ago when South Madura was destroyed. 
Again when it is said that the Sangam existed in South Madura for 4,440 years we may 
fix the probable date of the First Sangam to be 13,000 years ago. Moreover, a survey 
of the geneology fora number of generations, the number of Patron-Sovereigns whose 
literary works were approved and stamped by the authority of the Sangams, the style 
of the Tamil literature of the period — all these undoubtedly support the accuracy of 
our conclusions as regards the age of the Sangams. We cannot rely upon the Puranas 
for determining the age of the Sangams as they are partly mixed with fables, and as 
their age, according to eminent scholars, is only about 1,000, or 1,500 years. In Madura 
Tiruvilayadal Puranam, Pandya Kings are credited with 5,000, 8,000, 10,000 and even 
15,000 years of rule each ! But judging from the life of generations of sovereigns we 
find on an average they are either 50, 63 or 38 years, in which the interregnum period 
must also be included. 

We are not far wrong in concluding, then, that the Tamil language with its 
three angams of Tyal, Isai, and Natakam, and consequently Music, flourished even 
13,000 years ago. 

Noble readers ! it may surprise you or perhaps you may even think it absurd 
to be told that there was a Tamil Sangam 13,000 years ago, and that the Tamil language, 
with its three angams, was patronised and cultivated by ruling sovereigns, sages and 
scholars. But as the ancients have left no records, our task of reckoning the age of 
anything is so very hopeless. Age, even at the modern day, is calculated by the aid 
of extraneous literature and a few other means. At the present time books are regis¬ 
tered, which is a permanent record of age. The ancients on the other hand, merely 
noted the name of the year as Vahudhanya or Virodhikritu without mentioning to 
which particular cycle the year belonged. This undoubtedly resulted in last being 
first and first last. 

The dotting of some Tamil letters such as «r and u mentioned by the author of 
Tolgauppiam (which letters are considered to belong to a rude stage) is a testimony to 
the antiquity of the language. 

Again, our readers are not unaware of the opinion of Professor Haeckel as 
regards the natural evolutionary growth of the earth. He determines from the shape 
of the conches and cover plates of snails that this earth must have had living beings in 
it even five millions of years ago. We come across such fossilised plates even now. 
He establishes the evolution of man from the lower animals by means of skeletons of 
animals, the structure and primary shape of the embryo and the peculiar development 
of the teeth and the head. 

We shall do well to give his theory as regards the age and primary residence 
of the first man and the language of the first inhabitants. 



a8. How man was descended from the monkey. 

“ The Evolution of Man." by Professor Haeckel. P. 35a. 

** Hence in the genealogy of the mammals we must derive man immediately from the 
Catarrhive group, and locate the origin of the human race in the Old World. Only the early root 
form from which both descended was common to them ’’ 

The above extract shows that man was descended from the monkey and tint 
the generative organs of the two species are alike. He says that the first men inhabited 
the Old World. This Old World is the continent of Lemuria which was submerged in 
the Indian Ocean. The author determines the limits of this continent and mentions 
the islands and lands that surrounded it by deriving them from some of the plants and 
-trees that grew there. 

We may see from the following-extract that man must have descended from 
the eastern apes. 

“ The Evolution of Man.” by Professor Haeckel. P. 359. 

11 The other group, to which man belongs, are the Eopitheca or eastern apes; they are 
* found in Asia and Africa, and were formerly in Europe. All the eastern apes agree with man on the 
features that are chiefly used in Zoological classification to distinguish between the two Simian 
groups, especially in the dentition." 

By Eastern countries he means Asia and Africa. A particular species of ape 
found in the shores of Asia and Africa must have been the ancestor of man. 

“ The Evolution of Man. 1 ' by Professor Haeckel. P. afix. 

“ The apes of the Old World or all the living or fossil apes of Asia, Africa and 
Europe, have the same dentition as man. ” 

Here he says that, judging from the dentition of fossilised apes of the Old 
World man must have belonged to the same species as there is a similarity in the 
dentition. The survivors of the species are now found in the following places 

*' The Evolution of Man.*’ by Professor Haeckel. P. 357. 

“ These living sut vivors are scattered far over the southern part of the Old World. Most 
of the species live in Madagascar, some in Sunda Islands, others on the mainland of Asia and 
Africa. Some of these were almost as big as men, such ss the diluvial lemurogonon Megaladapis 
of Madagascar. ’’ 

We see from the above that the remnants of the species which escaped from 
the deluge are found in Madagascar and Sunda Islands and in the land portions of 
Asia and Africa. 

29. The period of the first appearance of man. 

The following extract throws some light on the period of the origin of the 
species Man, and the period when he was endowed with speech. 

“ The Evolution of Man/*.by Professor Haeckel. P. 103. 

"The first appearance of man, or, to be more precise, the development of man from some 
closely related group of Apes, probably (alls in either the Miocene or the Pliocene period, the 
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middle or the last section of the Tertiary period. Others believe that man properly so-called, man 
endowed with speech w^s not evolved from the non-speaking ape-man (Pithecan thropus) until 
the following, the Anthropozoic age. In this fifth and last section of the organic history of the 
earth we have the full development and dispersion of the various races of men, and so it is called 
the Anthropozoic as well as the Quarternary period. In the imperfect condition of Palaeontological 
and Ethnographical science tfe cannot as yet give a confident answer to the question whether the 
evolution of the human race from some extinct ape or lemur took place at the beginning of this or 
towards the middle or the end of the Tertiary period.. However this much is certain—the develop¬ 
ment of civilisation falls in the Anthropozoic age, and this is merely an insignificant fraction of the 
vast period of the whole history of life. When we remember this, it seems ridiculous to restrict 
the word "history M to the civilised period. If we divide into a hundred equal parts the whole 
period of history of life, from the spontaneous generation of the first moneia to the present day, 
and if wc then represent the relative duration of the five chief sections or ages, as calculated from 
the average thickness of the strata they contain, as percentages of this, we get something like the 


following relation 

(i) Archeolithic or Archeozoic ( Primordial) age ... 53 6 • 

(ii) Paleolithic or Paleozoic ( Primary) „ ... 3a 1 

(iii) Mesolithic or Mesozoic (Secondary) ,, ...115 

(iv) Cenolithic or Cenozoic (Tertiary) „ ... a 3 

(v) Anthropolithic or Anthropozoic (Quarternary) ... o 5 


100 o 

In any case, the " Historical period M is an insignificant quantity compared with the 
vast length of the preceding ages, in which there was no question of human existence on our 
planet. Even the important Cenozoic or Tertiary period, in which the first placentals or higher 
mammals appear, probably amounts to little over two per cent of the whole organic age.” 

The author here computes the age of living beings to be 50 millions of years 
from now. He divides the whole of this period into 100 equal divisions, and takes five 
of those chief sections. He makes out that the monkey species came into existence 
in the middle of the fourth period and man later on, and that in the fifth period man 
was endowed with speech and with the privilege of going about as he liked. This 
fifth period is reckoned by him to have comprised 2,50,000 years. If man was endowed 
with speech 2,50,000 years ago, he must have attained some degree of civilisation and 
culture at least 50,000 years ago, and must have learned writing and civilised arts at 
least 20,000 years ago. 

30. That Lemuria was the cradle of the human race. 

We shall be enabled to conclude from the following extract that the first 
civilised man must have occupied the Old World or the continent of Lemuria and after 
the destruction of the continent must have become scattered in different countries. 

“ The Evolution of Man." by Professor Haeckel. P, 964 

"The third, and last, stage of our animal ancestry ia the'true or speaking man (Homo) 
who was gradually evolved from the preceding stage by the advance of animal language into arti¬ 
culate human speech. As to the time and place of this real "creation of man* we can only express 
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tentative opinions. It was probably during the Diluvial period in the hotter zone of the Old World 
either on the mainland in tropical Africa or Asia, or on an earliar continent (Lemuria—now sunk 
below the waves of the Indian Ocean), .which stretched from East Africa (Madagascar, Abyssinia) 
to East Asia (Sunda Islands, further India). I have given fully in my " History of Creation ” the 
weighty reasons for claiming this descent of man from the anthropoid eastern apes and shown how 
we may conceive the spread of the various races from this “Paradise”over the whole earth. I have 
also dealt fully with the relations of the various races and species of men to each other. 

The above extract warrants us to say that the man endowed with speech was 
a development from the ape which has no power of speech, that the language of nan 
was a development from that of the lower animals, that the man with the power of 
speech first lived in the tropics, that the land inhabited by him was once submerged, 
that the submerged continent was Lemuria adjoining the land portions of Africa, 
Madagascar, Abyssinia, Sunda and India, and that was the “ Paradise ” of the first 
man from which the various races spread over the whole earth. We have already 
noted that Soutyi Madura was in the Old World Lemuria, that the Tamil Sangam esta¬ 
blished there was destroyed by the sea after an existence of 4,400 years, and that the 
Tamil language spoken there was carried to different countries and was found in many 
languages. We have also noted that the Tamil language possesses some natural 
sounds of animals not found in other languages and is a unique and independent language. 
Perhaps we may doubt whether one language could have possibly been the ancestor 
of all languages. We shall note below the view of Professor Haeckel on the subject. 
“ The Evolution of Man." by Professor Haeckel. P. so3. 

“ All philologists of any competence in their,sdence now agree that all human languages 
have been gradually evolved from very rudimentary beginnings. ” 

The above extracts prove that the earliest language spoken was in Lemuria 
inhabited by man who spoke the articulate human language which was a development 
from animal language, and that the primitive language of the world was the one that 
was in use in the seven great provinces of that continent. 

31. Lemuria, the habitation of the first Man and the place 
where the first language was spoken. 

“ The Evolution of Man." By Professor Haeckel. P. S04. 

“As we have been convinced from Comparative anatomy and ontogeny, and from 
paleontology, that all past and living vertebrates descend from a common ancestor, so the com¬ 
parative study of dead and living Indo-Germanic tongues proves beyond question that they are 
all modifications of one primitive language. This view of their origin is now accepted by all 
the chief philologists who have worked in this branch and are unprejudiced. ” 

Just as we derive all living animals from a common ancestor by a comparative 
study of their physical structure and the vertebral column,-so also scholars who have 
studied the philology of different languages agree that all languages were modifications 
of one primordial language. 

We have already mentioned that when the first inhabitants became scattered 
in different places their ancient language also gradually got corrupted and was known 
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by different names. Professor Haeckel says we have more.definite proofs to show 
that all languages were derived from one primitive tongue than to establish the evolu- 
tion of animals from one common ancestor from zoological data. 

“ The Evolution of Man.” by Professor Haeckel. P. 905. 

“ We fmd just the same thing in comparing the various dead and living languages that 
have developed from a common primitive tongue. If we examine our geneological tree of the 
Indo-Germanic languages in this light, we see at once that all the older or parent tongues, of which 
we regard the living varieties of the stem as divergent daughter and grand-daughter languages, have 
been extinct for some time. The Aryo-Romanjc and the Slavo-Germanic tongues have completely 
disappeared; so also the Aryan, the Greco-Roman, the Slavo-Lettic, and the ancient Germanic. 
Even their daughters and grand-daughters have been lost; all the living Indo-Germanic languages 
are only related in the sense that they are divergent descendants of common stem forms. Some 
forms have diverged more, and some less, from the original stem-form. 

This easily demonstrable fact illustrates very well the analogous case of the origin of the 
vertebrate species. Phylogenetic comparative philology here yields a strong support to phylo¬ 
genetic comparative zoology. But the one can adduce more direct evidence than the other, as the 
paleontological material of philology the old monuments of the extinct tongue have been preserved 
much better than the paleontological material of. zoology the fossilised bones and imprints of 
vertebrates. ” 

The above quotation clearly shows that all modern languages were derived 
from one primitive language, and that language was first spoken in the Old World, 1. e. 
Lemuria. Inasmuch as the words of this first language are found mixed in many 
languages of the present day, it will not be difficult to determine the origin of the - 
animal world and the evolution of man from lower animals. Some of the words of the 
first language now found in modern languages are more startling proofs to 
establish our theory than the fossils of animals. 

31. The language of Lemuria was Tamil. 

We have established by incontestible proofs that the habitation of the first man 
was Lemuria. Judging from the species of men, apes and other animals and the plant- 
life found in the regions about South India, it may be clearly seen that Lemuria was 
the same as the province of Kumari which was once to the south of South India but 
which was later on destroyed by the sea. The first habitation of man seems to be the 
South Pandya Kingdom, made up of the 49 fertile provinces between the rivers Pahtruli 
and Kumari, namely the Seven Tenga, the Seven Madura, the Seven MunpaHri, the 
Seven Pinpalai, the Seven Kundra, the Seven Gunakarai, and the Seven Kurumpanei. 
This speaking of the 49 provinces warrants us to suppose that the seven great land por¬ 
tions—the land of the Naawel tree, the land of the Peepul tree, the land of the Reed, the 
land of the Andil bird (the nightingale of India), the land of the Elephant, the land 
of the eocoanut and the land of the Arecanut palm—correspond to the seven great islands 
such as Australia, Sumatra and*Java, and that each of these was divided into 
seven provinces. The trees and animals commonly found in South India, such as the 
naawel, the peepul, the reed, the andil bird, the elephant, the eocoanut and the areca-nut 
palm, were found in abundance in these seven islands. We do not find them in other 
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places. Ancient literary works declare that the Sapta swarams originated from these 
seven islands. We have noted already, that, before these 49 provinces were submerged, 
they were very fertile, possessing all the natural advantages of the soil, and were ruled by 
Pandya Kings. South Madura was the capital of these provinces. Tamil was the sole 
language spoken there, now found mixed with many other languages. When most of. 
the eminent literary works in Tamil were destroyed, only a few books remained. Some 
of the words used in ancient works cannot be understood even now. Many pregnant 
words went out of use altogether. When all the pregnant ideas and words disappeared, 
only a few common colloquial words remained, just as remnants of leaves only fall to 
the share of children in the process of preparing ghee. Judging from the facts that this 
language was spoken in Lemuria from ancient times, that it became mixed with other 
languages in course of time, that the sounds of the language had a close resemblance to 
natural sounds, that the shape of its characters was easy and each letter had the same 
sound wherever it occurred, we may definitely conclude that Tamil was the first lan¬ 
guage. But inasmuch as the Tamilians and their eminent literary productions were 
destroyed when Lemuria and its 49 provinces were submerged, the language was treat¬ 
ed with contempt and was looked down upon by others. Only a few productions 
obtained some prominence during the period of the second Sangam, just like the smell 
that still sticks to the asafcetida pot after the article is removed. Tolgauppiam and 
other literary works testify to the fact that medicine, alchemy, yogam, gnanam, astrology, 
painting, music and the 64 kalais had attained 4 high state of efficiency in the Tamil 
country. Eighty-nine Pandya sovereigns,, beginning from Kaisina Valuthi up to 
Kadunkoan, ruled over South Madura, the seat,of the First Sangam. Seven of these 
Pandya Kings obtained the stamp of Jhe Sangam as literary savants. During the 
time of one of these sovereigns, namely, ‘Sayamakeerthian or Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan 
the 49 Pandya provinces, whose extent was seven-hundred leagues, were destroyed 
by the sea. 

33 *—A Comparison of the views of different writers on the Southern 
Country, its Language and Government. 

It has been already noted that Bishop Caldwell who had spent the greater 
part of his life in the Tamil Country and who had made thorough researches into the 
philology of the Tamil language gave instances of Tamil words which had been intro¬ 
duced into the Sanskrit, Hebrew, Anglo-Saxon, Scythian and other tongues. We have 
also shown how Tamil might well have been the primitive tongue from which all other 
languages sprang up. The fact that Tamil words are found in many languages proves 
that either the Tamilians must have spread in other countries or other people must have 
come into some contactWrith them. But Professor Haeckel says how Lemuria, the 
continent to the south of South India was the ancient Old World, and that it was the 
“ Paradise" of the. first man. He further says, that in spite of the constant changes 
which languages are undergoing day by day, the words found in it are the chief means 
to prove that they have been derived from one primitive language, indicating at the 
same time the origin of man, the land of his origin and first language spoken by him. 
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Bishop Caldwell who concludes that Tamil must have been an independent 
tongue from the fact that its words are found in other languages, and professor Haeckel 
who concludes that the destroyed continent of Lemuria to the south of South India 
must have been the “ Paradise” of the first man, were scholars who lived within the 
last 50 years. But Nakkeerar, the commentator on “ Irayanarahapporul”, and Ilankovadi- 
gal, the author of“ Silappadhigaram ” (which throws light upon the kings, countries and 
arts of the age,) declare that the 49 provinces between the river Kumari (in the south of 
South India) and Pahtruli (which was 700 leagues off from the Kumari) were destroyed 
by the sea. And these authors lived 1,800 years ago. They further say that South 
Madura was the capital of these provinces, that they were ruled for 4440 years by 89 
hereditary Pandya Kings who patronised the Tamil Sangam. If Bishop Caldwell 
and Professor Haeckel had been cognisant of the writings of the above two literary men 
they would have been deeper in their researches about the Tamil country, the language 
and the Pandya Kingdom. 

Considering what these authors say, we find that one speaks about the anti¬ 
quity and eminence of the Tamil language, and another, about the natural features of the 
land of Lemuria where this language was in use, while a third speaks about the 49 
provinces (having all the features of the Lemurian continent), some villages, mountains, 
rivers, kings, presidents of Sangams, and the extant literature which were all 
destroyed by the sea during the reign of the victorious Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan. 
This author lived 1,800 years ago. But it is said in the preface to the Tolgauppiam that 
the great work was first presented for approval before Athankotasan in the durbar of 
Nilandarutiruvil Pandyan, Who ruled in South Madura 8,700 years ago. Putting the 
theories of the various scholars who have made independent researches together we 
may unhesitatingly conclude that the continent of Lemuria and the ancient Tamil 
country, namely, the South Pandya Kingdom, were identical. To add to this, we under¬ 
stand by means of ancient literary works and later Purinams that for 13,000 years and 
as recent as 700 years ago—Pandya Kings had been ruling in South Madura, Kapata- 
puram and North Madura. These Kings of the Sandor caste have been off and on 
praised by Tamil Scholars under the appellations of Nadan, Nadan, Pandyan, Tennavan 
and Tamil nadan. One might enquire what has become of this kingly caste who have 
been ruler^for many thousands of years. Have they disappeared? No. At the close 
of the third Sangam, owing to some misunderstanding between the ruling Pandya 
monarch and the presidents of the Sangam, the Sangam became disorganised, researches 
into the language became rare and the kings theriiselves lost prestige. Though the 
Pandya Kings ruled for nearly another thousand years their rule gradually came to 
an end owing to internal troubles. The Mahammadans, the Naiks and others who 
succeeded them became the enemies of the Sandors. So in course of time these lost 
their landed property and became poor. Scholars of *he presort day, who have had 
occasion to understand their sterling qualities, such as godliness, loyalty, courage, 
truthfulness, industry, thrift and forbearance, and who have noticed their tribal and 
family appellations will not hesitate in concluding that the Tamilians of the Sandor 
caste who are found in such large numbers in South India are the descendants of the 
ancient Pandya royal family. 
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Readers of history know the present despised condition of the Jews who 
were sovereigns of Judaea ruled by the godly king David and his wise son Solomon 
receiving tribute from the neighbouring monarchs. Who does not know the American 
Red Indians, now poor and despised but who were once celebrated kings? The case 
of the Zulus and Kaffirs of South Africa, who have likewise come to a low condition, 
is also a parallel. In the same way the descendants of the once mighty Pandya Kings 
are now found in large numbers in an impoverished state in one corner of their exten¬ 
sive kingdom, namely in the south part of the Deccan, but are now gradually 
improving their condition. 

Just like the Sun, which is at its highest in the Aries, comes to its lowest in 
the Libra, and once more regains its height in the Aries, and just like the double¬ 
headed serpent, whose head becomes its tail, and vice versa , this also has happened. It 
is but the course of nature. Man conforms himself to his condition whether it be high 
or low. We have heard Of kings, who, when driven from their kingdoms by their own 
subjects, have made the jungle their place of abode and have earned their livelihood by 
cutting wood, and living upon the fruits of the forest. 

Just as the swarams in a ragam by their sancharam in the three octaves 
according to the rules of Arohanam and Avarohanam (going up and coming down) and 
Vadi and Samvadi, produce the keenest pleasure to the hearer, God, the creator of the 
whole universe, seems to enjoy the fun of making people having their “ups and 
downs ” in this world. 

With the destruction of the Pandya Kingdom works on music were also des¬ 
troyed. The remnants of the Pandyas were scattered in different countries. Their 
Tamil language, though it became an altered one in course of years, yet has not lost its 
common colloquial words. In the same manner, the music of South India, though it has 
become corrupt, losing some of its features by local peculiarities, yet the mam swarams 
in use are still found there. Though people hold different opinions as regards the num¬ 
ber of Srutis, they are unable to demonstrate what they say by means of an instrument 
nor are they able to prove how the Srutis ought to be used. But South Indian Music is 
based upon the 12 main swarams and the minute srutis that come between them. They 
are ignorant that the rules of this superior Music arc found in their own ancient Tamil 
works. They forget that the harmonious succession of these swarams is the all import¬ 
ant consideration in Music. What has been traditionally handed down for generations 
has been the means of preserving all that is correct in Music. 

We shall prove later on, that those who wrote the secrets of Indian Music in 
the Sanskrit tongue have all erred. They have changed altogether the Tamil Musical 
terms and the names of ragams and wrote works in Sanskrit so that the Tamil names 
might be forgotten and ignored. In the meanwhile we shall do well to give the 
opinions of scholars on Indian Music in general, and on Northern, Hindustani and 
South Indian Music in particular. 
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¥.—DIFFERENT OPINIONS ON INDIAN MUSIC IN GENERAL 



i.—The generally accepted opinion on Indian Music. 

^FTER the destruction of the 49 ancient Pandya provinces now known as Lemuria, 
all the culture they had attained perished. There was no means of arriving 
at definite conclusions about this culture by any documentary or oral evidence either 
by means of writings on palm leaves or inscriptions cn brass plates or stone% How¬ 
ever, some little light is thrown upon it by remnants of scattered literary Tamil works 
and by the sayings of some of the scholars of the second and the third Sangams. More 
trustworthy evidence is obtained by means of music traditionally handed down and by 
other arts of civilised life, which go to prove that there was a time when South India 
had»attained a high degree of civilisation. But even here there are differences of 

opinion, yet what is commonly held to be true is enough for our purpose. 

% 

It is wonderful how, by means of the Astrological science, it was reckoned that 
a bright celestial body would appear at the time of the incarnation of Christ, the Para- 
matma, when Saturn would be in the house of the Pisces (dfmui) with the auspicious con¬ 
junction of Jupiter (00) and Moon as well as Moon and Mars ; that a 

great Avatara Purusha would be born in that part of the earth which corresponded to the 
belt of this celestial body. Further it was wonderfully reckoned that he would be born 
at 48 I naligais, on the 18th of the month of Arpasi in the year Rakshasa, because the 
chief planet Sun (gfaiQ&ufi) was in an ascendant lucky state having, lost its malign 
influence, and Mercury (h#«t) was in the ascendancy as well as Rahu in the Putra- 
sthana. Again the minuteness with which this was reckoned by the eastern sages who 
travelled from afar to worship Him with their offerings, the accurateness of the astro¬ 
nomical science and their religious devotion reflected in their desire to worship the 
Avatara Purusha, are all matters of great wonder. [ It is presumed that these three 
sages were the three kings of the Tamil Country]. It is also a matter for surprise that 
these ancients had distinct names for the minutest fraction as well as for integers up to 
36 places. They had an equally high repution in sculpture and music. Who can ade¬ 
quately express their cleverness in manufacture if they could make shawls so delicate 
that one of 10 feet square could be compressed in the palm of your hand ? There were 
many renowned artists who could divide the husk of a grain of paddy into two equal 
parts, inscribe in the grain of rice inside the completeligures of Vighnesvarar and 
Subramania and close it up again as before, atld who could make strong destructive 
traps and images which could annihilate the enemy even at the contact. It is acknow¬ 
ledged by all that many arts and sciences such as manufacture, painting, music, yogam 
and medicine flourished in India from the ancient times. But inasmuch as the artists 
were unwilling to disclose the secrets of their art even to their own children, even at 
their dying moments, they gradually dwindled away. To those who make researches 
into ancient arts even though they understand some 01 them, it is, at best, only guess 
work and not the genuine art.. However, we shall note below the opinions of some of 
the scholars which are the results of their researches into ancient India. 
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Hlnda Music and the Gayan Samaj. Part XI, P. 8. 

“ But upon the testimony of works of great antiquity lying around us (some 4,000 to 
8,000 years old), we can safely affirm that Hindu music was developed into a system in very 
ancient times, in times of which we have no genuine records, in times when all other nations of 
the world were struggling with the elements for existence, in times when Hindu Rishis were 
enjoying the fruits of civilization and occupying themselves with the contemplation of the mighty 
powers of the eternal Brahma.’* 

Here the author says that ancient literature testifies to the existence of Music 
in India even 8,000 years ago. 

We may gather from the following extract that Indians were experts not only 
in Music but in weaving, dyeing with fast colours and in manufacturing different kinds 
of musical instruments. 

Mill’s History of Br. India. Vol. I, P. II. 

"Of the exquisite degree of perfection to which the Hindus have carried the productions 
of the loom» it would be idle to offer any description. 

Among the acts of the Hindus, that of printing and dyeing their cloths has been celebrated 
and the beauty and brilliancy as well as durability of the colours they produce arc worthy of 
particular praise. 

Dr. Tennant says, " If we are to judge merely from the number of instruments and the 
frequency with which they apply them,, the Hindus might be regarded as considerable proficients 
in music.*' 

The following extracts show that the inhabitants of ancient India were civilised 
long before the advent of the Aryans into India. 

Steele's India through the ages. P. I. 

44 Even if we go so far back as B.C. 2000, the voices of men who have lived and died 
are still to be heard in the earlier hymns of the Rig-Veda. 

"These same hymns incidentally tell us that the Aryan invaders found a people in India 
civilised enough to have towns and disciplined troops, to have weapons and banners, women 
whose ornaments were of gold, poisoned arrows whose heads were of some metal that was 
probably iron.” 

The above extract tells us that when the Aryans invaded India they,found the 
people of South India civilised enough to have fortified cities, well-disciplined armies, 
beautiful jewels and cloths and poisoned arrows. We also learn from the Vedas that 
the Aryans, who emigrated to India in search of new and fertile lands for themselves 
as well as their cattle, were in the habit of performing yagams and drinking the juice of 
the Soma plant. And we learn from ancient Tamil literature that many of the ancient 
Tamilians were not in the habit of killing animal life but were pure vegetarians accord¬ 
ing to the strict rules of saivism before the advent of the Aryans. 

We must not forget also that they are gradually giving up the rules of chant¬ 
ing the hymns in their Vedas and are practising South Indian Music to a large extent. 
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We may gather from what follows that Music was one of the fine arts that was 
responsible for the culture of the Indians, that it had become a science even in the time 
of Panini nearly 2,300 years ago, and that it was introduced into EgyiSt,"Persia, Arabia 
and Greece from here. 

W. W. Hunter's, The Indian Empire. P. xzo-zzs. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

44 The Indian art of Music (Gandharva veda) was destined to exercise a wider influence. 
A regular system of notation had been worked out before the age of Panini (350 B. C.) t and the 
seven notes were designated by their initial letters. This notation passed from the Brahmans 
through the Persians to Arabia and was thence introduced into European music by Guido L’ 
Arezzoatthe beginning of the nth century. Some indeed, suppose that our modem word 
gamut comes not from the Greek letter gamma, but from the Indian gama (in Prakrit; in 
Saftski if, Grama) literally a musical scale.’* 

We might infer from the following that as early as between 2500 and 1400 
B.C. (i e., 4,400 years ago), during the so-called Brahman period, the Indian Musical 
scale was in existence, that more minute researches might point to a still earlier period 
and that the greater past of the science of Music orginated from India. 

Hindu Musical scale and the aa Srutis by K. B. Deval. P. z. 

44 It might be stated here at the outset that the Hindu musical scale dates as far back 
as the Brahman Period which is calculated, according to modern researches, to extend from 2,500 
B-C to 1,400 B. C. It is possible that further researches might modify this date or might, perhaps 
carry it still farther back. But we may be certain that our scale dates farther back than the Greek 
scale which is acknowledged to be the parent of modern European scales. Capt. Day in his 4 Music 
of Southern India’—observes:—The Historian Strabo shows that the Greek influence extended Jto 
India, and also that Greek musicians of a certain school attributed the great part of the science 
of music to India.” 

We gather from the above t^iat Indian Mu?ic originated during the Brahman 
period, #>., between 3,000 and 4,000 years ago, that it was in a flourishing state at the 
age of Panini (B.C. 350) and that it spread in other countries through the Brahmans. 
He says that further researches, perhaps, might carry the date still farther back. In 
the Tolgauppiain, where he refers to the products peculiar to the four different kinds 
of soil, he makes mention of four different kinds of Yal. If we notice the Srutis of the 
four Yals—Marutham, Kurlnji, Neythal and Palai—we find that Music is produced out 
of them by having the Shadjamam, Madhyamam, Panchamam and Nishadam as the basis 
notes. The author of Tolgauppiam only made mention of the rules of Music in use 
before his time. The sages Agastya and Narada have also written at length on the 
subject. This period is contemporaneous with the existence of the Sangam in South 
Madura. [We might presume the existence of Music anterior to the Sangam.] Men 
of understanding will admit that after the destruction of South Madura, the survivors 
might have developed a few of the 'swarams in their own country, and that they might 
have improved their own music with the help of the Music of South India. We shall 
see later on how Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher copied the swarams used in South 
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Indian Music by the ratios of | and }. Being ignorant of the minute increase or 
decrease possible in the case of swarams, a number of doubts have arisen. 

It was a custom in India that, while performing a sacrificial rite; two Brahmans 
played on the Y f eena while a third chanted the Vedas. Unless this was done, it was 
considered that the Yagam had no efficacy. This is seen in the following extract. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Ssmaj. Part I, P. ai. 

“ The system of instrumental music was in practice in the earliest times of the history of 
our land and it was held that sacrificial rites (yagams) had no efficacy unless two Brahmans played 
upon the Vina in concert with a third Brahman singing." 

The following shows how Indian Music has the virtue of softening the mind 
and concentrating it on devotion to God. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Samaj. Part II, P. 30. 

“ Music is one of the most innocent and elevating indoor amusements. It affords pleasure 
to all and delights specially those who cultivate and develop a taste for it. It softens 
and refines the mind and elevates its devotion to the Creator of the Universe. Belying upon the 
testimony only of works of great antiquity lying around us some 4*000 to 8,000 years old, we can 
safely affirm that Hindu Music is of very ancient origin, and was developed into a system and 
science when Hindu Rishis resided and meditated in the primeval forests, and inagurated 
civilization." 

The above extract warrants us to say that music was one of the oldest of 
sciences in India, that it was practised by sages, that by writing down its rules they 
developed it into a science, and that it was the root of all civilisation. 

Just as Nadam is the first cause of all creation, the nadam or music which 
proceeds from the heart of man is the cause of his culture and devotion. The omni¬ 
present Being is reflected in the hearts of all living beings. If the heart of a man has 
in it the image Of God (Truth) he is considered as possessing every bliss; on the other 
hand, one who has no God (Truth) in himself gradually loses all that he has. He who 
does not possess a good heart has no good words to say, and he has no truth in himself. 
The courteous words and agreeable sounds of a man redound upon himself (bring 
courteous words in return.) When a man’s life is one round of such agreeable and 
pleasant sounds he is lifted to the region of the highest bliss. True Nadam is the 
cause of true bliss. Men of understanding call the first cause, which leads to truth, 

‘ Atmam' and 4 Param’. The Anandam or bliss which proceeds from truth, and the 
geetam which is the result of this Anandam only go to adorn the place from which 
they spring. In other words it helps to concentrate the mind on the deity who is pre¬ 
sent in them as truth. The sages who felt in themselves the presence of God perform¬ 
ed their penance with the help of music. They lived as bright lights in this world as 
children of God, being blessed with the virtues of kindliness, self-restraint, patience, 
obedience and love. But all music which individuals make apart from truth, brings 
feuch individuals into endless trouble and makes them liars. 

We infer from the following extract that the Vedas were chanted from the 
time of their first appearance, that they were chanted with the help of only one, two or 
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three swarams at the beginning, and that five, six and seven swarams as well as 
harmonic swarams were later introductions under the names of Udatta, Anudatta and 
Swarita swarams. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Samaj. P. 4. 

11 As has been already observed, our Rishi ancestors, in very early times had been 
chanting vedic hymns and setting them to music, and mention of this fact in the vedas is frequent¬ 
ly made in the Rigveda, as for instance, in such assertions as Archino Gayanti, Ganthino Gayanti 
and Samino Gayanti. Again, in later times Panini and other acharyas or teachers describe the 
science, and all this goes to show distinctly that music was cultivated among our ancestors to a 
large extent, and with great assiduity and taste. The Arka system of music, it is said, was based 
upon only one note, the Gathika system upon two, and the Samika upon three, and to these was 
subsequently added another system termed the swarantara (another note) based upon four notes. 
There was thus vital difference between the system adopted by the Rishis and those adopted by 
the Acharyas; and Panini, to make up the difference, while regarding in his vyakarana Sutras, 
the three swaras (Udatta, Anudatta and Swarita), as the main notes, points out in his (Siksha), 
the connection between the system by three and those by seven notes thus 

(Udatta) includes (ni and ga) 

(Anudatta) includes (ri and dha) and 
(Swarita) includes (sa, ma, pa).” 

We find here that the Sapta swarams, as well as a few important characteristics, 
in music were known at the time of Panini, the author of the Sanskrit grammar, and that 
the Aryans who came from the north used at the beginning only one, two and three 
swarams as Udatta and Anudatta. But there is evidence to establish that king 
Ravanesvara of South India chanted the Sama Veda with the Sapta swarams, and that 
the use of these Sapta swarams as well as their Vikruti swarams in Sama Veda was 
posterior to the time of Ravanesvara. We have already noted that music was in a highly 
efficient state even during the time of the author of Tolgauppiam, who flourished during 
the Second Sangam. This was many thousand years before Panini. The age of Panini 
was long posterior to the period of Ravana as well as the author of Tolgauppiam, he 
(Panini) being more or less a contemporary of Ilankovadigal. We must understand 
that the method of chanting the Sama Veda was given by Ravanesvara long before the 
time of Panini and that works on Music (Isai) were written by Agastya and Narada 
long before him. 

The following extract proves how musical instruments were made by Rava- 
nesvaran. 

History of Music by Hunt. P. 241. 

“The family of stringed instruments played with a bow has been a very numerous one. 
The most ancient Viol on record appears to be the ravenstrom (or ravanstronX still played in 
India by thejnendicant monks of Buddha. Tradition says that this primitive instrument was in¬ 
vented by oije of the kings of Ceylon, but the date assigned to this monarch is somewhat about 
five thousand years before Christ. It is said, that the ravenstrom was the precursor of the gondok, 
or Russian Fiddle, and the Welsh crwth, which has six strings strung across a flat bridge, and 
was played partly with the bow; and partly by plucking with the fingers." 





Reading the above extract one is inclined to think that the Ravanesvaram was 
more or less like the fiddle made of the cocoanut shell sold in the streets for six pies. 
But it is absurd to suppose that Ravanan made this instrument, or one slightly bigger 
than this, which could be played by the bow. He should certainly have made a superior 
instrument commensurate with his high efficiency in music which was helpful to him 
in securing the favour of Paramasivam by chanting the Sama Veda with the Sapta 
swarams which were unknown even to the best Aryan musicians. It is quite absurd 
to think that he could have been the inventor of the trumpery toy fiddle which Kuravas 
make out of cocoanut shell and sell for six pies to earn their daily bread 1 It is true 
that small toy-fiddles were made of the shell of the cocoanut which was found in 
abundance in the islands over which Ravgna ruled, and sold to little children and 
destitute religious mendicants. Perhaps this toy-fiddle might have been known as the 
Ravanesvaram. 

The Rig Veda which contains 10417 slokas is (he most ancient of the Vedas. 
It comprises within itself the other three Vedas, namely, Yajur, Sama and Atharvana. 
It is clear that inasmuch as Ravanan ^ras well-versed in the Rig Veda that he selected 
out of it the particular slokas in praise of Paramasivam and chanted them in the Sapta 
Swarams according to the rules of the music of South India then in use. As Parama¬ 
sivam pardoned Ravana having been delighted with his music, he (Paramasivam) is 
known even at this day as " Sama gana priar” or one who delights in Samaganam. 

Ravana, who was conversant with the four Tantras—Sama, Dana, Bheda and 
Danda, chanted certain portions of the Rig Veda with the help of the Veena 
and asked pardon of Paramasivam. Samam + Vedam=Sama Vedam. Samam = 
pacifying. As Ravanan chanted this to pacify the deity, this chanting might have been 
called Sama Ganam or Sama Vedam. 

The chants sung in praise of the deity while Somayagam is performed are 
called Sama ganam. The word 14 Somam” means a tree or a plant. Forests full of 
Soma trees as well as branches of the Soma creeper (plant) are spoken of. It appears 
that the juice of the plant produces a kind of exhilaration as well as giddiness when 
taken in. 

The following extract shows that people were in the habit of drinking the Soma 
juice as much as they required after they had cooked and partaken of the food prescrib¬ 
ed for a yagam. Then followed the chanting to the moon on behalf of their ancestors 
who were supposed to be in the land of the moon. 

Music of Hindustan by Pox Strangways. P. *49* S 50 . 

14 Samaveda. The symbol round which the elaborate ritual of the Samaveda gathers is 
that sacrifice of which the drinking of the juice of the Soma plant was the central point* The 
virtues of this jiiice are recapitulated in the ninth book of the Rig Veda, from which mainly the 
words for the Saman chants are taken. Soma is translated ‘moon-plant 4 ; and the Samaveda is 
specially connected with the worship of ancestors, whose abode was the moon. Great care was 
taken not to deviate from the original melody-types and rhythms and the religious efficacy of the 
hymns was held to depend largely on the right application of directions contained in the Brahmanic 
explanations (Brahmana not later than the sixth century B. G) of the Vedic text ‘ Samhita.’ The 
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expense of the full ceremonial was not small; the Soma sacrifice involved'days in performance and 
months in preparation. A full description of its elaborate and"gorgeous ritual is to be found in 
the Aitareyabrahmana of the Rig Veda*trans 1 ated into English by Martin Haug, 1863* and its close 
connection with the fire-worship^of the‘Zorastrians is there detailed.” 

It is very likely thjat the chant addressed to Soman or the moon might have 
been known as ' Somaganam’ or 4 Samaganam' or the chanting that followed the drink¬ 
ing of the Soma juice might have been so called. But we must think that the name 
* Samaganam’ was introduced only after Ravanesvaran praised Paramasivam with his 
sweet chanting, it is the general belief of the world that the Slokas from Rig Veda 
after they had been chanted by Ravanesvara became the Sama Veda. 

The historical fact contained in the above extracts is not unknown to us. We 
have fclso seen the image in the temple at Madura which perpetuates this historical 
fact. We see there that Ravana is represented as playing a Veena with his twenty 
hands. Again in the temple at Avadayarkoil near Madura and other Sivite temples, and 
in the Ravana Vahanam made of silver, the same representation is found. Judging from 
the pictures of the same found in temples more than two and three thousand years old 
there is no reason to think that the Ravanesvaram was an instrument played with the 
bow. It will be more in accordance with the laws of proportion to suppose that Rava- 
nan invented the Periyal, the most ancient of Indian Musical instruments with 1,000 
strings (unknown at the present day), and played it with all his twenty hands! We 
may surely say that even before this time Music was in an efficient state. We read 
that there were a number of yals, such as Periyal, Sakotayal, Makarayal, Sengotiyal in 
those days but never a Kinnari made of the cocoanut shell. 

We read in the following extract that the habit of singing a melody to the 
accompaniment of an instrument was a very ancient practice in Indian Music. 

H. M. Scale and the as Srutis by K. B. Deval. P. 46. 

v 44 The essential basis of music is melody and this is contained admittedly in the Hindu 
scale to its full extent. This has been the main charm of the Hindu system of music for 
thousands of years in the past and will continue to remain so for a number of years in the future.” 

Here he says that the singing of melodies is very charming and that in future 
also it will be considered the main charm of Indian music. The real reason for the 
excellence of Indian melody is given below.. 

The Indian Empire by W. W. Hunter. P. xz 1. 

44 It is, indeed, impossible to adequately represent the Indian system by the European 
notation ; and the full range of its effects can only be rendered by Indian instruments avast collec¬ 
tion of sound-producers, slowly elaborated during a,000 years to suit the special requirements of 
Hindu music. The complicated structure of its musical modes (Rags) rests upon three separate 
systems, one of which consists of five, another of six, and the other of seven notes. It preserves 
in a living dtatc some of the early forms Which puzzle the student of Greek music, side by side 
with the mdEst complicated developments.” 

Judging from the above it is seen that the author is one who has understood 
the science of Indian music in detail. He says that the minute swarams of Indian 
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music cannot be adequately represented by the staff 1 notation of the European system. 
He further says that they can only be reproduced by the Indian musical instruments 
and that such minute swarams constitute the main charm of the Indian system of music. 
Butin spite of this, the Indians are unable to reproduce these swarams either vocally 
or by means of written symbols. Again he says that Indian musical < instruments are 
more than 2,000 years old, and tiiat the ragams sung in the Oudavh, Shadava and 
Sampoorna scales are so complicated and advanced that it puzzles the best exponents 
of music. 

Captain Day gives below the difference between Eastern and Western music, 
the excellence of the Indian melody and the reason for its want of further develop¬ 
ment. 

Hindustan Sangita Paddhati. P. 329. 330. 

‘“The wide divergence of taste in the matter of music between European and Asiatic 
nations has doubtless arisen from the fact that while the western nations gradually discarded the 
employment of mode, and clothed the melody with harmony, the Eastern nations in this respect 
made littleor no progress; and now, in India, the employment of authentic modes and melody 
types (or ragas) is still jealously adhered to. 

Speaking of this, Capt. Willard remarks "To expect an endless variety in the melody of 
Hindustan would be an injudicious hope as their authentic melody is limited to a certain number, 
said to have been composed by professors universally acknowledged to have possessed not only 
real merit but also the original genius of composition, beyond the precincts of whose authority it 
would be criminal to trespass. What the more reputed of the moderns have done is that they 
have adopted them to their own purposes, and found others by the combination of two or more of 
them. Thus far they are licensed, but they dare not proceed a step further. Whatever merit an 
entire modem composition might possess, should it have no resemblance to the established melody 
of the country, it would be looked upon as spurious. It is implicitly believed that it is impossible to 
add to the number of these one single melody of equal merit. So tenacious are the natives of 
Hindustan of the ancient practices ” 

The continued employment of mode combined with the almost entire absence of harmony, 
has prevented Indian music from reaching any higher pitch of development such as has been 
attained elsewhere. It stands to reason also that this is the chief cause of the monotony which 
causes Indian music to be little appreciated by, if not repellent to, European ears. 

Since the early periods of Indian history, music would seem to have been cultivated more 
as a science than as an art. More attention seems to have been paid to elaborate and tedious artistic 
ikill than to simple and natural melody. Hence arose technical rules that marred the pristine 
sweetness of melody, the very life of all real music. To a great extent this must be attributed to 
the art falling into the hands of illiterate “ Virtuosi.” Their influence which caused music to suffer 
both in purity of style and simplicity is being felt less and less* The great aim of music — 1 * Rakti” 
or the power of affecting the heart—now asserts itself more and more, and is slowly but surely 
bringing about a return to the early type of sweet, simple melody.”* 

He says here that the Western nations discarded the melody sung to fixed 
modes, but clothed the melody with four parts made of the harmonious swarams, 
Shadjamam, Gandharam, Pane ham am and the Octave Shadjamam, while the eastern 
nations jealously adhered to the melody. This is true It was a custom in ancient days 
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when the Vedas were chanted in two, three or four swarams to chant them in harmoni¬ 
ous swarams, one singing it in Shadjamam and the other in its octave^^Thiscustom is 
found even at the present day among those who chant the Vedas where a number of 
voices blend together in harmony. It is a matter for pride that this system of harmony 
was copied from India where it existed from ancient times, and then developed by 
other nations. The truth of this may be appreciated if we observe the chanting that 
takes place by the crowd of worshippers that follow the deity in procession.] But 
after the introduction of the seven swarams when they found that many Ragas could be 
generated by the variation and combination of these swarams they found that the 
beauty of melody was far superior to that of harmony. Shankarabharanam which 
commences in Shadjamam becomes Hanumatodi when begun in Gandharam and 
Harikambodhi when commenced in Panchamam. So the simultaneous singing of the 
three Ragas will not have a pleasing effect either to the ear or the mind. Perhaps at 
the commencement or at the end where the harmonious swarams blend together it might 
be tolerable. Harmony is not helpful in the exalted state of mind where it is 
thoroughly unconscious of its surroundings. It is for this reason that melody and not 
harmony has been highly cultivated in India by the sages who found it very 
helpful in their solitary state while performing penance. People living in tropics like 
India have long life if their faculties are concentrated and subdued and short life when 
they let them roam about at will. But those living in cold climes like Europe will be 
shortlived and die of numbness if they do not give a free play to their physical and 
mental faculties. Hence, the latter require the necessary food, clothing and activity to 
keep themselves warm. Nature also, it should be noted, provides for this purpose 
cool/springs in the tropics and hot springs in the cold climes. Conforming to nature 
we find that the music of the cold regions is such as to make every one sing and dante. 
On the other hand the music of India is so beautifully constituted with so many varie¬ 
ties of exposition that the wandering mind may be concentrated so as to hold communion 
with the diety, so that a sage may sit in the same posture in silent meditation for any 
length of time. He who has a tendency to dance and to sing will appreciate Western 
music, but he who desires silent, contemplative worship will sing or hear an Indian 
ragam sung continually even for six months. This is but natural. We notice that ' 
winter fruit are comparatively less sweet and stand in the tree for a long time without 
getting ripe, and flowers in winter have less fragrance and last in the plants for days. 
On the other hand fruits in summer are very sweet and ripen fast, and flowers in this 
season are also very fragrant but they drop their petals very soon. So the sages who 
performed their penance in cool places, such as the shady banks of rivers and mountain 
caves, played and practised the same melody for a number of days on the celebrated 
Veena and found it very helpful to them in their devotion. The beauty of melody 
which inspires in one the sentiments of the morning, though it is evening time, and 
vice versa , is altogether alien to harmony. So those who have appreciated this beauty 
of Indian music, which is sung in the proper season according to a given mode with the 
variations of Oudava, Shadava and Sampoorna and according to the rules of Vakram 
and Vaijyam, will never care forh armony. 
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He further says that, in conformity with their rigid conservatism, the Vidwans 
sincerely believe that the creation of a new Ragam is impossible. We subscribe fully to 
this view of the author. The ancient sages of India wrote down the exposition of each 
ragam in the form of Geetams. Modern musicians base their expositions of a Raga on 
these Geetams only. But the rules for composing such Geetams have all been 
destroyed. So at the present dayi only those Ragas are in use for which Geetams 
have been written, fl one attempts a new Ragam in a new mode, one gets so hopelessly 
mixed that one gives it up in despair. Indian music is like a lock which has been 
locked but has no key to open it or relock it. 

He says further that music has been cultivated more as a science than as an art. 
He makes this statement as he came across some musical works where the practice 
entirely contradicted the theory. If he had understood the secret of the science of 
music he would not have done so. We quite agree with him where he says that 
Indian music lost its dignity as it came into the hands of inferior and ignorant men. 
When men of knowledge found that music which was originally used in ennobling 
and elevating the soul is now being made a marketable commodity they are right 
in despising Indian mu^ic. 

The chief reason for the decline of music is that the science which was once 
practised and made much of by crowned heads, Avataramurtis and Rishis is now 
imperfectly practised by acrobats and dancers and is mainly in the hands of those 
who pretend to be clever vidwans. Want of interest and patronage on the part of 
Indian nobles resulted in Indian music losing its established rules fMargam) and 
becoming, to a large extent, corrupted (Desikam). 

We see from the following extract that music was held in the highest esteem 
in India and that our chief resource lies in those Geetas which had been traditionally 
handed down by oral transmission. 

Doctor Coomarasawmy’a Foreword to 41 The Study of Indian Music by E. Clements/ 1 

14 Long anterior to this, however, music was a most highly cultivated -perhaps the most 
highly cultivated—of Indian arts, and to the present day it has remained the most continuously vital 
and most universally appreciated art of India. H 

14 It is far better that the method of oral transmission should be maintained." 

The statement that the method of oral transmission should be maintained is 
noteworthy because it throws some light upon the chief customs in India. We 
know that the secret of many precious cults and manufactures are whispered by a. 
dying father to his son secretly in his last moments. The mystery or the key. o( some 
mantras, the mysteiy of the Vedanta philosophy, the secret of alchemy and of the three 
salts were all contained in a single word or two. Any number of books written on the 
above subjects, which do not contain the 4 Key \ are absolutely useless. Again, some of 
these precious sciences require practical demonstration, without which they are difficult 
to be understood. The extant literature on many of the occult sciences, such as medi¬ 
cine, alchemy, astronomy, yogam and vedantam, do not supply the 4 Key* which is 
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necessary for their right interpretation and understanding. For example, the middle 
ingredient and the five elements in medicine and alchemy, the mathematical calcula¬ 
tions in astronomy and yogam, the operation of the five elements and the three tatwas 
in the human body in connection with the Vedanta Philosophy — all these absolutely 
necessary things have been omitted. (“ veoeonir «<» <y «aQpfmjrsgui qq j/gaflev 
Bottiap Quir&eo Qeireoeurffnb tiirijirfj ") “It will be so plain as to be seen by all eyes, 
but without the favour of the Guru (without the key) any amount of explanation will 
be of no effect” is a truism, for even the most elaborate of works have some secrets in 
them which could be explained only by the great sages. Just as a man who does not 
possess the key of a locked house is helpless, so the shastras without the 'Key* to them, 
which could be supplied only by the guru, are hopeless without being in a position to 
be rightly interpreted. Just as the light of a single match is able to expel the darkness 
around and show things as they are, so the light thrown upon a science by a single 
word of the Guru enables us to understand it right. We shall prove later on how 
there is such a secret in connection with the science of Indian music also. 

If we but understand this secret we shall be able to find that South Indian 
music alone is scientific while other music is less so. We must understand that the 
Ragas of South India and their respective combination of swarams have been preserved 
intact up to the present day by the servants of temples, by oral transmission, and 
that is the chief reason for the purity of Carnatic music. The ignorance of the 
Carnatic Music has resulted in different books with different theories on the subject 
and in many controversies. 

Just as birds and dried leaves are carried east or west according to the direc¬ 
tion of the wind, the music of other countries has undergone many changes according 
to the vicissitudes of time, but the music of the Tamil country alone has remained in¬ 
tact, unaffected by the ravages of time. We can assure our readers that through the 
ancient literary works on the music of the Tamil Country are all destroyed, those 
Ragas which have been preserved by oral transmission are quite sufficient to make us 
understand the secrets of the science, their help is sufficient not only to determine 
the chief characteristics of the science but to enable one to make further discoveries on 
the same lines. This will be fully dealt with in the Second Book on Ragas. Just as 
the expansion of the one into many sometimes enable us to understand the one hidden 
idea, the expansion of ideas in music rellects the secret of the Srutis which has not been 
explicitly stated. The very beauty of the Ragas handed down by oral trans¬ 
mission reflects, as we shall presently see, the secret of those Ragas. We earnestly 
request those gentlemen who practise Carnatic Music not to spoil it and spoil themsel¬ 
ves also ('like the insect which is attracted by a light stifles the'light as well as its own 
life) by following its corrupt forms of Desikam but to preserve it pure and unalloyed. 

In the following extract he gives the reason why the sweetness of Indian 
music is not appreciated by others. , 

The Indian Empire by W. W. rlunter. P. ixx. 

“ Melodies which the Indian composer pronounces to be the perfection of harmony, and 
which have for ages touched the hearts and fired the imagination of Indian audiences, are 
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condemned as discord by the European critic. The Hindu ear Jias been trained to recognise mod- 
fications of sound which the European ear refuses to take pleasure in. Our ears on the other hand, 
have been taught to expect harmonic combinations of its owri. The Indian musician decides 
altogether to be judged by the few simple Hindu airs which the English ear can appreciate.” 

We may gather from the following extract that the Indian Music is of very 
ancient origin, that each svvaram was divisible into three and it was well suited for the 
chanting of the Vedas. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Samaj. Pt. ii, P 36. ( Kunte.) 

“ It is now positively established by documentary evidence that at least 7,000 years before 
Christ, India had developed a system of musical notation, that the seven notes were scientifically 
arranged, each note being divided into three—the sharp, Hat, and the proper note itself. All the 
inscriptions as yet discovered, and the Sanskrit literature that has been brought to light, place 
this statement beyond doubt. This fact has a scientific side. Though all the world over, notes, 
the elements of music, are seven only, yet the great variety of modes and melodies differ in 
European and.Indian music which is either ancient or modern, Southern or Northern. The Southern 
or the Dravidian system is more Vedic than the Northern or Hindustani Dhanga. There is what 
is called a constant mode in Maharashtra. This is the remnant of the system of singing vedic psalms. 
It consists of opening modulation, soft, steady and slow in its progress. This is followed by notes 
the pitch of which is high, pie modulation is strong, varied and rapid in its flow. This is followed 
by a combination of both leading to agreeable cadences. In a treatise on music, which is at any 
rate as ancient as the third century before Christ, a connection between physiological condition 
of human blood in the course of a day. and the changes of temper which these conditions neces¬ 
sitate are explained.” 

We have to note here that each swaram had three divisions, namely, the 
swaram itself, its sharp and its flat. But when we ask by how much was a swaram 
sharpened or flattened it lands us in the region of doubt as to the number of srutis and 
their intervals. At the rate of three for each swaram the total is 21, which contradicts 
the theory of the 22 srutis. Making such casual statements about the srutis is the 
cause of the springing up of different theories as to their number. 

Again, he says that the music of South India is very useful for the purpose of 
chanting the Vedas. We must observe that this statement is made by a northern 
vidwan. We know that Ravanesvaran was the originator of the practice of chanting 
the Sama Veda with the help of the seven swarams and that he was the 
king of Lanka adjacent to South India. The different srutis that were used along 
with the seven swarams have been mentioned in the ancient Tamil literature. From 
this we may reasonably conclude that South India was primarily responsible for Vedic 
chanting as well as other music. 

a. How South Indian Music became corrupt by mixture or Desikam* 

We may infer from the following that South Indian Music was carried to the 
north by many and it became diversified in practice according to the peculiarities of 
the countries through which it passed and their various dialects. 

Oriental Music by Chinnaaawmi Moodr, M. A. P. is, Art. 30. 

'* Considering the prodigious number of nationalities sod the diversity of provincial 
dialects in existence throughout the length and breadth of the Indian Empire, it should be no 
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matter for astonishment if there be found any number of heterogeneous systems, as well as 
incongruous classifications in standard works forming the musical literature of the land. The 
primary distinction is into two classes, Marga (celestial) and Desi (terrestrial); the latter is now 
broadly divided into Hindustani and Karnata, the former representing the school established by 
Hanuma, and the latter the much more ancient and authentic system introduced by Narada, the 
inventor of all arte and sciences. It is clear however that local tastes and methods of training 
have considerably upset the theories originally propounded. 

In the extreme North, there is a system of six Ragas and thirty-six Rag in is which are 
grouped together differently by different authors; in the west of India the divergences are still 
widen though the origin is traceable to the same source; in the extreme south only thirty-two 
are recognised as principal Ragas, of which 8 are classed as Purusha and 34 as Stri, while a few 
more are designated by other fanciful names- Another classification is into 33 ancient and 43 
recent Ragas. All these are manifestly incomplete. Of late the Hindustani element (which has 
itself much deteriorated owing to foieign admixture) has been ingrafted on the Dravidian modes to 
an alarming extent, so that it is a matter of no small difficulty to distinguish the purely classical 
from the adulterated systems. The tendency is at present to demolish all system and to sail clear 
of all trammels rules and regulations imposed by the ancient framers of the science; but it is 
evident that this is not the proper method of effecting reform or insuring progress. Each system 
should be taken up separately by itself, and while its true original and individual character is 
jealously maintained, it should be divested of all useless encumbrances and incrustations which 
obstruct or retard improvement- 

Here he says that music had two divisions, Margam and Desikam, (that Margam 
was divine music, Desikam comprised Hindustani and Karnatic music,) that Hanu¬ 
ma was the author of the prior one viz., Hindustani and that the latter was attributed 
to Narada. He further says that the system established by Narada, the inventor of 
all arts and sciences, was the right one, and most ancient, but that it became corrupt 
by local exigencies. But we must understand that Margam was the system invented by 
the Rishis, that it was the music practised by Hanuma, Narada, Ravanesvara and 
others, that that was the genuine system, and that the Carnatic music of South India 
possessess all the characteristics of a pure system. It is absurd to attribute Hindus¬ 
tani music to Hanuma, for the Margam of Narada was carried to the north where it 
became corrupt by local influences and was known as Desikam. It is said that Desikam 
is for the benefit of children with no musical ear, and may be practised by women and 
foreigners. We must remember that Desikam has Infringed the rules of music and 
is a corrupt system. 

The old commentator on Silappadhikaram says that there were 11,991 indigen¬ 
ous ragas in the Tamil Country from ancient times. The Kalyaniraga, which hast Prati 
Madhyaipam, according to the Southern system, was taken to the north where two other 
Madhyamams, as well as two other swarams in Gandharam and Nishadam were intro¬ 
duced in it quite against established rules. It was brought back in its altered form once 
again to the South and the vidwans here have perpetuated the corruption as they 
found it very good ! Such has been'the fate of the other ragas such as Ananda-bhairavi, 
Kambodhi and Todi. Such admixture of swarams will result in all the Carnatic ragas 
sounding as one. The stricture we pass on Hindustani Musk'will also apply to 
Carnatic music. 



We may gather from the following extract that Carnatic music was an 
eminently regular system while Buddhist and Hindustani music were looked upon as 
Desikam. 

Hindu Music and the Gayan Samqj. Part I, P. 8. 

“ The Margi system, although preserved still in Sanskrit works on Music, owing to want 
of cultivation, political influence, and other adventitias circumstances has almost become extinct. 
Desi with its numerous ramifications is the system nbW/obtaining in India. Music is divided into 
Nibadha and Anibadha, that set in words and that not, the former being Margi and the latter Desi. 
The Desi system first acquired importance from the Buddhist musicians, and received fuller 
development from Mussulmans who introduced Khyal from the Hindu Dhruvapada system and 
from that the Tappa* Besides these, there is the Southern Indian system, distinct in itself, and 
constituting an important section of the Indian musical system, termed the Carnataka system ” 

It appears from this that Margam existed only in theory without being put 
into practice but that Desikam improvedin many directions. The Buddhists and, after 
them, the Mahammadans, who did not know the music of South India to perfection, 
patronised Desikam. It is noteworthy that an author who belongs to the north where 
the mixed and corrupt Desikam is largely in use should speak about a pure unmixed 
system in the south. Further, we know that their system of singing Thurbath, 
Kayal, Tappa, Tomari, and other Geetams is a very easy one. But the Geetam, 
Tanavarnam, Choukavarnam, Keertanam, Pallavi,.and Ragamalika in Karnatic music 
are quite in accordance with scientific principles and are elaborately developed both in 
time and other scientific requisites. 

We shall observe in the following "extract how the Hindustani Desikam 
developed by the Mahammadans was an offshoot of the music of South India which 
was carried north from here when some of the vidwans of South India were taken 
captives by Allauddin, and tharNayak Gopal was one of those southern musicians so 
carried as captives. We have the authority of Subbarama Dikshatar who quotes Kalli- 
nadhar, the commentator on Sarangadeva, to say that the above Nayak Gopal * was the 
author of Thalarnavam, Ragakadambam, Prabandham and other works 400 years ago. 
Venkatamakhi, the author of Chaturdandi-prakasika testifies that he (Nailt Gopal) had a 
profound knowledge of the Srutis. It is said of him that he made a light miraculously 
ignite and burn of itself by singing the Ragam “ Deepacam”. 

Universal History of Music. P. 84, 

" The Mahomedans as a ruling nation came in contact with the people of India for the 
first time in the 1 ith century, and since then a change has been worked into the music system. of 
the country. The Mahomedans did not encourage the theory of the art, but they patronised 
practical musicians and were themdelves instrumental in composing and introducing several styles 
of songs or devising new forms of musical instruments. It is related by Mahomedan historians of 
the period that when Dacca was invaded by Ailaudin in 1194 and the conquest of the south of 
India was completed (1310) by his Mogul general Malik Kafer» music was in such a flourishing 
condition, that all the musicians and their Hindu preceptors were taken with the armies, and settled 
in the North. It is said that the celebrated Persian poet and musician Amir Khosru came to 
India during the rule of Ailaudin and defeated in a contest the musician of the South, Nayak Copal 
who had come to Delhi with a view to challenge the musicians of the court Amir Khosru is 
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reported to have given the name of Solar to the Trirtantri Vina of the classic days and to have 
divided the Rags into twelve Mokams which were subsequently subdivided by other Mahamedan 
musicians into 24 Sobhas and 48 Guswai .” 

We have reason here to suppose that as the system of music in North India 
was found inferior to that in the south, South Indian musicians were taken to the north 
for the cultivation of superior music. It is also traditionally said that Alexander the 
Great took with him a number of musicians and other artists. 

We read in the following extract that the Indian Music in the North became 
degenerate under Mahammadan rulers and came to be known as Hindustan Music. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 5. 

“ In later years music became a distinct trade, especially under Musalman rulers and 
passed into the hands of the lower orders and the unlearned; and to this cause operating through 
a long succession of years, the differences between the Hindustani and Karnatic systems must be 
in a great measure attributed.” 

The following extract speaks about the musical experts in the time of Akbar, 
and the minuteness of the Srutis used by them. 

The Indian Empire by W. W. Hunter. P. zzo-zzz. 

44 Hindu music, after a period of excessive elaboration sank under the Mahomedans into 
a state of arrested development. Of the 36 chief musicians in the time of Akbar, only 5 were 
Hindus. Not content with tones and semitones, the Indian ’ musicians employ a more minute 
subdivision, together with a number of tonal modifications, which the Western ear neither recog¬ 
nises nor enjoys* Thus they divide the octave intg a a subtones instead of the 1a tones and semi¬ 
tones of the European scale. This is one of several fundamental differences, but it alone suffices 
to render Indian music barbaric to us; giving it the effect of a Scotch ballad in a minor key, sung 
intentionally a little out of tune.” 

Here we read that during of time of Akbar the Great (1556-1605), who ruled 
India so eminently for nearly 50 years, there were 36 chief musicians at his court, of 
whom only 5 were Hindus. Compare with this the fact that in Aryaloor, belonging to 
the Tanjore Samasthanam, there was a Jagirdar, by name Katchiyuvaranga bhoopati, 
who supported during his time 365 renowned Karnatic musicians, that there are a 
number of Varnams and Keercanams composed by them with the name Katchiyuva¬ 
ranga bhoopati. This shows the dearth of musicians in North India. Moreover he says 
that they used very minute swarams such as the quarter and the one-eighth tones. In 
the same breath he says that they divided the octave into 32 Srutis. There is a contra¬ 
diction here. How could 7 swarams be proportionately or equally divided into 22 with 
•the ratio of one-fourth or one-eighth ? We shall see that this ratio will not hold good 
in dividing the octave into 27-Srutis. 

3. The South Indian Music and the Music of North India are 
entirely different from each other. 

To sum up what we have said before, the music of South India introduced by 
Nar&da and Agastya was taken to the north and became Deaikam by tbe addition of a 
few swarams. 
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The following quotation also shows that Margam or Deva-ganam was in use 
in South India while Desika-ganam was peculiar to the north. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. xs. 

“ Of the two systems practised in Southern India at the present time, the Hindustani is 
somewhat akin to that of Northern India and Bengal It is practised mostly by Mussulman 
musicians while the Kamatk is confined more to those of the Southern races. The latter which 
may be called the national music of the South, is far more scientific and refined than the Hindus¬ 
tani and its professors are as a rule, men of much better education, a fact that is not without 
influence upon their music and sebms apparent in all their melodies but particularly in the render¬ 
ings they give of them.” 

Here he says how Carnatic music which is the national music of South India 
is far more scientific and refined than Hindustani music, how it is cultivated by men of 
education and how it is capable of beautiful renderings. 

We have noted before the period of the existence of South Madura in the 
destroyed continent which existed to the South of India, the members who presided at 
the meetings of the Sangam and the highly efficient state of music at the time. When 
we specially note who the musical experts were who excelled in singing, playing on the 
Veena and dancing before the deity in the act of worship, we are proud to find they 
were ruling kings, Avataramurtis, princes and nobles of the country. When the sub¬ 
jects found that their rulers were interested in music.and Bharatam they also came down 
south, followed the footsteps of their leaders, and became famous for their music and 
dancing. Further, the royal rishis, who had relinquished their kingdoms for the sake 
of practising tapas, their disciples and the Brahmans of the south, practised it to a 
large extent as they found it very helpful to their penance. Thus, music came into the 
hands of sages, highly intellectual men and the Aryans who were all considered 
leaders of society and held in great esteem, so much so that it was considered a neces¬ 
sary adjunct of services in the temple and of secular rites and ceremonies such as 
marriage. 

When the Pandya kingdom declined, music also declined for want of patron¬ 
age, but was upheld to a small measure by the Chola Rajas of the Tamil country. 
But after the fall of the Chola kingdom, the Tamil country was ruled till recently by 
Nayak Rajas and after them by the Mahrattas. These sovereigns patronised music and 
dancing to a certain extent. 

The following extract says music has flourished in South India without 
interruption from very ancient times. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 5. 

'* Music has almost without interruption flourished there (in Southern India) from very 
remote ages. 

The higher branches of musical profession were formerly confined to the Brahmins 
(Bhagavatars) or to men of very high caste. Music being of divine origin was regarded as sacred 
and it was considered impious for any but men of the caste to wish to acquire any knowledge of 
its principles. It was and still is called the fifth Veda. Hence the ancient Brahmins of the 
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country would have excommunicated any of their number who would have so far presumed as to 
betray the sacred writings to any but the elect, whose mouths only were esteemed sufficiently 
holy to utter words so sacred* Indeed it was the knowledge of which they were possessed that was 
the chief cause of the reverence and adoration paid to the Brahmins of old and which gave them 
power and influence they prized so much- It was thus that the ancient musicians sang their 
own composition.” 

It was held, as we see, that music was of divine origin and, as such was regard¬ 
ed as sacred, and that its secret was preserved religiously so that others might not 
know it. 

. Our readers will remember how we said before that music and its various 
parts such as Bharatam and Talam had attained high excellence and were practised with 
the help of instruments such as the Veena, the piccolo, and Mridangam long before the 
advent of the Aryans into South India, and how music was in great demand in temples 
and royal palaces. These Aryans became experts in South Indian music after they 
came to the south. Just as they are determined to keep the slokas of the Vedas as a 
sealed book to others they are also unwilling to teach others the South 
Indian music which they had learnt from others. Again, they discarded all the 
existing Tamil fragments in music, and composed new ones in Sanskrit and Telugu 
and used them exclusively and handed them down to their generations also. But in 
spite of it they unconsciously follow the ancient Tamil style only. So in course of 
time the music which originated in South India came to be considered to have been 
derived from the Sanskrit literature of the north. 

We may see in the following extract that Karnatic and Hindustani music are 
two distinct systems, that Karnatic music which looks more as if it were of divine 
origin than the other is surrounded by a halo of sanctity, and that almost all the 
religious literature of the South is redolent of music. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India, by C. R. Day. P. a, 3 and 4. 

“ Since the Sangita Parijata which is believed to be one of the latest of these Sanskrit 
works, had been written by Ahobiia , two separate schools or systems of music have arisen and are 
now known by the names of Hindustani and Karnatic. The Karnatic appears to have been elabo¬ 
rated as a distinct system subsequent to the advent of the Aryans to the south of India. The two 
systems although sprung from (he same origin have since undergone independantly considerable 
changes and are now totally distinct from each other. * 

Of Hindu music in Southern India, since the fall of the Hindu Empire of Vijayanagar, 
Tanjore has been the only school and from it those of Travancore and other places have doubtless 
been founded. 

Mahomedan music taken as a whole, has little to recommended itself even at the present 
day. The ideas professed by Hindus offer a curious contrast for music from a Hindu standpoint 
It is associated with all that is bright and sweet in life; its origin ascribed directly to divine 
providence causes it to be regarded as surrounded by a halo of sanctity. Almost all the religious 
literature of the Hindus breathes music.” 

We see here that the author of * Parijatam *, who lived 300 yean ago, evident¬ 
ly held that the Srutis of the South Indian system of music did not correspond with the 
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Sruti system of * Sangeeta Ratnakaram 9 (which was 400 years anterior) and so gave 
the intervals for the 12 main swarams of the Veena only giving up as hopeless the 
remaining 10 minute srutis. He says tie would give the Raga-lakshanam for the 
12 swarams. excluding the ten. From this it appears that even during his time the 
controversy, that the Srutis of the two # systems were entirely different, had existed* 
[ We shall later on enquire how the name ' Dwavimsati Srutis* came into use.] 
Evidently Captain Day has beerf mislead by those who told him that Karnatic music 
was posterior to 1 Parijatam.’ If he had been told by those who understood 
the real truth about South Indian Music, he would have declared to the world the most 
minute and incontestible arguments in support of it. It is a matter for regret that 
many European gentlemen who come to India to gather information about the anti¬ 
quity of India, its ancient arts and culture, are very often misled by those who have a 
very imperfect knowledge of it Their case is analogous to that of the bull which is led 
* by the nose-string in the direction in which the driver intends that it should go. 
This is but the nature of the times. This is why we find ever, men of understanding 
erring at times. But if we remember that a controversy as regards Indian Music has 
been going on for the past 2,500 years mainly owing to the ignorance of the secrets of 
it, we shall not be surprised at what Captain Day says. 

He further says (hat the Karnatic music was organised as a system subsequent 
to the advent of the Aryans. This is true. We have already pointed out how the 
Aryans might have entered South India during the period of the last Sangam, how they 
might have subsequently learnt the Tamil language writing commentaries and fresh 
works in the same, how that might account for the presence of Sanskrit words here and 
there which made people doubt the antiquity of the language and how they might have 
clothed the ideas borrowed from destroyed Tamil literature with a Sanskrit garb. In 
the same way it appears that the exclusive Karnatic system of music has been mistaken 
at the present day for the Hindustani music. But Captain Day distinctly says that, 
although both systems might have been derived from a common origin, each has 
undergone a number of modifications independently of each other. Again he 
mentions how, in complete ignorance of the Sruti System of South India, 
two different systems have sprung up, one the Sanskrit system of the 22 srutis, 
and the other system advocated in Sanskrit works like ‘Parijatam’ by South Indian 
musical experts in accordance with the rules of South Indian music. He mentions how 
the South Indian system was chiefly found in Tanjore, from which it seems to have 
been copied in other places. We have already said how * Chaturdandi-prakasika ’ 
which was written by Tanjore Venkatamakhi nearly 300 years ago in Sanskrit and other 
smaller works after his time have all declared the truths of this South Indian system. 
We have to be thankful that after the destruction of the Tamil works which described 
the 103 modes (umrmr) and 12,000 ragas derived from the four Palls (uttera) (original 
airs) they were at least good enough to systematise on behalf of the Karnatic music the 
12 swarams of the Ayappalai and the 72 Melams derived from them. But they have 
completely changed the* names of some of the ancient ragams and techincal terms, 
giving Sanskrit names with Sanskrit letters as mnemonics for determining them thus 
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giving them derivative names. They further classified the ragams on some principle 
introducing some of the chief Sanskrit ideas into it. They gave new Sanskrit names 
to some of the ancient places, cities and kings in South India and wrote Sanskrit works 
to perpetuate the names as they did in music. 

We have heard the chanting of Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, Thiruvoimoli and 
other songs in praise of the deity in temples by Brahmans and other devotees. The 
different ragas to which they should be sung are given in those books which is strictly 
followed. But the ancient names of these ragas such as Pan Indalam, Pan Gandharam, 
Pan Kolli, Pan Seekamaram, Pan Takkasi, Pan Kurunji, Pan Nattapadai, Pan Kurun- 
togai, Pan Tiruttandagam are not found in Sanskrit works on music. So we must 
understand that the ancient Thevarams are now found as Ragas in a new Sanskrit 
garb. We have heard so much already about the tendency for changing existing 
names. 

From all this we conclude that the original South Indian system of music w?s 
represented under different names—by the Greek Philosopher Pythagoras as f and f, by 
Sanskrit musicians like the authors of Bharatam and Sangeeta Ratnakaram as 22 srutis, 
by Venkatamakhi, by the author of Sangeeta Parijatam and by Bosanquet as 12 
swarams. Each wanted to establish his theory as the right one like the man who 
obstinately held some other animal to be the elephant. 

It is a great proof for the profound scholarship of Captain Day that he should 
have made such minute researches about Indian music when it was in such a chaotic 
state. 

We have already noted that after the fall of Oottara Madura and the Pandya 
kingdom the Cholas and, after them, the Nayak Rajas, who were Telugus, ruled over 
it. At that time they took with them the music which they considered precious, as well 
as musicians of repute, and fostered them in their own kingdom. It is for this reason 
that Vizayanagaram and Tanjore are considered great centres of music even at the pre¬ 
sent day. But men of understanding will know how the music of the Tamil country 
centres round Tamil kings and Tamil deities up to the present day. 

Captain Day, who had clearly understood the importance of Karnatic music 
and the way in which it was handled, says that it is surrounded by a halo of sanctity. We 
cannot adequately express our deep admiration for this gentleman. If a nobleman from 
the West has such an exalted idea about Indian music, what should be the idea of men 
in South India who are practising it as a profession ? If they really had such a con¬ 
sideration for .Indian music will they delight in music which is contrary to established 
rules ? 

We must understand that Karnatic music is long prior to the author of San- 
geeta-parijatam (A. D. 1600), to Saranga-deva; the author of Sangeeta-ratnakaram 
(A. D. 1200) and to Bharatar (A. D. 500), as it was in existence many thousand years 
before these authors in the first Ooli. Again, after the fall of the Pandya kingdom, it 
was fostered and patronised by some of the kings in South India, such as those of 
Vizayanagaram, Tanjore, Travancore and Mysore. 
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We may see from the following extract that when North India was in a chaotic 
condition owing to internal wars, South India was comparatively in a peaceful condi¬ 
tion and the science of music was cultivated and developed here more than in the 
north. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 13. 

"The theory, modes and notation in present use throughout the whole of India are 
derived from that taught originally by the earlier Sanskrit musicians; but owing to the south of 
India having been less disturbed by internal commotions and having been more subject to Hindu 
rule than either Deccan or Northern Province, the science of music would seem to have been 
maintained and cultivated long after the original art had been lost in'the north. 

Hence Southern India music or as it is more usually called Karnatic, bears as far as we 
can judge, a very close resemblance to what the Sanskrit must have been, and in many cases we 
can clearly trace the development and refinements introduced from time to time upon the original 
Ragas." 

We have noted already that works on Tamil prosody, such as Ahattyam, 
Panchabharateeyam, Perunarei, Perunkurugu, were destroyed by the deluge, and the 
remnants were lost during the destruction of Kapatapuram. Even the few minor works 
that survived gradually disappeared for want of patronage. Since then, Sanskrit works 
alone are in use. But scholars know there is a vast difference between music as found 
in those Sanskrit writings and the music of Southern India. We have already noted 
the opinion of experts as to the fact that the music of North India and that of the South 
are based on two entirely different systems. 

The vast difference between the two systems is found in the following extract. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 15. 

" The exact definition of what constituted a sruti is difficult to determine; but it is thus 
vaguely given by the Sangita Ratnakara * A sruti is foimed by the smallest intervals of sound and 
and is perceivable by the ear; it is of 22 kinds; also every distinct audible sound is a sruti ; it is 
a sruti because it is to be heard by the ear.’ 

" Doubts however exist as to whether the intervals of the strutis were equal or not." 

" In the arrangement of the srutis, modern usage is diametrically opposite to the classical 
one; the latter placing them before the note to which they respectively belong, while the former 
gives position after the notes. It is difficult to determine when or by whom the alteration was 
effected. The arrangement of the frets of the Vina and other stringed instruments accord with the 
modem acceptation of the principle. According to the rule laid down in the classical treatises, the 
disposition of the notes is reversed in the case of the A?rr* instruments and out of this reversed 
arrangement perhaps the modern theory about the arrangement of the position of all sruties lias 
been worked. (Tagore)" 

Here he says that the author of Sangeeta-ratnakaram speaks of 22 srutis 
formed by the smallest intervals of sound but doubts whether the intervals of the 
srutis were equal. This doubt is caused by the fact that there is a difference between 
the ancient and the modern systems. But he says that the distribution of the frets on 
the Veena agrees with the modem principle, namely the South Indian system. But it 
appears that this particular arrangement of the frets was reversed in the case of the 
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Darvc instruments. It is but natural that when once Desikam (Hindustani) was prac¬ 
tised, the position of srutis in stringed instruments should also have altered in accordance 
with it. Many are of opinion that Sangeeta-ratnakaram is a work that brings out in full 
the details of the South Indian system, while it contradicts a few of the principles of the 
Hindustani system. We shall establish later on that the determination of srutis by 
Mr. Clements, Mr. Deval and others who wrote solely on Hindustani is not based on 
work of Sarngadeva; for, according to this author the srutis should be of equal inter¬ 
val whereas their srutis are not so. 

The following extract proves that there is a world of difference between the 
intervals of the srutis according to the Northern system and those of the South. 

Oriental Music by Chinnasawmi Moodr, M. A. P. 14 Art. 37. 

% 14 The mathematical ratios of the Indian Gamut likewise vary in the north and south of 

India. But this extremely complicated question may be left open for the present, because for all 
practical purposes the system of Equal Temperament which coincides almost exactly with the adjust* 
ment of frets on the Vina is found to meet all existing requirements more or less satisfactorily. 

It is admitted on all hands that this curious coincidence has been arrived at by the two nations 
through distinct processes, quite independently of each other; and historical research so far as it 
has been made, has established the fact that the Indian system has remained in statu quo for 
ages before the Lux ab oriente dawned upon the West" 

We find here that as the system of the modern arrangement of frets on the 
Veena exactly resembles the system of Equal Temperament for all practical purposes the 
Veena is found to meet all requirements of music. The concensus of opinion of the 
Eastern and Western musicians in this respect is surprising, he says, and history proves 
that this system had existed in India from the remotest times. 

We have noted before that the four different kinds of Yal and the rules for 
their practice were in existence in South Madura even 8,000 years ago. The rules for 
their tuning and other particulars will be given later on. 

We must enquire w hether the system of 22 srutis propounded by Sarngadeva 
will be of any help to Karnatic music. But it will be out of place to give a comparison 
of the srutis of Karnatic music and the 22 srutis as the former have not yet been 
definitely formulated. When the comparison is made, the merit or demerit of the two 
systems will be made manifest. But it is very necessary to examine the theories of 
those who profess to follow Sangeeta-ratnakaram and compare their mathematical 
calculations with those of Sarangadeva. 

Sarngadeva says that the srutis in an octave should have equal intervals 
and should rise gradually without allowing space for any other srutis in 
the middle. But the music of North India seems to have srutis with 
unequal intervals. We shall see later on how it is caused by measuring the strings in 
the proportions of | and J. The nlusic of South India, on the other hand, seems to be 
entirely different from these. Moreover, Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, who was 
well conversant with the srutis used in the South Indian system as well as in 
Sangeeta-ratnakaram, being unaccustomed to tuning an instrument by sounding 
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Madhyamam and Panchamam, as is the South Indian system, took with him the measure¬ 
ments | and } and developed Western music out of it. From that time forward the 
intervals cf the Swarams in the South Indian system varied. As time went on there 
arose a school which argued that this system was wrong, that the system of Pythago¬ 
ras, namely, the Diatonic scale, was the correct one because some musical experts, who 
had seen the same method advocated in works like Sangeeta-parijatam, found it con¬ 
forming to a few Ragas which they were using, and that the system of Equal Tempera¬ 
ment introduced later on in Europe for purposes of modulation was incorrect. To add 
to the confusion, the 22 srutis according to the systems of the author of Sangeeta- 
ratnakaram were also said to conform to the above system. Those who are determined 
to establish as truth whatever was said in Sanskrit slokas, knowing that no weight 
would be attached to their words unless they cried down the system of srutis of South 
Indian music and the instrument Veena which reproduces things as they are, begin to 
propound new theories. If they only realise what a stumbling block this theory of 22 
srutis is they would never commit themselves as they have done. Ignorance of this 
fact has resulted in doubt, contention and chaos as regards the theory of the srutis. 
There is also a little room to say that this theory of the 22 srutis may be correct 
because a few Ragas, with minute Swarams in South Indian music, are capable of being 
interpreted by this system. But can we sacrifice thousands of Ragas for the sake often 
or fifteen? 

The following extract shows how there are 12 Swarams in an octave and how 
they exactly correspond to the Swarams of South Indian music and the Swarams of a 
Veena. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. 20. 

“ The Hindu Octave, like the European, is divided into twelve semitones. (This view 
is supported by both Sir W. Jones and Mr. Fowkc 4 Asiatic researches.’) Sir W. Jones 
remarks “ I tried in vain to discover in practice any difference between the Indian scale and that of 
our own but knowing my ear to be very insufficiently exercised, I requested a German professor of 
music to accompany on his violin a Hindu lutenist who sang by note some popular airs on the 
loves of Krishna and Radha and he assured me that the scales were the same; and Mr. Shore 
afterwards informed me that when the voice of a native singer was in tune with his Harpsichord 
he found the Hindu series of seven notes to ascend like ours by a sharp Third. From many experi¬ 
ments I am led to believe that a wrong idea as to the temperament of the Indian scale as practi¬ 
cally employed has hitherto been held. I played over all the various scales shown later upon { 
a pianoforte tuned to Equal Temperament in the presence of several well known Hindustani and i 
Kamatic musicians, all of whom assured me that they corresponded exactly to those of the Vina- 
Upon comparing the two instruments this was found to be the case as far as could be judged by 
the ear alone, in every instance. Maula Bux, a man of considerable attainments, took pains to 
explain to me that the tempering of the modern Indian scales differed in no whit from the European.” j 

Here Captain Day, whose work on South Indian music is so very helpful in 
making us understand many things about Kamatic music, says, after elaborate resear¬ 
ches, that the 12 swarams of European as well as South Indian music are identical. 

He further says that there is a misapprehension in the minds of many as regards these 
Swarams which are the result of Equal Temperament. Those who know the detail 
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about the four different kinds of Yal understand that this system of Swarams according 
to Equal Temperament but also far minuter srutis were known in very ancient times in 
the Tamil country and in South Madura. This ancient system lost its subtlety and 
became corrupt owing to later mathematical calculations and also by the fact that it was 
carried to the West. In the same way, being ignorant of the 22 numbers, the Rasis 
and the relation between these 12 Swarams, it was wrongly established in later works 
that there were 22 srutis in an octave. This wrong system combined with the 
haphazard system carried by Pythagoras resulted in many books being written on the 
subject with contradictory theories. These two wrong systems, mutilated as they are, 
try to mutilate South Indian music also, just like the man who not only spoiled himself 
but spoiled the sacred tank Chandra Pushkarani by immersing in it. 

South Indian music after losing the patronage of the Pandya kings was 
fostered chiefly by the Cholas. This music which was so much in use in the Chola 
country is now being knocked about in various places like the birds in a tank which 
has run dry. 

However, it is a certainty that so long as there are sacred places of pilgrimage 
and Vaishnavite temples in South India, South Indian music will surely live. For the 
instruments such as the Veena and the Flute which are the chief exponents of music 
are in use at present as of old. These instruments are so constituted as to bring out 
clearly tones* half-tones and minuter Swarams also. 

The following extract tells us that Karnatic music possessed such a dignified 
and permanent system from, the earliest times. 

The Music and the Musical Instruments of Southern India by C. R. Day. P. *9- 

“ The following table kindly sent me by Mr. Ellis shows the results obtained from a most 
minute and careful examination made by him and by Mr. A. J. Hipkins of a beautiful old Vin*, in 
perfect condition now in my possession. This instrument is between two or three hundred years 
old and is from the collection in the Tanjore palace. The results as will be seen tend to prove 
that the frets were purposely arranged tor something like Equal Temperament. We see therefore 
that in India much the same results have been independently arrived at by the native musicians 
as have been attained by subsequent science in Europe.” 

In the above he gives a few important particulars about the Veena that was 
taken to England from Tanjore. This instrument appears to have been from the 
collections at the Tanjore palace museum and the frets in it seem to have been arrang¬ 
ed so as to produce srutis in accordance with Equal Temperament. He says that on 
examination of it by Mr. Ellis and Mr. A. J. Hipkins it was found that the frets were 
arranged not in conformity with the Diatonic scale used in Europe for 2,000years but in 
accordance with Equal Temperament used for purposes of modulation for the past cen¬ 
tury or two, and that the Indian Musicians had arrived at this system independently 
before it was ever discovered by the Europeans. 

We have already referred to the eminence of this Captain Day, who, after 
laborious researches, discovered the fact that the Swarams of the Veena were in accor¬ 
dance with Equal Temperament and mentioned the truth that this system was known in 
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India from remotest times. A little deeper research in the field would certainly con¬ 
vince such a great man that we could conclude from what we find from Silappadhi- 
karam of Ilankovadigal, written 1,800 years ago, and from Tolgauppyam, written 
many thousand years ago, that this system is referred to in the ancient music of the 
Tamil country and that the Tamilians have been practising the same to the present 
day. 

In addition to the 12 Swarams with equal intervals, there is also an important 
system in use in South India to the present day where more minute srutis are used. 
But as singers as well as hearers are unable to find out what these srutis are 
they are at a loss to understand the secret of South Indian music. Those who are 
ignorant of the construction, secret and the antiquity of this splendid instrument declare 
that the frets of the Veena were arranged in accordance with the European system of 
Equal Temperament quite recently for the benefit of Sevappa Naik who ruled in Tanjore. 
If they had known the truth, they would never have erred by making such a statement. 
We shall clearly prove later on in the Sruti system of South India that the chief 
Swarams of our Ragas are the Swarams found in the Veena according to its arrange¬ 
ment of frets, that the system by which one or two of its Swarams are either a little 
flat or sharp is found in ancient Tamil works and that the very same had been in use in 
the Tamil country from very early times. 

We have already noted briefly how the Tamil country noted for its different 
cults was the cradle of the human race, how the language spoken by the early inhabit¬ 
ants got mixed with other languages, how three Sangams in the Tamil country existed 
where researches were made in the branches of the language—lyal, Isai and Natakam, 
how a number of works had been written on (Isai music), how these works were twice 
destroyed by the sea and how music declined in later days. We also noted the opinions 
of writers bearing on the declining state in which music was found at present. We 
also noted the clearly stated opinions of others how South Indian music which was theone 
that closely followed prescribed rules, was also more scientific when compared with 
Northern and Hindustani music and was capable of a large variety of Ragas. The per¬ 
manency of the rules of South Indian Music and the never-changing beauty of its Ragas 
are to be attributed to the fact that it has been traditionally taught for generations how 
the Swarams of a particular Ragam should be of particular srutis while used in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam, how the Swarams omitted in Ragas of the Shadava and 
Oudava type should be carefully avoided altogether, how the Vikruti swarams should 
be in close harmony with their allied ones in the Sanchara of the whole Ragam where 
such Swarams are used, and how the Swarams not found in the Arohanam or Avaro¬ 
hanam of a Ragam should never be made use of contrary to established order; they 
have been taught what the Jeevaswarams of a Ragam are, how different Ragams should 
be sung to suit different occasions and how particular Puns (u**smr) should be sung to 
particular Ragas. Such a system has been maintained from the earliest times and per¬ 
petuated chiefly by the patronage of kings who gave maniyam lands and gifts to temples 
for the fostering of the particular system of music. Moreover, music was largely in 
demand in the durbars of kings, during marriage festivities and triumphant entries 
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into cities. Orders were given for the daily use of music, morning, noon and night in 
palaces and temples and a body of singers were appointed for the purpose. It wa$ a custom 
with the kings of the early days to build temples in different parts of their kingdom, 
endow them with lands so that the ringing of bells, the sounding of the conch and the 
playing of various instruments such as the drum, Mattalam, Nagaswaram, Flute and the 
Veena might take place regularly during the services, to appoint suitable musicians 
and dancers for chanting the religious poems in praise of the deity such as Thevaram, 
Thiruvachagam and Thiruvamoli and encourage them by giving them houses to dwell 
in and gifts for their daily maintenance. We know of many a Sivavite and Vaishnavite 
temple where such arrangements have been made. The musicians so appointed for the 
service of the temple have made music their profession and have been practising and 
cultivating it up to the present time. This system was not started yesterday but has 
bfcen going on for many thousand years. This is the chief reason why Karnatic music 
is so pure without the admixture pf any Desikam. Musical experts could appreciate 
the difference between the vocal music of Northerners and the pure music 6f an expert 
in Nagaswaram. Many nobles and other musicians who were charmed with the music 
of instruments such as the Veena, the Flute, the Mridangam, the Nagaswaram used in 
temples not only delighted in learning the music themselves but also imparted their 
ecstasy to others. Some of them who became eminent musicians were highly esteem¬ 
ed and respected. Others spent their time in praise of the deity without the expectation 
of any reward. A few others wrote about some of the parts of the science of music. 

We shall no doubt desire to learn some particulars about the chief of those 
eminent musicians referred to above. 
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VI. A FEW PARTICULARS ABOUT SOUTH INDIAN MUSICIANS, 
i. General Points. 

'W^E have noted briefly that the celebrated South Indian continent or the province 
of Kumari was Lemurin, that Tamil was it* language, that the rulers thereof 
were Pandya kings, that they organised the first Sangam by bringing together kings, 
sages and scholars who were noted for their learning, and made researches into various 
sciences and wrote them down. We also mentioned how music which was practised as 
one of the divisions of the language became degenerate in course of time by the loss of 
all its existant literature, that the remnants of works that remained during the next two 
sangams complety disappeared at a later stage. There is reason to think that South 
Indian music was practised by many who imigrated to South India during the period 
of the last sangam and in the subsequent period and that the science of music was 
written in many languages even then. Tor we And that the 22 numbers (jfwQsmr) that 
occur in the music of the ancient Tamil country were misinterpreted by them to be the 
22 srutis in an octave and written in other languages so as to cause doubt in the minds 
of people. But the music in vogue at present in the Tamil country is quite systematic 
and antagonistic to the principle of the 22 srutis. Some of the Soot rams written in a 
foreign language which are said to be 400. 500 and even 1,000 years old, although they 
do not possess any scientific authenticity and firmness of their own have unfortunately 
brought South Indian music, which was on a firm basis, to a tottering condition of 
doubt. Even this doubt chiefly exists among those who study works on music in other 
languages and not among those professional musicians patronised for generations by 
temples who have practised Karnatic music as handed down by tradition. We have 
already noted the opinion of musicians who say that if there were 22 srutis in the 
octave it would neither suit the system of South India nor would it suit the Swarams 
used in chanting the Vedas and that the system of 22 srutis is highly impracticable. 
There are many musicians at the present day who are ignorant of the 22 srutis, nay, 
who have never heard the very name. There are others who are incapable of te? ting 
the South Indian music they have been practising on the light of the 22 srutis. 

But in spite of the scarcity of literature as regards srutis, South Indian music 
has been preserved and taught to others by those professional musicians, supported for 
generations by ancient temples who learnt music by oral transmission and who became 
experts in playing instruments such as the Veena, the Elute, the Nagaswaram, the 
drum, and the Mridangam, and in dancing and singing. 

When we read that God, who found all things He had created to be good, 
is enthroned on high listening to the singing of the Ter s/wrfns by all the saints, with 
their respective musical instruments, and their dancing before the throne, it distinctly 
appears that God is the primary cause for music and its progress. Again, we see the 
highest use of music from the fact that it is God alone who accepts the praise of all 
devotees and living beings. All beings created by God seem to praise them with their 
natural sweet sounds. 
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A certain kind of music is produced by the rapid rotation of the planets and 
other celestial bodies round their own axes. As the bodies are of different magnitudes, 
different kinds of sounds are produced. We know that the sound produced by the 
wings of a small gnat when it flies is higher in pitch than that produced by the wings 
of a large musquito. A slow rotation of a body produces a low sound while a rapid 
rotation of the same produces a sound of a higher pitch. The celestial bodies praise 
God by the sound produced by their rotation. In the same way all living beings praise 
Him by their good lives, devotion and music. The Vegetable Kingdom praise Him and 
induce others to do the same by the fragrance of their flowers, the sweetness of their 
fruits .and the usefulness of their produce. We know how the birds in a grove sing His 
praises. In the same way the nine kinds of precious gems by their brilliancy, rills by the 
noise of their fall, streams by their gentle murmur, and oceans by their eternal roar 
k£ep praising the deity. Thus, the commendable habit of eternally praising the deity 
is natural to all creation. Yet only a few are endowed with the special gift of practis¬ 
ing music and of singing it to the delight of others. History has not recorded definite¬ 
ly the period in which they lived. Yet a few words about their history might 
remind us of the efficiency of their music and their eminence. 

History has recorded how, after the dismemberment of the last Sangam, the 
Pandya kingdom declined in many ways retaining its independence for some time 
while being conquered by the Cholas at other periods, that this decadence was going 
on for 2,000 years and how it has been in the hands of foreigners for the last seven or 
eight hundred years. 

2. Music under the Cholas. 

We read in the history of Ceylon how the son and daughter of Asoka, the 
Buddhist king who ruled in the north between 272 and 231 B.C., came to the South, 
how they concluded treaties with the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings, and how the 
Cholas invaded Lanka in B.C. 247 and later on in B. C. 150 also. 

After them, Karikal Cholan 1 who was king of the Chola kingdom from A.D. 
50—95, ruled with great fame making Cauviripoompatnam his capital. He built great 
anicuts and banks for the rivers having the fertility of his kingdom at heart. He con¬ 
structed canals. He had extensive trade with China, Burma, Greece and Java by 
means of boats and ships which he possessed in large numbers. He encouraged land 
and sea industry by helping specialists who excelled in them. He organised a cabinet 
of specialists in the departments of law, religion, medicine, astronomy and war and 
governed the country having these as an advisory body. Tamil and its eminent arts 
flourished during his reign, lie patronised scholars of both sexes who were eminent 
in the three angams of the language—lyal, Isai and Natakam. 

Cheran Chenguttuvan, the ruler over the Chera kingdom, was his contem¬ 
porary. Ifankovadigal, the brother i f Chenguttuvan, was an ascetic at the time, 
doing penance. The Pandya king Nedunchelian who ruled at Madura and the Pandya 
king Peruvali.thy (who is known as one who held his durbar from a silver swing; seem 
to have been also his contemporaries. The death of this Pandya king Nedunchelian 
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was under the most tragic circumstances. There was one Kovaian, son of a tradesman 
by name Masathuvan, who lived in Cauveripoompatnam at the mouth of the Cauvery. | 
He fell in love with a dancing girl, by name Madhavi, in the same city, attracted by her 
singing and dancing. He lost all his property through this unfortunate love and had 
only an anklet ( 9 ^) left. He took this jewel to the great city of Madura for the pur¬ 
pose of selling it. The jewel was identified by a goldsmith as that which was lost from 
the palace, and accordingly when King Nedunchelian was informed of it, he condemned 
Kovaian to death. The wife of Kovaian, by name Kannahi, when she heard of this, pro¬ 
ceeded to the king and proved to him satisfactorily that the jewel was hers. The 
king, when he heard this, was so struck with remorse for having rashly condemned a 
man to death without going into his case thoroughly, suddenly fell down dead from 
his throne. The crowd that assembled accompanied Kannahi who proceeded weeping j 

to the street where the goldsmith, who wrongly accused her husband, lived. The I 

whole street was reduced to ashes as the result of divine wrath. This incident appears 
to have taken place during the time of Karikal Cholan. 

The Veena seems to have been efficiently played in the Chola kingdom, one of 
the three Tamil provinces. Particulars about Veena music are given by llankovadigal 
who belonged to the Chera kingdom. We have already seen how music was exten¬ 
sively used in the Pandya kingdom, how extensive researches were made in the realm 
of music and how a number of works were written on the subject. After the fall of the 
Pandya kingdom, which was the foremost among the three, music and other arts 
flourished under the Cholas who were the conquerors of the Pandyas. We have 
read off and on how ancient kings when they conquered a country never cared 
to seize the treasure or property of the conquered but took musicians and other artists 
as captives of war, transplanted them in their own country for the purpose of dissemi¬ 
nating those sciences and arts in which they were found expert*. In the same way 
Karikal Cholan also improved the sciences and arts of his kingdom. Details of his reign 
may be found in the “ Pattinappaiai" written by Rudhirankannar who lived during his 
time and in the 4 ‘ Silappadhikaram” of llankovadigal. 

After him his son Nalankilii, the Cholan, reigned from A. I). 95 to 105. 

His son Killivalan and his brother Perunarkilli ruled from 105 to 150 A. D. 

It was during the time of the latter that Worayur was made the capital. It also j 

appears that during his reign he performed a royal sacrifice to which were invited the j 

kings of Chola, Pandya and Lanka kingdoms. The kingdom lasted r or two generations 
after him. From 130 to 246 A. I). W'orayur was the seat of the Chola kingdom. No 
particulars are available about the Chola kings from this time. 

We learn from the Tanjore Gazetteer that about 600 A. \). there was a Chola 
king by name * Wochengannan’ who was a great devotee and who built more than 70 
Sivite and Vishnavite temples. 

We gather from stone inscriptions in various places that Vijialayan, the Cholan, j 

conquered Tanjore while he was at Conjeevaram and ruled over Ookat, Conjeevaram, J 

Tirukoilur, Sucheendram and other places from 846 to 880 A . D. with the title of j 
Parakesarivarman. 
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After a time came his son Muthal Aditya Rajakesarivarman who reigned from 
880-907. He conquered the Pandya king Varagunapandyan and Pallava Aparajith and 
added the Kongu country to his dominions. 

He was succeeded by Parantaka 1 . who ruled from 907 to 947 with the titles of 
Parakesarivarman and Veeranarayanan. He overcame the Pandya king Rajasimha 
in 910 A. D. He adorned the big hall in the temple at Chidambaram with tiles made 
of gold. For 37 years out of the 40 of his reign he was engaged in incessant warfare 
with Lanka and Anally subdued it. He had five sons. 

His first son Rajadityan succeeded him under the name of Rajakesarivarman. 

After him came his brother Kandaradityan. After bis death his wife built a 
temple in his memory at .Konarirajapuram and placed his statue also in it. His brother 
was Arunjayan or Arjuna, whose son was Parantaka II or Sundara Cholan. 

His successor was Aditya II or Karikalan 11 . 

He was succeeded by Parakesarivarman or Oottama Cholan who reigned from 
97010985. He promised his kingdom to Rajaraja Cholan after him and ruled the 
country when the latter was a minor. Rajaraja Cholan was one of the most celebrated 
of Chola sovereigns. He was as famous as Karikal Cholan I who ruled over the 
ancient Chola kingdom when Cauveripoompatnam was its capital. He was known by 
the name of Arumolidevan when he was the yuvaraj. He styled himself Mummudi 
Cholan during the third year of his reign. He captured a number of sea-coast towns 
such as Kandalur about the tenth year of his rule. He conquered Gangapadi, 
Nulambapadi, Thadigaipadi, Vengainadu about the beginning of the fourteenth year. 
He conquered the Pandya kingdom during the latter part of the fourteenth year, 
Quilon and Kalinga at the twentieth year and Lanka during the twentieth year of his 
reign. It is said that he subdued the 12,000 islands belonging to the Laccadives group 
in the twenty.linth year. In his latter days he was known as Jayankondan and Raja- 
srayan. He seems to have built the Brahadeeswara Swami’s temple at Tanjore. From 
the inscriptions in this temple we understand that he, his wife and his relations were 
the donors of many gifts. We may notice that music and other noble arts progressed 
during his reign. He has appointed usicians for the service of many of the famous 
temples in the Chola kingdom, and has given then dwellings and maniyams and daily 
gifts. Before his death he had conquered the whole of the Madras Presidency with the 
exception of Madura and Tinnevelly. It appears that 44 he wept that he had no more 
worlds to conquer". This valiant king died in 1013. 

His son Rajendra or Gangaikonda Cholan ruled from 1010 to 1042 assuming 
the titles of Mudikonda Cholan and Oottama Cholan. He conquered the Kalinga 
country, the plains of the Ganganad and Burma during his time. 

He was followed by his son Rajadhirajan in 1042. There was incessant 
warfare between him and Someswara Chalukyan. He died in the battle of Koppam 
near the Tungabhadra in 1052. 

At his death, his brother was victorious over Someswara Chalukyan, and 
ruled from 1052-1061. 
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After him ruled Veera Ragendran or Sakala-Bhuvanasrayar from 1062 to 1070. 
He was the brother of Rajendran mentioned above. During'his timel'Vikramaditya 
invaded the country from Gangaivadi but was defeated by him. lie was victorious 
over Vaikalan in Venginadu. He defeated the Chalukyans at Bezwada and at the 
mouth of the Tungabhadra. He conquered the provinces of Kollam, Pandyam and 
Kalingam during the fifth year of his reign and ruled under the title of Rajadhiraja. 

His son Adhirajarajan ruled only for a year. 

After him Rajendra Cholan, the grandson of Rajaraja by his daughter, was 
appointed king regent in his twelfth year in Conjeevaram, under the title of Kuloltunga 
Cholan. He became king of Kuntalam on the banks of the Cauvery. He conquered 
the Pandya king and overran the Gulf of Mannar. In 1085 be conquered Tinnevelly 
Pothiamalai, Cape Comorin, Kotaru, Syamalai, Kudamalainadu, Vilingam and Salai. 
During his time the whole of the Madras Presidency with the exception of Madura was 
under the Cholas. A land survey was made during his time. The measurement-rod 
was known as the Sripadam. Jayankondan, the prince of poets, flourished during his 
reign. He conquered Venginadu and Kalingam in KJ84 and was considered famous 
among Chola sovereigns. Sakilar was a contemporary of his. He was styled 
11 Sungantavirta Cholan” as he abolished some of the taxes (Sungam) during his reign. 

He was succeeded by Vikrama Cholam (1118-1135). He was the fourth son of 
Kulottungan. 

After him came Kulottungan II who ruled from 1135 to 1150 styling himself 
Tribhuvana Chakravarti. Ottakoottan belongs to this period. 

Rajadhiraja Cholan reigned from 1164 to 1178. Sakilar, Kamban, Ottakoottan 
Pugalendi, Adiyarkku-nallar and other eminent literary men flourished at this time. 

Kulottungan HI reigned from 1178 to 1216. He was a pious king who built 
many new Sivite temples and had a number of old temples renovated. 

Thri Vikrama Chakravarti or Rajadhiraja Cholan III ruled after him from 
I216 to 1244. 

He was succeeded by Rajendra Chola Devar (1245 to 1267). 

The history of these early Chola kings might be seen in detail in “Ancient 
India" by S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar, M. A., and in the District Gazetteer of 
Tanjore. 

Owing to the absence of competent sovereigns, the Chola kingdom gradually 
declined after 1267 and passed through troublous times for 300 years after. In 1310 
Malik Kafir, the Mahammadan ruler, overran Madura and 1 richinopoly and ruled over 
them for 50 years. Then the Kingdom of the Cholas passed into the hands of the 
sovereigns of Imperial Vizianagar. 

Bukkaraylu from 1335 to 1343 and after him Virupakshan seized the Chola 
kingdom. 


From 1374-1375 Kempanna Oodayar ruled over Trichinopoly. 
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Harihararayalu was in possession of Trichinopoly from 1379 to 1391. But it 
appears from the stone inscriptions recording royal grants ‘ oflland in Tanjore of the 
years 1443 that Devarayalu was in possession. The inscriptions retarding grants of 
land presented by Tirumalarayalu in 1455 are also in Tanjore. 

From 1475 to 1500 the Chola kingdom appears to have been under the Chalu- 
kyan dynasty* the prime ministers of the Emperors of Vizianagaram. We understand 
from inscriptions that Krishnadevarayalu ruled from 1517 to 1518. In 1532 Atchuta- 
devirayalu conquered the Pandya king and built an obelisk in commemoration of it 
on the banks of the Tambraparni. In 1537 he conquered Tanjore, Negapatam and the 
Karnatic coast and brought them under Vizianagar- In 1539 he has given royal 
grants of land as seen from inscriptions. Savappa Naicker, the vizier of this 
Atchyuta Devarayalu ruled the Chola country from 1549 to 1572. 

v Atchyutappa Naicker reigned from 1572 to 1614. It is said that Venkatamakhi, 
the son of his prime minister Govinda Deekshatar, wrote about the 12 swarams occur¬ 
ring in the Ayappalai and the 72 Melakartas formed by permuting and combining 
those swarams. Of this more later on. 

It is believed that Raghunadha Naicker ruled from 1614, and was Succeeded by 
Vijayaraghava Naicker who died in 1673. 

Shaji, who ruled over the Mahratta country, had two sons, Sivaji and Venkaji. 
The elder became the ruler of his father’s kingdom after him, while the younger 
brother Venkaji invaded Tanjore with a small army and easily conquered it He was 
also kuown as Ekoji. From this time, the Chola kingdom came under the-Mahrattas. 
Venkaji ruled from 1674 to 1687. 

His son Shaji ruled from 1687 to 1711, and Shaji's brother Sarabhoji I from 
1711 to 1727. 

After him his brother Tukoji reigned from 1728 to 1735. After the death of 
Tukoji* Bava Saheb, the eldest of his three sons ruled for a year* and his wife for two 
years. 

She was succeeded by the Second son Sayaji who ruled till 1740 for two 

years. 

The third son Pratap Singh reigned from 1740 to 1763. 

After him came Thulajaji Maharaja (1763—1787J. There was a revival of 
music during his reign. He seems to have invited vidwans from various places and 
organised musical parties. He and his queen were not only experts in music but also 
in other arts and sciences. Hearing of the musical fame of Sendil-velannavi of 
Tinnevelly in dancing, singing and playing the Veena, he sent a palanquin to bring 
him to Tanjore with all honours, but the old veteran musician was unable to accept the 
invitation owing to his infirmity but sent his son Mahadevan instead. It is said up to 
the present day that music made great progress in Tanjore under him. 

After him, as his son Sarabhoji was too young to undertake the duties of 
government, Amarasingh, the brother of Thulajaji, succeeded him and ruled from 1787 
to 1798. 


He was succeeded by Maharaja Sarabhoji II (1798—-1824). His son Sivaji 
sat on throne between 1824 and 1865. The Chola kingdom after his death, for want 
of an heir, came under the benign British Government who take a deep interest in 
the progress of education, manufactures and sanitation. 

It must be understood that from the time of Maharaja Thulajaji the number of 
musicians in the Chola country increased. For the Maharaja has been encouraging 
musicians by gifts of free lands and dwellings in the most fertile parts of the country 
and by treating them with great consideration. His gifts are even at the present day 
enjoyed by the descendants of those musicians. It appears that, through Mahadevan 
Annavj, music and some of its beautiful and rare characteristics made progress. His 
descendants are found in many places in the Chola and other Tamil countries. 

We noted how the Chola kingdom was first conquered by Vizianagar and 
later on by the Nayak and' Mahratta kings in succession. 

We find that the Chera, Chola and Pandya kings lived even as early as the 
third and fourth century B. C. and that the son and the daughter of Asoka made 
treaties with them. But tradition, puranas and literature ascribe to them even a still 
earlier date. Of these the Pandya kingdom seems to have the most ancient history, 
and there is reason to believe that the Pandyas were called 1 the oldest’ (u*>puk) on 
account of their antiquity. We have already spoken in brief about South Madura, 
the first capital of the Pandya kingdom, the Tamil Sangam that was organised there, 
the kings that ruled there and the Tamil language. We noted also how the words of 
Tamil, famous as a spoken as well as a written language, got mixed up with the many 
languages of the world. We also noted how a number of excellent words of the Tamil 
language which were in use under the Pandya kings gradually went out of use when 
the power of the sovereigns declined, how after the last Sangam they got mixed with 
foreign languages owing to the advent of alien sovereigns and how this admixture was 
the cause of great many doubts. 

The Pandya kingdom seems to have been in an exalted condition many thous¬ 
ands of years'before the dawn of the Christian era. We find that Chola kings then 
became powerful and scored victories over the Pandyas as well as other kings. 
Though the capital of the Pandyas was changed from time to time owing to circum¬ 
stances of the deluge yet these Pandyas have ruled over Madura till the last. But the 
Cbolas, though they were not affected by the deluge, never kept to a particular city as 
their capital, but had different capitals at different times in Oorayur, Kauveripoompat- 
nam, Conjeevaram and Tanjore. Moreover, they seem to have ruled over the whole 
of the Madras Presidency with the exception of Madura. Unlike the Pandya king* 
dom, different dynasties ruled over the Chola kingdom at different periods. The 
descendants of t£e Chola sovereigns may be found at the present day in the Chola 
country either ap Zemindars under the titles of Cholar, Choladevar, Cholangadevar, 
Vijayar, Vijayadevar and Mudikondan or as big Mirasdars, while the majority are 
in a very poor condition. When the ancient Chola kings conquered the 
Pandya kingdom once' and again they captured a few small forts and cities 
and gradually spread themselves over the Pandya country. These Cholas 
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afterwards declined owing to internal jealousies and quarrels. The Chera kingdom 
alone escaped from the vicissitudes of fortune and is continuing up to the present day. 
Karikal Cholan I must be mentioned as the foremost among the Chola kings in whose 
reign the kingdom was in a most flourishing condition. Madhavi, the expert in 
playing the Veena. and Kovalan the Veena expert, both of Kauveripoompatnam, lived 
during his reign. Ilankovadigal, this brother of the Chera king Chenguttuvan, makes 
mention of the proficiency of the above two in music, in Silappadhikaram. From this 
we may conclude that music and dancing had attained a high degree of efficiency in the 
Tamil country even as early as the time of Karikal Cholan. Even during this time we 
find that the 12 swarams which are formed by the Shadjama Panchama series are ac¬ 
cording to the system of Ayappalai. As the modern musicians are ignorant of that 
system they declare that ancients did not know the art of having permanent frets for 
the Veena but had them adjusted from time to time to suit different ragas, and that the 
modern system of having permanent frets originated from the time of Savappa Naicker 
of very recent date, having the English notes of a scale for a model. But we shall 
prove later on that a system of more minute srutis was also in use during his time. 

This Karikalan lived from 50 to 95 A.D. We have already noted how he 
invited many Vidwans and artists from different places and made them live in Kauveri¬ 
poompatnam. We find that Kochengannan, who was a sovereign of distinction after 
Karikal Cholan, built as many as 70 Sivite and Vishnuvite temples. His time may be 
about 600 A. D. 

We understand that Vijayalayar conquered Tanjore when he was at Con- 
jeevaram in 846, and that Parakesarivarma or Parantaka I who came to the throne 
in 907 presented tiles made of gold to the temple at Chidambaram. 

Rajarajan, the Chola king, came to the throne in 985. While he was young, he 
was known as Arumolidevar and later on he was called Mummudi Cholan. The Chola 
kingdom was in a powerful state during his time. The big temple at Tanjore seems 
to have been built at this time. We may find in the walls surrounding the temple 
many stone inscriptions recording gifts to the temple by himself and his relations. 
Again, we may find among the inscriptions a regular system by which temple-music 
had been organised during his time. We find that he invited musicians from different 
parts of the country and patronised them by giving them houses to dwell in along with 
lands and gifts for their maintenance. It'appears that music was in a progressive state 
from his time forward. Long after him Kulottunga Cholan l, his grandson by his 
daughter, ruled over the country. A survey of lands was made during his time. The 
measuring rod was called Sripadam. His survey was so perfect and minute that in a 
Vali of land there was not even the mistake of a square inch. Jayamkondan, the prince 
of poets, lived about this time. Ottakoottan lived during the time of Kulottungan 11 
(1135—1150) and Sakilar, Kamban, Puhalandi and Adiyarkku-nallar belong to the time 
of Rajadhi Rajan (1164). 

In 1572, during the reign of Atchyutappa Naicker, the second of the Nayak 
kings who ruled over the Chola country, Venkatamakhi the son of the king’s prime 
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minister Govinda Deekshatar lived. Having the 12 Swarams of South Indian music as 
the basis, he derived 72 Melakartas from them and also composed Geetams and 
Lakshana Sahityam for the same. He also noted the different Janya Ragas (Secondary 
Ragas) that might be derived from each mother Ragam. Though be had definitely 
noted the mother Ragas which contain the Janya Ragas with minute srutis yet he 
failed to note the minute srutis themselves. So modern musicians have a tendency to 
spoil these also and bring them down to the position of Hindustani music. 

So we conclude that music was made much of during the reign of Atchyutappa 
Naicker. There is reason to think that music had made enormous strides during the 
reign of the Mahratta king Tulajoji Maharaja who ruled over the Chola country in 
1763. He seems to have patronised the excellent Veena, singing, dancing, gestures, 
flute and other ancient systems of instrumental and vocal music. We have declared 
that music did make great progress under the Cholas. In proof thereof if we see a 
stone inscription dated 1,000 years ago found on the walls of the big Temple at Tanjore 
we shall certainly come to the conclusion that music was in an excellent condition even 
as early as that period. Though a few extracts from those inscriptions will be quite 
enough for our purpose, yet we find that it will be expedient to quote the inscriptions 
as they are, seeing that they are so ancient and speak entirely about the musicians of 
that period. The following are from “ South Indian Inscriptions. Vol. II, Pt. III. 

3. The Stone inscriptions in the Temple of Brahadeeswara at Tanjore. 

These inscriptions are found on the walls of the outer courts of the temple in 
the North-Western corner. 

Hail! Prosperity ! Until the twenty-ninth year ( of the reign ) of Ko-Rajakesarivarman, 
alias Sri Rajarajadeva who in his life of growing strength, during which (in) the belief that, as 
well as the Goddess of fortune, the Goddess of the great earth had become his wife, - he was pleased 
to destroy the ships (at) Kandalur-Salai, and conquered by his army, which was victorious in 
great battles, Vengai-nadu, Ganga-padi, Tadigai-padi, Nulamba-padi Kudamalai-nadu, Kollam, 
Kalingam, Iramandalam, (which xvas the country) of the Singalns who possessed rough strength, 
the seven and a half lakhs of Irattapadi, and twelve thousand aircient islands of the sea, deprived 
the Seriyas of (their) splendour at the very moment when (they were) resplendent (to such a 
degree) that they were worthy to be worshipped everywhere the lord Sri Rajarajadeva had given 
for reciting the Tiruppadiyam before the lord of the Sri Rajarajesvara (temple forty eight 
musicians (Pidarar\ one person who should constantly beat the small drum in their company, 
and one person who should constantly beat the big drum (Kottai-Muttalam) in their company. 
These fifty persons were to receive from the city treasury of the lord a daily allowance (nibandha 
of three Kuruni of paddy each (measured) by the Marakkal called (after) Adavallan, which is equal 
to a rajakesari. Instead of those among these persons, who would die or emigrate the nearest 
relation of such persons were to receive that paddy and to recite the Tiruppadiyam. If the 
nearest relations of such persons were not qualified themselves, they were to select (other) 
qualified persons, to let (these) recite the Tiruppadiyam , and to receive that paddy. If there were 
no near relations to such. persons, the (other) incumbents of such appointments were to select 
qualified persons for reciting the Tiruppadiyam, and the person selected was to receive the paddy 
in the same way, as that person ( whom he represented ) had received it. Accordingly (jhe names 
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of th*M fifty pertoni) were engraved on stone as the lord Sri Rajantfadeva had been pleased to 
order:— 

i. To Palan (i>., Bala) Tiruvanjiyattadigal, alias Rajaraja Pichchan, alias Sadasivan, three 
Kuruni of paddy per day. 

а. To Tiruvenaval Semborchodi alias Dakshina-Meru Vitanka Pichchan, alias Nana-Sivan, 

three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

3- To Pattalagan Ambalattadi alias , Manotma Givan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

4. To Pattalagan Sirudaikkaral alias, Purva Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

5* To Porchuvaran Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Purva Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

б. To Madevan (i.e., Mahadeva) Tirunanasambadan alias Nana-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy 

per day. 

v 7. To Kayilayan (i.e.. Kailasa) Arur, alias Dharma Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

8. To Setti Eduttapadam alias Kavacha-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

9. To Iraman (ie„ Rama) Sambandan alias Satya Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

10. To Ambalavan Pattargal alias Vama Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

11. To Kamban Tirunavukkaraiyan (alias) Sadaaivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

1 a. To Nakkan (£#., Nagna) Siralan* alias Vama-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

13. To Appi Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Netra Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

14. To Sivakkorundu Siralan, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

15. To Ainnurruvan Venkadan, alias Satya-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

16. To Araiyan Anukkan, alias Tirumaraikka alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per 

day. 

17. To Araiyan Ambalakkuttan, alias Omkara Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

18. To Aruran Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Nana Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

19. To Kuttan Maralaichchilambu, alias Purva-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

90. To Ainnurruvan Siyarur, alias Tatpuruaha-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

91. To Sambandan Aruran, alias Vama-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

99. To Araiyan Pichchan, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day .. 

93. To K&8yapan Eduttapada-Pichchan alias Rudra Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

94. To Subrahmanyan Achchan, alias Dharma Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy pef day. 

95. To Kuttan Amarabhujamgan alias Satya-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day* 

96. To.Venkadan, alias Aghora-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

97* To Madevan Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Vijnana Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

98. To Kuttan Venkadan, alias Rudra Sivan, three Kuruni ofpaddy per day. 

99. To Ainnurruvan Tiruvaymur, alias Aghora-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

30. To Tirumalai Kuttan, alias Vama-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

31. To Ainnurruvan Eduttapadam, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

39. To Araiyan Tillaikkaraisu, alias Purva-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

33. To Kalisambandan, alias Dharma-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

34. To Kapalika-Vali, alias Nana-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

35. To Venkadan Namaaaivayam, alias Rudra-Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

36. To Sivan Anantan alias Yoga Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

37. To Sivakkorundu Sambandan, alias Aghora-Sivan three Kuruni ofpaddy per day* 

38. To Iraman Kanavadi (i'# H Cianapati) alias Nana-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

39. To Pichchan Venkadan alias Aghora Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per day* 

40. To Maraikkadan Nambi-Aruran alias Nana-Si an thre* Kuruni of paddy per day. 

41. To Soman Sonia) Sambandan alias Nana-Si van three Kuruni ofpaddy per day* 
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42. Jo Satti (/>-, Sakti)Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Isann Sivan, three Kuruni of paddy per 

day. 

43. To Porchu varan Nambi-Aruran alias Dlinrma Sivan. three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

44. To Achclian Tirunavukkaraiyan, alias Netra Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day- 

45* To Aiyaran Pennorbagan, alias Hridaya-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

46. To Rajadittan Ambalattadi, alias Sikha Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

47. To Selvan Kanavadi Temban alias , Dharma Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

48. To Kuttan Tillaikkuttan alias Nana-Sivan three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

49. For beating the small drum, to Suryadeva Kramavittan, alias .Vidanga-Udukkai 

Vijjadiran, alias Soma-Sivan, the son of Tattaya-Kramavittan of Dvcdaigomapuram 
three Kuruni of paddy per day. 

50. For beating the big drum to Gunappugnr Marudan, alias Sikha-Sivan three Kuruni of 

paddy per day. 

Inscription in the Tanjavur Brahadiswarar Temple recording 
Sri Rajarajadeva’s grant to 614 persons including 
400 dancing girls for temple service. 

Hail! Prosperity! Until the twenty-ninth year (of the reign) of Ko-Rajakesarivarman, 
alias Sri Rajarajadeva, who etc*,—the lord Sri-Rajarajadeva had (1) given (a number of) 
Nivandfckkarar as Nivandakkarar of the lord of the Sri-Rajarajesvara (temple), and (a) transferred 
(a number of) temple women from (other) temple establishments of the Chola country (Sora- 
mandalam) as temple women of the lord of the Sri-Rajarajesvara (temple). To (these persons) 
shares (pangu) were allotted as allowance (Nibandha). (The value) of each share (which consisted 
of the produce) of (one) veli of land was to be one hundred Kalam of paddy, (measured by the 
marrakkal called (after) Adavallan, which is equal to a rajakesari. Instead of those among these 
share holders, who would die or emigrate, the nearest relations of such persons were to receive 
that allowance (Kani) and to do the work- If the nearest relations were not qualified' themselves, 
(they) were to select (other) qualified persons, to let (these) do the work, and to receive (the 
allowance). If there were no near relations, the (other) incumbents of such appointments were to 
select qualified persons from those fit for such appointments, and the person selected was to 
receive the allowance. Accordingly (the names of those persons) were engraved on stone as the 
lord Sri-Rajarajatheva had been pleased to order. 

1. The temple women (were the following) 

2. To Seramangai, a girl (who has been transferred from the establishment of the 

temple) of Lokamahadevi-Isvara at Tituvaiyaru, (and who resides in) the first house 
of the southern row (Siragu) of the temple street on the south (of the temple), one 
share. 

3. „ Iranamugarami, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the second house, one share. 

4. „ Udaram, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the third house, 011c share. 

5. „ Pattali, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fourth house, one share. 

6. „ Eduttapadam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

7. „ Sorakulasundari, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share. 

g. „ Ekaviri, a girl of the same temple, (w ho resides in) the seventh house, one share. 

9. „ Rajakesari, a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanatm (who resides in) 

the eighth house, one share. 

10. „ Tesichchi, a girl of the Koyiltali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

nintli house} one share- 
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11. To Periya Teaichchi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the tenth housct one share. 

12. „ Vichchadiri i>., Vidyadhari), a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) in the same village* 

(who resides in) the eleventh house, one share. 

13. „ Maraikkadu, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

14. „ Ammari, a girl of the Naduviltali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

thirteenth house, one share. 

15. „ Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of Rajakesarinallur, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one 

share. 

16. „ Tillai Aragi, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who re¬ 

sides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

17/ „ Echchumandai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the sixteenth house, one 
share. 

t* 8. „ Parami, a girl of Pagavadiseri (i.e., Bhagavati-seri) (a quarter of the same village), (who 

resides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

19. „ Tillaikkaraisu, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one 

share. 

ao. „ Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share. 

21. „ Saduri, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twentieth house, one share. 

22. „ Maduravasagi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-first house, 

one share. 

23. „ Madevadigal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one 

share* 

24. ... a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-third house, one share. 

25. „ Iravikulamanikkam, a girl of the Komakkambhisvara (temple), (who resides in) the 

twenty-fourth house, one share. 

26. „ Arur, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) at Paraiyam, (who resides in) a the twenty- 

fifth house, one share. 

27. „ Virani, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the twenty- 

sixth house, one share. 

28. „ Tenna van made vi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twentj'-seventh house, 

one share. 

29. „ Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of Avaninarayanapurmn, (a quarter) of the same village, (who re¬ 

sides in) the twenty-eighth house, one share. 

30. „ Madevadigal, a girl of the Tentali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) twenty-ninth 

house, one share. 

31. „ Pugari, a girl of the Sri tar i-Vinnagar (temple) at Arapuram,(who resides in) the thirtieth 

house, one share. 

32. „ Panjadi, a girl of the Tigaippiratti-Isvara temple in the same village, (who resides in) 

the thirty-first house, one share. 

33. „ Karanavichchadiri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the thirty-second house, 

one share. 

34. H Sangi, a girl of the Eriyurnattuttali (temple) at Tanjavur, (w 1 k> resides in) the thirty- 

third house, one .share. 

3$. „ Tarani a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the thirtydhtirth house, one share. 

36* „ Setti, a girl of the same temple, (who raidesin) the thirty-fifth house, one share. 

37* „ Aravam, a girl of the same tempie» (who resides In) the thirty-sixth ffttaae, one aham . 

38. „ Nakkam, a girl of the same temple, (who residea to) thethlit yH N Mtth home, one share. 





30 * To Shrudaiyal, a girl of PeriyataKchcherl, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 
thirty-eighth house, one share. 

40. Paravai, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) tlie 
thirty-ninth house, one share* 

41. „ Maralaichchitambu, a girl of Periyalalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who 

resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

4s. „ Aramudu, a girl of the Tiruvaraiicri (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-first house, one share- 

43. „ Slkandi, a girl of the Arumori Isvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

forty-second house, one share. 

44. „ Paranderuman, a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-third house, one share. 

45. „ Narayani, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri (temple) in the same village, (who.resides in) the 

forty-fourth house, one share- 

46- „ Aravam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the forty-fifth house, one share* 

47. „ Sodivilakku, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the forty- 

sixth house, one share. 

48. „ Tigaichchudar, a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-seventh house, one share. 

49. „ Ali, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides In) the forty- 

eighth house, one share. 

50. „ Sikandi, a girl of the Tcntali (temple) at Mattai, (who resides in) tlie forty-ninth house, 

one share. 

51. „ Perratiru, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

5*- „ Vira-Sori, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

fifty-first house, one share- 

53. „ Tiruvalangadi, a girl of Sikandapuram, (who resides in) the fifty-second, house, 

one share. 

54.a girl of Parantakapuram, (who resides in) the fifty-third house, one share. 

55. „ Uttamadani, a girl of the'same village, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one 

share. 

56. „., a girl of the Arikulakesari Isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) the 

fifty-fifth house, one share- 

57. „ Venkadu, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-sixth house, one share- 

58- „ Kuttadi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-seventh house, one share- 

59. „ Sorasulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-eighth house, one 

share- 

60, „ Pungavi, a girl of Ariyattali, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 

ninth house, one share. 

61 - „ Napjuri, a girt of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple), in the same village, (who resides In) 

the sixtieth house, dne share. 

6s. „ Devi, a girl of the Ayirattali (a quarter) of Niyamam (who resides in) the sixty-first 

house, one share* 

63* „ Nanguri, a girl of theThrumagslam (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the sixtysecond 

house, one share- 

64* „ Rajarsji, a glii of theaame templet (who resides in) the slaty-third house, one share- 

65. ->Athnaai, a girt of the aame temple (who resides in) the sixty-feurth house, one share. 
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66. To Udaiyatm a girl of the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar, (temple) in the same village, (who re¬ 

sides in) the sixty-fifth house, one share. 

67. „ Kamakkodi, a girl of the Tirumagalam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

sixty-sixth house, one share. 

68. 1, Nichchal, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

sixty-seventh house, one share. 

69. „ Kuppai, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the sixty- 

eighth house, one share. 

70. „ Vidividangi, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

71. „ the younger Nakkam, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the seventieth house, 

one share. 

7*. „ the elder Nakkam, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the seventy-first house, 

one share* 

v . 73. „ Dharanivarahi, a girl of the Ittachchi-Isvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the scventy-secor.d house, one share. 

74. „ Madevi, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the seventy-third house, one share. 

75. „ Amman, a girl of Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-fourth house, one share. 

76. „ tappagai, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the seventy-fifth house, one share. 

77. „ Tirunilagandi, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth house, one 

share. 

78. „ Manabarani, a girl of Virapuram, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house, one 

share- 

79. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Pachchil, (who resides in) the seventy- 

eighth house, one share. 

80. „ Soram, a girl of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the seventy-ninth house, one share. 

81. „ Sengulam, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

eightieth house, one share. 

8a. „ .a girl of Virapuram, (who resides in) the eighty-first house, one share. 

83. „ Porkcai, a girl of Tirukkolambudur, (who resides in) the eighty-second house, one 

share. 

84. „ Arayiram, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-third house one share. 

85. „ Tillaikkulti, a girl of the Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the eighty-fourth house, 

one share- 

86. „ Arur, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-fifth house, ouc share. 

87. „ Samundi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-sixth house, one share. 

88. „ Abaiyam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, one share. 

89. „ Tirumangalam, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

cighty-eigth house, one share. 

90. „ Pichchi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighty-ninth house, one share. 

91. „ Tiruvadigal, a girl of Pallavauaranapuram, (who resides in) the ninetieth house, one 

share. 

9a. „ Saturn, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the ninety-first house, one share. 

93* ,« Tirumalai, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the ninety-second house, one 

share. 

94. „ Vikkiramatongi, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvaiyaru, (who re- . 

sides in) the first house, of the northern row of the same temple street, one share. 
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95* To Pugari, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the second house, one share- 
96. „ Manikkam, a girl of Miraiyil, (who'resides in) the third house, one share. 

97- m Madevi, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the fourth 
house, one share. 

98. „ Tirumulattanam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

99. Arur, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 
sixth house, one share. 

too. „ Kandiyur, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the 
seventh house, one share- 

101. „ Achcham, a girl of the Ulagiswara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

eighth house, one share- 

10a. „ Aravam, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

ninth house, one share. 

103. „ Karambiyam, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the tenth house, one share- 

104- „ Kandiyur, a girl of Periyatalichcheri (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) 

eleventh house, one share- 

105- „ Vidividangi, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

|0 6. ,. Innilavanji, a girl of the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) 

the thirteenth house, one share. 

107- „ Maralaichchilambu, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, 

one share. 

108- „ Sembon, a girl of the Tirumagalam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

fifteenth house, one share. 

109. „ .a girl of Tiruvaiyuru, (who resides in) the sixteenth house, one share. 

110. „ Aiyaru, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

111. „ Tiruvennaval, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one 

share- 

112. „ Umai, a girl of the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) at Pachchil, (who resides in) the nine¬ 

teenth house, one share. 

113. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Tentali-(temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the twentieth 

house, one share- 

114. „ the younger Sirudaiyal, a girl of Killigudi, (who resides in) the twenty-first house, one 

share. 

115. „ the elder Sirudaiyal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-second 

house, one share- 

116- „ Olokamata, a girl ofTalichchattangudi, (who resides in) the twenty-third house, one 

share- 

117. „ Tiro, a girl of Pagandiseri (a quarter) of Jananathapuram, (who resides in) the twenty- 

fourth, house, one share- 

118. „ Madevi, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

twenty-fifth house, one share. 

119. „ Kali, a girl of Tahdyalangadu, (who resides in) the twenty-sixth house, one share, 
iso. „ Tiruppuvanam, a girl of the Sritari-Vinnagar (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) 

the twenty-seventh house, one share 

„ Marudamanikkam, a girl of Kaipagadanipuram, (who resides in) the twenty-eighth 
house, one share. 


ISI. 
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i aa. To Karpagamanikkam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-ninth house, 
one share. 

193. „ Kayilam (i-e.» KailaaaX a girl of the Tiru-Amalisvara (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides 

in) the thirtieth house, one share. 

194. », Achcham, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Niyamaim (who resides in) the thirty-first 

house, one share. 

las- „ Paranderuman, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Pachchil, (who resides in) the 
thirty-second house, one share. 

136. „ Sorakulasundari, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the thirty- 

, third house, one share. 

197. „ Adavallal, a girl of the Pagaividai lsvara (temple) at Paravur, (who resides in) the 

thirty-fourth house, one share. 

*'138. „ Ilangoyil, a girl of the Nandi-Is vara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the thirty- 

fifth house, one share. 

139. „ Arivatti, girl of the Mahadevi-Iswara (temple) (who resides in) the thirty-sixth 

house, one share. 

130. „ Madevadigal, a girl of the Eriyurnattuttali (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

thirty-seventh house, one share. 

131. „ Ponnalamandal, a girl of the Vikrama-Vijaya-lswara (temple) at Jananathapuram, 

(who resides in) the thirty-eighth house, one share. 

13a. „ Karayil, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the thirty- 

ninth house, one share. 

133. „ Tiruvaiyaru, a girl of ... . (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

134. „ Aiyaru, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the forty-first house, one share. 

135. n Perramai, a girl of the Niraimadi-Isvara (templeX (who resides in) the forty-second., 

house, one share. 

136. „ Mari, a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one share. 
137* I, Tiru, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who resides in) 

the forty-fourth house, one share. 

138. „ Nandi Eruman, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the forty-fifth house, one 

share. 

139* ii Tillaikkaraisu, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvgra (temple) Pachchil, (who resides in) the 
forty-sixth house, one share. 

140. „ Umai,agirlof the Tiruvachchiramam (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the forty-seventh house, one share. 

141. „ Siriyal, a girl of the Mahadevi-Itfvara (templeX (who resides in) the forty-eigth house, 

one share. 

14a. „ Achcham, a girl of Tiruvtdaimarudil, (who resides in) the forty-ninth house, one share. 

143. „ Kadugal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

144. „ Panchavanmadevi, a. girl of the same village, (who resides in) die fifty-first house, one 

share. 

145. „ Sikandi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fifty-second house, one share. 

146. „ KaHarai, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) thefifty-third bouse, one share. 

147* „ Slttirmyallii a girl of the Sritari-Vinnagar (temple), at Arapunun, (whp resides in) the 

fifty-lourth house, one share. 

148. „ Nallur, a girt of the Nigalangi-Isvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides In) the 

fiftyrtWh hodae, one ahkre. 
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149* To Feruvari, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-sixth house, one share* 
150. „ Semani, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the fifty- 

seventh house, one share. 

151* „ Konadi, a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the fifty-eighth house, one share. 

15s. „ Nambugari, agirl of the Tiruvaraneri-Isvara, (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

fifty-ninth house, one share. 

153. „ Tirumulattanam, a girl of the Periyatalichcheri (a quarter) of same village (who resides 

in) the sixtieth house, one share. 

154. „ Somanadi, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village* (who resides in) the 

sixty-first house, one share. 

155. „ Irami, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village* (who resides in) the 

sixty-second house, one share. 

156. „ Echchumandai, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the sixty-third house, one share. 

157. „ Sundara Sori, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple} in the same village, (who resides in) the 

sixty-fourth house, one share. 

158. „ Pandal* a girl of the Ulagisvara (temple), (who resides in) the sixty-fifth house, one 

share. 

i59« .. Kami, a girl of the Avani Narayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) sixty- 

sixth house, one share- 

160. „ Asarapanjari, a girl of the'same temple, (who resides in) the sixty-seventh liouse, one 

share. 

161. „ Ekaviri. a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

sixty-eighth house, one share. 

162. „ , a girl of the same (temple), (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, 

one share. 

163. „ Sangam, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the seventieth house, one share. 

164. „ Kandam, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the seventy-first house, one share. 

165. „ Pavai, a girl of the same village, fwho resides in) the seventy-second house, one share. 

166. „ Tuttiy a girl of the Avaniyamadarpapuram, (a quarter) of Paruvur, (who resides in) the 

seventy-third house, one share. 

167. „ Arikulakesari, a girl of the Pagavidai-Isvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the seventy-fourth house, one share. 

168. „ Kulaman, a girl of the Pugarmadil-lsvara(;emple)at.ndali, (who resides in) the 

seventy-fifth house, one share. 

169. „ Karumanikkavn, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth house* 

one share. 

170. „ Nagarattal, a girl of Purafyachcheri, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house 

one share. 

t7 t. „ Sandiram, a girl of AyfrattaU« (a quarter) of Niyamam» (who reside* in) the seventy- 

eighth house, one share. 

17*. „ Vadavagfiy a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) in the same villager (who resides 

In) die seventy-ninth house, one share. 

173. ,» Paranderuman, aglr! of the Niripakesari-isvara (temple) in the eame village (who reeidts 

in) the eightieth house, one share. 

174. „ Tiruvengadam, a girl of the Sandiramallisvara (temple) in the same vHlag^ (who resi d es 
V in>llme|ghtHh* bouse, ooe share. 
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175. To Sarpadevi, a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) in the same villager (who resides 
in) the eighty-second house, one share. 

176* „ Amattur, a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the eighty-third 

house, one share* 

177. „ Udari, a girl of Kavirippumbattanam, (who resides in) the eighty-fourth house, one share- 

178. „ Silasulamani, a girl of the Araiyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the 

eighty-fifth house, one share. 

179. „ Vikkiramaditti, a girl of Avani-Narayanapuram, (a quarter) of the same village, 

(who resides in) the eighty-sixth house, one share. 

180. „ Tillainiraindal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, 

one share. 

181/ „ Nayanavalli, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village (who resides in) the 

eighty-eighth house, one share. 

t*8a* „ Perratiru, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighty-ninth house, one 

share. 

183. „ Madanavalli, a girl of the Mallisvara (temple) at Ayiratalli, (who resides in) the ninetieth 

house, one share. 

184. „ Eduttapadam, a girl of Karuppur, (who resides in) the ninety-first house, one share. 

185. ,, Minavanmadevi, a girl of Virapuram (who resides in) the ninety-second hohse, one 

share. 

186. „ Muvargandi, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the first 

house pf the southern row of the temple street on the north (of the temple), one share* 

187. „ Sirudaiyal, a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the 

second house, one share* 

188. „ Tiru, a girl of the^Nigalangi-Isvara (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) the 

third house, one share. 

189. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur (who resides in) the fourth 

house, one share. 

190. „ Pal, a girl of Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the fifth house, 

one share. 

191. „ Karpagadani, a girl of Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share. 

19s. „ Panda!, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

seventh house, one share. 

193* M , a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighth house, one share* 

194* „ Ambalam„ a girl of Talichattangudi, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share. 

195* .» Viraiyachchilai, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

the tenth house, one share- 

196. „ Anavarata Sundari, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the eleventh house, one 

share. 

>97* »• Rajasulamani, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the twelfth house, one 

share. 

198. „ Araneri, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, one share. 

199. >, Pattern, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one share, 

too* „ Ilanga, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share- 

sox. „ Modi, a girl of the Arumori-IsvarA (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the sixteenth 

house, one share. 

aos. „ Karuvur, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the seventeenth house, one'share. 
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203. To Tiruvanaikkavi, a girl ot the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the eighteenth 
house, one share. 

304. „ Aravam, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share. 

305. ,» Sundari, a girl of the Panchavan-Mahadevi-Isvara (temple) at kottur, (who resides in) 

the twentieth house, one share. 

206. „ Nambandi a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-first house, one share. 

207. „ Umai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one share. 

208. >, Tittaichcheri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-third house, one 

share- 

209. *i Umai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-fourth house, one share. 

210. „ Sittiravalli, a girl of the Tiruvaraneri-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

the twenty-fifth house, one share- 

211. „ Pichchi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the twenty-sixth house, one share. 

212. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Pugarisvara (temple) at Vidaiyapurani, (who resides in) the 

twenty-seventh house, one share. 

213. „ Sikandi, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the twenty- 

eighth house, one share. 

214. „ Kundavai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the twenty-ninth house, one 

share. 

2i$. i* Pakkari, a girl of the Mallisvara temple at Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirtieth 
house, one share. 

216. „ Pon, a girl of the Brahmisvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the thirty-first 

house, one share. 

217. „ Porkumaran, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-lsvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who 

resides in) the thirty-second house, one shaye. 

218. „ Somakon, a girl of the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the thirty-third 

house, one share. 

219. „ Ekaviri, a girl of the Arumori-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the thirty- 

fourth house, one share. 

220. „ Devi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirty-fifth house, one share. 

221. „ Tiruvadigal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-sixth house, one 

share. 

222. „ the dark Tiruvadi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-seventh house, 

one share. 

223. „ Kandarachchi, a girl of the Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirty-eighth house, one 

share. 

234. „ Kulamanikkam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-ninth house, one 

share. 

325. „., a girl of Arruttali, (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

226. „ Verabi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the forty-first house, one share. 

227. f , Porkesi, a girl of the Niraimadi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the forty-second 

house, one share. 

228. », Orriyur, a girf&f Tiruchchorrutturai, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one 

share. 

229. h ... a girl of Tirumaraikkadu, (who resides in) the forty-fourth, house, one 

share. 

230. „ Sangani, a girl of the TirumerraU (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the forty- 

fifth house,* one share. 
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331. To Eri, a girl of the Tiru-Amalisvara (temple) in the same villagei (who resides in) the 
forty-sixth house, one share- 

339. ,* Puvanam, a girl of Uttamadanipuram, (who resides in) the forty-seventh house, one 

share. 

133* •• Adigal, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Niyamam. (who resides in) the forty-eighth 

house* one share. 

934. „ Nirani-Pavarakkunru, a girl of the Araiyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (whore- 

sides in) the forty-ninth house, one share* 

335. ,. Arumori, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fiftieth house, one share. 

3^6. ,* Achcham, a girl of the Tentali (temple) in the same village* (who resides in) the fifty- 

first house* one share. 

937* *• To the younger Achcham of the same temple (who resides in) the fifty-second house, 

vr one share. 

338. „ Amudam, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the 

fifty-third house, one share. 

339. ,1 Sulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one share- 

340. „ Ekaviri, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fifth house, one share- 

341. „ Virani, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the fifty-sixth house, one share- 

343. „ Oruppanai, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-seventh house, one share. 

343. ,; Kannaradevi, a girl of Korramangalam, (who resides in) the fifty-eight house, one share. 

944. Kanavadi, a girl of Tiruttengur, (who resides in) the fifty-ninth house, one share- 
345. „ Etti, a girl of Sellur, (who resides in) the sixtieth house* one share- 

946. „ Amhalakkutti, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru* (who resides in) the sixty-first hourse, one share. 

347. „ Anantam, a girl of Senamugam, (a quarter) of Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the 

sixty-second house, one share. 

348. „ Varuvanilai, a girl of the Tanjai Mamanikkoyil (temple) at Tanjavor, (who resides in) 

the sixty-third house* one share. 

349* 1* To Sidevi, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the sixty- 

fourth house, one share. 

350. „ To Eruvanai, a girl of Parantakapuram, (who resides in) the sixty-fifth house, one 

share. 

951- „ Pon, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the sixty-sixth house, one share. 

353- „ Paruvur, a girl of the Pagaividai-Isvara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the 

sixty-seventh house* one share. 

953 * *t Sivadevi* a girl of the Ittachchi-Isvara (temple) at Kadambur* (who resides in) the 

sixty-eighth house, one share. 

354. ., Sikurugur. a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur (who resides in) the 

the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

355. i* Sangani* a girl of the Tirumerrali (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the seven¬ 

tieth house, one share. 

956. *, Sembiyanmadevi, a girl-of Tinsvidaimarudil (who resides in) the seventy-first house, 

one share. 

957 * •* Kamamogi, a girt of the Jaya-bhimatali (temple) at Tapfavur, (who resides in) the 

seventy-second house, one share. 

958. „ <jforinali, a*girl of Perlyatalichcherf; (a quarter) of Tirpvafar* ;'(&"> reside* in) the 

seventy-third house, one share. 
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259. To Virasikhamani, a girl of the Nripakesari-lsvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) 

the seventy-fourth house, one share. 

260. 1, Arur, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni* (who resides in) the 

seventy^fifth house, one share. 

261. ,, Virabogi, a girl of Talaiyalamgadu, (who resides in) the seventy^sixth house, one 

share. 

262. „ Ponnambalam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the seventy-seventh house, 

one share. 

263. ,, Oruppanai, a girl of Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the seventy-eighth 

house, one shaye. 

264* ,, Umai, a girl of the Tiruvilangoyil (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the seventy- 

ninth house, one share. 

265. „ Arangam, girl of Kavirippumbattanam, (who resides in) the eightieth house, one share. 

266. „ Perratiru, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the eighty- 

first house, one share. 

267. „ Rajaraji, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides in) the eighty-second house, one 

share. 

268. „ Munjit a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) at Pachchil (who resides in) the eighty- 

third house, one share. 

269. „ Porkali, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

eighty-fourth house, one share- 

270. », Tig&imanikkam, a girl of the Ulagisvara. (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) 

the eighty-fifth house, one share. 

271- Seyyapadam, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the 
eighty-sixth house, one share. 

272. „ Aiyal, a girl of Viralur, (who resides in) the eighty-seventh house, one share. 

273’ »» Nambugamari, a girl of Naduvittalichcheri, (a quarter) of Nagapattanam, (who resides 

in) the eighty-eighth house, one share. 

274- „ Araiyam, a girl of the Komakkambhisvara (temple), (who resides in) the eighty-ninth 

house, one share. 

275- ,, Nittangai, a girl of the Tirumandali (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the nine¬ 

tieth house* one share. 

276. „ Siriya Umai, a girl of the Parantaka-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the ninety-first 

house one share. 

277. ,, To Kamamogi, a girl of the Jayabbimatali (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides In) the 

ninety-second house, one share. 

278. „ Tiruvaragu, a girl of the Tanjaimamanikkoyil (temple) in the same city, (who resides 

in) the ninety-third house, one share. 

279. „ Seyya Soram, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the ninety-fourth house, 

one share. 

280. „ Tirukkuravi, a girl of Kadambur, (who resides in) the ninety-fifth house, one share. 

281. „ Irami, a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides in) the first 

house of the northern row of the temple street on the north (of the templeX one share. 

282. „ Karrali, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the Second house, one share. 

283. * Kantian, a girl of the same temple; (who resides in) the third house, one share. 

284. ^ Uttamasundari, a girl of the Panchavan-Mahadevi Isvara (temple) >t Kottur (who 

besides in) the fourth house, one share. 
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385. To Kunjaramalli, a girl of the Avanikesari-Isvara (temple) at' Annali, (who resides in) the 
fifth house, one share* 

*86. „ Seyyapadam, a girl of Karpagadanipuram, (who resides in) the sixth house, one share* 

287. „ Siriya-Aravam, a girl of Periyatalichcheri (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

the seventh house, one share* 

288* „ Silasulamani, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the eighth 

house, one share. 

289. „ Ananti, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share* 

290. „ Porkali, a girl of the Tiruppadali-Isvara (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 

tenth house, one share. 

291. „ Araamudu, a girl of Uttamadanipuram (who resides in) the eleventh house, one share. 

292. „ Venkadp, a girl of Ayirattali (who resides in) the twelfth house, one share. 

v»*93* •* Porkoyil-Tillai-Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, 

one share. 

* 94 * »# Okkuri, a girl of Uttamadanipuram, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one share. 

* 95 * »• Asangi, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

296. „ Pugalogamanikkam, a girl of the Arumori-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 

the sixteenth house, one share. 

297. „ Devadi, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides in) the 

seventeenth house, one share. 

298. 1, Kuttadi, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides in) the 

eighteenth house, one share- 

* 99 * »• .a girl of the Mahadevi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the nineteenth 

house, one share. 

300. „ Pakkari, a girl of Talichchattangudi, (who resides in) the twentieth house, one share. 

301. „ Eranadevi, a girl of the Panchavanmahadevi-lsvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides 

in) the twenty-first house, one share- 

30a. „ Nambinangai, a girl of the Tiruppugari-Isvara (temple) at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides 

in) the twenty-second house, one share- 

303. „ Sipattali, a girl of the Panchavanmahadevi-lsvara (temple) at Kottur ; (who resides in) 

the twenty-third house, one share* 

304. „ Kunjaramalli, a girl of the same (temple) (who resides in) the twenty-fourth house, 

one share. 

305. „ Karayi), a girl of the Pugarisvara (temple) at Vidaiyapuram, (who resides in) the 

twenty-fifth house, one share, 

306. „ Kamuttiri, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

twenty-sixth house, one share. 

307. „ Kariya-Aravam, a girl of Nayadirapuram, (who resides in) the twenty-seventh house, 

one share. 

308. „ Nambiyamai, a girl of the Avaninarayana-Vinnagar (temple) at Ambar, (who resides 

in) the twenty-eighth house, one share. 

309* „ Karuvur, a girl of the Tirumandali-Isvara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 

twenty-ninth house, one ah are- 

310. ,, Sembou, a girl of the Tirumangalam (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the thirtieth 

house, one share. 

311. „ Porcheyyal, a girl of the Mallisvara (temple) at Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirty* 

first house, one share. 
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319. To Pattatiru, a girl of the Vikramavijaya-Isvara (temple) at Jananathapuram, (who resides 
in) the thirty-second house, one share. 

313* m Venkadu, a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides in) thirty-third house, one share. 

314. „ Murungai, a girl of the Nigalangi-Isvara (temple) at Arapuram, (who resides in) the 

thirty-fourth house, one share. 

315. „ Orriyur, a girl of Ayirattali, (who resides in) the thirty-fifth house, one share. 

316. „ Adal-Aragi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-sixth house, one 

share. 

317. „ Kumaradi, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the thirty-seventh house, one 

share. 

318. „ Nangali, a girl of Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirty-eighth housei one share. 

319. „ Tiribuvanamadevi, a girl of the Parantakar-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the thirty- 

ninth houde, one share. 

320. „ Irami, a girl of Arruttali, (who resides in) the fortieth house, one share. 

3a 1. „ Sirudaikkaral, a girl of the Niraimadi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the forty-first 

house, one share. 

32a. „ Maraikkadu, a girl of Tiruchchorrutturai, (who resides in) the forty-second house, 

one share. 

323. „ Umai, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the forty-third house, one share. 

324. „ Ilavam, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the forty- 

fourth house, one share- 

325. .. Orriyur, a girl of Tirumerrali (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the forty- 

fifth house, one share. 

326. „ Soramadevi, a girl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple), (who resides in) the forty-sixth 

house, one share. 

327. „ Adavallaf, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of Niyamam, (who resides in) the forty-seventh 

house, one share. 

328. „ Nambiyamai, a girl of the Sandiramalli'Iswara (temple) in the same village, (who 

resides in) the forty-eighth house, one share. 

329. „ Amudam, a girl of the Araiyerumantali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the 

forty-ninth house, one share. 

330. ,» Sidevi, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the fiftieth 

house, one share. 

331. •• Pitti, a girl of the Tentali (temple) at Paraiyaru, (who resides in) the fifty-first house, 

one share. 

332. 1, Irami, a girl of the Vadatali (temple) in the same village* (who resides in) the fifty- 

second house, one share. 

333* ,» Singadi, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-third house, one share. 

334. „ Sllasulamani, a girl of the same temple, (who resides in) the fifty-fourth house, one 

share- 

335* •• Koyil, a girl of the Sangisvara (temple) in the same village, (who resides in) the fifty- 

fifth house, one share. 

336. ,, Malaiyaman, a girl of the Mullumakkantali (temple) in the same village, (who resides 

in) the fifty-sixth house, one share. 

337* ♦» Aiyaru, a girl of Avaninarayanapuram, (who resides in) the fifty-seventh house, one 

share. 

338. „ Nakkam, a girl of Tirunettanam, (who resides in) the fifty-eighth house, one share. 

339- ,1 Perramai, a girl of Tiruttengur, (who resides in) the fifty-ninth house, one share. 
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To Parippilf, a gitl of the Tiruvamalisvara (temple) at Nannilam, (who resides in) the 
sixtieth house, one share- 

„ Pattali, a girl of the Ulagi#vara (temple) at Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the sixty-first 
house, one share. 

„ Manra mudaiyal a girl of the Eriyumattuttali (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) 
the sixty-second house, one share- 

9, Kuppai, a girl of Velur, (who resides in) the sixty-third house, one share. 

„ Aditti, a girl of the Pagaividai-Isvara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the sixty- 
fourth house, one share. 

,i Nakkam, a girl of the Arikulakesaii-Isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) the 
sixty-fifth house, one share. 

„ To Villavanmadevi, a girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) 
the sixty-sixth house, one share. 

„ Eduttapadam, a girl of the Mudubagavartali (temple) at Ambar, (who resides in) the 
sixty-seventh house, one share- 

„ Pumi (i.e-, Bhumi), a girl of the Nandisvara (temple) at fodambur, (who resides in) 
the sixty-eighth house, one share. 

„ Tiruvadigal, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the sixty-ninth house, one share. 

„ Tuduvi, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the seven¬ 
tieth house, one share. 

„ Maralaichchilambu, a girl of Kanjaranagaram, (who resides in) the seventy-first house, 
one share.' 

,9 Perratiru, a girl of Avaniyamadarpapuram, (a quarter) of Paruvur, (who resides in) 
the seventy-second house, one share. 

„ Pugalogamanikkam, a girl of the Lokamahadevi-Isvara (temple), (who resides in) the 
seventy-third house, one share- 

,. Sundari, a girl of the Sripudi-Vinnagar (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 
seventy-fourth house, one share. 

„ Madevi, a girl of the Tirukkaronam (temple) at Nagapattanam, (who resides ip)’ the 
seventy-fifth house, one share- 

„ Ponnambelam, a girl of Killigudi, (who resides in) the seventy-sixth house, one share- 

„ ., a girl of Tiruvidaimarudil, (who resides id) the seventy-seventh house, one 

share. 

„ Vembi, a^ girl of Periyatalichcheri, (a quarter) of Tiruvarur, (who resides in) the 
seventy-eighth house, one share- 

„ Pugalogamanikkam, a girl of Tifuvidaim&rudil, (who resides in) the seventy-ninth 
house, one share. 

„ Karaikkal, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eightieth house, one share. 

„ Vira-Sori, a girl of the Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides in) 
the eighty-first house, one share. 

„ Muttal, a girl of Kavirippumbattanam, (who resides in) the eighty-second house, 
one share. 

„ Sandaraseggri, a girl of the'Arikulakesari-Isvara (temple) at Niyamam, (who resides 
in) the eighty-third house, one share- 

„ Pumi, a girl of Ayirattali, (a quarter) of the same village, (who resides In) the eighty^ 
fourth house, qne share. 

9, Sundari, a girl of Killigudi, (who resides in) the eighty-fifth house, oft* share. 
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366. To Aiyaru, a girl of Miraiyil, (who resides in) the eighty-sixth house, one share* 

367. „ Aiyaru, a girl of the Nandisvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the eighty- 

seventh house, one share* 

368. „ Arutnori, a girl of Tiruvaiyaru, (who resides ini the eighty-eighth house, one share* 

369. „ Sandai, a girl of the Komajckambhisvara (temple), (who resides in) the eighty-ninth 

house, one share. 

370. „ Nallur* a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the ninetieth 

house, one share. 

371* „ Paranderuman, a girl of the Parantaka-isvara (temple), (who resides in) the ninety- 

first house, one share. 

379. „ Kanavadi, a girl of Tirupparanam* (who resides in) the ninety-second house, one share 

373. „ Kuditangi, a girl of the Tiruppadali-Isvara (temple) at Pambuni, (who resides in) the 

ninety-third house, one share. 

374- „ Soradevi, a girl of Tirukkollambudur, (who resides in) the ninety-fourth house, one 

share. 

375. „ Tunganai, a girl of the Ittachchi-Isvara (temple) at Kadambur, (who resides in) the 

ninety-fifth house, one share. 

376. „ Perramai, a girl of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, (who resides in) the 

ninety-sixth house, one share. 

377. „ a girl of , (who resides in) the first house, of , one 

share. 

378. „ Nittasundari, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the second house, one share. 

379. „ Pattali, a girl of Tirunettanam, (who resides in) the third house, one share. 

380. „ Karonani, a girl of Arapuram, (who resides in) the fourth house, one share. 

381. „ Attanappon, a girl ot Ayirattali, (who resides in) the fifth house, one share. 

382. „ Maralaichchilambu, a girl of the Avanikesari-Isvara (temple) at Andali, (who resides 

in) the sixth house, one share- 

383. „ Tigaimanikkam, a girl of the same temple in the same village, (who resides in) the 

seventh house, one share. 

3S4. „ Kulamanikkam, a girl* of the same temple, (who resides in) the eighth house, one 

share* 

385. „ Tayam, a girl of Miraiyil, (who resides in) the ninth house, one share. 

386. „ Arangam, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the tenth house, one share. 

387. „ Seyyavaymani, a girl of Puraiyachchcri, (who resides in) the eleventh house, one 

share. 

388. „ Ponmalai, a girl of the Mahadevi-Isvara (temple) (who resides in) the twelfth house 

one share. 

389. „ Ponnambalam, a girl of Tiruvedigudi, (who resides in) the thirteenth house, one share* 

390. „ Nambandi, a girl of Talaiyalangadu, (who resides in) the fourteenth house, one share. 

391. „ Mandai, a girl of Tangattartali, (who resides in) the fifteenth house, one share. 

39a* „ Nllam, a girl of Manninagaraiu, (who resides in) the sixteenth house, one share. 

393* ,i PattaK, a girl of Vayalur, (who resides in) the seventeenth house, one share. 

394. „ Sunengai, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the eighteenth house, one share. 

395. „ Umai, a girl of the same village, (who resides in) the nineteenth house, one share. 

396. s Porkesi, a girl of the Avanikesari lsVara (temple) at Paruvur, (who resides in) the 

twentieth house, one Share* 

397. „ Vaoavanmadevi, a girl of the Pigrfvidai-Iivafa (temple) in the same village (who re¬ 

sides in) the twtntj^fim 1^^ 
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398. To Ariyal, a gill of the same village, (who resides in) the twenty-second house, one 

share. 

399. M Arinjai, a girl of Pandananallur, (who resides in) the twenty^thii^'Roitse, one share. 

400. „ Puvanam, a girl of Thiruvaiyaru, (who resides in) the twenty-fourth house, one share. 

401. „ Panchavanmadevi, a girl of the Gunavati-Isvara (temple) at Kottur, (who resides in) 

the twenty-fifth house, one share* 

40a. For one dancing-master who directs the dancing, to Araiyan Sundara-Soran, alias 
Mum mad i Sora-Nirttamarayan, two shares. 

403. „ another, to Kumaran Vadavayil, alias Mummadi-Sora Nirttapperayan, two shares. 

404. „ another, to Vikki Pattalagan, two shares. 

4<>5» *t another* to Araiyar Abhimanatongan, alias Arumori-Nirttapperayan, two shares. 

406. •„ another, to Malian Irattaiyan and to Sittiran Kesuvan, two shares. 

407. „ another, to Araiyan Mananjeri, alias Vagaiyili—Nirttapperaiyan. 

'408. „ one., to Kuravan Vira Soran, alias Panchavanmadevi-Nadagamayyan, one 

and a half share. 

409. u another, to Maraikkattu-Kanavndi, alias, Tiruvellarai-Sakkai, one and a half share. 

410. „ another, to Orriyuran Singan 1. a., Simha one and a half share. 

411* „ another, to Orriyuran Ilangavan, one and a half share. 

41a. ,, one., to Araiyan Rajasrayan, alias Nittavinodavadyamarayan, two shares. 

413. „ another, to Araiyan Ninra-Narayanan, two shares. 

414. „ three singers, to Mundadari Anukkan, four and a half shares- 

415. „ two others, to Achchan Kirttibhushanan, alias Arinjigai Kamarapperaiyan, three 

shares. 

416. „ one pipe (Vangiyam), to Tanjai Kanavadi, who has joined (his new appointment) front 

the Nigarili Sora-Terinda (Jdanilai Kudiraichchevagar, one and a half-share. 

417. „ another, to Seru-Vattaviraiyan, (who belongs) to the Sirudanattu Vaduga KalaVar, 

one and a half share. 

418. „ another, Rajendradasaraiyan, one and a half-share. 

419. „ one.. to Kuttan Bahu.Vidangan, two shares. 

430. „ another, to Araiyan Vadyamarayan, two shares* 

4s 1. „ another, to Brahmakuttan Kanavadi alias Iriimadi-Sora-Vadya Marayan, two shares* 

499. „ another* to Pogayan-Poriyilan, alias Mummadi-Sora-Vadyamarayan, two shares. 

493* „ one person who beats the small drum (udukkai) to Virasoran Vidangan, alias Raja- 

raja—Srihastan, one and a half share* 

494. „ another, to Kuttan Adittan, alias Rajaraja-Sahasrabahu, one and a half-share. 

495. „ two persons why play the lute(vinai), to Subrahmanyan Kutt*n» alias Sembiyan 

Vinai-Adittan, three and a half-shares. 

496. „ If he should die, Araiyan Sadasivan, the son of his paternal unde, who has married 

his daughter, shall receive the allowance. 

497. „ three persons who sing in Sanskrit (Ariyam) to Araiyan Ambalanadan, alias Sembi- 

yan-Vadyamarayan, four and a half-shares. 

498. „ one person who sings in Tavair, to Pattalagan Kamarapperaiyan, one and a half 

share* 

439. „ another to Amudan Kali, one and a half share. 

430. „ another, to Vanarasi Kuttan, one and a half share. 

431. „ another, to Araiyan Surri, one and a half share- 

433. For one big drum (kotti-raattalam), to Gandharvadasan, one share- * 
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433* For another, to Gandharvaturai-Kavali, one share. 

434* «• blowing one conch (muttirai sangu), to Tayilan («>., Taila) Vikkiyannan, one share. 

435. „ another, to Surri-Nadan, (who belongs) to the Mummadi-Sora-Terinda-Anaippagar, 

one share. 

436. „ another, to Pot kali Tondayan, a drummer of the Eriyumattuttali (temple) at 

Tanjavur, one share. 

437. To Aiyaran Andari (one of) the Pakkavadyar (?) (who belongs to) the Aragiya-Sora- 

Terinda-Valangai-Velailkkarar, three quarters of a share. 

438. „ Satti Arur, (one of) the same f (who belongs) to the Kshatriyasikhamani-Terinda- 

Valangai-Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

439* •• Pada-Sivan Achchan Pichchan, (one of) the same of Karugavur in Avur-kurram, 

(a subdivision) of Nittavinoda-valanadu, three quarters of a share. 

440. „ Satti Ponnan, (one of) the same, (who belongs) to the Satrubhujamga-Terinda-Valangai- 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

441. „ Kaman, Aiyaran, (one of) the same (who belongs) to the Vira-Sora Anukkar, three 

quarters of a share. 

44*. „ Erubattaivan, (one) of the musicians (Gandharvar), shall receive three quarters of a 

share* 

443* ,, Pattalagan Ambalam, (who belongs) to the Rajakanthirava-Terinda-Valangai-Velaik- 

karar, three quarters of a share. 

444. „ Kuppai Tirumananjeri (one) of the musicians, three quarters of a share. 

445. „ Aiyaran Kandarachchan, a drummer of the Brahmakuttam (temple) at Tanjavur, 

three quarters of a share. 

446. „ Varagunan Siralan, (who belongs) to the Rajaraja-Terinda-Valangai-Velaikkarar 

three quarters of a share. 

447. „ Kirtti Nadan, (who belongs) to the Parantaka Kongaval, three quarters of a shaie. 

448. If he should die his younger brother Kirtti Kilaitangi shall receive the allowance. 

449. To Nurrenman Surri, (who belongs) to the Aridurgalanghana-Terinda-Valangai- 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of a share. 

450. If he should die, his younger brother Nurrenman.shall receive the allowance. 

451. To Mangalavan Mani, (who belongs) to the Murttavikramabharana-Terinda-Valangai 

Velaikkarar, three quarters of share. 

45 a. „ Tandan-Kamban, (who belongs) to the same troop (padai), three quarters of a share. 

453. „ Arur Devan (who belongs) to the same troop, three quarters of a share. 

454. „ Kandi-Kali, (who belongs) to the Mummadf-Sora-Terinda-Parikkarar, three quarters of 

a share. 

455* it Adigal Setti, (who belongs) to the Ranamukhabhima-Terinda-Valangai-Velaikkarar, 
three quarters of a share* 

456. „ Kalari Achchan, « drummer of Kunargal-Munniyur in Avur-kurram, (a subdivision) of 

Nittavinoda-valanadu, three quarters of a share. 

457. „ Parsntakan Viman, (U* Bhima) a Vira-Sora-Anukkan of the Tanjai-mamanikkovil 

(temple) at Tanjavur, three quarters of a share. 

458. ,i Sundaran Kalakalan, a Vira-Sora Anukkan of the Jayabhimatali (temple) in the same 

city, three quarters of a share. 

459. * Pisangan Siralan, a Vira-Sora-Anukkan of the same temple, three quarters of s share. 

480. „ Devan Sengulavan, a Vira-Sora-Anukkan of the same temple, three quarters of a share. 

461. „ Inman Kambanrfwho belongs) to the Vikmmabharana-Terinda-Valangai-Velaikkarar, 

three quarters of a share. 
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46a. To Achchan-Adavallan, (who belongs) to the llaiya-Hajaraja-Terinda-Velangai-Velaikkarar, 
three quarters of a share. 

463. „ Uttaman-Kuttan, (who belongs) to the Rajakantliirava-Tc;rinda-Valangai-Velaik- 

karar, three quarters of a share. 

464. For one person who proclaims the sacred commands (of the god) to Kumaran Jayamanan, 

alias Mummadi-Sora-Kadigaimarayan, one share. 

465. „ another to Kumaran Arumori, alias Rajaraja Kadigaimarayan, one share. 

466 . „ another, to Rajakesari Kodandaraman, alias Jayankonda Sora Kadigaimarayan, one 

share* 

467. ,, another, to Achchan Madigiravan, alius Aragiya-Sora Kadigaimarayan, one share* 

468. „ another, to Mogiliyan-Soman-Paranderuman of Vangaram, alias Tirunarayana-chatur- 

vedimangalam, in Mi-Sengili-nadu, (a subdivision) of Pandyakulasani-valanadu, one 
share. 

469. „ superintending the temple women and the female musicians, (Gandharvi) to 

Savur Paranjodi, two shares. 

470* „ the same, to Govindan-Somanadan, two shares. 

471. To the accountant (Kanakku) Tannichchai-Saduravidangan, a native of Sembangudai in 
Vira-Sora valanadu, (a subdivision) of Nittavinoda-valanadu, two shares. 

473. „ two persons who write the accounts under him. one and a half share, viz , three quar¬ 

ters of a share each. 

473. To Madevan Sivalokasundaran, a native of Kadaikkudai in Mi-Sengili-nadu, (a subdivision) 

of Pandyakulasani-valanadu, two shares. 

474. „ two persons who write the accounts under him, one and a half share, vis., three 

quarters of a share each. 

475. „ Nakkan Perumam a native of Kirkkudai in Tiruvarur-kurram, a subdivision of 

Kshatriyasikhamani-valanadu, two shares. 

476. „ two persons who write the accounts under him, one and a half share, viz.., three 

quarters of a share each. 

477 * »» Aiyaran Porchuvaran, a native of Mangudai. in Nallur-nadu, (a subdivision) of 

Nittavinoda-valanadu, two shares. 

478. „ two persons who write the accounts under him, one and a half share* three quarters 

of a share each. 

479. „ eleven men engaged in-drumming, who are headed by Aiyan Poyyili of Nallur alias 

Panchavanmahadevi-chaturvedimangalam, in Nallur nadu, (a subdivision) of 
Nittavinoda-valanadu, five and a half shares viz , half a share each. 

480. „ eleven men (engaged in) the same, (who belong) to the Sagadaikottigal, and who are 

headed by Tamodiran (i.c., Damodara) Setti, five and a half shares vis. f half a share 
each. ' * 

481* „ eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to the Sagadaikottigal, and who are 

headed by.Arangam, five and a half shares, vi%>, half a share each* 

48a. „ eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to Sagadaikottigal, and who are headed 

by Sattan Ambalam, five and a half shares, viz., half-a-share each, 

483. „ eleven men engaged in the same, (who belong) to the Sagadaikottigal, and who are 

headed by Satti lranakolan, five and a half shares, ra., half a share each* 

484. „ eleven men engaged in the same, who shall (eventually) take the place (of the former) 

and who are headed by Araiyan Udaiyamattandan (i.v., XJdayamartanda), five and a 
jhalf shares, viz., half a share each. These men shall J receive the allowance* * ....... 

Having thus rece iv e d -the al lowaa efr duty shall do the work* 

485.. For one man belonging to the persona who hold the sacred parasol (tiruppallittongalX one 
share, and for ten (other) men, eight twentieths of a share each,, altogether, to 
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Udaiyan Tiruvisalur, alias Mummadi-Sora-TcHigarperaiyan, and to Kuppadi Vanni 
alias Kshatriyasikhamani-Tongarperaiyan, live shares. 

486. For one man belonging to the lamp-ligtcrs, one share, and for-seven other men, three and 

a half shares, vis*, half a share each; altogether, to Puvanisegaran (/.*•, Bhuvana- 
sekhara) Karpagam, alias Panchavan-Pcraiyan, four and a half shares. 

487. „ four men who sprinkle water, half-a share each ; altogether, to the above-mentioned 

person, two shares. 

488* „ two Sannaliyal (?), three quarters of a share each ; altogether, to the above-men¬ 

tioned person, one and a half share. 

489. „ one man belonging to the potters (Kusavar) of the sacred kitchen (tiru-madaippalli) 

one share, and for ten (other) meu, half a share each ; altogether, to the potters of 
the high street of Surasikhamani, six shares. 

490. „ two washermen, one share each ; altogether, to the washermen of the same street, two 

shares- 

491. „ one person who performs the duty of accountant (Kavidi), to Araiyan Manalilingan, 

alias Senibiyan Pet ungavadi, half a share. 

49a. „ another, to Achchan Tiruvengadam, alias Rajaraja-Perungavidi, half a share- 

49.1* »» two persons who perform the duty of barbers, toScyadaran (/.*., Jayadhara) Nettanan 

alias Rajaraja-Perunavisan, one share- 

494. ., one astrologer and two subordinates, to Tunaiyan Adittan, alias Scmbiyan- 

Korrapperungani, two shares. 

495. „ another and two subordinates, to Parantakan Pandyakulasani, alias Rajaraja-Ganita- 

dhirajan, two shares. 

496. „ two persons who perform the duty of.to Araiyan Pavaruttiran (/>., Bhavarudra) 

alias Panchavan-Mangalapperaiyan, three shares. 

497. To the barber (Ambattan) Kan Sadangavi (/*<?.. Shadangavid), alias Rajaraja-Prayoga- 

daraiyan, one share- 

498. For one tailor (Tayyan), to Devan Kavali, alias Vira-Sora-Pcrundayyan, one share. 

499- ,1 another, to Sippan Marapadi, alias Kcralantaka-Perun dayyan, one share. 

500. To the jewel-stitcher Achchan Karundittai, one and a half share. 

501. For one brazier (Kannan), to Idaikkaraigari, alias Kshatriyasikhamani-Pcrungannan, one 

share- 

50J. „ one master carpenter (Tachch-acharya) one and a half share, and for two (other) men? 

one and a halt share; altogether, to Vira-Soran Kunjaramallan, alias Rajarnja- 
Perundachchan three shares. 

503. „ one carpenter, to Gunavan Madurantakan, alias Nittavinoda-Perundachchan, three 

quarters of a share. 

504. „ another, to Ilatti Sadaiyan, alias Kandaraditta-Perundachchaii, three quarters of a 

sliare. 

505. To the tailor Phnan Uttamnn Sum, alias, Arikulakesari-Sakkai, one and a half share. 

506. „ another, Aiyaran Arinji, one and n half share- 

507. „ another, Abarayidan (i-c., Aparajita) Vadavayil, alias Pallavan Sakkai, one and a half 

share. 

508 „ another, Vaduyur Arinji, one and a half share- 

509. For a person who performs the duty of superintending goldsmith (Kankanl tattan) 
by selecting one man and letting him do the work—to Kuttan Kanavadl alias Kshatriya- 
sikhamani-Peruhdattan, the superintending goldsmith of the minor treasure of the lord 
Sri-Rajarajadeva, one share. 
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4. Some important points to be noted in the above 
Inscriptions. 

We see from the inscription of Rajaraja Cholan known as “ Nam Edupiththa 
Thirukatrali." (The sacred gift built by us), that he himself built the Big Temple at 
Tanjore. We gather from other inscriptions that his queens and other members of his 
family have done many a service as well as given many gifts to the temples at Tanjore and 
Tiruvadi. It is said that he ruled for 29 years between 985 and 1013. He had his son 
Rajendran crowned as his successor even during his life time in 1010 and was manag¬ 
ing the affairs of the state for him. The Big Temple must have been built about the 
close Gf his reign. Judging from the fact that he came to the throne while quite young 
and that “ he wept because he had no more provinces to conquer” we may conclude 
that he died in the prime of life. He must have handed over the reins of government 
to his son three years before his death and must have spent his whole time in 
superintending the building of the Temple. Or else, he could not have succeeded in 
obtaining the huge granite stone out of which the gigantic Nandi in the temple was 
hewn, nor could he have obtained the single block of granite 254ft. square, weighing 
80 tons, to be placed at the top of the temple gopuram, in a place like Tanjore where 
no granite is available, and at a time when the country was full of wars and invasions. 
It appears that he encouraged the sculptors and masons who worked in stones and in 
chunam by his own presence and by supplying them with eatables and betel-leaf. It 
is traditionally said even at the present day, that once a sculptor who was 
executing some very fine work held out his And to a servant that was standing 
behind for some betel-leaf; the king observing this, supplied him with the folded betel- 
leaf. The sculptor noticing the difference between ’that and the previous folds turned 
back to see who it was that gave him the betel-leaf. Finding that it was the kirv 
himself, he made a deep obeisance to him. We hear of many other such incidents 
also. 

Further, from these inscriptions we learn something about the prowess of Kings, 
their victories, and their royal titles which are given at the head of these inscriptions. 
After this, we find the names of the servants of the temple who sing and dance before 
the deity, the daily or annual gifts to them and their dwelling places. The name of a 
particular servant and his heirs of generations who should receive the gifts in turn are 
mentioned. All these might be clearly seen in the inscriptions. In the first of these 
inscriptions we find the names of 50 persons, 48 of whom are players on the Naga- 
swaram, and the other two, players on the drum (Os'LLy. u>jfifth) and the Oodukkai. 
When we note the names of these individuals we find that they are named after Siva, 
Thirugnana Sambandan. Thirunavukkarayan and Ganapati as was the custom in those 
days. Even in the modern day the names of players on the Nagaswaram are Siva- 
kolundu, M^hadevan, Ganapati,Thinimarul Natesan, Koranattu Natesan, Swaminadhan, 
Kulandai >Velan, Jagathratkshakan, Subramanian, Sabhapati, Rangan, Gurumoorti, 
Balaguru, Dakshanamoorti, Sambamurti or Kandan. These players on the Naga¬ 
swaram, as we see from the inscriptions, received three Kurunis (6 Marcals) daily for 
their service. 
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At the beginning of the second inscription, we find names of the dancers, who 
were 400 in number. It is stated where they originally came from and in what tem¬ 
ples they served before. We find in the inscriptions, “ to the gifls from Thalichchery 
brought from the Chola kingdom”. This enables us to conclude that dancers from 
Thirukaronam (Negapatam), Thirijividamarudur, Tiruvarur, Tanjai Mamanikoil near 
the banks of the Vennar in Tanjore, Thirumagalam, Kadambur, Thirumaraikadu, 
Vidayapuram, Velur, Tiruvayar, Thalayaiankadu, Nannilam, Kauveripoompatnam, 
Palayaru, Kotur, Thiruchotruthurai, Ootthamadanapuram, Nemam, Paychil, Thiruve- 
thakudi, Thiruneythanam, Thiruchendoor, Paluvoor, Pandanallur and other places 
were brought to Tanjore and employed there long before the Brahadeeswara temple 
was built by Rajaraja Cholan at Tanjore. This implies that even before the time of 
this sovereign i.e. t even a thousand years ago there were Siviteand Vishnavite temples 
and dancers and musicians attached to them in the above places. But we have already 
noted how there was singing and dancing in temples and royal palaces even before 
this time during the period of the three sangams. The constant repetition of the 
inscriptions (®«/g$ir is&sdr) “nakkan of this place”, (®/f isssdr) “ nakkan of this 
temple," (*&**•!? •* nakkan of Tanjore ” indicates that even before this tem¬ 

ple was built, and before the time of Rajaraja Cholan, there were many dancers and 
musicians in Tanjore. The expression 1 Thalichcheri' means 4 colony round 

the temple’. The expression sjbpefi' means 4 the temple built by us of granite 

stones’. So 4 ®>#«0’ means 4 this temple’. 4 Thalichcheri’ means 4 a street round the 
temple.’ 

From the numbers 402 to 407 we find the names of those who taught the art 
of dancing. These teachers are known as 4 Nattuvan’ and 4 Annavi’. 

We see the names of five singers, three in number 414 and two in the next. 
From 416 to 418 are the names of those who played the Mukhaveena. Numbers 423 
and 424 give the names of those who played the Oodukkai. The names of Veena 
players are found in 425 and 426, while 427 contains the names of three musicians who 
chanted the Aryam. The numbers 428 to 431 give the names of Tamil chanters ; 432 
and 433, the names of those who played the Kotimaddalam ; 434 to 436, the names of 
those who sounded the Mutthirai Changu ; 437 to 463, the list of those who played the 
secondary instruments ; 464 to 468, the names of heralds; while 469 and 470 give the 
names of two Gandharvas. The gifts for 66 drummers and their names are mention¬ 
ed from 479 to 484. 

Besides these the names of other temple-servants such as lamp lighters, 
sprinklers of water, those who carry minor things in procession, potters, dhobies. 
barbers, astrologers, blacksmiths, tailors, coppersmiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, lute 
players and accountants, the rules for their guidance and their share of gifts are 
mentioned. 

One share implies too kalams of the modern day as is evident from the second 
inscription where he says 41 Qm*Si 9 &*> ftrgflsmifiQiuiQi-tiQi* 

§rorfpu 1jrpjpi s*)i*rsqu >" 44 The value of each share 
which consisted of the produce of one Veli of land, was to be 100 kalams of paddy, 
measured by the Maracal called Adavallan which is equal to a Rajakesari.” This was one 
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year's produce from a vali of land in those days. This implies that it excludes what must 
be paid to the government for kudivaram. We see that these 100 kalams obtained by 
Melvaram are given as gifts to Vidwans and others even at the present day. It appears 
that those who had two shares obtained 200 kalams. while others who had i£ or j 
share received in proportion for their service in the temple. The shares for two 
Veena players are also given hero. We hear that the same kind of gifts were granted 
to musicians attached to temples in ancient times. We have seen the Havana Vahanam 
made of silver where Havana is represented as playing the Veena. We know how 
Paramasivam under the guise of a wood cutter appeared on behalf of his devoted ser¬ 
vant Banaputtiran and conquered Hemanadhan by singing the Ragam called 4 Sathari'. 
It is but proper that Veena music should be played in temples dedicated to the worship 
of jSiva who delights in Veena music. Again we all hold the Veena in high esteem as 
a sweet and liying instrument. Paramasivam is called * Veena-Gana-Priar' one who 
delights in Veena music. We shall speak later on about the Veena and its construction. 

We read of three persons who sang the Aryam. We must conclude that 
‘Aryam' means 1 Sanskrit’ and ‘singers of Aryam' means singers of Sanskrit songs. 
There is no reason to suppose they chanted the Vedas. For the name“Sembiam 
Vathian Arayan " cannot be that of a Brahman. The term ‘Arayan’ is applied to 
Nattuvans in 419 to 422 and to heralds in 464. 465, 466 and 467. We know 
very well to which caste heralds and Nattuvans belong and that Brahmans will never 
undertake these duties. So “ singers of Aryam” means ** singers of Sanskrit songs.” 

There were four Tamil singers. They were in the habit of singing heart¬ 
melting Tamil keertanams in praise of the diety such as Thevaram, Thiruvachakam, 
and Thiruvoimoli. Worshippers who go to temples are even at the present day,-in 
the habit of singing the praises along with these professional musicians or by them¬ 
selves. 

In number 432 we find “ To a Gandharva. who plays the Kottimattalam” ; in 
432, 44 to Duraikavali, the Gandharva” and in 469 to superintend the Thalichchery 
dancers and Gandharvis*’. Gandharvas are, there, singers, '• song” is known as 
“ Gandharvam”. But this term is now gone out of use. Just as some terms found in 
these inscriptions such as * Perayan’. ‘Sembian 1 , /Aravan', ‘Oovaichan’, 4 Nattuvan’, 
‘Nakkan’ have become either corrupted into ’Ochan' and 4 Nattuvan' or have become 
extinct altogether, the term 4 Gandharva’ also has disappeared. Both the Gandharvas 
and the Gandharvis must have been expert singers and of an attractive appearance. 
Hence the Puranas proudly speak of them as having come from the celestial regions 
and as having sung in the Sabha of the gods. We do not hear that any one else sang 
before gods or danced before them except Gandharvas and the dancing girls. So the 
Gandharvas appear to be a professional class of singers who made music their means 
of livelihood. We find them as servants in the Tanjore temple also. These do not 
belong to the celestial regions; ttiey are of this earth, and some of them do exist 
even at the present day. 

From all this we may conclude that music and Bharatam were extensively . 
known in South India and were in a highly efficient state not only iooo» years ago but 
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many thousands of years ago. We have already noted how music was cultivated as 
one of the main Angams of the Tamil language in the Pandya Kingdom during the 
period of the three Sangams. We must understand how music was known in the 
Tamil country for the last 12,000 years ; how it was one of the Angams of the langu¬ 
age ; how it spread in various places after the destruction of South Madura or 
Lemuria; how the people of South Madura, after the destruction of their musical 
literature, orally handed down the few gems in music which they knew to the future 
generations and how that is the very reason why South Indian music is held in the 
highest esteem up to the present day. Just as we find in the temples of the Chola 
Kingdom, professional musicians are attached to the temples of Madurai Thiruchendoor, 
Tinnevelly, Alvartirunagari, Sankaranayanarkoil, Srivillipiittoor, Tenkasi and other 
places. It is immaterial and unnecessary to speak about the musicians of those 
temples. 

S. The names of Experts in South Indian Music with a few 

remarks on each. 

We have established how the Pandya kings patronised, up to the end of the 
Third Sangam, i.e. up to the first century A. D., the three Angams of the Tamil 
language held more precious than gold by the ancients, namely Iyal, Isai and Natakam 
and how the interest in the language waned after this period. We find now from 50 
A.D. Karikal Cholan, the Chola sovereign, patronised Tamil Vidwans of both the 
sexes by giving them many gifts arid by encouraging associations for such literary 
experts. He seems to have attracted during his time many such Vidwans from various 
parts of India. We also noted how the Chola sovereigns conquered the Chera and 
Pandya kingdoms, Lanka and the adjoining islands and the Telugu country also from 
time to time. This might have been one of the reasons for the presence of so many 
literary men in the Chola country. We find that Parakesari Varma Rajaraja Cholan, 
otherwise known as Mummudi Cholan, finished the building of the big temple at 
Tanjore in the year 1013 A.D. From the time of Rajaraja Cholan, Tanjore seems to 
have been the capital of the Chola kingdom, though it is mentioned that Vijayalayan 
the Chola king conquered Tanjore while Conjeevaram was his capital and ruled in 
Tanjore from 846 to 880 A.D. So from the time of Rajaraja Cholan, Tanjore became 
the centre of literary men who excelled in the three Angams of the Tamil language. 
We find that there were many literary men in Tanjore during the reign of Rajendra 
Cholan (Kulottunga Cholan) in 1084 A.D , and in the reign of Kulottunga 11 in 1135 
A.D. Jayamkondan, the Kavichakravarti, lived during the reign of Kulottunga I, and 
Ottakoottan, during the time of'Kulottunga II. 

At the time of Rajadhi Raja Chola (1164-1178) there lived Kamban, 
Ottakoottan, Pugalendi and Adiyarkunallar. From that time forward the extent Of the 
Chola kingdom as well as its influence was in the decline. A number of rulers succeed-* 1 
ed each for a few years. So the association of literary men gradually became extinct. 
Moreover, the later sovereigns of the Chola country were either Telugu or Mahratta. 

During the time of Atchyutappa Naick (1572-1614), Venkatamakhi seems to 
have paid attention only to one of the Angams of the language, namely Isai or Music. 
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Thulajaji Maharaja (1763-1787) seems to have invited many literary men, well versed 
in music, and encouraged the art by patronising them. It was during his reign that 
Mahadeva Annavi, the son of Senthilvel Annavi, was brought from Tinnevelly, and 
other musicians also from different parts of the country and encouraged by extensive 
maniyam lands such as 10 velis, 5 velis, 2 velis and 1 veli and dwelling places. Many 
excellent musicians flourished in the Chola kingdom during his reign and in that of 
his son Sarabhoji maharaja. The art of music has declined at the present day for 
want of patronage by sovereigns. Moreover many subtle points and excellent rules 
in vocal music are looked upon as mere fables at the present day for want of those 
interested in such things. We do not know the future of those excellent rules which 
are now treated as fables. However, we shall do well to note a few points about those 
musical experts. The time of some of these Vidwans is unknown, a thing very 
common in connection with anything Indian. Just as ti e year of the publication of 
any important book is purposely omitted so that it might be considered a recent work, 
some Vidwans do not state the time in which they lived so as to dothe themselves with 
an odour of antiquity. However, we have determined, as far as we can, the time in 
which these vidwans lived, by the history of the kings and leading Vidwans of the 
period. The term “lives at the present day" means that the musician was alive 
in 1914. 

The history of many of the Vidwans of modern and ancient times is not fully 
known. We are still trying to find out the history of many players on the Naga- 
swaram who have been traditionally musicians in the various districts of the Presidency. 
Their mames and history will be published in the second volume. Any particulars 
as regards time or remarks about the Vidwans whose names are found in the following 
list will be thankfully received and added on. 

JH 

sBtufi—(Akilanda Iyer) a native of Tanjore. He was practising as a 
Barrister-at-Law at Hyderabad. He was good in playing the Veena. He has been 
teaching Indian Music to the westerners. 

*f 0 «Rifoft-~(Ahobilar). He lived near Ahobila Matam in Cuddapah District 
about 300 years ago. He wrote the ‘ Sangeeta Lakshanam* in accordance with the 
system found in Sangeeta Ratnakaram and Anjaneyam. 

1 (Akkil Swami). He was living in a village near Chidambaram. 
He has composed Keertanams in Sanskrit. It is said that he was cured of a dire 
disease which he was subject to by singing the keertanam “#r«s stmuQm" in praise 
of God in Kalyani Raga. He lived about ;o years ago. 

effcategs—(Ankanna) of Tanjore. He was clever in the art of playing the 
Mridangam according to the rules of Karnatic music. He was perfect in Layagnanam. 
He is living at the present day. 

ajfadfarQ—(Ankanna). He belonged to Venkatagiri Samasthanam. He could 
play the Veena well. 
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aaotiff—Annasami Sastri 1827-1900. He was the eldest grandson 
of Samasastrial. He was clever in singing and playing the violin. He has composed 
many Kirtanams and Tanams. 

#1asail—Annatchi Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan under Sarabhoji 
maharaja in Tanjore between 1798 and 1824. He was celebrated for his Veena playing 
and singing. 

•fAroa* GjFtppIfi, ®nu>»>ai«i£— Annu, Cholamuttu, and Ramaswami. Three 
brothers. Annu and Ramaswami were experts in playing the Mridangam, while 
Cholamuttu was famous for teaching the art of dancing and for playing the Violin. 

*l£fia«clr—Attukhan. Samasthana Vidwan of Gwalior. He distinguished 
himself by singing in the durbar of Sarabhoji maharaja and received distinction. 

aiuudr—Appan. He was a charming and skilftil player on the Violin. He had 
five sons, of whom the eldest, Appukutti, was a neat player on the Violin, while the 
others were good in singing and playing the Veena. 

ajuunAadbims—Appakanrra a disciple of Ponnusami. He was good in play¬ 
ing the Violin. Manickyam and Narayanasami, his sons-in-law, were also good on the 
Violin. 

AILiuRicdbissnSdkSHi—Appakannu Pillai known as Veenai Appakannu Pillai. 
He is at Chidambaram now. He is clever on the Veena and in teaching the art of 
dancing. Many have learnt the art from him.- 

a|uuidFii£ »tul—Appasami Iyer, younger brother of Maha-Vydyanatha Iyer. 
He spent his days with his brother. Has a good ear for musie. He lives now. 

•luuftf sgail , Caitoi. agtul—App^ji Iyer and Venkata Iyer of Coimbatore. Very 
neat players On the Mridangam. 

*|utj«£giM Appadurai Iyengar a disciple of Sreenivasa Iyengar of 

Ramnad. He is clever in playing the Jalatarangam. 

ajuuasml—Appadurai Iyer of Tirupanthuruthi. He was a student of 
Veenai Thirumalai Iyer. He'was Samasthana Vidwan under Sivaji ntaharaja (1824- 
1865). He was clever in music and the art of dancing. His son Panchapakesa Bhaga- 
vatar, and his disciple Krishna Bhagavatar, are famous musicians. 

aitiLiRiCi—Abboy, son of Sabhapati. He could play the Violin well. His son 
Kanni was clever in playing the Mridangam. 

•|Liuia|—Appavu. Brother of Nagalingam. He could play the Violin well. 
ai&Hig'lif., Appukutti and Samukutti. Two brothers clever in vocal 

music# 

•|ul| uaaoipft—Appu Bhagavatar. A disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
A cunning singer. His..brother was good on the Violin. 

aflLMSLMuft—Appaier. The grandson of Veenai Vijayavarahappier. He was 
good at playing many instruments and has obtained many presents from different 
Samasthanams for his Hindustani singing. His son is Dasavadyam Krishna Iyer. 

apftuLus, ynPsiif, Amiappa, Munisami and Mutthu were clever in play- 
ing the Mridangam veiy skilfully. 
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h 5 j—A mbayiram. He was skilful on the Viplin. Paidala Gurumoorti 
Sastri who heard him play the violin at the bungalow of Rama Naidu in Tanjore gave 
him the name of “ the young lion." His son Appan was a cunning player on the violin. 
He had five sons. The eldest of whom, Appukutti, could play the violin very neatly, 
while the others were good in singing and playing instruments such as the Veena. 

—Akhilandam. She belonged to Srirangam, and learnt the Veena 
and dancing under Gurumoorti Nattuvan. Her daughters also were good on the 
Veena, in singing Ragas and Pallavi, and in singing Kshetrayya Padams and dancing 
with appropriate gestures. Ranganayaki, Kuntalam and Sokku were clever in singing 
and on the Veena. 

usaoipft—Harihara Bhagavatar. He lives at Veerav&nallur. He is 
good on the Violin and in performing Harikathas and Sivakathas. He is the brother 
ofUfuttya Bhagavatar. 

«ajl—Hariteertha Iyer. He is a disciple of Rama Bhagavatar. He is 
good in vocal music. He is now at Pudukotah. 

afisnA —Hari Row. He is clever in playing the Mridangam. 

*15©**; agiuil—Arunachala Iyer Q f Conjeevaram. He is a student of 
Ayyavier of Thiruvalankadu. He is skilful in playing the Mridangam and the Ghatam. 
agiuft—Arunachala Iyer of Madras ; clever in vocal music. 

aoS'iniul— Arunachala kavirayar* Originally belonged to Shiyali. 
He was well versed in the IJakkanam of the Tamil language. He lived during the time 
of Tulajaji Maharajah (1763— 17H7). He composed Tamil Kirtanams for all the six 
kapdams of the Ramayana with appropriate rnsam to suit the stories and in proper 
Ragas in order to bring out the Varnakramams. sang them for the first time in the 
Sabha of Manali Muddukrishna Mudaliar of Madras, and was literally anointed with 
gold in appreciation of his excellent work. 

a|g©a^A C«r.«f.ttiil—Arunachalam Chettigr. The Zemindar of Devakottah. 
Well versed in vocal music and in instruments like the Surabat. He knew the science 
of music well. 

§$4Ri£—Arunachalam and Gurusami. Both of Conjeevaram; clever 
in playing the Mridangam and the Ghatam. 

—Arunachalam a descendant of Mahadevan. Brother of Nallappa. 
He was good in music. 

*l5©Mrib—Arunachalam of Karvetinagnrarti; clever in vocal music and in 
playing the Kinjira. 

*ipa Maaaiuii—Alagasiogayya son of Veenai Jceyar. Clever on the Veena and 
in teaching music. 

*|if< f iAi 9 —Alaga Nambi a very cunning player on the Mridangam. He is at 
Kumbakonam. 

*K*fc**u uiacu^i—Anantarama Bhagavatar. He is known as Palghat 
Anantarama Bhagavatar. He lives at Kumbakonam now. He is clever in vocal 
music, in making kathas and in playing instruments like the violin. 
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a|4r^it«naiul— Anantarama Iyer a disciple of Mahadeva Iyer. He is clever 
in singing with great beauty and elaborateness. He could also perform Harikathas. 
He is alive now. 

aprf pat (MAUI — Anantarama Iyer known as Sathanoor fiddle Anantarama 
Iyer. Skilful on the Violin and in singing, lie lives at Kumbakonam. 

Anantachariar of Coimbatore famous for his playing the 

Ghatam. 

*£*>«*&—Ashtaraga Gangaram. lie is a disciple of Balavanta 
Row of Gwalior. Very clever in music. 

ajrfjsaiui—Harinayak 1500. Me is the author of '* Sangeeta Saram". 

fl^uua u 5 #i£iPui&—A dappa Pachimirmm , a great musician of the Pudukotah 
Samasthanam. He has composed many Varnams and Keerlanams. His grandson is 
Veenai Subbukutti Iyer. He could play the Veena neatly and skilfully. His son 
Subbanna could play the Veena scientifically. 

0>u«Hjtul—Audappier. He was the Court Vidwan of Tanjore under 
Pratapsingh and Thulajaji maharajahs (1740—-1787). He is not only the author of 
many Varnams and Geetas in the Rakti as. We 11 ‘-as Desika Ragas for the instruction of 
the young, but also has composed many Keertanams in the chief gamaka jatis with the 
stamp of Sri Venkatarama. He has systematically arranged Raga Alapanas, Pallavi of 
the Madhyama Kala and Pans. He has composed the Tana Varnam called ‘Viriboni' 
in the Bhairavi Ragam which is so very sweet when sung or played on the Veena. 
Veenai Krishna Iyer was his son. 

O# yltf tttul —Audimurti Iyer son of Pallavi Gopala Iyer. He was the 
Samasthana Vidwan under Sivaji maharajah (1824—1865). He is a near relation of 
Challagali Krishna Iyer. He could play the Veena beautifully. Veenai Venkatachalam 
Iyer was his son, 

4p0£iu u>*i*«w«--Ayilya Maharajah. Maharajah of Travancore. He 
excelled in vocal music and in playing the Veena. He lived about 40 years ago. 

gpps&—Arumugam of Royapuram. A good player on the violin. 

guDswuaiuf—Ananda Coomaraswamy. A son of the Honourable P. 
Kumarasami. Both he and his wife are clever in composing Sahityam as well as in 
playing the Veena. He has written the Preface to Clement's 14 Introduction to Indian 
music." He is the author of “ Essays in National Idealism" 1909, the first twenty 
pages of which speak about Indian Music. Though a. native of Colombo he lives in 
London mainly. 

wail—Anei Iyer. Brother of Iyyaviei*. He is generally known as *Anai 
yya*. He was the samasthana Vidwan-under Sarabhoji maharajah (1798—1824). He 
Iwas skilled in* Sanskrit, Tamil and Telugu languages as well as in Music. He has 
composed many Keertanams in Tamil. 
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<$*§uf *vai—Raghupati Row, son of Khamasdar Madhava Row. He could 
sing well and play the Surabath and the Mridangam skilfully. 

($fAftffSi£—Rangaswami of Srirangam. A disciple of Andanoor Subbier. 
He has composed many Varnams and Kritis. He is a graceful singer. He could play 
the Surabath and the violin well. His son-in-law Subbayya is equally a good singer. 

agtuAaift—Rangasami Iyengar. He has established a school of 
Indian music in Vepery for the benefit of the young and is also editing a monthly 
musical magazine. He is good on the Veena and the \iolin. 

Qwii49u£ pprfmsft—Rangasami Moodaliar Kulitalai. He is a Sangeetha 
Vidwan at Chidambaram now. 

QjrtiftsAffifiusft—Rangachariar. He is known as Rangachariar of Sriperum- 
buttoor. He is a disciple of Alasoor Krishna Iyer. He has a good ear for Talam 
(time). He could sing Pallavi in many Jatis. 

<$ifaffiffRiFiuil—Rangachariar a disciple of Tanjore Subbaraya Sastri. He 
could play the violin very gracefully and neatly. Chinna Singalachariar and Periya 
Singalachariar of Madras are his disciples.. 

Rangachariar of Chandragiri. A disciple of Subbaraya 
Sastri the son of Alasoor Krishna Iyer. He could play the Gamakams on the violin 
very gracefully. 

Gpoff—Rathina Devi noted for her Sangeeta Sahithyam and vocal 
music. She published 30 Nepaul and Punjab Keertanams in 1913. 

®iiL?j!0ltjiii£ pftGanft—Rabindranath Tajore. He belongs to the famous Tagore 
family of Bengal, he is a well known Vidwan in Sangeetam and Sahithyam of Bengal; 
author of the famous Gitanjali. 

<9*nftQjf*ffiiPiu*il—Raghavachariar. of Bangalore. A good singer. 

Raghava Iyengar. The munsiff of Mannargudi at present. 
He could sing the Gana Ragas well and could play the Veena also. 

QviMwiui—Raghavier. He is known as Ragavier of Coimbatore. He could 
sing beautifully appreciating and understanding the difference between Ghana, Naya 
and Desika Ragas. He is a disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar of Travancore 
State. 

(gkjiMMutuft, 9*imiv0iaB a8*nl, er&CugiA«@t—Raghava Iyer, Ramanuja Iyer and 
Yemberumanar. These are three brothers, of whom Raghava Iyer and Yemberumanar 
are very skilful on the violin. Ramanuja Iyer could sing Karnataka Ragas neatly. 
Namberumalaya, the son of Raghava Iyer, could play the Violin well. 

QviaoMHu!—Raghava Iyer. He and his son are noted for their skill on the 

Veena. 

Raja Jagath Jothir Mulla. 1650. The author of 
“ Sangeeta Sara Sangraham " and “ Sangeetha Bhaskaram.” 
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<g>*ifige Cm*lou&jj jiu CojAaCi-fluajJi ctlluu jr$r—R aja Jagadeesvara Rama 
Venkatesvara Ettappa Raja. 1899. The Raja of Ettiyapuram. One who appreciated 
music. He was clever in composing Sahityams. He has composed the Keertanam 
figOtouur* in the Khamas Ragam and “ wir** i ” in Bhairavi. 

Subbarama Deekshatar was his court Vidwan. He helped the Deekshatar in publishing 
his book 11 Sangeeta Sampradaya Pradarsani.” 

#ii«R CuR4«ftr 0 rG*rH—R aja Surendra Mohan Tagore, lie belongs 

to the well-known Tagore family who were considered unrivalled in Fine Arts and 
Painting. He was celebrated for his Sangeetha Sahityam in Bengal. He has 
written many books on music. He is a cousin of Rabindranath Tagore. 

$iigii t£Rrfr—Raja Mon King of Gwalior. He systematized the Thurubath. 
©*■18^ «iui—Raju Iyer of Lalgudi. He could play the Violin. 

Rana Kumbhakarna Mahimendra. (1450). Author 
of 44 Rasikapriya ”, ‘‘Sangeetha Meemamsa" and Sangeetha Raja.” 

®jr«0i£§a}0vastuft—Radhakrishna Iyer of Chitoor. He was a disciple of Thyaga- 
raja Iyer of Trivadi. He could sing religious Keertanams with great taste. 

®xR0if§a}«i* uitaipl—Radhakrishna Bhagavatar. He is at Kumbakonam at 
present. He could play the Violin and the Harmonium. 

ua4ft—Radhakrishna Bhagavatar. Son of Pallavi Soma Iyer 
of Talainayar. He is skilful on the Violin. He is alive now. 

®sc0H^ga>URrail— Radhakrishna Iyer, son of Rama Iyer of Lalgudi. Clever 
in singing and playing the Violin. He is alive now. 

fsipaMgaitavul— Radhakrishna Iyer, son Gopala Bhagavatar. He attained 
proficiency in music under Krishna Iyer of Kunnangudi. 

®sfliDjfg4}tm*jft—Radhakrishna Iyer. He could play the Kinjira. His son 
Thyagaraja Iyer is a graceful singer. 

®f«uB iR«i«R)ff mail— Ramakalastri Iyer. He is known as Vcena Kamakalastri 
Iyer. He was a well known Vidwan in music and playing the Veena. Veena Peruinal 
Iyer was fiis disciple. Kasturi Ranga Iyer of Deepambalpuram, Sontki Venkata 
Subbier, his son Sonthi Venkatarama Iyer, Sunkam V r eerabhadra Iyer, Sunkam Scenu 
Iyer—all these six were great Vidwans. 

gfislicpM mail— Ramakrishna Iyer of Salyamangalam. He could play the, 

Veena. 

frimaSgayi utaaipl—Ramakrishna Bhagavatar of Tinnevelly. He plays 
the Veena. 

®stuig§a>Uwaii— Ramakrishna Iyer. He is the Saniasthana Vidwan of 
Trevandrum. Son of Paramesvara Bhagavator. He is well-skilled in singing and 
playing the Violin. He lives now. 

®stiaf§i4tawajl—Ramakrishna Iyer of Velur. He sings well. 

®Rfntfg4>i—riil B.A., B.L. —Ramakrishna Iyer, B.A., B.L. Retired Sub-Judge, 
Palghat. He is very proficient in Music. He plays the veena well, lie is the author 
of many Essays on ‘South Indian Music' and on 'Srutis.' 
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9jiimu«iri£—-R amaswami of Karur. A good singer. 

f jrimmuriI Ramaswami Annavi. He was well known for his veena 

playing and for his knowledge of the science o' Bharatam in Tinnnevelly during the life 
time of Dalava Mudaliar. He taught singing and the veena to Vellai of Tinnevelly, 
Marimuttu, Sornam, Madura Kalimuttu and her daughter. 

#wl—Ramaswami Iyer, son of Venkatarama Iyer of Mysore. He 
and his brother Lakshmana Iyer are skilful players on the Veena. 

—Ramaswami. Generally known as Ramaswami of Koranadu. A 
disciple of Muttusami Deekshatar; skilful in Sangeetha Lakshanam. 

, 9niMaiii£— Ramaswami of Tiruvid^marudur. He could play the Mridan- 
gam with strict adherence to Thalam. 

*. (giRisrisaiiifl—Ramasami of Mayavaram. A player of Nagaswaram. 

9vfiMaiii6 asaiiiail—Ramaswami lyenger of Srirangam. He plays the Veena. 

9*«u)ai>aiii£ #iul—Ramaswami Iyer. He is a Vidwan in the Court of 
Trevandrum. His sons also are proficient in playing the Violin, Mridangam and other 
instruments. 

9 «rumuqjii£ asm I—Ramaswami of Conjeevaram. A Vidwan in music. 

0RiiAatfcuiif Ramaswami Iyer. Elder brother of Maha Vydianatha Iyer. 
He was a well known vidwan in Tamil, Telugu and Music. He has written Periya 
Puranam, and the biographies of Manickyavachakar, Markandeyar, Prahladan and 
others and Seetakalyanam in the shape of keertanams. He has composed 11 Thiru- 
vaiyattrandadi ” and u Thiruchendoor Santha Viruttam”. He obtained the title of 
" Monaisingam ’’ when he was Tamil vidwan in the Sethu Samasthanam. His son 
Vyai R. Subramania Iyer is a Tamil Pandit in St. Peter’s High School, Tanjoreand he 
has a good taste for music. 

•jrumuoiR ifi flpuft—Ramasami Iyer son of Kittu Qhagavatar of Trevandrum. 
A splendid player on the violin. He is now living. 

•iHiMMamti rbrjI— Ramasami Iyer. A disciple of Thirukodikaval Krishna 
Iyer. He could play the violin well. 

•iRiDmuRil as<ul—Ramaswami Iyer. He belongs to the family of Varahappa 
Iyer. He is a veenai vidwan. 

•iRiamtoiRiti |«^»—Ramaswami Deekshatar. .1735. Son of Venkatesvara 
Dikshatar. He learnt the Veena and Chathurdandiprakasika under Vythianatha 
Dikshatar, the grandson of Venkatamahki’s uncle in Madhyarjunam. He was Court 
Vidvan under Amara Singh Maharaja of Tanjore and received many honours. He had 
three sons,—-Muttusami Dikshatar, Chinnasami Dikshatar, and Balasami Dikshatar. 
This family was patronised by Manali Mutthukrishur. Mudaliar and his son Chinnya 
Mudaliar. He was anointed with gold in appreciation of the 108 Ragatala Malika he 
composed in the name of Chinnaya Mudaliar. It is said that when his second son, 
Chinnasami Dikshatar, lost his eyesight, he spent 45 days in the presence of the god 
Venkatachala Swami at Tirupati, praising him by singing the Ragam ‘Vehavahini' as 
Pallavi and composing Raga Malika in 48 other ragas, and returned with his son’s 
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eye sight restored. He has composed a Raga Malika on Meenatchi Amman in 44 ragas 
Chouka Varnams in Rcethigoula, Inthola, Manohari and Poomachandrika Ragas, 
Thana Varnams in the Sankarabharana Raga and many keertanams with the stamp of 
Venkata Krishna. He was a specialist in the Hamsadhwani Ragam and has composed 
padams in it. 

QfiiMWaiaifi. usaaipA—Kamasami bhagavatar. Of Lalgudi. A Sangeetha 

Vidwan. 

•siiM»ain£ uR*<uel—Ramasami Bhagavatar. A Sangeetha Vidwan. 

gtfffctaustfi usaai.^1—Ramasami Bhagavatar. A yogi and a disciple of Kittu 
Bhagavatar. He could play beautifully. 

•ffSiDovaiRiA utaai^l— Ramasami Bhagavatar of Thiruvisanallur. A Sangeetha 

Vidwan. 

ur***>qjri£—R amasctu Balaswami. He could not only play the 
Veena and the Mridangani but could sing very sweetly. He learnt Kshetraya Padams 
under Kuppiyer. 

G*R«Avut£tidr it«rs«^r—K amachandta Thondaman Maharajah. Of 
Pudukotai. He learnt music and the Veenai under Vecnai Subbukutti Iyer. He could 
sing well. 

^i«u)4*|t#i uRaei^l—Ramachandra Bhagavatar. He is the younger brother 
of Veenai Kalyanakrishna Iyer of Trivandrum. He could also play the Veena with 
great skill and charm. He is now living. 

QiRif>4*jt£* i.ta-sot^A—Ramachandra Bhagavatar. He was the Samasthana 
Vidwan of Kttiyapuram. He could sing with great skill and with strict adherence to 
Talam. 

<&iru>4* ( 4#i —Ramachandra Bhagavatar Samasthana Vidwan of 

Trivandrum. 

•sRio4*,t#v aB«>i— Ramachandra Iyer of Tiruvattoor. He plays the violin 

well. 

—Ramachandra Iyer nf Kcevalur near Negapatam. He 
sings with great charm. He is now living. 

•itiMfco «ai>i£—Ramanna. He belongs to the line of Matadhipatis. 
He plays the Veena and the Mridangam. 

9iRifi^iR«l—Rama I)asar t son of Gopannamathyar. He lived about 500 years 
ago. It is said that when he was Tahsildar in the Bhadrachalam Taluq, he was impri¬ 
soned by the Nawab for spending the Government funds in improving the temple of 
Ramabhadrar and in making jewels for the deity. He then prayed and sang many 
keertanams on Sri Rama. These kirtanams are in use even at the present day. He 
was very clever in Sangeeta Sahityam. 

•iaiA0R«&a—Rama Dasulu. The younger brother of Seshachatla Bhagavatar 
the Samasthana Sangeeta Vidwan of Pudukotah. He is skilled in composing 
Sahityam. He has composed many a keertanam with the stamp of Rama. 
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^nispidr—-Ramadoss of Bangalore. He could sing well. 

0riii>0ia»*aiii£— Ramadoss Swami of Tanjore. He belongs to the line of 
Mahratta Matadhipatis. He plays the Mridangam well. 

9*nfipt0dr— Ramanadhan Honourable P. He wrote the history of Haris- 
chandra in the form of a play in English, staged it in London and other great cities of 
Europe and made a name. He is a member of the Ceylon Legislative Council. 

9*iu> uiif; a«Faii«n unf—Rama Bharathi and Kalyana Bharathi. They belong 
to the village of Vettanoor in the Tanjore District. Both are clever in music and in 
singing. They were Samasthana Vidwans at Sivaganga and Pudukota respectively. 
GopalaT Bhagavatar, the son of Rama Bharathi, is a good singer. 

®isu> f«ai—Rama Row. Plays the Mridangam well. 

Ramanjulu. A disciple of Singalachariar. He sings Karnaticand 
Hindustan Keerianams well. 

•*«if>ng«02i jtMj$—Padala Ramanjulu Naidu. He could sing the padams of 
Kshetragnar, Sarangapani and Shetti Pattanam Seenu Iyer. 

Ojrmi>a$*&2i psajQ—Ramanjulu Naidu. He plays the Mridangam neatly. 

u»££ail—Ramamatyar 1550 A. D. son of Thimma Mathya. He was 
Samasthana Pandithar in the court of Venkatadri, the Emperor of Vizianagar. He 
was a magnificent exponent of the art of Bharatam. In appriciation of his skill he was 
called 44 j fiStm in the Samasthanam. He is the author of 4 EIa', 

4 Kathambam \ 4 Svaraangam’, 1 Vadya Prabandham’, 4 Panchathalesvariam \ 4 Sriranga 
vilasam' and other works. He also composed the important work 44 Sangeetha-swara- 
raela-Kalinithi, which contains all the lakshanams of music, at the request of the 
Emperor. 

•*siMif!p&--Kamamritham grandson of Krishna Iyer of Umayalpuram. He 
is clever in vocal musk and in playing the Violin. 

•siiMwjtp * 1 * 050 *—Ramananda Eteendrulu. He is the author of 
“Gouriraga Prabandham ” in Sanskrit. He seems to have lived after Ahobilar. 

•sustain Saji—Ramanuja Iyer of Thirunagari. He is skilled in playing 
the Veena and composing Sahithyams. 

Ramanujachariar. Brother of Doraisami' Iyengar of 
Tirupati. An excellent Vidwan in Veena and Violin. 

0fvuDVfpia a ^eRiPai>l—Ramanujachariar. Generally known as Ramanujaehariar 
of Padakapet A disciple of Veena Kuppier. He could play the Veena in strict ac¬ 
cordance to rules. He has composed many Varnams. 

maaipl—Ramudu Bhagavatar. Of Thirumalairajan Patnam. He is 
clever in elaborating Pallavi with Swarams and sounds 

•nouuAsil—Rama Iyengar. Of SriviUiputoor. He plays the violin well. 
His student Kanthadai Thirumalai Iyengar could sing well, 

•ss«umu 4 miI—R ama Iyengar. A Sangeetba Vidwan. 

•iiwuail—Rama Iyer. He and his son Krishnaism are clever on the violin. 
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•jmna«iI—R ama Iyer. Generally known as Thirukunnam Rama Iyer. A 
student of Anantasayanam* Govinda Peraiqal. He could sing the Shatkalam well. 
His son Sami Sastrinr is also well-known for his singing. 

Kama Iyer of Lalgudi. A great musician. His son is Gurusami 
Iyer. He could sing well in strict adherence to rules. I It- is an excellent player on 
the Ghatam. His second son Radhakrishnier is also good in singing and in playing on 
the violin. 

•ftfaFiGau—Ram Saheb. Also known as 44 Nimlakar,Saheb". He *6 a charm¬ 
ing and beautiful singer. He plays the Veena and the violin also with great taste. 
He has established his reputation as a great Vidwan by exhibiting his talents in places 
like Baroda. 

9 ftaj« 4 *ifijil—Rayachariar. Samasthana Vidwan of Vizianagaram. Learnt 
music under Gururayachariar. He could sing many Jatis in Kathamargam in strict 
accordance to Talam. 

990SI ptmifori—-Hridaya Narayanar. The author of 11 Hridayaprakasika”, 
a treatise on music. 

•*Nl«aA0£*ifiuaft—Lakshmanachariar. He is a Vidwan with wonderful 
Satavadhanam powers. He is very skilful in performing Harikathas and Bhagavat 
Katha prasangam. 

9*>t:«t£aRjt0 ia«rii£I~ Laksmi Kanta maharajah. Proficient in Sanskrit and 
Music. He has composed Keertanams, Varnams and Sahitynms. They are held in 
high esteem even at the present day. 

£ jBifiaiasr utq—Lakshmi Narayana Babu of Vizianagaram Samasthanam 
is well known for his skill in playing the Rudra Veena. 

Lakshmier. A disciple of Venkatarama Bhagavatar who learnt 
music under Sadasiva Row. He could sing the Keertanams of Sadasiva Row and 
Tyaga Iyer very neatly. lyah Iyah, his brother-in-law could also sing Sadasiva Row’s 
Keertanams with great taste. 


&_ 

aOu£f i 6<2*iGs"— Upandra Kiso Ray. A great Calcutta musician. 

<5T 

aAGugiMQl—Yemberumanar. He could play the violin wonderfully well. 

Hia son Desikulu is a charming player of Veena and the violin. 

ST 

—Yenadi. Renowned for his cleverness in teaching the art of Bharatam. 
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8BttiR««ifi—Iyasami of Negapatani. A neat player on the Violin. 
agiuvfffi£~-lyas'ami of Tirpvarur. Disciple of Muttusami Deekshatar. He has 
composed many Tanam$ f Varnams and Keertanams. 

8IUR unaaipil —Iya Bhagavatar. One of the best students of Tyaga Iyer; known 
for his excellence on the Veena and the violin and in singing Ragani and Pallavi. 
His student was Sivaramakrishna Iyer. 

. a5ttj«»aiiu)l—lyavaier of Tiruvalam in N. Arcot. Famous for singing Pallavi 
and Ragam. He was Samasthana Vidwan of Mysore under Maharajah Krishna Raja 
Oodayar. His disciple was Sadasivarayar of Mysore. 

asajisMuioll—Iyavaier. Son of Venkatasubbier of Tanjore and brother of Anai 
Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan during the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah (1787—1798). 
A great scholar in Sanskrit. Tamil and Telugu. Vyacheri Dorasami Iyer alias 
Panchanada Iyer was his student. 



^uaMJiul—Odappier generally known as Chikka Odappier. He was an 
excellent Vidwan 011 the Veena in the Tanjore Samasthanam. Veenai Vijayavarahappa 
Iyer and Challagali Veeraraghaviah were two brothers who belonged to the same 
family. 

dB 

•M—■Katchi?A skilful player of Mridangam. 

•&£ atmoff —Katchi Sastri. The nephew of Syamasastri. He could sing well 
and play the violin also. He has a good ear for Talam. 

Kasturirangier of Deepambalpuram. A student of Veena 
Chinna Kalastri Iyer. He was noted for his-music. 

dfc®6uii unacupft— Kaduva Bhagavatar; otherwise known as Muttya Bhagavatar 
also. He belonged to the village of Samboor Vadagari of Trevandrum. He has 
earned a good name for his vocal music and for his particular skill in Talam. 

astul—Ganapati Iyer. Generally known as Mukkay Ganapati Iyer. He 
is the Samasthana Vidwan of Travancore A student of Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
He could sing exceedingly well. 

m*u£ ssiuA—G anapati Iyer of Tanjore. He was a Sub-judge; very clever in 
playing the Veena and in singing. ■ . 

*mu# *fadk—Ganapati, Sastrigal of Melatoor, Uncle of Subramania Iyer. 
He could s|ng very-charmingly without shaking his head and with knives tied round. 
He knew the science of Talam well.. He has obtained special honours in all the chief 
samasthanams. Those who have learnt Nrityam under him in the art of dancing are 
specially clever in Talam. 
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•0 mm dfid-uiaisdfid—Ganesa girki and Bava girki— Residents of Poona. 
They were specialists in singing Thurbath, Kya), Tillana, Thomreel, Kajal, Lavani, 
Tharanal and other ragas and also Tappa Ragam which would try the patience of other 
singers. 

•dk|plaitfi iSdrta—Kannusami Pillai. A Vidwan in Bharata Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. He has received numerous presents in Samasthanams like Malayalam and 
Ramnad. He was employed in the court of Baroda on a monthly salary of Rs 75 and 
a batta of Rs. 15 and taught music there to many for 10 years. 

•dbrw*Riff iiai—Kannusami Row. Brother of Chittu Swami Row. The 
brothers were at Pudukota Samasthanam. Kannusami Row is noted for his excellent 
playing on the flute, violin, harmonium and Sarahat. He is now living. 

sfrstiS —Kandasami of Tanjore. A charming singer, skilled in the science of 
# Talarft. He is clever in teaching the art of dancing. 

iSdrSm—Kandasami Pillai. He is the son of Meenakshisundara Annavi* 
a descendant of the Nattuva family who were hereditary servants attached to the 
temple of Meenakshisundarar at Madura. He is clever for his Bharata Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. 

•cAuro* Kalyanakrishnier. He belonged to the court of Travancore. 

He is a wonderfully charming player on the Veena. His brother Kamachandra 
Bhagavatar could play the Veena in strict accordance with established rules and with 
neatness. 

•fffaiR •*•;!£ iSdrfcii—Kalyanasundaram Pillai. A proficient in Bharata 
Sangeeta Sahityam. Son of Meenakshisundaram Annavi, a descendant of the Nattuva 
family who were hereditary servants attached to the temple at Madura. 

•tftuRiar uagf —Kalyana Bharati of Vetannor in the Pattukkota Taluq. lie 
was at the Samasthanam of Pudukotah. A good singer. 

c£«0(B>0ft—Kallinathar 1553 A. L>. Son of Lakshmanachariar who belonged to 
the family of Ramamatya. He was the Samasthana Vidwan at Imperial Vjzianagar 
during the reign of Immidi Devaraya Chakravarti. His commentary on the 
“ Sangeeta Ratnakaram 0 is held in the highest esteem by all. On account of his pro¬ 
found scholarship he received the appellations of M Chatura Kallinadha" “ Abhinava 
Bharauchariar” and 41 Kalkinatha." 

uk|f, £ftuL|f ai«g—Garbhapuri. Darmapuri Varu. These have composed 
many Javalies with the stamp of Garbhapuri and Darmapuri. 

•draff— Kanni, son of Fiddle Abboyee of Kumbakonam. He could play the 
Mridangam well. 

•draff— Kanni. Goldsmith Kanni. He is skilful on the violin, Mridangam and 

Ghatam. 

•drtaraM—Kannaya. Kan nay a garu of Tanjore. A great Lakshana Vidwan. 

His students are Mukundayya, Chintamani. and Vaddi Subbayya. He is now living. 

! 

4-—-* 
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ftiijtfaDaif Kan tees vara Annavi. A descendant of the Nattuva family 

which was hereditarily attached to the temple of Meenakshisundarcsar at Madura- 
He is clever in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

4ii5ifGtu^ Gabrial .Catechist of Nallur in the TinneveUy District. 

He has composd many Kecrtanams pregnant with beautiful ideas. 

aiuuiiaan 8 —Kamaraju. He was at the Samasthanam of Vizianagaram. He 
was a noted Vidwan on the violin and Abhinayam (gestures) and he possessed 
Talagnanain. 

aivariicn’lf asiult—Kalastri Iyer -Vmtui. Brother of Veenai Samba Iyer. He 
w$s the Samasthana Vidwan in Tanjore under Sarabhoji maharajah (1798—1824). 
His wife also had a good knowledge of the Veena which she exhibited before the 
Ranees. It is traditionally said that he was professionally jealous of his own son 
because he (the son) was a skilful player on the Veena. 

fifi 

£tl<Buii&eipil— Kittu Bhagavatar. Samasthana Vidwan of Travancore. A 
student of Paramesvara Bhagavatar. He could play the Surabat charmingly. Yogi 
Ramaswami Bhagavatar was his disciple. 

£if 11$ &cS —Giri Raja Kavi of Thiruvarur. He was the Court Vidwan at 
Tanjore during the time of Shaji maharajah (1687-1711), the second of the Mahratta 
sovereigns who ruled over Tanjore. He considered music as his great treasure. He 
has composed many Keertanams which reflect devotion to God and which contain the 
essence of Vedantam. 

^ if a m,i nun—Girivasappa. He was clever in teaching Bharatam (dancing). 

f $A}cnr4{ii£ asujft—Krishnasami Iyer. Son of Veenai Kuppier of Tiruvattoor. 
A very skilful player on the Veena and the violin. His voice was as sweet as the 
sounds produced on the strings. 

£§A}«sr4iit£ lunpajirtfai .mGiuu —Krishnasami Yadava Row Saheb. Brother-in- 
law of Sivaji maharajah of Tanjore. A good singer and player on instruments like the 
Veena. He learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. 

£5040* unaai^it—Krishna Bhagavatar of Tanjore. He had a good knowledge 
of Karnatic and Hindustani music. He could skilfully play the Surabat, the Violini 
the Mridangam and the Kinjira. He could delight an audience by the performance of 
Harikathas. He originated the new method of performing Harikatha in which the 
northern method of interspersing the Katha with the Kannis, and the southern method 
of performing it with a mixture of Keertanams, prose, Pattu and danying were happily 
combined. jSo his Kathas consisted of Keertanams, Dindi, Jakies and Pattu. It was 
only after him the Katha performers were recognised as a separate school. He had 
the special gift of charming an audience by his performance. His well known disciple 
is Panchapakesa Bhagavatar. 
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f 5*}flBrLjtji—Krishnappa. He is known as Bidaram Krishnappa. He is a 
Vidwan in the Samasthanam of Mysore. He plays the Veena well and is able to sing 
in all the three Sthayis. 

*** flvuus—Krishnappa. Known as Nartaka Krishnappa, a resident of 
Tanjore. He could play the Mel^m beautifully. 

—Krishnamachariar. Generally known as Krishnamachariar 
of Kolattur. A disciple of Subramania Iyer of Madras. He could play the Violin with 
great charm and is well-known as a proficient in the art of teaching music. 

£§«i}OTu>R&*BiftuiiA—Krishnamachariar. Noted for his Veena playing and 

singing. 

—Krishnamachariar of Kalattipeta. A student of Singala- 
chariar of Madras. He could play the Violin. 

*»•*«■»» w— Krishnamoorti. Generally known as Vasu Krishnamoorti. He 
could play the Veena neatly and charmingly in strict accordance with the rules of 
Gamakam. 

~ Krishnaji. A well-known skilful player of Nagaswaram in Tanjore. 

Luofivnu Gpoiaeo—Krishnaji Ballal Deval. Retired Deputy Collector. 
He has made many researches into the theory of the 22 srutis with the help of Abdul 
Karecm, a celebrated Hindustani Musician, and has produced a book on the same as a 
result of his labours. 

£$A%taoriiiii&iiil—Krishna Iyengar. He was the District Munsiff of Trichino- 
poly. He was clever on the Veena and in singing. 

£g«i}t«aoiiu&!£iil—Krishna Iyengar of Madura. He was a skilful musician and 
could sing Ragam and Pallavi well. 

—Krishnayyar. Generally known as Krishna Iyer of Palghaut. A 
good player on the Mridangam. 

—Krishnayyar of Umayalpurani. A student of Venkatasubbier 
of Manombuchavadi, Tanjore. He is proficient in music, and is a good teacher of 
music. Panchapakesa Sastriar of Mayavaram learnt under him. 

tar tut—Krishna Iyer. Generally known as Veenai Krishnayya. Son of 
Adaippayyar. He is skilful in playing the Veena and music in general. He was a 
great adept in the science of Talam. He has composed songs in praise of the Maha¬ 
rajas of Mysore, Vizianagaram and Pudukotah. He was such a master of Seven Talams 
that while he sang in Dhruva Talani and six others in six different Yalams he could 
begin again in the Dhruva Talam when be finished with his Pallavi. Vcenai Subbu- 
kutti Iyer was his son. 

—Krishnayyar. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

£g«i}tariut—Krishnayyar. Known as Challagali Krishnayyar. Son of Pallavi 
Gopalayyar. He was the Samasthana Vidwan during the reign of Sivaji maharajah of 
Tanjore (1824-1865;. An adept in singing and playing the Veena. He could play the 
Veena in strict accordance to rules and with great charm without touching the side 
strings at all. His singing and playing were so sweet and gentle as the southerly 
breeze that he received the surname of Challagali Krishnayyar. His disciples were 
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Tyagaraja Deekshatar of Tiruvalangadu f Sadasiva Iyer of Venukkurutchi, Neelakanta 
Sastri of Conjeevaram, Dharma Deekshatar of Akhilandapuram and Veena Vydyanatha 
Iyer of Mayavaram. 

£ garter sift—Krishnayyar. Known as Ghanam Krishnayyar of Udayarpala- 
yam. A Vidwan in Tamil and music. Clever in singing Pallavi. His padams were 
noted for their Sringara Rasam and difficult Varnakramams. He has composed many 
padams on the Zemindar of Udayarpalayam. He is said to be a contemporary of the 
great Tyagayyar. 

—Krishnayyar of Tirukkalukkundram. He could sing 

* Ghanartfs’ tying knives round his head. He has composed many keertanams. 

£gii}tariuA— Krishnayyar known as Dasavadyam Krishnayyar. Son of 
Appayyar. He has been honored in many Samasthanams for his playing on many 
instruments and for his special singing of Hindustani songs. 

Krishnayyar. Son of Amancham Kuppayar of Tanjore. A good 

singer. 

—Krishnayyar of Chidambaram. A disciple of Pallavi Sivarama 
Iyer. Very proficient in music. He could sing strictly in accordance with the rules 
of Karnatic music. 

Krishnayyar of Tirukodikaval. He has practised violin playing 
to a very large extent. He could play with great charm. 

Igi^tanujl—Krishnayyar of Umayalpuram. Very clever in music. Rajaram 
Row, who is his relative and who learnt under him,- is a clever exponent of Tyagay¬ 
yar s keertanams. 

fgife^tariu!—Krishnayyar of Kumbakonam. He could sing even very difficult - 
Swarams with skill, and charm. 

—Krishnayyar of Kunnangudi. Very clever in music. His 
desciples were Radhakrishnayyar and Dasarathi iyer, son of Gopala Bhagavatar. 

—Krishnayyar. Generally known as Surabat Krishnayyar. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. Specially gifted in playing on the Surabat. He 
had practised the instrument so well that he could play it in strict accordance to 
Talam and make it sound like the Veena to hearers frojm outside. 

< 4§«}tanuft—Krishnayyar of Palani. He had great skill in playing the Ghatam. 

Krishnayyar of Kunnargudi. He was Samasthana Vidwan of 
Ramnad. He has composed many Varnams and Tillanahs. 

£ga}tariuft— Alasoor Krishnayyar a student of Pallavi Sivaramayyar. He 
was Vidwan at the Mysore Samasthanam and made himself famous for singing Pallavi 
and in keeping to strict Talam. He taught music to Nakhas Rudrappa, his grand¬ 
son Subbanna and to Rangachariar of Sriperumboothoor. His son is Subbaraya 
Sastriar. 

Krishnayyar. Generally known as Tirupalli Krishnayyar. He 
could play the violin well. 

f §a%lMrail—Krishnayyar known as Mylapore Krishnayyar. He had a gift 
for music. He has composed many Varnams. 
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fga^tanul—Krishnayyar a native of Talainayar. He was the court jester 
under Sarabhoji maharajah of Tanjore (1798-1824). He knew music. Pailavi Somu 
Iyer was his son. 

fgaitonul—-Krishnayyar known as Pondicherry Krishnayyar. He was in 
Tinneveliy. He could play the Violin well. 

Krishnayyar. Known as Niraghautam Krishnayyar. He was 
attached to Vijayanagaram Samasthanam. He could sing well. 

Jtg«4tarajft—Krishnayyar known as Kote Vadyam Krishnayyar, for his 
efficiency in that particular art. 

£GfR«>Cfli>—J. Grosset of Lyons (France). A French gentleman greatly interest¬ 
ed in Indian music. He has mastered Sanskrit and has translated the Bharata Natya 
Sastram of Bharata into French and has published it. 

£flrCuidbnlatf—E. Clements I.C.S. He is a.judge at Satara in Bombay. He 
has written the preface to “ Deval’s twenty-two Srutis ” and has published a book of 
his own called “ Introduction to the study of Indian music." 

0 

Guiwrdr— Kunju Menon. Sub-judge of Calicut. He was skilled in playing 
the Vcena and in singing. 

§ilaM.iu« Gfftltf.tuift—Kuttaya Chettiar. A student of Pailavi Somu Iyer. He 
has practised all kinds of instruments. He sings well and is a patron of musicians. 

§ul|*ii£ —Kuppuswami. Two brothers elder and younger Kuppusami of 
Hyderabad. The senior can play the Violin very neatly in strict accordance to rules. 
He has composed many Vamams. The younger brother is equally good on the 
violin. 

§ul|*ii8 agtnl—Kuppuswami Iyer. He was at the Tanjore Samasthanam 
during the reigns of Amar Singh maharaja and Sarabhoji maharajah. His Keertanams 
are noted for their devotional element and his padams for their 'Sringara rasam He 
has composed many Keertanams and Padams with the stamp of Varada Venkata. 

§£114*118 ssajft—Kuppuswami Iyer. A native of Conjeevaram. He learnt 
music under Veena Kuppayyar of Madras. He could play the violin in strict accord¬ 
ance to rules. 

gCMsuujt—Kuppayyar. Known as Veenai Kuppayyar and Tiruvattoor 
Kuppayyar. 1850. He could play the Veena wonderfully well. He was also a beauti¬ 
ful singer. He was a great patron of Vidwans. He could also play the violin. He is 
the author .of many Varnams, Keertanams and Tillanabs. Hundreds of students 
learnt music of him. He not only taught them but kept them and fed them in his own 
house. He specially celebrated the festivals of Sri Rama Navami and Siva Ratri. 
He obtained the title of “ Gana Chakra varti” as he was proficient in all music. 
Venkataramana Iyer of Kurattavasi, Seetaramayyar and Ponnusami were the 
chief students of his. Krishnaswami Iyer, Ramaswami Iyer and Tyagaraja Iyer, 
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his sons, were also clever in music. His son Tyagaraja Iyer has published the 
Varnams, Keertanams and Tillanahs of the father. 

gLtoMjujii—Kuppayyar. Known as Amancham Kuppayyar. He was Vidwan in 
the Tanjore Samasthanam. He could sing padams very charmingly. His son Krishna 
Iyer could sing well. 

$ifiSjr*ni£ (fpctfiunit—Kumaraswami Mudaliar of Alvarkuritchi. A relation of 
Dalava Mudaliar. He was at Tinnevelly. He was skilful in music and in playing the 
Veena. 

• Guruswami of Conjeevaram. He and his brother Arunachalam 
are noted for their skill in playing the Mridangam and the Ghatam. 

§5<!Fiii£agiuli—Gurusami Iyer. Son of Rama Iyer, the Sangeeta Vidwan of 
Lalgudi. He could sing Karnatic music neatly and could also play the Ghatam. 

ggsnitf aguiil—Guruswami Iyer. A relation of Subramania Iyer of Madras and 
the student of Subbayyar of Andanoor. He plays the violin well. 

Gurumoorti Sastriar. 1 Ie lived in the village of Kayatraru 
(Tinnevelly District) during the closing years of Ramaswami Deekshatar. He posses¬ 
sed extraordinary skill in music. He is the author of many Geeta Prabandhams and 
Keertanams. He was very much honored by Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar of Madras. 

acauflPuiil—Gurumoorti Sastriar. Known as Paidala Gurumoorti 
Sastri. He lived in Madras. He could sing the Ghana, Naya and Desikams very neatly 
and skilfully. He has composed many Geeta Prabandhams and Keertanams. His 
brother Paidala Subbaraya Sastriar also sings well. 

julGail—Gurumoorti Nattuvar. Son of Mahadeva Annavi who came 
from Tinnevelly. He was a famous Vidwan in playing the Veena, in teaching the art of 
Bharatam and in composing Sahityam. He was invited to Madras by Cunniah Chettiar 
for teaching to his relations and was treated by him with great kindness. He taught 
music to Muttusami and Thambusami, his sons, and to Ponnusami and Appakannu, 
and many other students. 

§5xinuii&iiifujitlt—Gururayachariar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Vizianaga- 
ram. He was famous for singing the Ghana, Naya and Desikams with great discrimina¬ 
tion. He is the author of many Tanams, Swarajatis, Ragachittas, Swarapallavis, 
Pallavimurais and Geetas. He could elaborately play the Shatkalams on the Veena. 
He was presented with an umbrella, white fans etc., by the maharajah as a mark of 
honour. Many learnt music of him. 

§*>Cff*ivu Gugumir—Kulasekharaperumal. The Maharajah of Travancore. 
He was gifted with the knowledge of Malayalam, Telugu, Hindustani, Sanskrit and the 
English language. He was very learned in music and took a special interest in it. He 
has composed many Chouka Varnams and Keertanams in Rakti and Desika Ragas 
with the name of * Padmanabha’ at'the end. He patronised many Sangeeta Vidwans. 
He invited Vadivel Nattuvanar from the Tanjore Samasthanam and kept him at his 
Court for teaching music and dancing and presented him with a Veena, violin and 
Tambur, all made of ivory. 
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tDivefarif.*/—Gulab Mantil. He was a descendant of Meean Tansen (Tata- 
chari) who was Vidwan at the Court of Akbar. He became Samasthana Vidwan of 
Sivaganga. He was skilful in playing the instruments. 

Gicwi£i|w—Gulab Moideen of Hyderabad. A charming singer of 
Hindustani. His nephew could also sing and play well on the Sittara and Tapela. 

ah- 

AbOiorffirf ggtuii—Koovanaswami Iyer. His TalaVarnam in the Nataikurinchi 
Ragam has earned a very good name. He was the brother of Govindasnmi Iyer who 
was Samasthana Vidwan at Karvadi. 

Q® 

C&idio»&ipp£i i^ehaBw—(jrangaimuthu Pillai of rinnevelly. tic is Vidwan 
attached to the temple of Anavarata dana nather at Madura. He has taught the art 
of dancing to many in Madura. lie has written a treatise called “ Natauadi Vadya 
Ranjanam ” at the request and permission of Kaviraj Nellayappa Pillai who is the 
brother of Mutthirappa Pillai, the son of Kuppaiandi Pillai, Mirasdar of Kallumadai in 
Ramnad District. 

GaiiiaD&ty>££j —Gangaimuttu Natfuvanar of Tanjorc. Famous for his 

Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. Subbaraya Nattuvanar and Chidambara Nattuvanar are 
his sons. 

(3 c® 

Gft<jc9>euujR—Kesavayya known Sis Bobbili Kesavayya. He was Samasthana 
Vidwan at Bobbili. He visited di die rent Saniasthanams and received honours. He 
visited Tanjore during the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah (1798-1824). He has success¬ 
fully solved many knotty points in music which were considered impossible by 
others. 

Q®/r 

Gar cfacRL.tuft—Kondayyar. Brother of Veena Perumal Iyer. Had a special 
gift in music. 

©AiiifcrwH-ttjll—Kondayyar of Masulipatam. He could sing the Sapta Swarams, 
Pallavis, and Grahaswarams strictly in accordance with established rules. He was, 
therefore, known as “ Swaranl Kondayyar.’ 1 

( 3 c® IT 

C«riLom.*ri££ CTpcult—Kottaiswami Tevar. Zemindar of Palavanattam. He 
made himself skilful in music and playing the Veena by having Radhakrishna Iyer, 
the Sangeeta Vidwan of Lalgudi, always with him. It is only twelve years since he 
died. 

G*«ilflM.iu>—Kottayyah of Masulipatam. He could play the violin and 
accompany it with singing at the same time. 
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Ojki^dn-iROMoiut—Kodandaramayyar of Srirangam. He could play Karnatic 
Ragaa on the violin tuned on English Musical principles but in strict accordance with 
rules. His brother was equally clever in doing so. 

OftsuMulga}** umif—Gopalakrishna Bharati. He was at Anaitandavapuram. 
He was extensively imaginative. He is the author of Nandanar Charitram, Ragamali- 
kas and many Keertanams. 

G«rur*ufri£ aeujl—Gopalaswami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Pudukottah. 
Son of Matru-bhootayyah. He was one who understood Sangeeta Lakshanams well. 
He could sing Pallavi with great skill, with due appreciation of old Ragas and the 
amsams of Ragas. 

ggiuft—Gopalaswami Iyer. A descendant of Veenai Varahappayar; 
specially skilled in playing the Veena and in Sangeeta Lakshanam. He has received 
honours in many places. He is now Vidwan at the court of the Zemindar of 
Ilaiyarasanendal. 

CftiuiM jiniftAaf—G opal a Naicker, a Sangeeta Vidwan in Tanjore. 

G«surru —Gopala Bhagavatar of Varahoor. He was extensively 

known for his skill in performing Harikathas. 

G«ru*«v uRtcupl— Gopala Bhagavatar. Son of Rama Bharati. He learnt 
music under his father and Tyagaraja Iyer. He could sing well. 

Garurcu uRMipft-— Gopala Bhagavatar, a disciple of Paramesvara Bhagavatar 
of the Travancore Samasthanam. He could sing well. 

GaRURtoaill —Gopalayyar, a student of Venkataramayyar of Karur. He plays 
the violin. 

GtRURtoiuft— Gopalayyar, known as Pallavi Gopalayyar. A disciple of 
Patchimiriam Audappayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan during the reigns' of 
Amarasing maharajah and Sarabhoji maharajah of Tanjore. He has composed many 
Vamams and Keertanams. The Tana Varnam called 4 Vanajakchi' shows his 
extreme skill in adapting Swarams to suit his Sahityam. He has composed Tana 
Varnams in Autitalam in Kambodi and Todi Ragas with the name of* Venkata ’ at the 
end. As he was very clever in singing Pallavi, he was called * Pallavi 4 Gopalayyar. 

OaRURSMiul—Gopalayyar, known as Nerur Gopalayyar. He is a charming 
singer. He is living now. 

G*rur& ^mui—Gopala Naik 1313. He was the most famous of the Vidwans 
taken by Malik kafar, the general of Alauddin, Emperor of Delhi, from South India. 

Oatefffti »*ul—Govinda Iyer. Son of Doraswami Iyer. Famous for his Veena 
playing and music. 

G*i«&fp«R!fi-~Govindasamt of Coimbatore. A good violinist. 

G*Rity0«Ri£ astuA—Govindasami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Karvadi. Avery 
learned .musician. He has composed very charming Sahityams makings collection 
of Telugu Padams. He is also the author of many Varnams in Navaroja and 
Kedara gowla Ragas. He seems to have liyed before the time of Audappayyar. 
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0*ttf gut—Govindasfcni Iyer. A very learned professor of music and 

Sahityam. He has composed five excellent Varnamettus. He is also a good singer. 

CavafffcffiiEiSdriw—Govindasami Pillai of Trichinopoly. A good violinist 
He is now.living. 

Govinda Sivam. Son of Madhyarjunam Doraswami Iyer. 
He and his brother Sabhapati Iyer learnt music under Tyagaraja and were well- 
known for their skill in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Keerta- 
nams in Tamil in praise of Siva. 

Castffti |su}pt—Govinda Deekshatar. He was prime minister to Atchutappa 
Naicker, the second of the Nayak sovereigns who ruled over Tanjore (1572-1614). He 
was well-versed in music, and has composed many Lakshana Geetams. It is tradition¬ 
ally believed that he was the first to introduce the 24 frets in the Veena, and .that 
before his time they were adjusted with reference to Prakriti and Vikriti swarams 
according as occasion arose. 

OcfaTil^iARadr—Govinda Maran. He was in the Travancore Samasthanam. 
He was known as Shatkala Govinda Doss. He was a famous Vidwan in music and 
Veena playing. He once visited Tyagaraja Iyer at Tiruvadi and played on his Veena 
so wonderfully that the latter sang the Keertanam beginning with the words 11 crfrOai 
uaispui aimrjU<P£ oijUarp. ” There are many gifted persons ; thanks to them all. 

<9F 

*cdupjr ij££-~Sahastra Buddhi. Secretary of the Poona Gayan Samaj and 
author of “ Sangeeta Bodhini." 

fftiaiA ffidu£iP—Sangania Sastri. Brother-in-law of Nandigama Venkayya of 
Bobbili Samasthanam. He could play the Veena and violin with charm. 

sfavviai oS'cnioipip *1«u—Sankara Row and Visvanatha Row. . Two brothers. 
Besides being the Court physicians at Tanjore, they possessed the gift of music. The 
former was a skilful player on‘the Surabath and a clever singer. 

fftecaxiuft—Sankarayyar of Cannanore. He was clever in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. 

stacnvajl— Sankarayyar. A student of Tyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvattur, and a 
very successful teacher of music. 

fglftfapul— Sanjeevi Iyer. A disciple of Patchimiriam Audappayyar and 
brother of Pallavi Gopalayyar. He is a proficient musician. Pallavi Sitaramayyar is 
his son. 

viai—Sanjeevi Row. A disciple of Sarabha Sastri. He plays the flute 
well. He is a living musician. 

*«.G*fij0sa|Q'-’Sathagopa Naidu. A very skilful player on the Veena. 

#<li.&(SdrSHr—Chattam Pillai of Prakasapuram in Tinnevelly District. He has 
composed many Keertnams full of beautiful ideas. 

out—Sadasiva Iyer, known as Velukuritchi Sadasiva Iyer. A disci¬ 
ple of Challagali Krishna Iyer. He is very clever in music. 
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—Sadasiva Brahmam. He lived in Karur, Nerur and other 
places. His Sanskrit Keertanams are still in use. He lived about 175 years ago. 

4F0S&U&—Sadasivam. He was good on the violin and Harmonium. 

ffpivlaiffiidl—Sadasivarayar. He was Sangeeta Vidwan in the Mysore 
Samasthanam. He was well-versed in Sanskrit and Telugu. He has composed many 
Varnams and Tillanahs. His compositions are in use even at the present day under the 
title of “ the Kritis of Mr. Rayar.” He was rich and patronised vidwans in a very 
generous manner, knowing the merits of different individuals. 

ffpliujiiipar sLuG^amt—Sattyanathan. Catechist of Tanjore. He is the author of 
many Reertanams full of excellent ideas. 

«£—Chatrasingh. A good Hindustani singer. His nephew Sundarasingh 
was a good violinist. 

ailfjr OffAxandu^iPuinll—Chandrasekhara Sastriar of Bangalore. He was a 
learned scholar in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Javalis which 
finish with the name of Balachandra. 

—Chandra Prabhu. A famous Vidvan of Bhownagar. 

ffURul—Sabhapati of Chidambaram. A student of Krishna Iyer of Chidam¬ 
baram. A charming singer. 

auRu#—Sabhapati. He was very clever in playing the Melam and in teach¬ 
ing the art of dancing. 

auru^—S abhapati. Brother of Amboiyiram. He is famous for his singing and 
playing the violin. His son Abboy is a good violinist while his other son Kanni plays 
the Mridangam well. 

ffURu£ aswft—Sabhapati Iyer of Mannargudi. A famous Vidwan in the science 
of dancing. He has written many Padams in praise of Rajagopal. 

ffuRul ggiuft—Sabhapati Iyer. Son of Duraisami Iyer of Madhyarjunam. He 
learned music under Tyagaraja Iyer and was good in Sangeetam and Sahityam. 

*uru£ fiu(Baig)(l—Sabhapati Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He was famous for his 
Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. He has received many honours in the shape of Todaand 
Kanthi from many kings and nobles. 

Sabhesa Iyer. Son of Sambasiva Iyer and a student of Maha 
Vydyanatha Iyer. He is clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He is also good on the 
violin. He lives in Madras. Mutthya Bhagavatar of Harikesavanallur is his student. 

*upifQ$ uRaajpft—Saptarishi Bhagavatar of Tanjore.: A learned Pandit in 
Sanskrit and the Vedas. Has a special gift for music. He performs Harikathas also. 

ffvu *Ra\>£ifujRft—Sarabha Sastri of Kumbakonam. Was specially good at 
Sangeetam and Sahityam. He had the gift of elaborating Ragas with great charm on 
the flute. 

Alai arod^PiurA—S arva Sastriar (Sishtu). A great Veena Vidwan in the court 
of Bobbili. His brother was Sishtu Chalamayya. 
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Chalamayya, known as Sishtu Chalamayya. He could play the Veena 
in strict accordance with rules. His brother Sishtu Bhagavanlu has practised the 
Veena to a remarkable degree. 

ffGuoSWi# asuJtent—Savyasachi Iyengar. He was Vidwan at the Mysore 
Samasthanam. He could play the Veena so skilfully with either hand that he receiv¬ 
ed the surnams of' 4 Savyasachi". He has practised the Veena to such a large extent 
that when he combines different Mettu Jatis on the Veena it is exquisite. 

ajugoarib oJdfuGiL.—Satgunam Winfred. A preacher. He has composed many 
Keertanams noted for their extreme devotion. 

c rrr 

ffRudbrg}—Samannah, known as Veenai Samannah- Samasthana Vidwan at 
Mysore. He could play the gamakamargams on the Veena very charmingly and in 
accordance with rules. His son is also good on the Veena. His son-in-law Subbara- 
yar is a good singer. He has the gift of teaching music. 

«Mf>5Rgg MM_ujflft—Chamaraja Udaiyar. The Maharajah of Mysore. Famous 
for his music and Veena playing. 

«ru)SsiriuA—S yamalayyar of Tinnevelly. A good violinist. 

4FRu>R 4FRai>liftuR!—Syama Sastriar 1763. He was born at Tiruvarur. A famous 
Vidwan in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He is the author of many Keertanams. His 
Sahityams, Swarajatis, Tanavarriams with the name of Syama Krishna specially 
display his imaginative skill and minuteness of Talam. Subbaraya Sastriar, the 
son of Alasoor Krishnayyar, was his student. 

*Rt£|SR0 Swaminatha Iyer, known as Palamaneri Swaminatha Iyer. A 
disciple of Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He is a famous Vidwan in Sangeeta Lakshyam and 
Lakshanam. He could sing in the three Sthayis with great charm playing the violin 
for his accompaniment. He is the author of “ Ragavibodhini". He is one of the pre¬ 
sent day musicians who could play the Karnatic Ragas neatly. 

»ri£jbr0 *r«i>#iP—S waminatha Sastri, son of Ramayyar of Tirukunram. A 
good singer. 

—Swaminathan of Tanjore. He knows music and Bharata Shastram. 
He is good at teaching the art of dancing. His son Govindasami has the same reputa¬ 
tion in music like the father. 

*ri£|M#«I r—Swaminathan of Tanjore. Clever in teaching the art of Bharata 
Shastram. 

*Ri£p«0<ir—Swaminathan of Chidambaram. He and his brother Vengu are 
well known for their skill in playing the Mridangam. 

aftfciR iSdrSnr—Samia Pillai, son of Thyagaraja Pillai of Tanjore. He is clever 
in teaching singing and the violin. 

Sami Row, a skilful player of Mridangam. 

*ip§iLit.—Syamukutti. He and his brother Appukutti are specially famous 
for their music and singing. 
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mommuI—S amayyar, son of Mahadeva Iyer who is the disciple of Paramesvara 
Bbagavatar. He is clever in playing the Veena and in singing*. 

aiwMift—-Samayyar. He and his son Balakrishna Iyer are good violinists. 

fisutul —Samayyar of Karur. He and his brothers Periya Devayya and 
Chinna Devayya are good singers and violinists. 

®ul—Samba Iyer, known as Veenai Samba Iyer of Tanjore. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore. He could sing the Vedas and Upanishads well with 
Veena ‘accompaniment He was specially gifted for Ghanamargam. He would 
bring on each separate aksharam in a ThilJanah with such clearness and elaborate¬ 
ness that his playing would sound so grand as if produced by hundreds of Veenas. 
Bangaruswami Iyer was his son. 

*fAu#«i sail—Sambasiva Iyer, son of Sabhapati Iyer. A good violinist. 
His son Sabhesa Iyer is the teacher of Muttya Bhagavatar. 

sidi —Sambamurti Row, B. A., B. L of Tanjore. He plays the 
Veena well and has a gift for music. 

ante OjmuI—S arngadevar of Kashmere. Son of Soddaladevar. He was 
Samasthana Vidwan at the court of Simgana Raja who ruled at Doulatabad or 
Deogiri or Devagiri between 1210 and 124; A.D. He was very learned in Sanskrit 
dnd music. He wrote a book on Vedanta philosophy, called 4 Adhyatma Vivekam ’ 
and also the well known standard work f Sangeeta Ratnakaram’ based on the 
opinions of musical experts such as Bharata, Matanga, Keertidhara, Kohala, Kambala, 
Aswatara, Anjaneya, Abhinavagupta and Somesvara. He received the surname of 
44 Nis-sanka which means” free from any doubt." 

MsitoufMf—-Sarangapani. He was at the Samasthanam of Karveti Nagar. 
He was very clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Padams 
full of great charm. 

aiiteutasP s>*4<l—Sarangapani Naidu. He and his grand-father Sathagopa 
Naidu were clever on the Veena and in teaching Music. 

SI 

I 

Maantnftuit —Singalachariar) two brothers. Known as Periya Singalachariar 
and Chinna Singalachariar of Tatchoor. They lived in Madras. They ieamt music 
under Subbaraya Sastriar, son of Samasastriar,. and his'disciple Rangachariar, the 
violinist. Periya Singalachariar plays the Violin in strict accordance with rules. He 
has composed Sahityams in Sanskrit and Telugu. He is very learned in musk and 
is the author of a number of keertanams and Javalis. His, brother Chinna Singala¬ 
chariar is widely known for his singing and his playing on the Surabath and the Violin. 
They have published the following works for the advancement of music ‘ Swara-man- 
jari, ’ 1 Gayaka-parijatam,' ‘ Sangeeta-kalanithi,’ 1 Gayaka-lochanam, ’ and * Gayaka- 
sidhanjanam.’ Among his students the following are well known; Venkataramsyya, 
Jalayya, Doraiswami Iyengar, Ramanujachariar, Narashnhachsriar of Tenmatham, 
Varadachariar, and his brother and Baubiah Sastri. 
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—Chittu Swami Row. Brother of Kannuswami Row of Pudu- 
kottah Samasthanam. He has practised the Surabath to a large extent, which he 
could play with great charm. 

fp&uv nut—Chidambara Iyer, known as Polakam Chidambara Iyer. He is 
specially skilled in singing and injplaying the Ghatam. 

ty&uff —Chidambara Nattuvanar of Tanjore, known lor his skill 

in Bharata Sangeeta Sahithyam. 

ffciuiaf— Chintamani. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

#jt#iiA<Mp—Chintamani. A disciple of Kanniah Garu of Tanjore. He could 
play the Sarandah with great skill. 

£«*•# apjuitj qthr&iS —Sivakasi Appavu Annavi. He is a descendant of 
the family which hereditarily rendered musical service in the temple at Sivakasi. He 
is very clever in Bharata Sangeetam. ~ 

i# —Sivasami Oodayar of Tanneerkunnam. He is a great 

Vidwan in singing and in playing the Veena and other instruments. 

lejffff&anuiuft—Sivasambayyar of Negapatam. A good singer. 

ftujiui uRsaipf—Sivarama Bhagavatar known as Andami Sivarama 
Bhagavatar. He is clever in performing Harikathas. 

usaaipl—Sivarama Bhagavatar of Tanjore. He is well-known for his 
Sangeeta Sahityam and skill in performing Harikathas. He is known as “ Chitrakavi” 
Sivarama Bhagavatar. 

£aifffiARdujpfui—Sivaramasramulu 1827. He lived at Tiruvarur. He is the 
author of 14 Nijabhajana Sukhapaddhati". Many of his Keertanams noted for devotion 
are in existence. 

faiftflMmut—Sivaramayyar, known as Pallavi Sivaramayyar. Son of Sanjeevi 
Iyer, brother of Pallavi Gopalayyar. He has a great reputation for singing Pallavi. 
His son is Fiddle Subbarow. 

laiiitAf ga}tOTaift—Sivaramakrishna Iyer. A good player on the Violin. 

#aiftiaf§a}tanul-~Sivaramakrishnayyar, son of Subbarama Bhagavatar, the 
disciple of Venkatasubbayyar of Manombuchavadi. He could play the Keertanams of 
Tyagaraja Iyer on the violin with charm. 

»Sivanandam. Son of Mahadeva Annavi of Tinnevelly. He was 
clever in Sangeetam and Bharatam. He had two sons, Mahadevan and Swaminathan* 
He has taught the art of dancing to Sadaimudi, Sundaram, Desur Subbalakshmi and 
Pudukotab Ammalu. 

#aiiar^b pC9ai0ft—Sivanandam Nattuvanar. Brother of Vadivalu Nattuva- 
nar of Tanjore. He was well-skilled in the science of Bharata Sangeetam, and in 
teaching gestures. He was made much of by Sivaji maharajah. He has taught the 
art of gesticulation to many. 

Chinnaswami of Tirukkalukkundram ; clever in playing the 

harmonium. 
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Icfiroratfirf |au}pi—Chinnaswami Deekshatar, brother of Muttuswami 
Deekshatar. He was a proficient Vidwan in music, playing the Veena and in singing. 
He has composed many Keertanams in the Kalyani Ragam. 

IdrarauinA Cpoift—Chinnasami Tevar of Chokkampatti, brother of the Zemin¬ 
dar of Chokkampatti. He is a great Vidwan in Sangeeta Sahityam, in playing the 
Veena and in the Tamil literature. 

&frarcnmt£ uii«ajpjt—Chinnasami Bhagavatar of Tiruvalur. He has written 
many essays in Tamil, Telugu and Sanskrit. 

£sfirarauin £ ppc&unft—Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A. He was in a high position 
in Madras Chief Secretariat Office. He took a very deep interest in music, spending 
all his energy and wealth for organising and systematising Indian music. He set to 
musfc a number of Indian Keertanams by writing them in European staff notation, and 
printed some of them. He did not live long enough to complete the work he had 
undertaken. 

l^araufvoMAiuii—Chinnasamayyah. Nephew of Nakkaya, the goldsmith. He 
could sing with great charm and skill. 

—Chinnatambi Annavi. A descendant of the hereditary 
Nattuva family attached to the service of the temple of Meenakshisundaresa of 
Madura. Skilled, in dancing. 

MrorC^flftajiun—Chinnadeviah of Karur. He could sing well and also play 
the violin neatly to the rules of Karnatic music. 

Idroruiiff—Chinna Bharati of Mayavaram. A good scholar in Tamil litera¬ 
ture and music. 

0>gu£ 1, Guiftu -Peria Vythi and Chinna Vythi, two brothers*. 

Natives of Radhamangalam near Sivaganga. They are well-known Vidwans in Siva- 
ganga Samasthanam. The combined singing of the two brothers will be exquisite.. 

l&frtarujii, Cundrfawiuii, oji^Gojew—^Chinnayya, Ponnayya and Vadivelu. These 
three have composed Swaranis, Talam. Jati, Varnams, Tillanahs and Ragamalikas in 
connection with the art of dancing. They could hold the audience spell-bound with 
their singing. They were at Travancore Samasthanam. 

#sSrfc*iui—Chinnayya 1500 A.D., known as Talapakkam Chinnayya. He 
lived at Tirupati spending his time in devotedly worshipping Venkatachalapati. He 
was the first who composed Todayam, Mangalam, Charanam, Keertanams for awaken¬ 
ing and Keertanams to be used in the ceremonial worship of the deity. He appears to 
have lived before the time of Ramamatya. 

£drtun piMBaig)!—Chinnayya Nattuvanar. It is said that he stood unrivalled 
in the art of teaching dancing. He lived during the time of Sivaji maharajah. Those 
who read his science of Bharatam all. learnt the Art. The Maharajah introduced male 
dancing (specially in processions with the cows) for the first time and encouraged it. 
He was well-skilled in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

Idifaffiuii Chinnayya Bhagavatar. He lived in Tinnevelly. A great 

Vidwan in Veena playing. He had many students. He was rich and generous 
enough to maintain Vidwans from other places. 
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f aria usaipl—Sitarama Bhagavatar. A student of Paramesvara Bhagava¬ 
tar of Travancore. A very good singer. 

#0R*ioNAajft—Sitaramayyar. Tahsildar of Madura. He learnt music under 
Subbayya of Audavanallur and was very clever in playing instruments like the Veena 
and in singing. 

ipf aromaoiI—S itaramayyar known as Soldier Sitaramayyar. A student of 
Thygaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi. -He could sing Ragam and Pallavi with skill. 

fpiiRAmAtuft—Sitaramayyar. Samasthana Vidwan of Vizianagaram. Son of 
Gururayachariar. He succeeded his father as Samasthana Vidwan. He could play 
the shatkalams on the Veena with great skill. As he had well practised the art of 
playing the Veena he was able to elaborate Pallavis and Ragas well. 

fpiuRifi asaii—Sitaramayyar known as Todi Sitaramayyar. He was in 
Tanjore at the beginning of the reign of Sarabhoji maharajah. He specially cultivated 
the Todi Ragam and completely mastered it. He could elaborate the ragam with 
special skill and a number of variations. 

f pifitcvuitijft—Sitaramayyar. Son of Vcatai Kuppayyar of Tiruvattoor. He 
could sing Ragam and Pallavi with neatness. 

fpiiRp—Sitaramu of Hyderabad. Brother of Peria and Chinna Kuppit- 
samies. A very good violinist. 

asiuii—Sreenivasa Iyer of Tinnevelly. A Vidwan who knew many 
of the knotty points in the science of Music. A good violinist. 

lofaiRRF aBiutaift—Sreenivasa Iyengar. A student of Stihbayyar of Madras. 
A good exponent of Ragam and Pallavi. He is a proficient scholar who knows 
Sangeta Laksyam and Lakshanam. He has visited many places and has been specially 
honored wherever he went. He is now Samasthana Vidwan in the Ramnad Samas- 
thanam and is teaching music to many* 

fafaiiffifai—Sreenivasa Row of Srirangam. Son of Bheemachariar. The 

father and son are clever singers. Bheemachariar plays the Veena. 

f«fajRffiRai—Sreenivasa Row of Kumbakonam. A student of Oomayalpuram 
Swaminatha Iyer who learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He is a sweet player 
on the flute. 

#«faiR**tdi—Sreenivasa Row known as Kotu Vadyam Sreenivasa Row. He 
could play the Kotu Vadyam and the violin very sweetly with gamakams. He is also 
a magnificent singer. 

ioPaiR* Rgtil—Sreenivasayyar. He has composed many Padams and Keerta- 
nams pregnent with ideas in Tamil, finishing them with the name of Vijayagopala. He 
was prime minister at Madura in the reign of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Naicker. 

fjiiiaii —Seenu Iyer, Choukam . He was Samasthana Vidwan in the 

Tanjore Samasthanam under Sarabhoji and Sivaji maharajahs. He obtained the 
surname because of his imaginative and elaborative skill in singing Raga Alapanams. 
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Bfanufanl—Seenu Iyengar of Shettipattanam. A great vidwan in music who 
has composed many Padams. 

ftanus—Seenayya known as Ghanam Seenayya, son of Seshayyar and a 
student of Vatoola-dcsikar. He was proficient in Sanskrit and Telugu and music. 
He was minister in the reign of Vijayaranga Chokkanatha Naicker. He is the author 
of many Keertanams and Padams which end with the name of Mannar Ranga. He 
is held to be a contemporary of Kshetragnar. 

—Sudhakalasa 1324 A.D. Author of 41 Sangeeta Upanishad” and 
“$angeeta Upanishad Saram 

—Sundara Iyer. He could sing and play the violin at the same 
time and make the singing and playing blend together sweetly. 

srjipv agiut—Sundara Iyah. Son of Paidala Subbaraya Sastrulu. A very 
charming singer. 

Ajlpff Sundara Singh .He and his brother Chatra Singh are good singers 
of Hindustani Music. Sundara Singh plays the violin with great charm. 

srjlpff jutifutall—Sundara Naickar of Negapatam. He was a Sub-judge. He 
was a good player of the Veena and the violin and also a singer. 

Ajlpivumutul' AuuflBOHAiuft, GffOTa^tult — Sundarappayyar, Subbaramayyar and 
Seshayyar. Three brothers who were vidwans in music. They have composed 
Padams and Keertanams in Tamil. 

—Sundaram Iyer of Umayalpuram. A student of Venkatasubbayya 
of Manambuchavadi. He was clever in singing Ragas, Pallavis and Keertanams. He 
taught music to Panchapakesa Iyer, Koratavasi Venkataramana Iyer and Fiddle 
Natesa Iyer. Natesa Iyer is a skilful player on the violin. 

mfos asm*—-Sundara Iyer of Chittoor. A pleader. He is good in playing 
the Veena and in singing. 

—Sundara Row of Tanjore. He had a beautiful voice. He was 
known as Todi Sundara Row. He belonged to the Tanjore Mahrattas. His son was 
also a specialist in singing Todi Ragam. 

*uRifa«ft—Subhankar 1700 A.D. Author of 11 Sangeeta Damodaram.” 

dfcuucfagB)—Subbannah. Son of Veenai Subbukutti Iyer. He could play the 
Veena neatly and in strict accordance with the rules of Karnatic music. 

jRLiucArg}—Subbannah known as Bhakshi Subbannah. He is Veena Vidwan 
at the Mysore court. A student of Veena Sambayyar.. His singing to his own 
accompaniment on the Veena will be something wonderful. He could also play many 
other instruments. 

*&u*ri£ agail—Subbarama Iyer. Son of Seshachala Iyer. He is a good violinist 
and his brother, a good singer. 
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BHLHjfoio |su)0l—Subbarama Deekshatar. Grandson of Balaswami Deekshatar 
(through his daughter) and his adopted son. He was a proficient scholar in Sanskrit, 
Telugu and music. He learnt Kavya, Veena, Nataka, Alankara and Sangeeta 
Lakshya and Lakshana from Balaswami Deekshatar and Krishnamatyar of Vilatti- 
kulam. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram during the time of Jagadeesvara 
Rama Venkatesvara Rajah. He is the author of many Choukavarnams, Tanavarnams, 
Keertanams, Ragamalikas^md Ragasamcharas. These may be seen in the 11 Sangeeta 
Sampradaya Pradarsani" published by him and Chinnasami Mudaliar with the help of 
the Rajah of Ettiyapuram. Tyagarajayyar of Ettiyapuram is his student. 

ALfumMAiuft—Subbaramayyar of Vydeesvarankovil. A Vidwan in Tamil and 
music. He has composed many Padams which end with the name of Muttukumara. 
He lived about 50 years ago. 

aliusobj —Subbaraya Annavi. A descendant of the Nattuva family 

hereditarily attached to the temple of Subramania at Tiruchendoor. His service was 
to chant Thevaram and Thiruvasakam. He was good in music and in Bharata San¬ 
geeta Sahityam. 

I—Subbaraya Sastriar 1803. Son of Syama Sastriar. He 
was a scholar in Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit and music. He has composed many Keerta¬ 
nams and Swarajatis. Ponnusami was his student. 

jrLiujiiu ffuuffiuiil —Subbaraya Sastriar. Brother of Padala Gurumoorti 
Sastriar of Madras. A good singer. He has composed many Varnams. His son 
Sundara Iyer is a charming singer. 

*uuxtaj —Subbaraya Sastriar. Son of Krishna Iyer of Alasoor. 

He was a great Vidwan and a student of Syama Sastriar. He is the author of many 
Keertanams which end with the name of Kumara. His son Annasami Sastriar, and his 
son-in-law Katchi Sastriar, were skilful Vidwans held in great esteem. Krishna Iyer 
of Perambore, Rangachariar of Chandragiri, Tirugnana Mudaliar, Chimata Kaghavulu 
Chetty and fiddle Balu were his students. 

•6uiru jnKBaig)*—Subbaraya Nattuvanar. Proficient in Bharata Sangeeta 
Sahityam. His Varnams and Keertanams are in praise of Tulajaji maharajah and the 
deity. He was presented by the Maharajah with a palanquin and other paraphernalia, 
with land, jewels and with the residence known as Nattuvan Chavadi. He has taught 
music to many. His three sons, Ponnayya, Chinnayya and Sivanandam were also 
efficient musicians. 

•6uvsbj!— Subbarayar, known as Subbarayar of Pichandar Kovil. A stu¬ 
dent of Neelakanta Iyer. A splendid musician. His singing was so exquisite like the 
liquid sounds of a stringed instrument that the audience would be quite charmed. 

jHJuiiaio*—Subbarayalu of Pichandarkoil. An exquisite singer. Sivpsamba- 
Iyar was his student. 

«£(j*ea«er—Subbaraya! u of Tiruvallur. Son of Chengalrayudu of Tiruvallur. 
A good player of Nagaswaram. 
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AuuanttjQu—Subbarayalu of Tirupapuliyur. He and Vyapuri and Muttu are 
expert players of Mridangam. 

*liuj(tsu—S ubba Row known as fiddle Subba Row. Son of Pallavi Siva- 
ramayyar. He could play the violin neatly keeping excellent time. 

«uliiirgu—S ubba Row. Samasthana Vidwan at Pittapuram. An expert Veena 

player. 

«Lii 9 ji£flrtPiu aw*—Subramania Iyer known as Pattanam Subramania Iyer. 
Originally he was a resident of Tiruvadi but removed to Madras later on. He could 
sing Ghana. Nayaand Desrkams, Ragas and Pallavi with great skill in strict accordance 
to rules. He has composed a number of Keertanams, Varnams, Javalis, Tillanas, 
with excellent Varnamettu. He could reproduce the Keertanams of the great Vidwans 
exactly as they were originally sung. Those who have heard him and his brother 
Panchanada Sastri sing Keertanams will hardly be inclined to listen to the Pallavi of 
others. Sreenivasa Iyengar of Ramnad, fiddle Krishnamachariar, Kanchi Seshayyar 
and Seshagiri Row are his disciples who could exactly imitate their master in singing 
Keertanams and Pallavis. He died about 15 years ago. 

AurfRifirtFiu asujft—Subramania Iyer of Kangundi. He could sing in strict 
accordance with established rules. 

AuiSnuonPiu aeajil—Subramania Iyer known as Tiruvadi Subramania Iyer. 
Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore. He is specially gifted in the science of Talam. He 
could sing Pallavi with great discrimination of different Jatis. 

auiSiudcnPiu Subramania Iyer of Nemam. A student of Tyagaraja Iyer. 
He could sing Ragam and Pallavi and also the Keertanams of his master neatly and 
with great effect. 

ALJt^jrififlriFiij ggiuH—Subramania Iyer of Vettanur. A good singer. He lives at 
Pudukotah. 

yf 90 yf AuiS’mottftu Sri La Sri Subramania Desikar. The Tambiran 

Swami of Tiruvaduturai Mutt. He learnt music under Maha Vydyanatha Iyer and 
was efficient in singing and in playing the Vecna. 

88iuH—-Subbukutti Iyer known as Vecnai Subbukutti Iyer. 
Grandson of Patchimiriam Audappayya, Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. He is an 
exquisite player on the Veena in which he could play Raga Alapanam, Pallavi of 
Madhyamakalam so as to bring out his imaginative and discriminating skill in arranging 
Swarams and his command of the ten kinds of Gamakams, so that the Ateeta, Anagata, 
Sama and Vishama grahams may boldly stand out. He was playing the Veena even in 
his seventieth year and died about 1870. Veena Subbannah is his son. 

88wH—Subbukutti Iyer of Mylapore. .A student of Veenai Venu 
who was tjie disciple of Tiruvattur Tyagayyar. A good musician. 

Subbuchavayyar of Kumbakonam. A pleader. He could sing 
the Keertanams of Tyagayyar with a charming voice. A disciple of Umayalpuram 
Krishna Sundara Bhagavatar.. 
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ALMouttjft—Subbayyar known as Andanoor Subbayyar. A student of Nanga- 
puram Neelakanta Iyer who learnt music from Tyagayyar. He could play with the 
utmost ease the Gamakamargams and Ateeta-Anagatams which would defy the skill of 
ordinary musicians. He could sing with and without accompaniment the 
Padams of Kshetragnar. His student Gurusami Iyer (a relation of Pattanam Subra- 
mania Iyer) is a good violinist. Rangasami of Srirangam is also his student. 

arLMMJoift—Subbayyar known as Janjhamarutam Subbayyar. Student of 
Kannayyar of Tanjore. He could sing gracefully in the three sthayis. He obtained 
his surname in the durbar of the Maharajah of Mysore. 

«6amljiuI —Subbayyar known as Vaddy Subbayyar. He is also a disciple of 
Kannayyar of Tanjore. A good singer. 

ALMPuiuft— Subbayyar of Srivaikunthain. A very charming singer. 

almmjiuA —Subbayyar of Srirangam. Son-in-law of Rangasami, the student of 
Andanoor Subbayyar. A good singer. 

unis uffsaipA—Subbayya Bhagavatar of Tinnevelly District. A good 
.violinist and a performer of Harikathas. 

crflfig&u—Swayamprakasa Yeteendrulu. He lived in Mayavaram 
about 60 years ago. He has composed Keertanams' in Sanskrit. 

uiwaipft—Swami Bhagavatar known as Swami Bhagavatar of Umayal- 
puram. Nephew of Krishna Bhagavatar and Sundara Bhagavatar. He has mastered 
.many of the Keertanams of Tyagayyar. He is a living musician. 

wCaipiffdviu asiuft—Swetaranya Iyer. Son of Vettanur Venkatarama Iyer, the 
disciple of Deekshatar. A good violinist. 

© 

gfup«n*Ms Sooryanarayana Shastriar. “ Doorvasa" was his 

house name. He was at the Samasthanam of Vizianagaram. He was specially gifted in 
playing the Shatkalams on the Veena and in making each aksharam ring with effect. 
He has practised the Veena to a very large extent. He has also composed many 
Sahityams. 

Q& 

Sendilvelannavi of Tinnevelly of the Otchar caste. 
He was playing the Veena in the temple of Nelliappa and teaching dancing as well as 
the right method of chanting to those who were specially engaged in it. He was under 
the patronage of a great nobleman, by name Pulayan. Tulaja maharaja who heard the 
chanting of those who learnt under him was so struck with their charm that fie sent 
for his son Mahadeva Annavi and kept him at his court thus helping the progress of 
Carnatic music in his Samasthanam. 

C*0«i Qumtk —-Chendu Menon of Palghat. A Munsiff. A good player on the 
Veena and a singer. He learnt music under Paramesvara Bhagavatar. 
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Gff«j6us«nruf Isu^pt—Selva Ganapati Deekshatar of Chidambaram. A student 
of Singalachariar of Madras. A gifted musician. 

Gadrar u>*Whj—C henna Mallappa of Bangalore. He plays the Veena in 
accordance with established rules. 

O'? 

Ga^iuuumeu—Seturama Row. A good player on the Mridangam. 

C*fj jrntfiiRoi—Seturama Row of Tanjore. A student of Mridangam Tukka- 
ram Row. He plays the instrument with great skill. 

G*£$ivit —Zemindar of Setur. He is proficient in Sangeeta Sahityam 

in Tamil and in playing the Veena. These Zemindars were all good in Tamil litera- 
tufe and music. He practised music under the guidance of Muttya Bhagavatar of 
Srivilliputtur who always lived with him. 

G*a% astudiaitii—Sesha Iyengar. He came to Srirangam from Oudh and sang 
many Keertanams in praise of Sri Ranganadha, many of which are in use at present. 
He was surnamed 44 Margadarst" because his Keertanams follow the scientific method. 

Ga*}£iP a^ncto^ifiijalt—Seshagiri Sastriar, M.A. Sanskrit Professor in the Madras 
Presidency College. He was specially famous for his proficiency in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. A good player on the Veena. His brother Venkatesa Sastri was good on 
the Veena and the Violin. He was well known for his gift of teaching. 

Gff*}dbrgB)—Seshanna. Surnamed Veenai Seshanna. A student of Veenai 
Subbanna. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Mysore during the time of Maharajah 
Chama Raja Oodayar and Krishna Raja Oodayar. He could play the Ravai Jatis on 
the Veena with wonderful skill. He also plays the violin and the Jalatarangam. He 
has made a name in many Samasthanams. 

asujft—Seshachala Iyer. He was a musician at the Pudukdtah 

Samasthanam. He could sing according to established rules. 

G**}«*0u uuftoipl—Seshachala Bhagavatar, a student of Syama Shastrial. 
Samasthana Vidwan at Pudukotah. Clever in Sangeeta Sahityam and singing. He 
has composed many Keertanams in Telugu. His son Matrubhootayya and his brother 
Ramadoss are also musicians. ' 

G*o>ft}iult—Seshayyar known as Gootala Seshayyar of Conjeevaram. A 
student of Gurumoorti Sastriar and a famous Vidwan. He has composed many 
Keertanams. His son Subbayyar and his student Nagoji Row are good in singing. 

G*m}iuI— Seshayyar. Brother of Sundarappayyar and Subbaramayyar. 
Clever in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many Keertanams and Padams 
in Tamil. 

G*m}iuft-~Seshayyar. He lived in Neykarpatti a village near Salem. He 
has composed many Keertanams'and Varnams. 

Q&tr 

0 tf»i_di£aji 4 r—Chottu mian. A good singer of Hindustani music. 
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OffRiAjsipft—Somanatha 1609 A.D. Author of “ Ragavibotha”. This has been 
translated and published in the “Indian Music Journal” by Mr. H. P. Krishna Row, 
B. A., of Mysore. 

(Utiaig uiaoi^ft—Somaji Bhagavatar. A great vidwan at the Samasthanam of 
Travancore. 

C«»jf agtul— Somu Iyer. Surnamed Pallavi Somu Iyer of Talainayar (Tanjore 
District). Son of Krishna Iyer, the court jester at Tanjore. He could sing Ragam 
and Pallavi with great skill and in accordance with known rules. His son riadhA- 
krishna Iyer, is good in singing and playing the violin. Kuttayyan Chettiar of 
Devakottah learnt music under him. 

—Cholamuttu. Brother of Annu and Ramasami. Clever in teaching 
the art of dancing.and in playing the Violin. 



m jnnfl>§u>M snli-uu figi —Jagadeesvara Ramakumara Ettappa Rajah, 
Raja of Ettayapuram. He was a proficient scholar in Tamil, Telugu, Sanskrit and 
music. He played the Veena. He has composed many Choornikas and Slokas on 
Ganapati addressing him as Kartikeya, and many Keertanams in Rakti and Desika 
ragas. He was a patron of many musicians. The chief musicians of his court were, 
Balaswami Deekshatar, Appukutti Iyer, Meenakshisundaram Iyer, Veenai Subbayya 
Annavi, Vengu Bhagavatar, Ramayya of Madura and Subramania Iyer of Thevoor. 

ga#&ai m cnLuuujRgf—Jagadisvara Rama Venkatesvara 

Ettappa Rajah Raja of Ettayapuram. He was keen on music and had practised many 
instruments such as the Veena, Surabath, Sither, Jalatarangam, Ghatam and Mridan* 
gam. He has composed the Swarajati commencing “(pgar a.«rB m ihSQmtimvw" 
(Muruga Unnai Nambinen Iyah). 

OtuCpaift—Jayadevar 1100A.D. Son of BojjalaDevar who lived in a village 
in Bengal, known as “ Kundavilva” or <4 Kundubilvam M . A student of Govardhana- 
chariar. He was musician at the court of Lakshmana Sena Maharajah, the son of 
Vallala Sena Maharajah. His contemporaries were Oomapati Das. Saranar, Govardha- 
nachariar and Thopi Kaviraja. He has not only set to music the Ashtapadi Grantham 
known as Geetagovindam" but has also composed a drama known as “ Prasanna 
Raghavam”. 



««fcoiu«—Jalayya, a disciple of Singalachariar. A very good singer. He was 
employed for 18 years at the Devastanam of Kanyaka Paramesvari at Madras. He has 
taught music to many. 

asarRaiMAail—Janakiramayyar. A student of Veena KuppayarofTiruvattoor 
A charming singer. 

fttdr utetoi— -John Palmer. Writer of Nagercoil. He has composed many 
Keertanams full of fine ideas. 
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iM— Jeeyar. A good player on the Veena. His son Alagasingayyar is 
also good on the Veena. He has taught music to many. 

OV 

Fox Strangways A. H.—A European musician who travelled 
through India to make researches on Indian music; he has published the result of his . 
consultation with many Indian musicians in the form of a book, 44 the Music of 
Hindustan/ 1 

tAAijigft—Shaji maharajah. Son of Ekoji maharajah of Tanjore, and 
second sovereign of the Mahratta line. He ruled the Chola Kingdom from 1687-1711. 
He was specially proficient in Maharashtram, Telugu, Hindustani and other languages. 
He has not only composed many Keertanams, but has set to music “the drama called 
,4 Pallaki” in Telugu, in praise of Tyagaraja Swami of Tiruvarur. 

—Kshetragnar—He was in the habit of singing the praises of, and 
praying to, the deity at the Gopalaswami Temple at Muvvapuri, in the Chandragiri 
Taluq of the Chittoor District. He composed many Padams well known for their 
beautiful words and ragas, representing man and God in the relation of two lovers, 
bringing out the characteristics of God with appropriate beauty and sense. His Padams 
stand unrivalled so far as their meaning and beauty are concerned. He visited the 
courts of Madura, Tanjore and Golconda and was specially honored for his Padams. 
His Padams on Kanchi Varadarajar and Sevantilingesar and with the name of 
44 Muvva Gopala.” We gather from old works that he lived during the reign of Vijaya- 
raghava Naicker of Tanjore and was the author of as many as 1,000 Padams. 

ttsnysalp—Kshcmakarna 1570A.D. The author of 44 Ragamala". 

? 

# 4 tSw 6 u 4 r—Tambiappan. Son of Gurumoorti Nattuvanar. He did duty as 
Nattuvan in the Temple of Tyagaraja at Tiruvarur during the time of Sarabhoji and 
Shnyi maharajahs. He taught music, and dancing' to Gnanam and Kamalam of 
Tiruvarur. . He was so clever in music and playing the Mridangam specially in 
Lakshyam and Lakshanam that he was surnamed “ Suddka Mridangam Tambiappa." 

He received a monthly salary from the Maharajah besides being given a residence and 
manyam lands. He helped Ramasami Deekshatar and Muttuswami Deekshatar. 

—Pharma Deekshatar of Akhilandapuram. A disciple of Challagali . 
Krishna Iyer, very clever in playing the Veena. 
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ju*feipft£#—»Dakshinamoorti of Pudukottah. A student of Mamundiapillai 
of Kinjira fame. He is an expert in playing the Ghatam, Mridangam and Kinjira. 

Dakshinamoorti of Tanjore. A good player on the Mridangam. 
*i—Dakshinamoorti Shastri of Masulipatam. A good singer. 

piaxf aaul—Dasarathi Iyer, son of Kola Bhagavatar. He became proficient 
in music which he learnt from Krishnayyar of Kunnankudi. 
pirf—Dasari. A skilful player on the Surabatt. 

pidki.aisiai£ Tandavaraya Tambiran. He was Kharbar Tambi- 

ran in the Mutt at Kalladakurchi. He was very skilful in Tamil, in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam and in playing the Veena. He is the author of many Kecrtanams. 

p«0i6*afiuift—Tatacharriar. One of the Karnatic musicians taken to Delhi 
from South India by Emperor Akhar. He became a Mahamadan and was known as 
“ Mian Tansen, the proficient musician.” 

piCump* i £m)tn —Damodara Misra 1560-164;. He is the author of '* Sangeeta 
Darpana” 1625. 

0r«j£ ffittiq—Dawood Saheb of Tanjore. A skilful Vidwan in playing the 
Saranda. He could also sing with great charm. 

0 

#dn.> iat£gait—‘Timma Matyar 1(50-1600. He and his son Rama Matya are 
the joint-authors of " Swara mela kala nidHi.” 

gajtssfg spot—Tyagaraja Iyah. Grandson of Girirajakavi who was Samas- 
thana Vidwan in the reign of Shaji maharajah of Tanjore. Son of Rama Brahmam. 
He left Tiruvarur, his native place, came to Tiruvadi on the river Kaveri and learnt 
Sanskrit, the Vedas, Kavyam, Natakam and descriptive composition. He then learnt 
Sangeeta Lakshanam, Talam, elaboration of Ragas, Pallavi and other subtle points in 
music under Sunthi Venkataramanayya, and became so extraordinarily proficient 
that he rose to the pinnacle in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He was in the habit of 
spending his whole time.in the presence of Sri Rama, composing new Keertanams daily 
and in singing them to the accompaniment of the Veena. He had the rare gift of 
composing Keertanams without any premeditation. His Varnams and Keertanams 
number over 2,000. There will not be a Vidwan in South India who would not have 
heard his Keertanams. His many disciples are Iyah Bhagavatar, Subbarama Bhagava¬ 
tar. Gaaesa Iyer, Venkatarama Bhagavatar of Walajapet, Soldier Sitaramayya, Vttnai 
Kuppayyar of Tiruvattur, Amritalingam Pillai, Rama Iyengar of Tillaisthanam, 
Venkatasubbayya of Manambuchavadi, Krishna Iyer of Oomayalpuram and his brother 
Sundaram Iyer. Of these Vttna Kuppayyar and Venkatasubbayya were men 
of great lame. 

gUNsita aM—Tyagaraja Iyer, suraamed: Tiruvattur Tyagaraja Iyer and 
Tyagaraja Iyer of Peddunaickanpet Son of Vttnai Kuppayyar who learnt 
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music under Tyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi. He learnt music, and playing the Veena 
under his own father also. He distinguished himself as a Vidwan in singing Ragam 
and Pallavi and in Veena playing. He not only composed many Varnams and 
Kcertanams but published them along with his father's compositions. 

£iui«iii£ asiui—'Tyagaraja Iyer of Mysore. Son of Radhakrishna Iyer of 
Kinjira fame. A good singer. 

£ius*jsk gw!—Tyagaraja Iyer. Student of Subbarama Deekshitulu of Ettiya- 
puram. A good singer. 

liunajMR gnaultPadr—Tyagaraja Sastrial of Tiruvalankadu. He was the 
Guru of Veena Vydyanatha Iyer. He was a great Vidwan in musical composition, 
singing and in playing the Veena 

lmff£jisft*|si^,pft--Tyagaraja Deekshatar of Tiruvalankadu. Student of 
Challagali Krishna Iyer. He was clever in music and in composition, and a talented 
player on the Veena. 

£ujii*jfi$ iSdr&w—Tyagaraja Pillai, a student of Doraswami Iyer of Vyaicheri. 
He was specially good in Sangeetam, Talam, Pallavi and in giving instruction in 
music. He has mastered a number of Keertanams of Tyagaraja Iyer. He taught 
music to his son Sarnia Pillai (Pattu), to Madhava Row, Ameen at Orthanad and to 
Sivasamba Iyer of Negapatam. 

£lf*.L.ffRffuu atfjfinuft—Tirikooda Rasappa Kavirayar. A native of Mela 
Agaram near Tirukuttalam. Specially proficient in Tamil and in musical composi¬ 
tion. He is the author of “Kuttalakuravanchi " and other works. He has been given 
a Manyam named 11 Kuravanchi Medu." 

umrf—Tirukadavur Bharati of Mayavaram, specially proficient in 

Tamil and music. 

lgu>aN sguiAiani—Tirumalai Iyengar, house-name Kanthadei. Disciple of 
Rama Iyengar of Srivilliputoor. A good singer. 

asiuAiniiA—Tirumalai Iyengar, known as Tirumalai Iyengar of Aunma- 
rainadu. He lived at Srivilliputoor. A scientific singer. 

asiui—Tirumalai Iyer, son of Veenai Audappayar. He was Samasthana 
Vidwan atTanjore during the time of Tulaja Maharajah. Very clever in Sangeetam 
and in playing the Veena. Appadurai Iyer of Tirupoonduruti was his student. 

Ig&sBNfiiai £nG«u, qa Aft pit ft, fpcaf—Tirumalai Rao Sahib, Jagirdar of Arni. 
He practised music and playing the Veena under the guidance of Veenai Sadasiva 
Row of Mysore and Kinjirah Radhakrishna Iyer who always lived with him. 

^gGaigiai.LMDuiuil—Tiruvenkatappayyar specially gifted in playing the Veena. 
He has composed many Tanams. 

1§GcuAaur£*riPiu>A —Tiruvenkatachariar of Needamangalam. Known as 
Sarasvati Tiruvenkatachariar. A pundit in Sanskrit and Bharata Shastra. 
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—Tukaram, a famous Mahratta musician. He holds the same eminent 
position as regards Mahratta music as Tyagaraja Iyer holds for Kamatic music. 

gjiavfiA aidi—Tukaram Row. A skilful player on the Mridangam. 

setodiftil—Doraswami Iyengar. A disciple of Singalachariar of 
Madras. Clever in music and in playing the Veena. ; He is teaching the Veena to 
the Mahunt of Tirupati. 

£ja>ff*ni£ aguil—Doraswami Iyer. He lived at Tiruvadi during the time of 
Sarabhoji maharajah. A clever Vidwan in music and composition. He has composed 
many Keertanams with the name of Subramania. 

it£ miul—Doraswami Iyer of Madhyarjunam. Famous for his 
Sangeetam ar.d Sahityam. A very charming singer. He has two sons, Sabhapati 
Iyer and Govinda Sivan. 

gpuft—Doraswami Iyer. Son of Appu Bhagavatar of Travancore 
Samasthanam. He is a lawyer at the court of Cochin. He is a beautiful singer. His 
brother is very good on the violin. 

»uil—Doraswami Iyer. Son of Vytti Iyer of Manitattu. An exquisite 

singer. 

null—Doraswami Iyer.. Native of Vyaicheri near Tanjore. He 
was Samasthanam Vidwan during the time oi Sarabhoji maharajah. A disciple of 
Anai Iyah, who was the son of his (Duraisami 'Iyer’s) grand uncle. His sons were 
Sambamoorti Iyer, Kamaswami Iyer, M*ha Vydyanatha Iyer and Appaswami Iyer. 
Thyagaraja Pillai was his disciple. The Rajah gave him a residence at Tiruvadi and 
Manyam lands at Tirupoonduruti. 

§tos>t9u£ null—Doraswami Iyer of Tiruvadi. He could sing the Keerta¬ 
nams of Tyagaraja Iyer, Tillanas and Javalis so as to charm an audience. 

florae iflaiugi—Thulaja maharajah 1716-1787. The fifth Mahratta king who 
ruled over the Chola country from Tanjore. He was specially keen and interested in 
music. He and his queen Ammani Boi Saheba were good players on the Veena. He 
patronised musicians by encouraging them with gifts and Manyam lands. He sent 
for Mahadeva Nattuvan from Tinnevelly in order to arrange and systematise Karnatic 
music with special reference to Bhavam, Ragam and Talam and kept him at his court 
to disseminate music. The special Vidwans of his court were Audappayyar, Sunthi 
Venkatasubbayyar, Veendi Subbukutti Iyer, Venkatasubbayyar, Mahipalei Veenai 
Perumal Iyer and Mahadevan. He wrote [the musical work called “ Sangeeta Sara- 
mritam” in 1770. 

• Qp 

GjMupau* auAsil—Devanayaka Iyengar of Travancore. Specially proficient 
in Sangeetam and Sahityam. He has composed many good Keertanams. His sons 
could also sing well. 
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Cpoiutgr”02J jK*uL|<M—Devarajulu Naidu. Son of Govindaswami of Tanjore. 
He could play the Moresing and Ghatam well. 

Gpuanus—Devayyah of Karur. One of three brothers, Devayya Senior and 
Junior and Samayyah. All are good singers and scientific players on the violin. 



pioifttu—Nakkayya, known as Nakkayyar the goldsmith. Has made a special 
study of music. A magnificent singer. He has composed many beautiful Keertanams. 

jB^ardbruuuR—Nanjundappah of Bangalore, a charming player on the violin. 

pure# LHvscupf—Nataraja Bhagavatar of Tirukattupalli. Clever in music and in 
the performance of Harikathas. 

P&-* »iu*—Natesa Iyer. A student as well as a relation of Sundara Iyer of 
Umayalpuram. Very clever in singing and playing the Violin and in giving music 
lesson. 

jsGi-« astul—Natesa Iyer. Son of Subramania Iyer of Nemam f a disciple of 
Thyagaraja Iyer. A charming singer. 

Natesa Girki of Poona. He is a skilful player of Thurabath, 
Kyal, Thillanah, Thomereelu, Katchal, Ilavani, Tharanal and other compositions. 

jiGi-* —Natesa Deekshatar of Kumbakonam. Skilful in performing 

Harikathas. 

jiGt.* uss*ipl—Natesa Bhagavatar of Melatur. He is skilful in music and in 
the performance of Harikathas. 

IsGl.**—N atesan of Koranadu near Mayavaram. A very skilful player of 
Nagaswaram. 

jpbCugiDRtaiuft—Namberumalayyar. Son of Paghavayyar. A charming player 
on the Violin. 

|B *p5>uj *qjri£, ffRjp* Sri La Sri Narasimha 

Abhinaya Swami, Sringeri, Sarada Peethadhipati. He was specially gifted in r and 
famous for Veena playing, singing and powers of composition. 

lifl&uD 8 Su 4 i«rI—N arasimha Iyengar of Namakal. He is a scientific singer of 
ragam and pallavi. 

un«ojpft—Narasimha Bhagavatar. Though a resident of Namakal, he 
stays at Srirangam performing Harikathas. He has a sound knowledge of music. 

jifMif) un«Qi^l(—-Narasimha Bhagavatar. He could perform Harikathas with 
special reference to the devotional element. 

pmffiuit—Narasayyar. Sumanied “ Shatkala. 1 ’ Ik was a native of Salem, 
though he spent a great part of his time in Bangalore. Besides composing many Var- 
nams and Keertanams, he has been giving lessons in music to many a Vidwan. 

pm*ail—Narasayyar. Surnamed Padaia . He could sing beautifully. He 
has composed Pathantaram to many Padams. 
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jiimiur—N arasiah. Surnamed Shankarabaranam Narasiah. He was San- 
geetha Vidwan at the Tanjore Samasthanam under Sarabhoji maharajah. He has com¬ 
posed many Padams in Tamil which are highly imaginative. He is specially famous for 
elaborating the Shankarabharana Ragam. 

jB&euuui—Nallappa. A descendant of Mahadevan of Nagaswaram fame. He 
could play the Nagaswaram in strict accordance to time. His brother Arunachalam 
is also a gifted musician. 

jscfirfiptfiiui, Nannumeah, Meerali. Two brothers noted for their skill in 

playing the Dolak. 

(S&Caraidr—Nannekhan. A well-known musician in Bhownaggar. 

JfilT 

—Nagabhushanam. A Samasthana Vidwan of Vizianagaram and a 
disciple of Gururayachariar. A skilful player on the Vcena. 

<k>«c0ib«& *fuuna{—Nagalingam Appavu. A good violinist. 
jMauRgg uiaaipl—Nagaraja Bhagavatar. A student of Govindaswami Bhaga- 
vatar of Tanjore. He performs Harikathas well and is a good violinist. 

jirairr vRfiu—Nagaraja Row. Of Kumbakonam. A good flutist. 

^h«rr^jir6u—N agaraja Row of Tanjore. Father-in-law of Seturama Row, the 
famous player on Mridangam. He is clever in playing the Veena, Violin, Mridangam 
and in singing. Venkasami Row is his student. 

jSR&R«m£ u>Rif.AiinGh irhiulj—N agasami Madigarow Saheb. Son-in-law of Maha¬ 
rajah Sarabhoji. He could play the Veena and other instruments. Vidwans were in 
the habit of singing their compositions before him for approval. 

jsiCsR jjflai—Nagoji Row, disciple of Gootala Seshayyar of Conjeevaram. A 
good singer. 

piGaRfl irqi—R ao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row, B.A.,F.M.U. Retired Inspector of 
Schools. One who is very keen cn, and much interested in music. He is the author 
of Raga Swarakramam written for the benefit of school children. His essay on the 
22 Srutis vi as translated into Tamil and read before the second conference of the 
Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sabha. He has manufactured Veenas for the 22 
Srutis out of deal wood, and has given them to many. He also prepared a harmo¬ 
nium with 22 srutis while he was at Kumbakonam with the help of Radhakrishna 
Bhagavatar. 

IRRiRaiRNr iBttjft*Rl—Narayana Iyengar. Known as Narayana Iyengar of Set- 
lur. Author “ Abhinaya Sara Samputam.” 

jiRfRitM* flsiuft—Narayana Iyer of Umayalpuram. He plays the Ghatam well. 

jBasRuaw*Ri£—Narayanaswami of Shiyali. Good on the violin and 
harmonium. 

pasRajowtRif—Narayanasami of Needamangalam. He and his son are good 

singers. 
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pc i iaj«**ai£ —Narayanaswami of Tirupati. Plays the Veena. 
pviiuMifiif «|6ui—Narayanaswami Appa. Member of a Mahratta family in 
Tanjore. He was-an exquisite player on the Mridangam. He could so clearly and 
neatly play the instrument as an accompaniment to singing or to an instrument or as a 
sola, that the Ravai Jaties will be clearly and distinctly heard. 

ptnuMMirf sail— Narayanaswami Iyer. Samasthana Vidwan of Pudukotah. 
Grand-son of Appukutti Iyer. He was also known as Fiddle Narayanaswami Iyer. He 
lives at Tirugokarnam near Pudukotah. He is a world-known Vidwan in Sangeetam 
and in playing the violin. 

pexieiwraeifi sail—Narayanaswami Iyer of (Jmayalpuram. He is surnamed 
Bharatam Narayanaswami Iyer. He is skilful in music and Bharatam. 

* pixiai«mii£ gpul—Narayanaswami Iyer. Brother of Veenai Perumal Iyer. A 

very good player on the Veena. 

psnajfffaiifi sail—Narayanaswami Iyer of Thiruvisanallur. He could sing 
Ragam and Pallavi and could play the Veena and the violin with great charm. He is 
a disciple of Pallavi Somu Iyer. 

jB«jrtttj«**ii£ ppffftuil—Narayanaswami Mudaliar. He was Tahsildar atSatur. 
'He is a great Vidwan in playing the Veena and singing. 

puis** piao— Narayana Doss of Vizianagaram, skilful on the Veena and in 
the performance of Harikathas. 

pffii&Mw |ft£pt— Narayana Teerthar. He lived about 300 years ago. He is 
the author of the Sanskrit work “ Krishnatarangam”. His Pans are very beautiful, 
pifiaimv Gpaift— Narayana Thevar 1765. Author of 41 Sangeeta Narayana." 

$ 

Ifi. agail—Neelakanta Iyer, known as Nangavaram Neelakanta Iyer. 
A student of Tyagaraja Iyer. A good Vidwan in music. He is a very earnest and 
successful teacher of music. His students are, Subbayyar of Andanoor, his brother 
Sundaram Iyer, Manitattu Vydi and others. 

u 

uaaiadrgtMi—Bhagavan Doss. A good player on the harmonium, 
uaaiidraa—Bhagavanlu known as Sishtu. Brother of Veenai SishtuSarva 
Shastriar. He has practised the Veena to a very large extent. 

uMf—Packiri of Kumbakonam. He could play the Mridangam well. 
ii>s|wil wait— Bangaruswami Iyer. Sangeeta Vidwan at Mysore. Son of 
Veenai Samba Iyer. A good player on the Veena. 

u£«pp mail— Panchanadd Iyer. He could sing with great charm according to 
established rules and could melt an audience. He has composed a few Vamams. 

u6*p# #i«i|fajBl-- Panchanada Sastriar. A student of Syama Sastrial of 
Tranqebar. He, like his master, has composed many Keertanams. A good singer. 
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wAi^ftuBl—Panchanada Shastriar. Brother of Pattanam Subramania 
Iyer. He spent his time with his brother and had a gift for music. A very charming 
singer. 

u£«suG*e ffitul—Panchapakesa Iyer. He learnt music under Venkatarama- 
na Iyer of Kuratavasi and SundaAim Iyer of Umayalpuram. He could sing Ragam, 
Pallavi and Keertanams strictly in accordance with rules. 

u&*iuG*« asaift—Panchapakesa lyah. Grandson of Tyagaraja lyah, and 
student of Venkatasubbayya of Manambuchavadi. A very sweet singer. 

ug*«uG*ff Panchapakesa Sastri of Kumbakonam. Generally known 

as Panchapakesa Bhagavatar of Tirupayanam. He is specially proficient in Sanskrit 
Sangeeta Sahityam and in performing Harikathas. 

ugatuCa* Panchapakesa Sastri of Tiruvarur. He could sing Ragam 

and Pallavi in the style of old masters. He could sing the Keertanams of Dcekshatar 
scientifically. 

ugfftudft* fficrtff —Panchapake c a Sastriar. A student of Krishna Iyer of 
Umayalpuram. A gifted musician and a good teacher. 

ug*«uG«* unaaipft—Panchapakesa Bhagavatar. Son of Appadurai Iyer who 
taught Bharatam to Krishna Bhagavatar. A student of Krishna Bhagavatar of Tanjore. 
A gifted musician in Lakshya Lakshanam and in singing Pallavi. He is such an 
exquisite and neat player on the violin that even the minutest Gamaka Swarams can be 
distinctly heard. He is widely known for his skill in the performance of Harikathas. 
He is also an earnest and successful teacher. Sesha Bhagavatar is his student. 

ug*iuGft*clr—Panchapakesan of Tanjore, good in Talam and in teaching 

dancing. 

nail—Panchu Iyer. Famous for his singing and playing the Surabath. 
u&Mtrf Panchu Sami Saheb. A wonderful player of Surabath and 

Mridangam. 

ugMirf «•£—Panchuswami Row. A relation of the Rajah of Tanjore. He 
could play the Veena, violin, Surabath and Mridangam. 

Bhatgoswami known as Jagannatha Bhatgoswami of Tanjore. 
A renowned player of Balasarasvati. When King Edward VII visited India as Prince 
of Wales, he honored him for his wonderful playing on the instrument. His son Moni 
Bhatgoswami plays the Veena, Mridangam and the harmoniam. 

LaluaiSstia gait—Pattabhirama Iyer. He was attached to the Mysore Samas- 
thanam. He has composed many Sahityams, and also many Javalies in the shape of 
Natakas, 

u£iapftu psi|6—Padmanabha Naidu of Tanjore. Clever in playing the fiddle 
and in giving music lessons. 

, u£ispsusiaafaifft—Padmanabhachariar attached to the Samasthanam at Vijia- 

nagaram, well known for his Sangeeta Sahityam and skill in playing the Veena. 

uiOumiim apuft—Paramesvara Iyer of Ariyalur. A student of Narayanasami 
Appa, the famous Mridangam player of Tanjore; He plays the Mridangam well. 
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uiGumuqi* uicai^l—Paramesvara Bhagavatar. Samasthana Vidwan atTravan- 
core. A famous Vidwan in playing the Yeena and the Surabath and in performing 
Harikathas. His voice will be as sweet as the music produced lSythe instrument 
itself. He is the author of many Varnams. Kittu Bhagavatar, Appu Bhagavatar, 
Gopala Bhagavatar, Seetarama Bhagavatar, Mukkay Ganapati Iyer, and Coimbatore 
Raghava Iyer are his students. His sons are Mahadeva Iyer and Ramakrishna Iyer. 

ufaar Qftadr—Parimala Rangan. He lived in the Northern parts of India 
about 200‘years ago. He is the composer of many Padams with Yethi-prasams 
in Telugu, ending with the name of Parimala Kanga. 

' usvaijipiiai—Balavanta Row. House-name Dharvada. He was in the 
Bellary District. He was gifted in Hindustani and Karnatic music. He could 
sjpg Hindustani Music in the three Sthayis bringing out the Gamakams distinctly. 
His two sons also could sing Hindustani Music so as to delight an audience. 

LMuaijipsfdi, asuaii ffftCapu—Balavanta Row and Bayya Saheb, younger brothers 
of Maharajah Madhava of Gwalior. He was very skilful in Sangeeta Sahityam and 
on the Veena. He has composed many Keertanams in praise of Sri Krishna. 

uqiCilnLur —Bhava Bhatta 1640. Author of ,4 Sangeetanupankusa ". 

uQiuudi.11 —Bhava Bhatta 1680. Author of “Anoopa Sangeeta Vilas," 
Muraliprakasa," and " Nashta-uddishta Prabodhaka Darpana Teeka " 

uOaf•»dr— Baney Khan. A native of Nepaul skilled in singing Hindustani 
music as Pathantarams and in elaborating the Ragam ‘Tapps'. He could elaborate 
Hindustani Pallavis on a large scale just as in Karnatic music. 

UT 

uiifiujiipslr— Bhagyanathan P. of Sivakasi, author of many Christian 
Keertanams. 

uv«Avi|.£ giMffRifyGpail— Pondi Dorasami Tevar, Zemindar of Palavanattam. 
He is widely known for his scholarship in Tamil, Sangeeta Sahityam, singing and 
instrumental playing. President-founder of the Fourth Madura Tamil Sangam. 

utLMQutui—Bappiah of Bangalore. He could sing so sweetly that it will be 
difficult to differentiate between an instrument and his voice. 

uu£—Bharati of Mayavaram. Tirukadavur Bharati and Chinna Bharati 
are brothers, specially proficient in Tamil and music. 

• jRft£0*R*l jinn®—Parthasarathi Naidu of Madras- A student of Venu, the 
famous Veena player. A distinguished Vidwan in music and in playing the Veena. 

ur*£§q}«rr G'*iLif.ajRl—Balakrishna Chettiyar. He could play the Veena and 
accompany it by his own sweet singing. He could play many instruments with skill 
with the exception of the Violin. 

uR*£g£}8«niit^-Balakrishnayyar, student of Krishna Bhagavatar. He and 
his father Samayyar are good violinists. 



uuuaftiitf -Balaswami Deekshatar (1786-1859). Son of Ramasami 

Deekshatar. He was well acquainted with Sangeeta Lakshyam and Lakshanam. He 
learnt to play the Violin also under an English gentleman in Madras through the 
influence of Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar. He could play the Veena, Surabath and 
the Sithar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram. He has composed in the 
Saranga, Durbar, Kannada and Rudrapria Ragas. He also composed Darus in 
praise of Venkatesvara Ettappa Rajah in Rudrapria, Durbar and Vasanta Ragas with 
the Muttayee Swarams, and received many gifts by the Rajah. Subbaraya Diksha- 
tar is his grandson as well as adopted son. 

u««^aiorg)0>u£—Bala Bhuvananatha Bhut. Grandson of Bava of Gwalior. 
Could perform Harikathas in Hindustani. 

uigtt «tul—Balu Iyer of Madras. A clever violinist. 

Dr. uvea ppcfiuai—Dr. Balu Mudaliar of Trichinopoly. Famous for singing 
and'Veena playing. He learnt music under Subbarayar of Pichandar Kovil. 

uRaioffgp* pptffiiiiift—Pavavinasa Mudaliar; clever in Tamil and music. He 
has composed many Mock-heroic Padams with the name of Pavavinasa. He lived 
during the time of Tulaja maharajah. 

ufois— Bava. He came from Gwaliar. He could perform Harikathas in 
Hindustani with special skill. 

uicmr (fogjuf—Bhaskara Setupati. Raja of Ramnad. Skilful in Tamil and 
Sangeeta Sahityam. He could sing with great charm. 

tS*a*—Pingal, B.A. He wrote a book in 1898, on Hindustani Music in 
English and Marati known as “ Indian Music". 

B.A.,L.T.—Pichaimuthu A.G., B.A.,L.T.—■ Organist of S. Peter’s 
Church, S.P.G. Tanjore. He is very keen on, and much interested in music. He has 
passed very high examinations in European Music. He plays the organ and the Piano 
with great skill. Many of his students are organists in different places of this 
Presidency. 

tSapaulii lAftiiffftt— Maharaja Pratap Singh of Madhyarjunam. Son of Amar 
Singh Maharajah of Tanjore. He knew music well, and could play the Mridangam 
with skill. He has published the notation for a Raga Tala Malika known as “ Nava- 
ratna Malika" in the Mahratta language so that the Varnakramams might be easily 
understood. He died a few years before Sivaji Maharajah. 

ifrptu jtuoMitif ufcaipft—Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar of Puvanur near 
Nidamangalam. He is specially clever in music and in Sanskrit compositions. 

4 

—Pundareeka Vitthala. He lived about the end of the XVI 
Century. He is the author of ** Naftana Nirnaya", “ Ragamanjari”, “Seegra- 
bodhini”, “ Namamala," “Shadraga Chandrodaya", “ Raganiala", and “Sangeeta Vritta 
Ratnakara'*. 
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HfjljM dftLt-aiptau—Purandara Vithaldoss. He was a millionaire of Poona, who 
was so devoted to the God Sri Panduranga Perumal that he was in the habit of sing¬ 
ing his praises daily by a new Keertanam. He has composed many Alankarams, 
Pillayar Geetams, Keertanams, Suladis, Prabandhams, Tanams and Bhagavan Nama 
Kritis. All the above treat about Vedantam and are in use at the present day in the 
Mathams in the North. 

—Purushottama Misra 1730. The author of “Sangeeta 

Narayana.” 

Qu 

CufiuguL|«ii£— Periya Kuppuswami of Hyderabad. He could play on the 
vTolin very charmingly and in strict accordance with rules. He ha's composed many 
varnams., 

Cufftup&t? apfcrgQoS 1 — Periatambi Annavi. Surnamed “ Sooryamoorti.” A 
decendant of the Nattuva family hereditarily attached to the service of the temple of 
Meenakshi Sundaresa at Madura. Skilled in Bharatam. 

Cuffs! CpMJiuR—Periya Deviah of Karur. A good singer. He could play 
the violin strictly adhearing to the rules of Karnatic music. 

Cuffsi uiffff —Periya Packiri. Surnamed Mannargudi Packiri. A wonderful 
player on the Nagaswaram. 

Cuffs! mi fkfi —Periya Vyddi. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Sivaganga. 
He and his brother Chinna Vyddi were widely known for their skill in Sangeeta Sahit- 
yam and singing. 

CugmaSarsiA —Perumalayyar. Surnamed Mahipalai Veenai Perumalaiyar. , He 
was Sangeeta Vidwan at Tanjore during the reign of Maharajah.Sarabhoji (1798-1824). 
Student of Veenai Kalahasti Iyer. The members of his family have been distinguished 
for Veenai playing for generations. He was well known for his handling of Ghana 
Raga Talams. He could play the Rakti Ragas like the Bhairavi for ten days together 
never once repeating what he had first played. He has been honored in the 
Samasthanams of the North receiving palanquins and other paraphernalia and Veenais 
inlaid with precious stones as presents. He played a single ragam with elaborations 
for 20 days together in the Pudukotah Samasthanam and was honored. He was 
widely known for his skill in playing the Veena with strict adherence to Talam. 
The village of Mahipala was presented to him by the Maharajah of Tanjore. His 
brother Veenai Narayanasami is also good on the Veena. 

CugiflRSwttjft—Perumalaiyar of Madura. He and his father are clever in play¬ 
ing the Mridangam. • 

anu 

jmjaji-— Byah .of Tanjore. A good singer of Hindustani music and a skilful. 
player on the Surabath. 
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GuRcfcar&u*j&~-Ponnambalam. Son of Nagalingam Appa. He could play the 
violin and the harmonium well. 

CuRdpfffttf— Ponnuswami of Irupoor. A good violinist. 

Cuidgifffifl— Ponnuswami of Tiruvattoor. He was known as a good musician 
owing to his constant association with Kuppayar. He was a good violinist. He has 
composed many Varnams. He was living in Madras. 

GuRdrpsRifi—Ponnuswami. A disciple of Subbaraya Shastrial of Tanjore. 
He could sing well the Keertanams of his guru as well as the Keertanams and Padams 
of Syama Shastrial. 

Guiid0i*Rifi—Ponnuswami of Madura. A very good player of Nagaswaram. 

GuR*9iffRt£ —Ponnuswami Annavi of Madura, who belonged to the 

hereditary Nattuva family of the temple of Sundaresar. He was well-known for 
teaching dancing and for playing on instruments. 

GuRdrSaraiR—Ponnayya. He was well-known for his skill in teaching dancing 
in the Samasthanam at Travancore. He has composed Tana Sahityam necessary 
for the art of dancing in collaboration with Vadivelu. 

CuRdrSmiR jnKBcu^pft—Ponnayya Nattuvanar. He has composed many Keerta¬ 
nams and Varnams being a profound scholar in Tamil and Telugu. He was made 
much of in the court of Maharajah Sivaji at Tanjore and in the court of Krishna Raja 
Woodayar, Rajah at Mysore. He has composed many Keertams andSahityams on the 
Maharajahs of Mysore, Malayalam and Tanjore. He is held in the highest esteem by 
the Vidwans of the present day as one who was the author of Varnams, Sahityams and 
Padams necessary for the art of dancing and which are in use now from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. A well-known master in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. 

GuRcftrteaiR ifttaf— Ponnayya Pillai of Tanjore. A Vidwan in Bharata Sangce- 
tarn. A very clever Vidwan in singing Ragam and Pallavi and in teaching dancing. 
He has been teaching the art to many. 

LD 

«pt US —Mahamed Sharkvi of Janpore. The originator of Kyal 

Paddhati. 

u>aAOu§—Mahammeru. A native of Tanjore who was Samasthaua Vidwan at 
Travancore. He could sing to the compass of three Sthayis and a half. He belonged 
to the family of Mathadhipatis. 

isatOpw —Mahadeva Annavi. Son of Chendilvel Annavi of Tinne- 

velly. He was brought to Tanjore by Maharajah Tulaja and was appointed Samas- 
thana Vidwan. He has composed many Varnams, Keertanams and Swarajatis in 
Tamil and Telugu, which are in use even at present. He made the dancers Vanajatshi 
and- Muttumannar, brought by him from Tinneveily, dance in the Durbar hall of 
M ahar aj ah Tulajaji to the Varnam called " Bosaley Thulajendra Rajah” in the Todi 



Ragam. Those who were Samasthana Vidwans at the time, such as Audappayyar, 
Veenai Subbukutti Iyer, Thirumalai Iyer, Venkatasubbayyar learnt the Veenai under 
him and improved their Bhava, Raga, Talams. Syama Sastrial of Conjeevaram and 
Muttusami Deekshatar of Tiruvarur practised their Veenai and dancing under him. 
The Maharajah was so delighted with his musical genius that be built a residence for 
him in the Western Main Street of Tanjore, gave him io velis of land as Sarvaiftanyam 
and appointed him Samasthana Vidwan. Sivanandam, Vadivelu and Gurumoorti are 
his sons. These were also well-known vidwans in Sangeeta Sahityam, the art of 
dancing and in playing the Veena. 

iflaiOpai aeiul—Mahadeva Iyer. Son of Paramesvafa Iyer who was Samas¬ 
thana Vidwan at Travancore. He had a magnificent voice and was capable of singing 
in the? three Sthayis. He could play the violin so skilfully that each aksharam could 
be distinctly heard. Veenai Swami Iyer is his son, and Anantaramayyar, his student, 

* uatGpaj —Mahadeva Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He was very much 

learned in Bharata Sangeeta. Sahityam. He has been honored by many kings and 
nobles with Toda, Kanthi and other presents. 

tsanGpoidr—Mahadevan. A genuis. He could play the Nagaswaram so 
effectively as to melt the hearts of his hearers. Nallappa, a descendant of his, could 
play the Nagaswaram with strict adherence to Talam. 

uponjRftfGpai—Madanapaladeva 1528. Author of the musical treatise “ Ananda 
Sanjeevana”. 

wfin&h uRtflupft—Matirajam Bhagavatar. He could sing in the Madhyama- 
kalam very sweetly. He was at Ettiyapuram in Tinnevelly. 

uafwidr a.uOp#ojRl—Marian, C*te<chi$t of Elayirampannai in Tinnevelly. He’ 
has composed many Keertanams. 

LL>T 

wtMumt (fprfw»l—Masilamnni Mudaliar. He was a well-known photogra¬ 
pher in Madras. He learnt music and became an efficient violinist. His student is 
Johannas Sundararajam. , 

—Manickyam. A good violinist. 

inipw imsisrs—M adhava Maharajah of Gwalior. He is good in music and in 
playing instruments like the Veena and violin. 

issfiwn A—Madava Row (Khamasdar). He could sing according to establish¬ 
ed rules. His son Raghupati Row is well-known for his singing and playing the 
Surabath and the Mridangam. 

istaaiss *—Madhava Row. Surnamed " Dharwar." A native of ^allgry. He 
could sing Ksrnatic as well as Hindustani music. He had a voice whicb sounded like 
music played on the strings. 

<m«§ —Matrubhootayya of Pudukotah. Son of Seshachala Bhagava- 

tar. A very proficient musician. 



in 


u *Mtt ak M M —Matrubhootayya of Trichinopoly, surnamed Kmri Matru¬ 
bhootayya. He is the author of many Keertanams in praise of Sri Sugandhi Kunta- 
lambal where he sets forth her sense of justice and the people's devotion to her. He 
has composed many Padams also full of Sringara rasam. He has written the work 
‘ Parijatapahara nam ” in the formj of Keertanams. His Keertanams invariably end 
with the name of “ Tri Sira Giri'V t 

my>n|.i» yStnm —Mamundiah Pillai of Pudpkotah. A wonderful player of 
the Kinjira. He was specially a genius in Talam. His student is Dakshinamoorti. 

lE 

■ t Ci«itr^r v idaptf—Meenakshisundaram Annavi. A lineal descendant of 
the Nattuva family of the temple of Meenakshisundara at Madura. He was famous for 
his Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam. He made a collection of Arya, Dravida, Andhra 
Bharata Shastras. 

Of 

l^|i gmaMa Of|sd —Muttu Ramalinga Setupati Rajah of Ramnad. 

He was clever in Tamil and in Sangeeta Sahityam. Many of his compositions have 
been printed and are in use. He lived about 45 years ago. 

Oagiu# ««■—Muttu Ramalinga Setupati Rajah of Ramnad. 
He was well-practised in Tamil, Sangeeta Sahityam and in playing instruments like 
the Veena and violin. 

yggi g ga»« w —Muttukrishna Naidu. He and his son are skilful players of 

Mridangam. 

ypaftusl—Muttukrishna Mudaliar of Madras. Sumamed "Manali." 
He and his son Manali Chinnaya Mudaliar, aliai Venkatakrishna Mudaliar, were much 
interested in music. They patronised a number of Tamil scholars as well as Sangeeta 
Vidwans. Sonthi Venkatasubbayyar, Ramaswami Deekshatar, Govinda Deekshatar, 
Gurumoorti Sastri, Muttu Tandava Kavirayar, Arunachala Kavirayar, Muttusami 
Deekshatar are the most distinguished Vidwans of his Sabha. 

tf lgi M id—M uttuswami. Son of Mariappan. He was specially proficient in 
Bharatam, Talam and singing. He has been honored with gifts in many Samasthanams. 

pgjwitf 1*44!—Muttuswarni Deekshatar 1775. Son of Ramasami Deekbsa- 
tar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Ettiyapuram. He has composed Keertanams in 
Mayamalavagoula, Ragatataa with Varnakramams for Ashtapadis in praise of Rama, 
Navagiaba Keertanams in Sooladi Sapta Talas, nine Keertanams in praibe of 
K a ma l ambal and Keertanams lit Megharanjita and Amrita Varshini Ragas in praise of 
Venkatesvara Ettappa Bhoopati. He has also composed Keertanams which end with 
the name of “ Guruguha” on Tyagaraja Swami and many other swamia in Ragas 
specially, recommended by Venkatemskhi so as to bring out the Gamakajatis, the 
Jeevaswarams of the different Ragas and the Rags names. Tirukadavur Bharati. 
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Veena Venkataramaniah of Avudayarkovil, Tevur Subramania lyah, Sttddha Mridangam 
Tambiappan of Tiruvarur, Ponnayya of Tanjore. Vadivelu, Vettanoor Subbarayalu, 
Koranadu Ramaswami, Tiruvalundoor Vilvavanam, lyaswami of Tkuvarnr, Kamalam 
of Tiruvarur and Ammanni of VaUalarkoil are his students. 

(P^fMFStty Gpaift—Muttusami Thevar of Ramnad. A good violinist. 

p£gi i*siF ihKBsu**— Muttusami Nattuvar. Son of Gurumoorti Nattuvar. Native 
of Madras. A very famous Vidwan in Veena and in the art of Bharatam. He was 
Samasthafta Vidwan at Venkatagiri and Arni and taught music to the Rajahs. He was 
such a genuis as to sing Pallavis in the 108 talas. Periya Vydyanatha Iyer, Chinna 
Vydyanatha Iyer, Pattanam Subramania Iyer, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Coimbatore 
Raghava Iyer, Vecnai Venu, Chidambaram Appakannu, Panchanadam of Tirumulaivoil, 
Pudukota Mamundia Pillai, Talai Nayar Radhakrishna Iyer, Veenai Dhanam, and 
Dancing girl Krishna of Triplicane were among his students. Of these the last named 
Krishna was a famous Veena player in the court of Venkatagiri. Singaram alias 
Veenai Venu is his son. 

—Muttuswami Mudaliar. Tahsildar of Tiruturaipoondi. 
He learnt music under Krishnayyar of Umayalpuram and was skilled in playing the 
violin and in singing. 

(wKBqj!—M uttuswami Nattuvar. Surnamed “ Oochita BJiata Alan - 
kara ” He was Samasthana Vidwan at Sivaganga and was honored with a necklace 
for his success in a trial of skill in music. 

(fretfulA—Muttuswami Mudaliar of Palamcottah. A descendant of 
Vengu Mudaliar. He was clever in singing and in playing the Veena. He is the 
composer of many Keertanams. 

(p£gi£p>cft*L.aill-—Muttuttandavar. He lived before Arunachala Kavirayar. A 
Vidwan in Tamil and music. He has composed many Padams and Keertanams on 
Nataraja of Chidambaram which are noted for their devotional and love elements. 

Muttu Munuswami. These could play Mridangam so exquisi¬ 
tely that it will resemble the kiss of lovers. 

Muttayya of Bodinaickanur. Clever in playing the Mridangam. 

Muttayyar. Surnamed “ Kehara”. He could sing RagaSi Pallavis 
and Keertanams purely in accordance .with the rules of Karnatic music. 

tp£<*0iuR ufeacugl—Muttya Bhagavatar of Srivilliputtoor. He could sing Ragam 
and Pallavi with skill. 

ail uiaaipft—Muttya Bhagavatar of Harikesavanallur in the Tinnevelly 
District. A disciple of Sabhesayyar of Madras. A learned Vidwan in Sangeetam and 
Sahityam. He could play the Kote Vadyam with exquisite taste. He is widely known 
for his skill in performing Harikathas. He has visited many places and has been 
honoured every where. 

ppuRifi—Munuswami. He could play the harmonium and the violin. 
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# Ou)$«aiii£—Meruswami. A descendant* of the Tanjore Matadhipati; he was 

in the Samasthanam of Malayalam. He could sing well in the three Sthayis. 

•4 

tfaisAa uuf—'Yuvaranga Bhoopati. Surnamed 44 Katchi." He was Zemindar 
of Udayarpalayam during the reign of Maharajah Tulajaji. He was cognisant of the 
nobleness and the dignity of music and was a keen musician. He was so very chari¬ 
table and generous that he established a Sangeeta Sabha at his court and was main¬ 
taining a number of Vidwans. It is said that when once the Maharajah Tulajaji went in 
disguise along with his minister, in order to find out how things were being carried on 
in his kingdom, he found that a number of Vidwans were assembled at the court of 
Udayarpalayam and were having a musical party. He watched them for a long time and 
was so struck with wonder and shame, that on his return he sent for many famous 
Vidwans at the recommendation of the Zemindar to come to his court and from that 
time forward patronised the arc and its savants. He has composed many Padams 
which end with the name of 41 Yuvaranga”. 

Qiurr 

GtunC«ut-| floffiLu ft-—Joseph of Neyoor in Trevandrum. Author of many Keerta- 
nams full of beautiful ides. 

QJ 

cuif.G«u& pMBojgpft—Vadivelu Nattuvanar. A learned Vidwan in Bharata 
Sangeeta Sahityam ; he was unrivalled in singing and in playing instruments like 
the Veena and the violin. It is traditionally said that when once at a musical party in 
the house of Tanjore Sama Naicker at Madras where he played the violin, the Veena 
player Veenai Kuppayar of Tiruvattiyoor who was lounging in a comfortable cushion, 
known as <4 Kathilodu” was so struck with his wonderful skill on the violin that he 
honored him by giving up the seat of honor to him and made a vow never to lounge in 
a Kathilodu again. He sang his Keertanams in the presence of Tyagaraja Iyer who 
was his contemporary and was very much esteemed by him. Vidwans were in the 
habit of singing their Keertanams before Tyagaraja Iyer in order to obtain his approval. 
But seldom would they receive even a nod of appreciation from h,im. But it is tradition¬ 
ally said that when the Nattuvanar sang a Telugu Padam in the presence of Iyer.(named 
u Na Samiga Namida Daya Chooda Rada"). wmAms mAp &. n# in the Bhoorikal- 
yani Ragam in a most melting manner, the Iyer was so much moved that he appreciated 
his singing by nodding as well as by clapping his hands. Again, he was appointed by 
Kulasekhara Maharajah of Travancore as his court Vidwan on a monthly salary of Rs. 
105. Under his tutelage, the Maharajah has composed many Keertanams, Swarajatis 

h. 
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and Varnams. He stayed at this court for 11 years and obtained a name which stands 
unrivalled and was presented also in 1834 with a violin and a box made of ivory with 
the stamp of the Maharajah. He seems to have received many other presents also. 

aitf.Cai& jsiKBeug)!—Vadivelu Nattuvanar of Tanjore. He has received many 
an honor in different Samasthanams and has been held in the highest esteem by 
distinguished vidwans. He received a new honor called •* Naradar Tamboolam” 
during the Dusserah festivities by BhaskaraSetupathi Avergal at the court of Ramnad. 
He was clever in Bharata Sangeeta Sahityam and has taught the same to many. 

surpuij* —Varadappa. Professional name Nartaka. A good teacher of Bhara- 
tam. His son was also clever in the art. 

ojiplAffiifiuiiil—Varadachariar. Brother of Narasimhachariar of Tenmatam. 
Both the brothers were clever Vidwans in Veena and the violin. 

Varadachariar K., B.A. A charming singer. 

Qjjvcftucnuiuft—Varahappayyar. He was Asthana Bakshi and Samasthanam 
Vidwan under Maharajah Sarabhoji. A profound scholar and player of Knglish as well 
as Karnatic instruments. He has obtained a medal from the Governor of Madras for 
his skill as a violinist. The Maharajah has given him a residence in Tanjore and a gift 
of Manyam lands at Pasupatikoil. Lakshmana Gosayi, Paramesvara Bhagavatar, and 
Vadivelu are his students. His decendants are skilful Veena Vidwans even now.. 

onmad) »iull—Varaham Iyer. A distinguished Vidwan in Veena playing. His 
son is Vccnai Gopalaswami Iyer. 


6UPT 

aui&fiui siun^iffiuiil—Vanchia Sastriar. A very charming singer. 

<8lSl 

ofeift iDc.MRii—Visakha Maharajah. Maharajah of Travancore. A distinguish¬ 
ed vidwan in Sangeeta Sahityam, singing and playing the Veena. He is the author of 
many compositions: He lived about 25 yearg ago. 

tf«ojjiR0 ggujft—Visvanatha Iyer. Son of Maha Vydyanatha Iyer. He could 
sing as well as his father. 

«ff«cu|M0 •oS'jiiiuA— Visvanatha Kavirayar. A great Vidwan in music who 
flourished in the XIV century in the Vanga Desam. Author of “Sahitya Darpanam.” 

tfM'pRpstdi—'Visvanatha Row. He could play the violin and the Surabath 
with skill. 

aS* wl uO«iu»RM—Vijayagopal. He has composed Sahitya keertanams which 
end with the name of Vijayagopal. # 

Vijaya Varahappayar. He was Veena Vidwan at the 
1 anjore Samasthanam. He is the grandson of Veena Chikka Odappayyar. 
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£gujifw aeiuS—Veerabhadra Iyer. He composed many imaginative Keerta- 
nams, Padams and Tillanahs in the Rasika and Desika ragas during the reign of 
Maharajah Pratapsingh (174c—1763). He tried his best to bring the South Indian 
Music to an organised system. 

4 ju££fftj tfdfrta1—Veerabhadra Pillai of Tinnevelly. A good singe** and a 
player on the Veena. He has composed many Keertanams. 

flffjusgaffojft—Veeramamunivar alias Beschi 1680. A European Roman priest. 
After his coming to India, he learnt the Tamil language and became a distinguished 
scholar. He is well known as the author of “ Tembavani”. “ Vediarolukkam”, “ Sathur- 
agaradi”and ai Tonnool"and the works on medicine such as “ Pancharatnam ”, 41 Nava- 
manimalei,” and ■* Nasalkandam.” He is also composer of many keertanams 
distinguished for their language as well as their beautiful ideas and devotional character. 
He was placed in Samadhi in the village of Manapadu (Tinnevelly I)t.) 
tiff ah <7n i£—Veeraswami of Irupoor. A good violinist. 

offffiiffiitf—Veeraswami. House-name Attaikandi. He is the author of a few 
Ragamalikas, Tillanahs and Swarajatis. He is a successful teacher in music. 

SsnsntE anovfif—Veeraswami Sastri of Nayudupettah. A good singer. 

SsianiE juuftioft—Veeraswami Nnicker of Tanjore. A 7 'ahsildar. He was 
clever in playing the Veena and in singing. Fie has composed many keertanams. 

dh(i<nn£ -Veeraswami Naidu of Tanjore. He was Samasthana Vidwan 

at Kamnad. He was such a charming player on the Saranda that he was known as 
“ Saranda Naicker”. 

—Veeraraghavachariar of Bandanapalli. A good player on 

the Veena. 

diejM«a>6uiijll—Veeraraghavayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan at Tanjore. 
His charming voice got him the appellation of “ Challagali \ 


Q<su 


—Venkatakrishna Naidu. Generally known as 44 Modiram” 
Venkatakrishna Naidu. He could sing Hindustani Ragas beautifully and distinctly. 

Cw 4 i*t-«u«nuttil—Venkatasubbayar T. B.A., B.L., of Madras. A student of 
Tyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvattoor. He could play the Veena well and could perform 
Harikathas which will be noted for their devotional element. 

Coital. •lmduujI— Venkatasubbayyar of Manombuchavadi. He was a relation 
of Thyagaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi and became a distinguished musician learning the art 
under him. He has composed many Keertanams in praise of Venkatasami. He was 
a good violinist also. Panchapakesa Iyer and Sivarama Iyer are his students. 

Coital.4rLM»uajl—Venkatasubbayyar. He was Samasthana Vidwan under 
Maharajah Tulajaji. He is the author of many Varnams and Keertanams. It is said 
that he was able to sing 4,000 ragas. The Maharajah gave him 5 velis of wet land as 
Manyam at Tiruvadi. 
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Venkatasubbayyan House name"Sonthi”. Student of Veena 
Kalahasti Iyer. He was Samasthana Vidwan in the court of Maharajah Tulajaji. He 
composed a Varnam in praise of the Maharajah in the Bilahari Ragam with special 
Kalpana. There are many compositions of his which were composed in the Sabha of 
Manali Chinnayya Mudaliar. Sonthi Venkataramanayya is his son. 

Gaidai.u| *«gi—Venkatapati Rajah. Rajah of Karvetinagar. Clever in music 
and in playing the Veena. He played the Veena to entertain Emperor Edward VII 
when he visited India in 1875 as Prince of Wales. 

Gaiimi-seasMssift—-Vencatachalam Iyer. Son of Veenai Audimoorti Iyer of 
Tanjore. A distinguished Vidwan in music and the Veena. He is also Veena Vidwan 
in the Tanjore palace like his ancestors. 

CaiteGL* —Venkatesa Sastri. He belongs to Pallavur near Palghat. 

A j|bod Mridangam player. 

CaiiteOL.ff sumfi —Venkatesa Sastri- A beautiful player of Veena and violin. 
Good at giving music lessons. 

CaiimGi.# aifltffftuil—Venkatesa Shastriar. A distinguished vidwan in music 
and in playing the Veena. He wrote the treatise called “Sangeeta Swaya Bodhini” in 
1 89a. 

CaisL soft—Venkata Iyer of Coimbatore. A charming player of Mridan- 

gam. 

Garibai.*iifi njt—Venkataswami Raj of Kalahasti. He plays the Veena well 
and is a good teacher of music. 

Caiifei-iiMr aaift— 1 Venkataramana lyah of Kooratavasi. Disciple of Veena 
Kuppayyar of Tiruvattoor. A great scholar in Sangeeta Sahityam, and a good singer. 
He has composed many Varnam*. 

Gaidwi.iiatMraift —Sonthi Venkataramanayya. Son of Sonthi Venkata- 
subbayyar. He was Sangeeta Vidwan in the court of Maharajah Sarabhoji (1798- 
1824). He was as clever as his father in Sangeeta. Sahityam and singing. He is the 
author of many Varnams and can sing Pallavis wonderfully well. 

CaiiwLfftia 8*1—Venkatarama Iyer of Karur. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

G«iAftL|tu esduffajat-—Venkatarama Sastriar. A native ef Melatoor, near 
Tanjore. He was Sangeeta Vidwan under Maharajahs Sarabhoji and Sivaji (1798-1865). 
His compositions eicel in combining a number of good Kysiki Padams with many 
Padams noted for their lighter vein. 

Qidii na uvawpl—Venkatarama Bhagavatar of Kumbakonam. He could 
petform Harikathas. 

Oaidiai ms usaaifft— 1 Venkatarama Bhagavatar. Noted for his music and 
skill in performing Harikathas. 

Oaidmi nmumA— Venfcataramayyar,. He was surnamed “ Irumbukadmlai" 
because his musical compositions were so difficult to be sung by others. He has com¬ 
posed a Keertanam in Tpdi, named" Satamani”, in praise of Bodhendira Swami and a 
few Keertanams on Maruthanallur swami which all end with the name of Gopala? 

krishna. He seems to have lived during the closing years of Audappayyar. 
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G«mIwi.s(mimuI —Venkataramayyar. A native of Ammapet near Tanjore. A 
good violinist. 

GwAat-asaMottl—Venkataramayyar of Velipalayam. A Sangeeta Vidwan. 

G«Aacn«Mail—Venkataramayyar of Tinnevelly. A good musical instructor. 
His student Gopalayyar is a good violinist. 

Caifei-nNUHut—Venkataramayyar. Brother of Samba Iyer of Mysore. A 
proficient scholar in music. He and his sons Ramaswami Iyer and Lakshmana Iyer 
play the Veena well. 

Oawfcai rtawcMil—Venkataramayyar. A student of Singalachariar. A good 

singer. 

Caidui-siMiMit—Venkataramayyar of Varahoor. A charming singer. 

Gaidwi-nMuait—Venkataramayyar. Surnamed “ Konugolu". A good singer 
on the higher octaves. 

C«tdi«i Mwmumii —Venkataramayyar of Vettanur. Student of Diluhatar. He 
plays the Veena well and his son Swetaranya Iyer is a good violinist 

C«*ai. *»«&.—Venkatarow of Kumbakonam. Clever in singing and in play¬ 
ing the violin and the Mridangam. 

Gwdui-ssdk—'Venkata row. A violinist. He is Sangeeta Vidwan at the 
court of Pittapuram. He is a wonderful player on the violin. 

GuAal. Venkata Vydyanathar. He and Muddu Venkatamakhi 

were Vidwan* who belonged to the Venkatamakhi school. 

C«iAaGt.#ois oi1luu*«»—V enkSktesvara Ettappa Rajah 1816-1839. Rajah of 
Ettyapuram. Much interested in music. He patronised and supported many musi¬ 
cians. He learnt music as well as the Veena. He has composed a Keertanam m 
Tamil in the Mukhari Ragam, named “ Sivagurunadanei". 

GwAososif ndi—Verikasami Row of Madras. Sheristadar ih the Revenue 
Board office. He was clever in music, in singing and in playing the Veena. 

Qaafcg—Venku of Chidambaram. He and his brother Swaminathan were 
skilful in playing the Mridangam and in Talam. 

Goaffig usawpl—'Venku Bhagavatar of Tinnevelly. A student of Vadivelu 
Nattuvanar. He knew a good number of old Keertanam*. He was good in singing 
Rags Alapanas and Pallavi Swarams. He is the author of many Darus, Keertanams, 
Tanams and Varaams. He lived about 60 years ago. Brahmananda Parades! is bis 
son. . 

G«*g d*l r *Ve nku Pillai of Tinnevelly. He was veiy clever in playing 
Ragas and Pallavi on the violin very neatly and with elaborative skill, 

GwiOasustA—Venkobs. Row. A student of Krishna Sundara Iyer of 
Umayalpuram. He was a distinguished vidwan in playing the violin, Jalatarangass 
and Mridangam pnd in vocal musk, He belonged to Tanjore. His brother Rama Row 
was equaliy.distinguisbed. 
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Gai4i*i~£iPiuiju* —Venkatagiriappa of Hyderabad. Many Javalis have been 
composed by him. 

Ga>A*i_*iii£—Poosala Venkataswami. A good player of Nagaswaram. 

C«j6ftt_u£—Venkatamakhi 1660. Son of Govinda Deekshatar. He learnt 
music, instrumental playing, singing and Lakshva Lakshanams from his brother Yegna 
Narayana Deekshatar and from Sangeeta Vidwan Tanappa Acharyar. He is the author 
of the musical work 44 Chaturdandiprakasika ” which treats in an extensive manner 
aBout Veena, Sruti, Swaram, Melam, Ragam, Tayam, Geetam, Prabandham and Talam. 
He has also composed 24 Ashtapadis on Tyagarajayya of Tiruvarur. 

Goidm.—Venkataramanadoss. He is now Veena Vidwan at the 
court of Vijayanagaram. Grandson of Veena Gururayachar. A distinguished vidwan 
in Sangeeta Sahityam and in singing ragam and pallavi. He has so mastered the 
Veena by his tremendous practice that he could play even the most intricate music 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. 

Gaiop—Venu. Son of Muttuswami Nattuvar of Madras. He is a well known 
musician who learnt the art under his father and under Veena Tyagayyar of Tiruvatti- 
yur, and is very proficient on the Veena. Subbukutti Iyer of Mylapore and Partha- 
saradhi Iyer are his students. 

GAiQpGft«uii*>£im) piiii®—Venugopala Doss Naidu. Surnamed “ Veera 
Soora Veerakanthamani.” He is a vidwan who obtained the Kantamani for coming 
out successfully in a musical trial at Sivaganga. 

GaiopGanuncudr—Venugopalan of Negapatam. A very good player of 
Nagaswaram. 

| — Vedanayaga Shastriar. 1/74-1864. A distinguished 
vidwan in Tamil and musical composition. He was Sangeeta vidwan in the court of 
Sarabhoji maharajah when Bava Pandithar was prime minister. He wrote the history 
of the Bhonsle Royal family in the shape of poems and received special honors. He is 
the author of 120 works, great and small, such as “Gnanapada Keertanams,” 

11 Bethlehem Kuravanji,” 14 Gnanakummi,” “ Paraparakanni,” 41 Aranathintham/' 
44 Gnanavulah,” 44 Jepamalai** and 44 Perinbakadal”. His descendants still live in the 
house built for him by the Rajah and are singers. Gnanadeepammal, Gnanasikhamani 
Shastriar, Noah Gnanadhickyam Shastriar and Elias Djevasikhamani Shastriar are 
his descendants who were gifted in Tamil and musical composition. 

Oai0pRuj«& tfdrta—Vedanayagam Pillai of Mayavaram. A munsif. Student 
of Meenakshi Sundaram Pillai. A celebrated vidwan in Tamil ind Sangeeta Sahityam 
and a good player on the Veena. More than a thousand of his Keertanams have been 
printed and are in use. His wife and children were also proficient in Veena and 
singing. He is also the author of other works treating on justice and morality. 
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GoipL|f$uL|*Rt£ Vedapuri Kuppuswami Deekshatar of Kumbakonam. 

Proficient in playing all kinds of instruments. 

Coi^a—Veda. Author of “ Sangeeta Makaranda 

Gaigejlp uaaai^l—Vedanta Bhagavatar of Kalladakuritchi. Son of Muttu 
Sastriar. Clever in vocal music. 

tv»6uscfei~*Rflvfif—Vaikunta Shastri. lie is the author of many Keertanams in 
Sanskrit, especially in the Desika Nagas. which are well known for their charm and 
beautiful ideas. They end with the name of “ Vaikunta ". 

Vyddi known as Manatattu Vydyanatha Iyer. He could sing 
Karnatic music purely without any admixture. His brother Ramaswanii Iyer and his 
son Dorasami Iyer are charming singers. 

oDtupujjiiip asm!—Vydyanatha Iyer of Mayavararn. A distinguished player 
on the Veena. He possesses good laya gnanam. He is a great vidwan in singing 
Pallavi. His son Sabhesa Iyer could play the Veena very well. 

«a><ai£iiji»ii0 astut—Vydyanatha Iyer of Kaverirajapuram. A clever singer. 

maiptupep «ujI—V ydyanatha Iyer of Arantangi. A good whistler and a 
good singer. 

0»ai£tujkH£ un&aj^if—Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Soolamangalam. He could 
perform Harikathas bringing out specially the devotional element. 

a>aj£tu;BR£ utuajpl—Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Nemali. Rajamannarkoil. 
He could perform Harikathas. 

Vydyanatha Bhagavatar of Mclatur. He could perform 

Harikathas beautifully. 

u>«it —if/rr/rrr Vydyanatha Iyer. Son of Duraiswami Iyer of 
Vyacheri, a village near Tanjore. Kven when very young he learnt the art under his 
lather, and pratised it so well that he could sing with the greatest charm in public 
Katcheris. He was a man of principles. He was a distinguished and profound 
scholar in Sangeeta Sahityani and singing, lie could sing Keertanams magnificently 
well with a due discrimination of Qhana, Nay a and Desika Ragas. He has been 
honored in good many Samasthanams. Lie was Sangeeta Vidwan in the court of 
Sakaram Saheb. He sang the Ragamalika on the 72 Melakartas in the Sangeeta Mahal 
at Tanjore in the presence of Sakaram Sahib and received special honors in appreci¬ 
ation thereof. He received the title of H Maha Vydyanatha iyer ” in his 12th year when 
he was singing in the midst of many Vidwans assembled at the Mutt of Tiruvaduturai 
near Kallidakuritchi. His students are Fiddle Swaminatha Iyer of Palamanerii 
Saminatha Iyer of Umayalpuram, Sabhesa Iyer of Madras, and Vtenn Vydyanada Iyer. 

p£ji —Vyapuri Muttu of Tirupapuliyur. A good player of Mridangam. 


For Additional Names See Appendix . 
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6. Some points to be noted in the above list. 

We have not had complete information about the history of the Vidwans 
mentioned in the above list and their musical talents. Moreover, as the particulars 
about many of the Vidwans were obtained after a long delay, we were not able to 
mention them here. There is also some doubt about the musical works of these 
vidwans. However, we must say that great men like Purandara Vithal Das, 
Kshetragnar, Tyagaraja Iyer and Arunachala Kavigal whose names are found in the 
list are among those who made many compositions in Karnatic music and helped to 
preserve the Karnatic ragas from being altogether forgotten. The element of devotion 
which 'their works reflect and the Sancharam of those Ragas which are 
specially suited to such devotion are something marvellous. They are held 
in the highest esteem like the nectar of gods which never satiates. After 
them many Vidwans have composed Padams, Keertanams, Varnams, Raga- 
malikas and Chittaswarams quite commensurate with the dignity of Karnatic 
music which are in use at the present day. Among these, the following 
prominent Vidwan9 have been regarded as worthy of the highest esteem:—Purandara 
vital Dos, Kshetragnar, Tyagaraja Iyer, Arunachala Kavigal, Venkatamakhi, Gururaya- 
charlu, Veena Kuppayyar, Sadasiva Rayar, Veena Venkataramana Doss, Singalachariar, 
Mahadeva Annavi, Vadivelu Annavi, Subramania Iyer, Syamasastrial, Muttuswami 
Deekshatar, Venkatasubbayyar, Subbaraina Iyer, Talapakkam Chinnaya, Venkata- 
subbayyar of Manombuchavadi, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer, Kaduva Bhagavatar and Somu 
Iyer of Talaignayar. Being gifted with the powers of original musical composition, 
they have composed many works in Tamil, Sanskrit and Telugu and have sung them 
also with-the greatest charm. The following eminent vidwans have been singing them 
and are singing them so as to bring out their chief rasams so that their singing itself 
might be considered celestialMaha Vydyanatha Iyer, Subbarayar of Pitchandar- 
koil, Raghavayyar, Madras Subramania Iyer, Singaram alias Venu, Chinna Vyddi, 
Peria Vyddi,Sarabha Shastrial, Madras Sabhesa Iyer. Seenu Iyengar of Ramnad, Para- 
mesvara Bhagavatar, Packiri of Mannargudi, Ponnusami of Madura, Gururayacharlu 
of Vizianagaram, Soorya Narayana Somayaji, Venkatr.ramana Doss, Samannah of 
Mysore, Subbannah of Mysore, Seshannah of Mysore, Challagali Krishna Iyer, Veena 
Perumalayyar, Veena Subbukutti Iyer, Veena Kalyan^krishna Iyer, Fiddle Thirukodi- 
kaval Krishnayyar,'Palamaneri Swaminatha Iyer, Bidaram Krishnappa, Tirupayanam 
Panchapakesa Sastrial, Anantarama Bhagavatar, Konerirajapuram Vydyanatha Iyer, 
Tiruvadi Subramania Iyer, Mayavaram Veena Vydyanatha Iyer, Mridangam 
Narayanasami Appah, Mridangam Alaganambi, Mridangam Dakshinamoorti, Mridan¬ 
gam Krishnayyar, Flute Sanjeevi Row, Fiddle Panchapakesa Bhagavatar, Kotevadyam 
Muttya Bhagavatar, Fiddle Masilamoni Pillai, Fiddle Govindasami Pillai and 
others. Besides these, the following distinguished musicians have composed many 
Keertanams and printed and published them so that the Tamilians might use them 
for years:—Thevur Anantabharati, Gopalakrishna Bharati, Arunachala Kavigal, 
Kavikunjaram Iyer, Ramasami Iyer, Muttu Kamalinga S ,tupat : , Vcdanayaga Shastriar, 
Vedanayagam Pillai and others. Their musical genius, the beautiful ideas in their 
compositions and the beautiful language in which they are clothed have taken the 
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hearts of the Tamilians by storm and they are used by them with great reverence 
even now. But it is a matter for regret that many other Keertanams are in use at the 
present time the ideas of which are not clear even to the singers or the hearers, to the 
exclusion of the old Keertanams full of pregnant ideas which appeal most tellingly 
to the hearts of the people. If tfye singing of the devotional Keertanams like those 
of Tyagaraja Iyer were preceded by an explanation of the meanings thereof they could 
be better appreciated. Mere sounds without the ideas are entirely fruitless, and 
they serve but to kill time. We desire very much that the Tamilians of South India 
should hear more than they now do the singing of Tamil Keertanams and devotional 
compositions like Thevaram, Thiruvachagam, Thiruvoinioli, and Thayumanavar Padal 
so that they might easily understand the ideas in them and be benefited. All Keertanams 
in alien languages should first be interpreted before being sung. One who understands 
the meaning of a song in praise of God and appreciates it derives more benefit than one 
who hears it merely in a foreign tongue. Just as a hart gives up its life when it hears 
the sweet sound of bells, the life of men who strive after sweet sounds only ends fatal. 
A geetam which possesses no good ideas is lifeless and devoid of any use. When a 
man who delights in singing the excellence of the deity expresses it by means of songs, 
his heart is entranced and gets concentrated in the deity and he obtains the high 
privilege of seeing him face to face. Those who hear such devotional songs obtain the 
same privilege. But those who hear the mere sweet sounds do not derive any benefit 
but forget the sounds soon. Man whose nature js wicked certainly requires devotional 
music which has the tendency of eradicating his evil nature. One to whom Iyal J amil 
does not appeal will at least be affected by Isai Tamil or music. Great sages have 
declared that a Brahmin who sings mere sounds without any meaning in them should 
not be allowed to remain in the company of Brahmins while having their dinner. We 
are sure that if Vidwans are requested to give a short interpretation of the Keertanams 
they intend to sing they will only be too glad to understand them themselves and give 
the meaning to others. 

7. The Maharajahs and Nobles who patronised Karnatic music on 

a large scale. 

It will not be out of place here to make honourable mention of those Maha¬ 
rajahs and nobles who maintained and patronised Sangeeta Vidwans by giving resi¬ 
dences to them, gifts of lands and endowments and also encouraged them from time to 
time by giving them clothes, jewels and other presents and helped the continued 
progress of music :— 

Tanjore Samasthanom —Maharajahs Tulajaji and Pratap Singh. 

Malqyalam —Maharajahs Kulasekhara Perumal and Ayilya. 

Ramnad— Muttu Ramalinga Setupati Avergal. 

Maharajah Rajagopalakrishna. 

Vizianagaram —Maharajah Pasupati Ananda Gajapati. 

Pittapuram —Rajah Venkata Kumara Soorya Row Bahadur. 

Pudukoiah —Maharajah Ramachandra. 

Mysore —Maharajahs Krishna Raja Oodayar and Chama Raja Oodayar. 
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Kan'ftnngnr — R aja h Venkatapathi. 

Ettiyapmw --Maharajahs Jagadeesvara Kttappa and Jagadeesvara Rama 
Kumara Kttappa. 

Ami —Ja^eerdar Thirumalai Row. 

Ariya/ut'—JaLgeerfar Uvaranga Bhoopati. 

Tirnvtuluthurai— Mathadhipatis Ambalavana Desikar, Subramania Desikar and 
Ambalavana Desikar. 

Mmulti —Muttukrishna Mudaliar alias Chinnaya Mudaliar and Venkatakrishna 
Mudaliar. 

The above mentioned have not only patronised musicians by giving them 
everything they required but were themselves capable of correcting the mistakes of 
these vidwans and to sing and make original compositions themselves and leave them 
in use for the future generations with their stamp ofauthority. Although Indian music 
cannot boast apparently of so many eminent patrons who have left an everlasting name 
in the field of music yet we have at the present day the Maharajahs of Mysore. Tra- 
vancore, Cochin» Pudukotah. Vizianagaram, Pithapuram, Ramnad, Ettiyapuram and 
other provinces who are keen patrons of musicians. 

8. The Many whose names are left out in the list of traditional 

musicians. 

Besides the musicians whose names occur in the above list, there are legions 
of musicians who have been'distinguished for their Sangeeta Sahityam and for their 
efficiency in the three important elements of music, viz., Bhava, Raga and Talam who 
are found among the class of Ochars, Annavis, Players of Nagaswaram, Davul, Mri- 
dangam, Veena and Mukhaveena, Gandharvas, Devadasis and Dancing girls. We know 
♦hat these who had attained special efficiency in the three chief elements of music, 
Bhava, Raga and Talam had learnt the ait from the very beginning and had made it 
their means of livelihood. Among these, the Gandharvis (female singers) were and are 
excellent singers. Of these we find that there were many excellent players on the 
Veena at a very early period as we see from the case of Madhavi who lived 2,000 years 
ago during the reign of Karikal Cholan and from the .Veena music of Gandharva- 
dattayar. Such musicians are found at present also. As we have been unable to 
obtain their names and other particulars regarding them in time we have not mentioned 
them here. That they were the original storehouse from which all music was dissemi¬ 
nated later on is a well established fact. It is a world-known truth that Brahmins and 
others learnt the art of playing the Mridangam about 30 years later on and appeared 
before the public. But the time when music was learnt because it was a means of 
livelihood is very modern, viz., within the last 1,000 years. For even in the Puranas 
and Kathas which we consider ancient we find Gandharvas, Yakshas, Kinnarer, Kimpuru- 
shar, Nagar and persons like Tumburu, Naradar, Rambha, Tillottama, Oorvasi and 
Menaka who appeared before the durbar of Rajahs and performed their music before 
them in public. It is said that in the same period the Brahmins prepared the Homam,. 
Chanted the Vedas, blessed others, obtained Tapam and were fed. But it is nowhere said 
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that a Brahmin sang or danced at the time or played the Nagaswaram or the Veena. 
Further as the Upanishads declare that those who perform dancing, singing and gesti¬ 
culating should be excluded from dining with the Brahmins it is clearly seen that the 
Brahmins had nothing to do with those arts. Yet they are included in the category of 
those who pronounced the name of the deity and extolled him before others. 

The above mentioned Sangeeta Vidwans sang only the Karnatic music 
though they did not have any decided opinion on the Srutis that were in use there. 

9. Some points as regards the 7a Melakartas. 

The twelve Swarams of the Karnatic music and the Ragas that are formed by 
the various combinations of them have been held from ancient times as the Mother- 
Ragas by the Tamilians as well as others who made the Tamil Country their abode and 
such has been the use even at the modern time. Some of these without troubling 
themselves to understand what the Srutis are, quote a few Sootrams to contend that 
the 22 Srutis mentioned by the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram are the one in use in 
the music of South India. Distinguished musicians like Kshetragnar and Tyagaraja 
Iyer have not definitely stated which Srutis are used in particular ragas. But musi¬ 
cians like Venkatamakhi and Maha Vydyanatha Iyer have composed Geetams and Raga- 
malikas in the 72 Melakartas. Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A., has stated that Venkata¬ 
makhi says in his “ Chaturdandiprakasika" that he is the originator of these 72 
Melams and that it is impossible to prove the existence of either more or less than 
the number. Mr. Mudaliar says as follows :— 

Ottaramelam 36. 

(a) The division of Ragas mentioned in the rhapter on Kaga Vivckam in the "Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram*’ of Sarngadevar is not in use. 

(A) The number of melams in use mentioned in “Swara Mela Kalanidhi'’ of Kamamatya 
is evidently not correct as there were only 19 in use at the time. 

(c) Venkatamakhi, in his “ Chaturdandiprakasika*' has distinctly held that if the Mda- 
prastaram were made in regular order without changing the beginning and ending Swarams in 
Poorvangam and Oottarangam and without omitting any of the Vikriti Swarams, there could 
only result 7 s Melams, 36 with the Suddha Madhyamam and 36 with the Prati Madhyamam. 

2. If anybody objects and says that there are only a few of them in use, while the others 
are useless and are put down just for the sake of adding importance, Venkatamakhi has the follow¬ 
ing answer ready: 

(a) There are diversities in men. 

( b ) There are diversities in countries. 

(c) Many Desika ragas which have been taught in the past are being taught in the pre¬ 
sent and will be taught in the future by singers and musicians who have mastered different kinds 
of systems, have crept in, which have either become familiar to us by constant use or are found 
only in treatises, in course of tiine these have also melams common to many of the ragas. 

(d) The existence of some important Desika ragas such as Pantu Varali and Kalyani and 
the Melts common to them. 

(2) These 7s Melakartas have been made by us to comprehend all these ragas. So any 
opinion that some of these are useless cannot stand* 
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(/) To say that an important Vrittam is usclrss which ia found in the midst of an ocean 
of Vrittams proved to be absolutely true by “ Vrittaratnakaram’’; and. which ia obtained by virtue 
of the extensive process of Prastaram, will never hold. 

(g) To say that a Talam is absolutely useless which in arrived at by the tedious process 
of Talaprastarain, and which is found among a vast collection of such Talams will, not hold either. 

(h) No one will dare to add or take away a Melam from the 7a Melams which have been 
very carefully derived from the well known 1 a Swarams* If any one does so, all my efforts have 
been in vain. Even Sivan who has an eye in the forehead will find it impossible to do so. So 
just as the letters known as Matrukaighal” are fixed at 51, the 7a Melams are fixed. There 
could'be neither more nor less. Thus I have established the theoiy of 7 a Melams, &c-, Ac." 

Although these 72 Melakartas and the Ragas derived from them refer to 
H&rnatic music, they have been arrived at so as to create some doubt in the process of 
formation. The Geetams and Sahityas of Purandhara Vithal Das Who lived in 1500 A.D. 
before Venkatamakhi are in use even now. In the treatise known as “ Vyasaghata- 
kam" which is even prior to the time of Purandhara Vithal Das we see the Ragas Kana~ 
kangi, Ratnangi, and Ganamoorti with the marks of Graha, Nyasa and Amsa Swarams. 
It seems that Purandhara Vithal Das lived before Venkatamakhi and that the treatise 
“ Vysaghatakam" was anterior to his time. The fact that the names “ Kanakangi”, 
'* Ratnangi" and “Ganamoorti” which occur inlhe 72 Melakartas have been mutilated 
into 4 ‘ Kanakambari”, “ Penadyuti” and “ Ganasamavarali” warrants us to say that a 
new treatise has been written with the help of the old, thus expunging the prior one 
completely. Compare the fact how treatises in alien tongues, which only copied the 
ideas in the old Tamil works, have been written so as to hide completely the 
original. 

xo. The New garb in which the old 103 modes (ucferadr) appear. 

There are those who would not accept the theory of the 72 Melakartas but 
would persistently declare that there are only 19 Ragas in accordance with the views 
of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and Ramamatya. We might wonder how the 
103 modes which were in use 2,000 years ago went out of use. But the truth is they 
have not disappeared. The old ragas are still in use at present. But only their names 
are found changed in alien languages and different Sahityams are found in them but 
the old Varna Mettus still remain. But in course of time when the ragas, the swarams 
and the Srutis became open to doubt, different theories were put forward, many 
mixtures resulted and the original ragas were marred. No one cared to find out the 
errors nor to ascertain the Srutis which occurred in the ragas in use* So there is no 
chance of learning any of these by means of books but one has to serve to or 12 years 
before one is able to master them. As we were making researches into Swarams, 
Srutis and Ragas, we found it expedient to organise a Sabha of Vidwans so that they 
may be systematised, and the result was the establishment of the Taojore Sangeeta 
Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 
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VII. THE TiNJORE SANGEETA VIDYA MAHAJ 1 NA 8AN6AH. 
x. Why the Sangpm was started. 

WE tried for a long time to have a knowledge of music ( which is held 
superior even to nectar, and to find out its secrets. Many essays on music appeared 
from time to time in the journals for the past tew years, which were more or less of a 
conflicting character. But in the midst of them we found many doubts as regards 
Srutis and Ragas, a few doubts which resulted from the confusion of the Dwavimsati 
Srutis with the Srutis of the Karnatic music. Knowing that there was no reason why 
such doubts should arise and being assured that there must be many distinguished 
Vidwans in South India who would be able to clear those doubts, and whose words 
would be of much benefit to the public, we sent the following article to “Sentamil" 
the organ of the Madura Tamil Sangam, to <4 Swadesa Mitran " and to the M Hindu " 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

“ O thou journal which is illustrious and famous as fine gold! we were very 
much pleased and encouraged to see an article in your columns with the heading 
“ Indian Music ", specially as we have been making researches into the secrets of 
Indian Music for the past 10 years. We write the following article to be published in 
your valuable journal as we find that under the patronage of many distinguished 
Vidwans and Maharajahs you publish many new and interesting articles day by day. 

INDIAN MUSIC. 

“Sir, 

I was highly delighted to read in the brilliant columns of your paper the 
article under the title of 11 Indian music”. 

For the last ten years 1 have been an earnest student of that subject, and my 
enquiries in respect of it have been chiefly directed towards finding out the secret 
scientific principle which underlies and pervades Indian Music. I venture to send 
you these lines, as your organ is patronized by many excellent men of culture, and 
the columns thereof are everyday luminous in the discussion of many a new and 
valuable topic. 

Every body knows that in creation, man. bird, beast and reptile, each is 
endowed with a strong love of music and an inherent sound sufficient for the expression 
of pain or pleasure on the part of the individual. 

From the level of herbs onwards, throughout the whole range of the Vegetable 
Kingdom endowed with a single sense, the influence of music could be 
traced. The Mango, the Jack, the Date, the Tamarind, the Gooseberry, the Margosa, 
the Champaca, and other trees that flower with the advent of the south wind, Mallika, 
Kundumallika. and other plants and hill trees that blossom by the sway of the west wind, 
the Naval, the Tazhai and others of same species, the Parijata, the Pichy, Mullai, 
Samanti, the Rose, the Lotus, and other plants, Sampangi, Jimiki and other trees, the 
many species of herbs—oil these put forth their blossom in response to the placid vibra¬ 
tion that pervades the wind, if that be so, it goes without saying, that human beings 
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endowed with a six sense also are moved by concord of sounds. When we 
reflect that God in the shape of a still small voice (i Kings 19-13) spoke to a devotee, 
wc may realise that He alone exists as Universal Harmony, flooding and penetrating 
the heavens and the Universe and all things animate as well as inanimate, in varying 
degrees of vibration. From infancy to old age. it is melody that makes life sweet and 
cheerful. From the finite harmony on the material plane, the consciousness is uplifted 
and becomes fit for the perception of spiritual joy which opens the door to Divine 
ecstacy which is the mould or channel through which harmony flows. The universe is 
the expression of the Divine Sound Aum, and the Divine Life that pervades it and con¬ 
stitutes its origin is Vibration which is fundamentally Sound-Word which was God 
(John I-m). If this is Divine, what better analogy could be given for the potentiality 
of pielody ? 1 le, the embodiment of vibration, is the Life of all existence, the energy of 
the Life, the emotion of the energy, the perception, the sound and expression of the 

j°y- 

The saints introduced the seven essential tones of scale out of the Divine 
sound, that is, out of the tonal relationship of God to matter, made Srutis of all its 
modulations, its rhythmical flexibilities and ramifications; praising Him who is the 
limit of all vibrations and the embodiment of all harmony, they (the saints) wedded 
themselves with the spirit of Eternal Good. And people who could not perceive the 
real value qf music, employed it to serve their ends on the material plane which appear¬ 
ed to them all in all. 

Music is thus valuable on the material plane as well as on the spiritual. 
There is a natural tendency bn the part of people to learn it, to practise it, to teach it to 
others and enjoy it while alone and in the company of others as well; and even stu¬ 
dents who are unable to carry on their practice to the full measure of their desire, 
always cherish to be lifted into at-one-ment with the highest altitudes of music. Of 
such I am one. 1 request that accomplished musicians who read this will clear my 
doubts and thus pave the way lor the growth and better understanding of Indian 
music. 

1. What is the origin of the ‘ Sapta Swaras’. What was the order of their 

development ? Is there at present any rule which would enable any one to sound the 
various ‘Swarams* in order ? ' 

2. Is it true tl.jre are 22 Srutis in the Octave? If so, what are they? 
What are the views of the celebrated S trnga Devar and Matanga Rishi on the 
subject? Are the different names used by them for the Srutis such as 4 Teevra\ 
■ Kumudvati,' ‘Manda’, ‘Chandovati* etc., and the names for the ‘Jatis* such as 
1 Deepta',*Ayata\ *Mridu\ 4 Madhya’ and ‘Karuna' still in use? According to the 
two authors mentioned above, there are the 4 4 Sas\ 4 4 Mas*, 4 Pas’, 3 4 Ris', 3 1 Dhas', 
3 4 Gas'and 2 ‘Nis* in the Octave. Could any one state the names and their places 
in the Octave ? Are such 1 Swarams' in practical use ? 

3. Are there only 1,008 varieties of 4 Ragams' which could be derived by the 
permutation and combination of all the 4 Swarams' except the permanent ‘Sbatjamam’ 
and ‘Panchamam* ? Or, is there room for the birth of more Ragm ? 
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4. Are there any fixed principles satisfying all the Sruti rules allowing for 
■Vakram’ and 'Varjyam', by which one could easily understand the ‘Sancharam* (ramifi¬ 
cation) of any Kagam and detect mistakes in them while being sung ? 

5. Some say that the ‘Sancharam* of a ragam is determined by its 'Gectam'- 
Are there any who have a knowledge of those ‘Geetams’ and can they prepare a 
* Geetam* for the Ragam specified below in any time they choose and give the rules 
which guided them in such a composition ? 

Sa t Ga4, Mas, Dha6, Pa, Dha6, Ni6, Sa ; Sa, Ni6, Pa, Ma2. R 4 , Sa. The name 
of the Kagam is Navanita Panchamam ; Sub-Ragam of Varuna Priya; 24th Tayi- 
Ragam (mother tone;. 

6 . The Kiri anams of many renowned musicians such as Mudduswami 
Dikshatar of Tiruvalur, Syamasastrial of Tanjore, Subramania Iyer of Trivady, 
Sadasiva Kao of Mysore, and Tyagaraja Iyer of Trivady are held in the highest 
estimation in South India. What was the basis of these Kirtanams? Have they 
handed down to any one the mysteries of their science ? It is traditionally known that 
the sage Narada furnished Tyagaraja Iyer with a Chuvadi (book) containing rules which 
enabled him to compose a fresh Kiktanam every day for the worship of the Deity. 
This tradition, coupled with the peculiar excellence of his Kirtanas, makes me bold to 
think that such a work exists. If so^ who has it now ? 

7. Docs the primary Melakarta which is the basis of all possible Kagatns 
exist anywhere at the present day ? 

8. From the Eighth Tayi Ragam, llanumat-todi. which has Suodha Re and 
Sadharana Ga in the Scale, is it scientifically correct to derive the following as 
Janva-Ragam? 

Tout with the 2nd Sruti Re and 3rd Sruti Ga etc., Bhoopai.am with the third 
Sruti Re, and the 5th Sruti Ga etc., Asavrri with the first Sruti Re and the third Sruti 
Ga etc? Perhaps, for the sake of effect, they used the 3rd Sruti instead of the 2nd and 
the 5th instead of the 4th Sruti in the Bmoopala Ragam, and they constructed the 
Asaveri by substituting the 1st in the place of the and and the third in the place of the 
4th. What is the reason for this violation of principles? If two different kinds of 
Srutis (one of them decidedly unscientific) are used in many Kagams, will it not 
confound those who strive to learn the science of music ? My humble opinion is there 
must exist somewhere a definite set of rules by,learned musicians which will certainly 
not lead any one astray. 1 suggest this for the main reason that if such rules exist, it 
will be a decided boon that will open a royal road to the study of scientific Indian music. 

9. At the present day there is no unanimity of opinion as regards the inter¬ 
val between the 12 semitones of the octave. Some hold that with the exception of the 
never varying Sa and Pa, the other notes are arranged on the principle of Equal 
Temperament Along with this, there is the idea that Indian music cannot be literally 
played on the Piano or the Harmonium. My firm belief is that all possible Ragams 
that could be brought under the 72 Mflakartas which have the 12 Semitones as their 
basis can correctly be played on these instruments. But it will be impossible to play 
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those Ragams which are derived from the 22 Srutis which are made up of quarter 
tones. The insufficiency of the harmonium, for Indian music, is pantry derived from 
the inability to discriminate between the Ragams that could be played on it and the 
Ragams that could not be played. To give an instance, it is possible to play the 
Dheera Sankarabharana Ragam which has in its scale the 4th Sruti Re and Dha etc., 
but not the brilliant and effective Sankarabharanam which has the 5th Sruti Re and 
Dha etc. If these two notes, the 5th Sruti Re and Dha are given up, the brilliant 
Ragam will have lost its life, though it might resemble the Ragam in other respects. 

N. B. Though my view as regards the 22 Srutis and the quarter tones is 
slightly different from the ordinary view. I make thisstatement assuming the truth of 
the latter. 

If my readers could give any other opinion and point out the difference 
between the Swarams on a Veena and the half'-Swarams on a Harmonium, I shall be 
thankful. 

10. It is popularly said that many of the musicians of old were able to 
spin out a Ragam for 10 or 20 nights without repetition, whereas, it is very rare to 
find a modern musician who could sing a Ragam for two hours. It makes one 
conclude that the former had learnt by heart many Pkastakas which helped them 
in spinning out a Ragam. If so, how many kinds of Prastaras arc there ? Where 
can one obtain them now ? 

Many learned men who take a special interest in the science of Indian Music 
when they make enquiries about Swarams other than the Semitones, invariably get. 
the following answer. “The quarter Swarams are Gamakams of which'there are 
10 varieties. These are a sealed book and have been handed down to us by our Gurus ; 
they cannot be written down, but can be acquired only by intelligent study for years.” 

In this age of the benign British rule, Englishmen unfold without reserve'their 
valuable discoveries in the field of science and their invention in machinery and 
instruments; and as standing evidence of their power of original research and, what is 
more, far-reaching sympathy with mankind, they immortalize every bit of scientific dis¬ 
covery in books and establish institutions for the benefit of students who are in quest 
of knowledge. If Indians will only publish, for the benefit of all, their achievements 
in the art of music, its secret principles, fundamental laws and regulations, the repu¬ 
tation of Indian music will advance beyond their wildest reckoning. It is with this 
object that I have ventured to set forth my doubts on the subject, and I beg the favor 
of accomplished musicians to be pleased to clear them.” 

No reply of any kind has been yet received in answer to the above article. 

9. The Essay that was sent to Europe about Indian Music. 

A few days after, the following article was sent to the 41 Royal Society of Arts," 
John Street, Adelphi, London/to “The Music News” 3, Wine Office Court, Fleet 
Street, London, to the “ Musical Standard ” 83, Charing Cross Road, London and to 
the “MusicalTimes”, 160, Wardour Street, London, for the benefit of those English 
musicians interested in Indian Music, 
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INDIAN MUSIC. 

41 Indian Music has been, for some time, an attractive and interesting study to 
Englishmen. Some of them have also been touring in this country in order tc. make 
their own researches and obtain first-hand information in the field of Indian Music. 
One of these tourists, Mr. A* H. Fox Strangways, was recently in our midst here at 
Tanjore, holding interviews with the eminent musicians of the place with a view to 
know the inherent quality and worth of Indian Music. Writing on this subject in the 
“ Madras Mail/* a few months ago, he observed that Indian musicians who are dispos¬ 
ed to wrap up their musical practice in mystery and who deliberately withhold the 
knowledge which their pupils had paid for. have no need of an acoustic theory. He 
regretted that not even one in a hundred cared to inquire into the theory of the Sruti. 
He further said that there was room for good work in recording the excellent Indian 
songs, but that no Indian would think of it; that the work, however, would be 
published in Germany and sold in America. 

With regard to these remarks of his, I wish to say a few words. Students of 
Indian Music who wish to have a knowledge of the Srutis ransack all their books in 
vain to find out (a) the principle which underlies and pervades them all, (b) the method 
of constructing melodies out of the Srutis, and, (c) the Melakartha which contains 
all the melodies. No problem relating to Indian Music could be solved without a defi. 
nite knowledge of these three things. Professors of Indian Music have devoted a 
whole life-time to a single Ragam and have composed Geetams. Varnams, Kirtanams 
and Pallavis out of it, leaving the fundamental theory thereof to remain an enigma. 
Only the old Ragams are sung at the present day and nobody thinks of attempting the 
various new Ragams, although they are furnished with the basis-scales of all the 
Ragams. New discoveries and unusual phenomena relating to earth and sky are 
coming to light every day, but, in the realms of Indian Music, time honoured methods 
prevail, and so the music remains where it was. While allowing that there are a few 
things that are, of course, excellent in what is ancient, my humble opinion is, that in 
respect of Indian Music, time-honoured methods have teen the bet* noir of progress. 

Before proceeding to explain what I have to say regarding Sruti, Raga- 
sphutam and Kartha, I wish to say a few words as to the Mother-Ragam in Indian 
Music and the Jan yams or melodies that arc bom of them. 

1. In the Piano or the Harmonium, the scale played from the middle C to 
its octave and back is the basis scale for the 29th Mot her-Ragam in Indian Music, 
known as Dheerasankarabharanam. In English notation the scale and Ragachurukkam 
(a simple specimen of the Ragam) of this will be as I on page 216 A. 

2. With I) as keynote, if 8 successive white notes be sounded, we get the 
basis-scale for the 22nd Mother-Ragam known as Karaharapriya. The scale and Raga¬ 
churukkam is as 2 on page 216 A. 

3. With K as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be played we get the 
basis-scale for the 8th Mother-Ragam known as Hanumattodi. The scale and Raga¬ 
churukkam is as 3 on page 216 A. 
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4. With F as the keynote if 8 successive white notes be played we obtain 
Meshakalyani, the 65th Mother-Ragam. The scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 
4 on page 216 A. 

5. With G as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be played we obtain 
Harikambhodi the 28th Mother-Ragam, The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be 
as 5 on page 216 B. 

6. With A as the keynote, if 8 successive white notes be sounded we get the 
20th Mother-Ragam or Natabhairavi. The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 
6 on page 216 B. 

7. With B as keynote if 8 successive white notes be sounded, we get a 
Ragam named Sudda Todi without G. This is regarded as a Janyam from Hanu- 
mat-todi, the 8th Mother-Ragam. The basis-scale and Ragachurukkam will be as 7 
on page 216 B. 

N.B .—In all Indian Music, each Ragam commences with C which is the first 
note of the basis-scale: therefore when we speak of scale commencing with G we 
really mean it commences with C, but the intervals are arranged as if the scale were 
played on the white notes only, from G to G. For example, if the Harikambhoji scale 
beGABCDEF G, the semi tones fall between 3 and 4, and 6 and 7. So the real 
Harikambhoji scale will be C D E F G A B flat and C. The 12 white and black notes 
of an octave in the Harmonium and the 12 notes of the octave on the Indian Veena are 
just the same. Only the intervals between these 12 Svvaras, say. tones less than a 
semitone, cannot be sounded on the Harmonium. So, at the outset*, it is easy to 
understand what are popularly known as the 72 Mother-Ragams, derived from these 
twelve notes and their tonal relationship. The peculiar excellence of Indian Music 
consists in singing according to given Sruti. the thousands of melodies derived from the 
72 Melams or Mother-Ragams based on the 12 notes of the octave, without allowing 
any admixture of other notes, and strictly according to given laws. But this unique 
system of singing is undergoing a gradual change in the hands of Indian musicians 
from time to time, either by the Sruti of a melody getting a little changed or by the 
admixture of strange sounds or by the absence of a definite system of laws to which 
all the various melodies may conform. As a result of this, some melodies, Keerta- 
nams and Varnams have become individualised and handed down to posterity, nay, 
they have become family treasures. In course of time, some characteristic errors have 
also crept in. Some Ragams have become invested with certain errors which embar¬ 
rass even the best Indian musician. These errors are now justified either on the 
score of antiquity or heredity, or considered too sacred to be rectified as they originat¬ 
ed from Rishis or sages of old. Recently, an Indian musician who noticed a Sruti 
difference in the Anandabhairavi, derived from the Natabhairavi, (the 20th Mother- 
Ragam) was afraid that he had to regard it as generating from 8 different Mother- 
Ragams. Another musician held that the very error had its beauty. And others said 
that when it was sung rightly, according to the Sruti pertaining to the Mother-Ragam, 
the result was simply charming. As there is such a variety of opinion among musicians 






































































No. 5 . Hftrikambothi Scale and its simple ramifications. 









































of repute, they do not care to rectify themselves but go on singing it as they have 
received it from their predecessors and do not care to inquire into the fundamental 
theory of Music. It has scarcely occurred to them that there must be in existence* 
one theory and one law of constructing melody for all people from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin and from the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. If there be one such law 
acceptable to alii Indian Music is sure to reach a position of eminence. 

Though at the outset it may appear an Herculean task, yet it is possible to 
sing all the 171,396 melodies, every one of which has a charm of its own. A precise 
knowledge of the law of melody is all that is required to get over the existing doubts 
and errors. The practice will be found comparatively easy by those who had a real ear 
for Music. 

Talking of Western Music, it may be said that, of the 6 melodies based on the 
8 white notes from C to C, the first, namely the Dheerasankarabharanam is sung in. 
English Music with the admixture of Srutis belonging to the other 5 melodies and 
some times clean without them. The resultant melody resembles Sankarabharanam 
in several places, but it is not entirely that, nor is it Todi or Kalyani. 

The Indian musician has 41 Moods” to express the thoughts of his mind and 
Alapanams to bring out the choicest parts of a Ragam, while the subtlety of time and 
his own ingenuity are shown by means of the Pallavis. It is impossible to harmonise 
such intricate portion of the Indian Music. But 1 know, however, from my own ex¬ 
perience, that simple Keerthanams and Swarajatis (plain singing without Alapanams and 
Gamakams) can be beautifully harmonised. Musicians who have heard Indian Music 
sung to four parts admit that it is exquisite. I am of opinion that, as the Indian musi¬ 
cian cultivated melody alone, he advanced beyond the middle stage of simple and popu¬ 
lar Music into realms of intricate and subtle Music to show off his ingenuity in exposi¬ 
tion and variation. 

My idea is to give a specimen Keerthanam or Swarajati for each of the above 
mentioned 6 Ragams in the course of my next article. I have given however, the 
following. 

What 1 have already said and what I intend to say in the succeeding articles 
many not be altogether new to my readers and may not be any real value to them, or, 
it may be considered impracticable. Again in some respects I may be overrating the 
importance of my subject or may fail to do it justice. Yet it is my earnest desire to 
try to meet all objection as far as I can, either by private correspondence or through 
the medium of any Journal. If I find that at least I have roused an interest in a few 
of my readers, I have had my reward.” 

Royal Society or Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, 
LONDON, W.C. 

2ftk August if. 

Dear Sir, 

1 beg to acknowledge with many thanks your letter of 2nd instanft. 

Articles on Music scarcely come within the scope of the journal, which deals, 
as you know rather with the applied arts than fine arts. 
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If however, you would care to send me your Mss. 1 -should be glad to look at it. 

The principal papers that deal with the subject of Music are, the “ Musical 
News” 3, Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 44 The Musical Standard,” 83, Charing Cross 
Koad, and 41 The Musical Times” 160, Wardour Street, the addresses given all being in 
London. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. K. MENZIES, 

' Asst. Secretary. 

Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandither, * 

Karunanithi Medical Hall, 

Tanjore. 

Replies to my above articles- 

Royal Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi, 
LONDON, W. C. 

1 7 th Nov . /oi 1. 

Dear Sir, 

Since receiving your letter of September 13th 1 have been making inquiries 
in different directions, but I am sorry to say without any satisfactory results. It is 
difficult to find any people in this Country with interest in or knowledge of Indian 
Music* I am therefore returning the Mss. which you were kind enough to send me, 
with much regret that I have not been able to assist you. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. K. MENZIES, 

Editor of the Journal. 

M. Abraham Pandither, 

Karunanithi Medical Hall, 

Tanjore. 

3. The origin of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 

Though subsequent personal enquiries were made of many Vidwans we 
did not receive any satisfactory answer for the above queries. When doubt existed as 
regards the fundamental ideas of Indian music, najnely as regards Swarams and Srutis 
how could we establish other theories which are based on them ? * The Ragakramam 
could only result from the realisations of the position of the Swarams. Music can stand 
only after the mathematical calculation of the Srutis has been established. Just like 
the Tamil saying that the life of men who are ignorant of (< numbering their days” is 
one series of trouble, music without mathematical precision is open to endless doubt. 
How could a science without precision in its fundamental ideas and a house without a 
foundation ever hope to stand ? So, having our fears that the music of South India 
might get mixed with Desikam in course of time and become corrupt like other music 
we had to establish the above Sangam. t 

When His Excellency Lord Carmichael, the Governor of Madras, visited 
Tanjore in February 4912, a number of Musical Vidwans were present here for the 
purpose of paying their respects. Among them were the follbwing musicians.— 



Veena Vydyanatha Iyer of Mayaveram, Muttya Bhagavatar of Harikesava- 
nallur, Panchapakesa Bhagavatar of Tanjore, A. G. Pichaimuttu, B.A., L.T., of 
Tanjore, Harihara Bhagavatar, R. Subramania Iyer, SubramaniaShastrial, N. P. Subra- 
mania Iyer, Veena Vencatachalam Iyer, Ramalinga Gurukkal, Vydyanatha Iyer of 
Konerirajapuram and Krishna Iyer of Tirukodikaval. At a meeting of the above musi¬ 
cians I placed my views before them and it was unanimously resolved that a musical 
Sangam was very necessary and that it should be organised. Later on, the idea of such 
a Sangam was placed before the following gentleman who gladly promised to become 
patrons of the Sangani.Maharajah Setupati of Ramnad, M.R.Ry. Rai Bahadur 
Saminatha Vijaya Thevar AvargaI, Zemindar of Papanad, M.R.Ry. V. A. Vandayar 
Avergal of Poondi, M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avergal of Ukkadai. 
M-R.Ry. Avidayappa Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. P. V. Krishnasami Naik Avergal, 
M.R.Ry. T. Sambamoorti Row Avergal, M.R.Ry. Venkatasubbayyar Avergal, M.R.Ry. 
Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avergal and others. Others have since become mem¬ 
bers and have promised their help. The Sangam has been conducted at my own 
expense till now because I first wanted to prove to the world the usefulness and 
expediency of such a Sangam before asking for help from outside. I hear that 
many who have heard about the work of the Sangam either through others or through 
the published reports are willing to render all possible assistance. I hope that 
this Sangam will make its progress and be of genuine usefulness in developing the 
music of South India in many ways. Other particulars as regards the working of the 
Sabha may be gathered from the following‘remarks:— 

It will be of use if we notice here some particulars about the object of the 
Sangham, the members thereof and the prork done by them. 

4. The objects of the Sangam. 

1. To make a study of such data as would tend to the development of South 
Indian music and to publish them. 

2. To establish an academy for the systematic teaching of South Indian 
music and its fundamental rules. 

3. To arrange for examining its pupils and others desirous of being examined 
and give certificates of merit to those who are proficient. 

4. To search for and publish works on music which would be of help to 
Karnatic Music as well as Keertanams which have not hitherto been published. 

5. To make arrangements about developing the art of performing Kathas and 

singing. 

6. To deliberate upon, and remove the doubts about, some of the important 
items of Karnatic music. 

7. To purify the Karnatic Ragas by weeding out a few of its errors. 

8. To reward.4istinguished Vidwans by means of medals and honorific titles. 

9. To j>lace before the Sangam for its approval new treatises, essays, opinions, 
or, new Keertanams in connection with Karnatic music and have Karnatic Ragas and 
modes sung by distinguished musicians. 

Many noblemen, gentlemen, richmen and Vidwans have become members of 
this Sangam and are working in it sacrificing their substance and their energy. 
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5. The Members of the Mahajana Sangam. 

Pounder and President. 


1. 

a- 


3» 

4 \ 

S- 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9- 


11. 

is* 

13. 

*4- 

l 5- 


M. R. Ry. Rao Sahib M. Abraham Pandither. 

Chairmen of the Reception Committee. 
„ Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avl. 

„ Muttya Bhagavatar Avl*, 

Secretaries. 

,t A. G. Pichaimuthu Avl, B.A-, L.T. 

„ N. P. Su bra mania Iyer Avl- 

Chairmen of the First Meeting. 

„ Vetna Vydyanatha Iyer Avl. 

M • Swaminatha Iyer Avl. of Palamaneri. 

Chairmen of the Second Meeting. 

„ T. Sambamurti Row Avl., B.A., B.L. 

11 A- G. Pichaimuthu Avl, B-A-, L.T., Tanjore. 

i, P. V. Naganatha Sastrial Avl., B.A., B.L., Tanjore. 

Chairmen of the Third Meeting. 

IV Veena Venkataramanadoss Avl., Vijayanagaram. 

•„ H. P. Krishna Row Avl, B.A., Mysore. 

„ Sabhesa Iyer Avl. Madras. 

Chairmen of the Fourth Meeting, 
t, V- P. Madhava Row Avl., GI.E., Dewan, Baroda. 

,i Doraisami Iyengar Avl., Madras. 


Chairman of the Fifth Meeting. 

„ T. A. Ramakrishna Iyer Avl., (Retired) Sub-Judge, Palghat. 

Chairman of the Sixth Meeting. 

„ A. S. Bafasubramania Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., Sub-Judge, Kumbakonam. 

Patrons. 

H. H. Maharajah Holkar, Indore. 

H. H. Setupati Maharajah, Ramnad, 

The Right Honourable Viscountess Churchill, V. A., London. 

M. R. Ry. Sivaji Rajah Saheb Avl., Tanjore. 

„ Pratapsingh Rajah Saheb Avl., Tanjore. 

„ Rai Bahadur Swaminatha Vijaya Tevar Avl, the Zemindar of Papanad. 

„ V. P. Madhava Row Avl, C. I. E. ( Dewan, Baroda. 

,, Rao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avl, Ukkadai. 

„ V. Appasami Vandayar Avl, Pooiidi. 

„ V. Gopalasami Raghunatha Rsjaliar Avl, Haridwaramangalam. 

•, Sivaskanmuga Meygnana Sivachsrya Swamigal, Tirupapulivur. 

„ Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avl, B. A., Coimbatore. * 

„ Rao Saheb J. Sunam Bhut, Hadakalli, Bellary. 

H S. R. M. C. T. Petutchi Chettiar Avl, Zemindar of Andipatti. 

•1 Rai Bahadur J. S. Gnanayyar Nadar Avl, B.A., Rl^ Sub-Jiadge, Negapstam. 
„ T. A. Ramakrishba Jyer Avl, Retired Sub-Judge, Palghat 
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M. R. Ry 

A- S. Balasubramauia Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L-, Sub-Judge, Kumbakonam. 

18. 

Rao Bahadur N. Krishnasami Iyengar Avl, B> A-, B. L., Kumbakonam- 

» 9 . 

.« 

T Sambamurti Row Avl, B. A.,. B. L-, Tanjore. 

20. 


Audinarayana Iyer Avl, Pannayar, Pavoor. 

21. 

n 

S. Venkatasubbayyar Avl, B- A., B* L., Tanjore. 

22. 

•1 

Dr. T. N. Govinda Iyer Avl, M. B. and C. M. Tinnevelly. 

a 3 * 


Radhakrishna Iyer Avl, B. A., Pudukotah. 

M- 


T. D. Swaminatha Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

The Musical Vidvans present at the Meetings. 

1. 

M. R. Ry. 

Feena Venkatramanadoss Pantulu, Vizianagaram. 

2. 

.i 

Fiddle Sabhesa Iyer Avl, Madras. 

3 . 

■1 

Fiddle Swaminatha Iyer Avl, Palamaneri. 

4 - 


Krishna Iyer Avl, Ernakulani. 

5 * 

M 

Feena Vydyanatha Iyer Avl, Mayavaram. 

6. 

II 

Fiddle Pancliapakesa Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore 

7 - 


Muttya Bhagavatar Avl, Harikesavanallur. 

8. 

I 

Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar Avl, Poovanur. 

9 - 

II 

Feena Venkatachalani Iyer Avl, Tanjore- 

10. 

„ 

Nagaraja Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

li¬ 


Dorai&ppah Iyer Ayl, Tanjore. 

lt 

II 

Saptarishi Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

, 3 - 

II 

Radhakrishna Bhagavatar Avl, Kumbakonam. 

M- 

• I 

Feena Ramasami Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

* 5 . 


Feena Appakannu Pillai Avl, Chidambaram. 

26. 

II 

Fiddle Narayanasami Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

17 . 

„ 

Fiddle Johannes Sundararajam Avl, Madras. 

18. 

II 

Govinda Bhagavatar Avl, Karuntattangudi, Tanjore. 

19. 

• • 

Syamasastri Avl, Tanjore. 

20. 

II 

Jagannatha Bhutgosami Avl, Tanjore. 

21' 

II 

Visvanatha Sastriar Avl, Tanjore. 

22. 

II 

Appasami Iyer Avl, Vj'aicheri. 

* 3 - 

If 

R. Subramania Iyer Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore. 

* 4 - 

If 

Sangeeta Ramachandra Iyer Avl, Ukkadai. 

* 5 - 

If 

Saminatha Pillai Avl, Tanjore- 

26. 

If 

Fiddle Padmanabha Naidu Avl, Tanjore. 

27- 

*1 

Mridangam Swami Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

28. 

• 1 

Mridangam Mani Bhutgosami Avl, Tanjore- 

* 9 * 

ff 

Ghaia Vadyam Sundara Ramayyar Avl, Kumbakonam. 

30. 

ff 

S. V. Rangasami Iyengar Avl, Madras. 

3«* 

ff 

M' K. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, Madia*. 

$ 9 , 

• » 

K. V. Sreenivasa lyeugar Avl, Trichinopoly. 

33- 

l» 

Sadhu Ganapati Subramania Sastrial, Tiruvadi. 

34- 

ff 

K. Ramachandra Iyer Avl, Keevalur, 

35 . 


Seahayya Avl, Mayavaram. 

36. 

• f 

Chokkalinga Nadar Avl Nadukaveri. 

37.* 

• » 

Swamidosa Hastings Avl Vijayapuram. 

3*- 

H 

A. G. Pichaimuthu Avl B. A*, L. T-, Tanjore* 
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39. Sri Mathi Veena Bhagyam Ammal (Mrs. Abraham Pandither) 

40. tl Verna Annapoornam Ammal (Mrs. Gnanasikhamani) 

41. „ Fiddle Marakatavalli Ammal (Miss Pandither) 

43. „ Fiddle Kanakavalli Ammal (Miss Pandither) 

The Names of those who read Essays at the Meetings and the subjects thereof. 

1. M- R. Ry. A. G. Pichaimuthu Avl, B. A., L. T. t Tanjore, on the dignity and usefulness 
of music, the history of European music and a few important points 
thereon. 

3. „ R* Subramania Iyer Avl, Tanjore, on the dignity and utility of music. 

3. ' •• Saptarishi Bhagavatar Avl, of Tanjore, on Sangitam and Sahityam, the 

determination of the aa Srutis and their usefulness. 

.. 4* „ A. P. Ganesa Iyer Avl, of Mylapore, on Karnatic Music, its present condi¬ 

tion, the secrets of Indian music and the method of singing. 

5. „ Muttya Bhagavatar Avl, of Harikesavanallur, on. the system of practising 

music. 

6. „ Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avl, of Tanjore, on the art of singing, and the aa 

Srutis. 

7. „ Radakrisnna Bhagavatar Avl, of Kumbakouam, on the dignity of music, and 

researches into the Bhairavi Ragam on the principle of the aa Srutis. 

8. „. S. Subramania Sastrial, Sanskrit Pundit, Tanjore, on the system of teaching 

music, some side issues on the enquiry into the Srutis, the enquiry into 
the principle of Talam. 

9. „ S. V. Nataraja Iyer Avl, Sengalipuram, on the progress of Indian Music, 

to. ,, Veena Venkatachalam Iyer, Tanjore, on the Nattai Ragam. 

11. „ P. V. Krishnasami Iyer Avl, B.A., Vakil, Tanjore on Nada Brahmam, 

Nadopasanai, Nada Mahimai, History of Tyagaraja Swami and Nadam 
and Navarasam. 

is. „ P. S. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B. A., L. T-, Tanjore, on the aa Srutis. 

13. „ C. Tirumalayya Naidu Avl, M. R. A. S., Madras, on Mayamalava Ragam. 

14. „ Appasami Iyer Avl* of Vyaicheri, on the a a Srutis. 

15. „ Syama Sastrial Avl, on the a a Srutis. 

16. „ Veena Venkataramanadoss of Vijayanagaram, on the method of practising the 

Veena. 

17. „ T. A. Venkatarama Sastrial of Tanjore, on NadaBrahmam. 

18. „ Veena Appakannu Pillai Avl, of Chidambaram, on the Veena. 

19. „ Ranganatha Swamigal of Chidambaram, on Nadam- 

so. „ Johannes Sundararajam Avl of Madras, on some important points helpful to 

the progress of Indian Music. 

si. „ Seturama Bharatiar Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore, on the indigenous ‘Modes’ 

in use in the Tamil Country. 

aa. „ Nagaraja Bhagavajar Avl, Tanjore on the life of Tyagaraja Swamigal. 

33. „ Sabhesa Iyer Avl, of Madras, on the a a Srutis. 

94. ., Rao Saheb M. Abraham Pandither Avl, on some general remarks about the 

a a Srutis, and the dignity and antiquity of music. 

95. „ Pratapa Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl of Poovanur. on the aa Srutis. 



Tkt Members ef the Mahaltaa 8*agam. 


The list of those promoters of the.Sangam who were present at its meetings. 

i M. R. Ry. K. V. Srcenivasa lyengsr Avl, B. A., L. T., Deputy Collector, Tsnjore. 
o* ,« G. Kodandaramanujulu Nsidu Avl, B. A., B. L-, Sub-Judge, Tsnjore. 

3* .* P. C. Thiruvenkatachariar Avl., B. A-, B. L., Sub-Judge, Tanjore. 

4* »• T- Seshayyar Avlf, B. A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore- 

5- M Rao Sahib D. Dravia Nadar Avl., B. A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore. 

6. „ D. K. Kunhunni Menon Avl, B- A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore* 

7* ,i Y. V. Srcenivasa Iyer Avl, B. A., Deputy Collector, Tanjore. 

8- „ S. Sundaram Iyer Avl., Receiver, Tanjore. 

9. ti Abdul Karim Khan Sahib Bahadur, Inspector of Police, Tanjore. 

io. „ Mulhari Rao Avl, Retired District Munsif, Tanjore# 

n. „ Vijayaraghavachariar Avl, M A-, Post Master, Tanjore. 

is. „ Rao Bahadur K. Sreenivasam Pillai Avl., Tanjore- 

13. „ Purushottama Mudaliar Avl, B. A-, M. B., C- M-, Tanjore 

14* ,» T. D. Govindayyar Avl, B- A., M. B-, C. M., Tanjore. 

15. „ P* V. Naganatha Sastrial Avl., B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

16. „ N. K- Ramasami Iyer Avl, B. A., B- L., Tanjore. 

17- 1, T. K. Anantapadmanabha Iyer Avl., B- A., Madura. 

18. „ K. Natarajan Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

19* ». P. V. Mahalinga Iyer Avl, B. A., B-L-, Tanjore. 

20. „ E. Sooryanarayana Iyer Avl, B- A., B. L., Tanjore. 

21. „ P. V. Ramaseshnyyar Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tanjore* 

22. „ T V. Panchapakesa Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tanjore- 

23. „ Bhavani Row Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

24. „ T. S- Sundaram Iyer Avl, Tanjore- 

25. „ V. Mangala Vedakar, Editor, “ Modern world," My la pore. 

26. „ T. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, B. A., L. T., M. R. A. S-, Tanjore. 

27. „ Rev. J. B- Gnanavoluvu Avl, B. A-, L T., Negapatam. 

28. „ S. A. Israel Pillai Avl, B. A., L- T. 

29. „ S. Daniel Pillai Avl, B. A., L- T. 

30. „ R. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B. A., L. T. 

31. „ A. B. Paul Avl, B. A. 

32. „ V. Vamana Row Avl, B. A. 

33. „ K. Brahadeesan Avl, B. A. 

34. „ V. Ramayya Garu B. A., Madras. 

35. # „ Ramachandra Iyer Avl. 

36. „ • M. P. Durasanii Iyer Avl. 

37* „ S. V*. Nataraja Iyer Avl, Sengalipuram. 

38. „ Vidwan Arasan Shanmugam Pillai Avl. 

39. „ D. Savariraya Pillai Avl, M. R. A. S- Trichy. 

40. „ S. Olaganatha Pillai Avl, Tamil Pandit, Tanjore- 

41. „ Devaprasadam Pillai Avl, Madras. 

42. i, O. N. Appasami Iyer Avl, Tanjore. 

43. „ V. Krishnamachariar Avl- 

44. „ Natesa Sastrial. 

45. „ T- Subramaniam Avl, Madras. 

46. „ A. Venkatasubramania Iyer Avl. 
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47- M. R. Ry. V. S. Seshayya Avl, Tanjore. 

48* *« T. S. Subramania Iyer Avl-, Tanjore. 

49* 11 T. A. Ganapati Iyer Avl. Tanjore. 

50. Rajagopaln Ij*er Avl, Tanjore. 

51. *t Sambaparamesvara Iyer Avl. 

52. •• Ramasami Iyer Avl 

53- „ Pakirisami Pillai Avl, Tanjore. 

54* ... Ramachandra Row Avl. 

55* •> Ranganatha Bliut Avl. 

Other promoters and wellwishers of the Sangam. 

1. M,. R. Ry. His Highness Maharajah Sri, Sir Krishnaraja Oodayar Bahadur, G. C. S. I., 

Maharajah of Mysore. 

2. „ Sri Padmanabhadasa Vanchi, Sir Balaraniavarma Kulasekhara Kireetadhipati. 

> r Mannai Sultan, G- C- I. E.. G* C. S. I.. Maharajah of Travancore. 

3. 1. His Highness Maharajah Holkar Sivaji Row Holkar Bahadur, Indore. 

4* ,. H. H. Martanda Bhairava Tondaman, Maharajah of Pudukotah. 

3. „ Rama Gajapati Avl, Maharajah of Vijayanagaram. 

6. „ Row Vcnkataswetachalapati Ranga Row, Maharajah of Bobbili. 

7. ., Row Venkatakuniara Mahipati Soorya Row, Maharajah of Pitcapuram. 

8. „ Jagaveernrama Venkatesn Ettappa Maharajah of Ettyapurani. 

9. 1, Mutturamalinga Setupati Avl, Rajah of Ramnad. 

10. ,. Tirumalai Row Sahcb Avl, Jagirdar of Arni. 

11. Vyrieharla Veerabhadra Raju Avl, Rajah of Kuruppam. 

12. ., Honourable Dew an Bahadur V. Ramabhadra Naidu Avl, Zemindar of 

Vadakaiai. • 

13. „ Lakshmipati Naickcn Avl. Zemindar of Idyakotai, Dindigul. 

14. „ Subramania Tcerthapati Avl. Zemindar of Singampatti, Tinnevelly. 

15. ., Vadamalai Tiruvanatha Sevuha Pandya Thevar Avl, Zemindar of Setur. 

16. „ (iowri Vallabha Thevar Avl, Zemindar of Sivaganga. 

17. „ Muttu Ramasami Kalingarayan Avl, Zemindar, Oothukuli. 

18. „ Varadappa Naidu Avl, Zemindar of Nekondi, Dharmapuri, Salem- 

19* m A. L. A. R. Arunachalam Chettiar Avl, Zemindar, Devakotah. 

20. „ Nagayasami T'humitchi Naicker Avl, Zemindar, Poraiyar. 

ai. „ Ramasami Naicker Avl, Zemindar, Ammayanaickanur, Madura- 

22. i, Katchi Yuvarangappa Kolakkakola Oodyar Avl, Zemindar, Udayarpalayam 

23. •. Krishnavijaya Boochnyanairker Avl, Zemindar. Marungapurii Trichy. 

24. v, Parthasaradhi Chettiar Avl, Zehiindar, Anumammatti. 

25. „ Samba Iyer Avl, Zemindar, Sandapalli, Salem. 

26. „ Venkatasubbayyar Avl, Zemindar, Soolamalei, Salem. 

27. BaUsubramania Chettiar Avl, Zemindar, Mandalanainngunta, Salem. 

28. „ .Moorti Chettiar Avl, Zemindar, Vanipatti, Salem, 

29. Prasannnh Venkatachala Reddiar Avl, Zemindar, Turaiyur. 

30. Somasundra Chettiar AvJ, Zemindar, Kalattoor. 

31. „ Kiishnasami Iyengar Avl, Zemindar, Kadatur, Salem- 

32. „ Subramania Koundan Avl, Zemindar, Palamedu, Salem. 

33. „ Raja Koundar Avl, Zemindar Manatti, Salem. 

34. „ A. L. A. R. Vyravan Chettiar Avl, Mittadar, Rajampalayam. 
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35. M. R. Ry. Venkata Subbayyar Avl, B.A., BL-, Zemindar, Tuttikulam, Namakkal, Salem. 
36* Doraiaami Reddiar AvI, Zemindar* Pudukottai, Namakkal* 

37. Gopalasami Chettiar AvI- Zemindar, Pavithram, Namakkal. 

38. „ Kanaka&abhapati Mudaliar Avl, Zemindar, Konankurichi. Salem. 

39. ,. Muttukumaraswami Mudaliar Avl, Zemindar, Ponneri. 

40. Honourable Rao Bahadur Subba Row Avl, Mangalore. 

41. ., Rao Bahadur S. T. Shanmukham Pillai Avl, Dewan, Ettiyapuram. 

42. .Rao Bahadur C Hanumanta Goud Garu Hospet. Bellary. 

43. „ Jagarlamoodi Lakshmayya Naidu Garu Avl* Karamchedu, Bapatla. 

44. „ Parthasarathi Iyengar Avl, Karnool. 

45. „ G. Adinarayana Reddiar Avl, Kondapuram, Anantapur- 

46. K. Adinarayana Reddiar Avl, Alur, Nellore. 

47. „ Sri Ankitam Venkata Jaggarow Garu Shcrmuhanimada puram, Vizagapatnm. 

48. „ P. T. Rangaswami Iyengar Avl, Kulitalai. 

49* Marella Gangaraju Pantulu garu Potuloor, Ganjam. 

50. ., B. C- Avidayappa Pillai Avl, Pichandarkoyil, Trichinopoly. 

51. „ Dr. Govindayyar Avl. Tinnevelly. 

52. •, Veem Ramakrishna Bhagavatar Avl, Tinnevelly. 

53. „ Narayanaswami Iyengar Avl, Vakil, Vecraraghavapurain, Timuvelly. 

54. „ Gurusami Iyer Avl, Vakil, Tinnevelly. 

55. Dr. Appavu Pillai Avl, Veeraraghavapuram, Tinnevelly. 

56. „ Subbayya Bhagavatar Avl, Kodayanallur, Tinnevelly. 

57. „ Vedanta Bhagavatar Avl, Kallidaikurichi. 

58. „ N. Subramania Iyer Avl. Vakil, Kakatop, Madura. 

59. „ M. V. Meyappa Chettiar Avl, Dcvakotta. 

60. ,. RamalingaGurukkal Avl, Virudupatti. 

61. T. S. Subramania Iyer, Avl, Vakil, Tirutuiaipoomli. 

62. ., Kote Vadymn Sakaram Row Avl, Tiruvidamarudur. 

63. „ Fiddle Govindasami Pillai Avl, Trichinopoly. 

64. „ Anantarama Bhagavatar Avl, Kumhakonam. 

65. ., Panchapakesa Bhagavatar Avl, Kumbakonam. 

66. 1, Dewan Bahdur P. Parankusa Naidu Garu, Madras. 

67. „ ' Dewan Bahadur P. Rajaratna Mudaliar Avl, C. I. E., Madras. 

68. ,, Honourable Mr. Nawab Syed Mahamed Bahadur, Madras. 

69. »; P. Lakshminarasy Naidu Garu, B.A., Professor, Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 

70. „ Honourable Dewan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Iyer Avl, B. A>, B. L., 

Madras. 

71. ,, V. Ryru Nambiar Avl, B. A., B. L., Madras. 

72. „ Honourable Dewan Bahadur M. Audinarayana Iyer Avl, Madras. 

73. „ Honourable Rao Bahadur P. Tyagaraja Chettiar Avl, B. A., Madras. 

74 ,, V. Arunagiri Nayudu Avl, B. A., Madras. 

75. „ Honourable T. V. Seshagiri Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L-, Puisne Judge, High Court, 

Madras. 

76. „ Pandit D. Gopalacharlu Garu, Madras. 

77. ,, A. V. B. A. C* Parthasarathi Naidu Avl, Madras. 

78. „ T. Rangachariar Avlt Retired Judge, Madras. 

79. „ K. B. Ramanatha Iyer Avl, M. A., B. L., L. T.» Madras. 
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S. Gnpalasami Iyengar Avl, B. A., R. L-, Madras. 

T. (jopalasami Mudaliar Avl, Madras. 

C. Gopalamenon Avl, B. A., Madras. 

G. A. Vydyarama Iyer Avl, B A-, Madras. 

Fiddle Gopalakrishna Iyer Avl, Marungapuri. 

Anantarama Iyer Avl, Vidvan, Kumbakonam. 

Radhakrishna Bhagavatar Avl, Talainayar. 

Flute Vydyarama Iyer Avl, Tillaivilagam. 

Vetua Ramasami Iyer Avl, Travancore. 

Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl, Lalgudi. 

Niminari Paramesvara Bhagavatar Avl, Palghat. 

A. Rangaswami Iyengar Avl. Madras. 

Flute Nagaraja Row Avl, Kumbakonam. 

Flute Sanjivi Row Avl, Palladain. 

lyan Sambasiva Iyer, Avl. Karaikudi, Madura. 

P. R. Natesa Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

K. Natarajan Avl, B- A, B* L-, Tanjore. 

Kannusami Nattuvanar Avl, Tanjore. 

Ramanna Avl, Musician, Tanjore. 

Fiddle Venkoba Row Avl, Tanjore. 

Rama Row Avl, Musiciaiit Tanjore. 

. Fiddle Ganapati Iyer Avl, Mylapore, Madras. 

Veeita lyavayyar Avl, Pudukotah- 
Kinjira Mamundia Pillai Avl, Pudukotah. 

Srikantha Iyer Avl, Triplicane, Madras. 

Fiddle Subbayyah Avl, Tiruvadamarudur. 

Panchu Bhagavatar Avl. Tillaisthanam, Tanjore. 

Veem Ramakrishna Iyer Avl, Salyamangalam, Tanjore. 

R. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, Ettyapuram. 

Vedaranya Bhagavatar Avl, Tiruvadi. 

Tyagayyar Avl, Musical Vidvan, Madras. 

Row Bahadur N. Krishnasami Iyengar Avl, B. A-, B. L., Kumbakonam. 

L. C. R. Lakshmivaraha Iyengar Avl, B. A., B* L„ Kumbakonam. 

Rao. Bahadur Appu Sastriar Avl, B. A., Kumbakonam. 

A. R. Chakrapani Chettiar Avl, Kumbakonaih. 

S. Rajaram Iyer Avl, Kumbakonam. 

Er. M. C Bhagavansingh Avl, Kumbakonam* 

Honourable Rao Bahadur V. K Ramanujachariar Avl, Bt A, Kumbakonam 
S. Sivagurunatha Chettiar Avl, B* Am B. L., Kumbakonam- 
K. Anantarama Iyer Avl, M. A., B L., Tanjore. 

Sitarama Bhagavatar Avl, Soolamangalam, Tanjore. 

Vydyanatha Bhagavatar Avl, Soolamangalam, Tanjore- \ 

Ramasami Bhagavatar AvK Mayavaram. * 

Govinda Bhagavatar Avl,* Tanjore. 

Ramasami Iyer Avl, Vidwan, Conjeevaram. 

Gavinda Bhagavatar, Avl, Karantattangudl, Tanjore. 

S. Santappa Avl, B. A.. Tanjore. 
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r«7» M. R. Ry. Subramania Iyer Avl, Tiruvenkatanatharkovil. 
taS. „ Koteesvara Iyer Avl, Madras. 

U9- .1 Tiruvenkatachariar Avl, Ariyalur. 

i jo. . u G. D. Dawson Avl, Shiyali. 
i3 f * ,, N. G. Kalidasan Avl, Calcutta. 

139* 1, Narasingarow Pantulu Garu, Kadayam, Godaveri. 

■33* »» Jesudasan Avl* Kulittalai. 

134* S- E- Ranganadham Avl, M. A-, Madras. 

135* tt J. V. Thomas Avl, M. A., Madura. 

136. „ M. Koil Pillai Avl, M. A-, Trichinopoly. 

137* ,, G. S. Abraham Avl, B. Ao Madura* 

138. „ Peter Isaac Avl., B. A., Madura. 

>39* it A. Periyanayakam Avl, B. A., Ramnad. 

140. „ Rev. J. X. Miller Avl, M. A., Pasumalai. • 

141* tt Dewan Bahadur L. D. Swamikannu Pillai Avl, M. A., L- L. B>, Madras. 

14a. Honourable Chidambaranatha Mudaliar Avl, B. A., Shiyali. 

143. „ Rao Bahadur G. Arogiaswami Pillai Avl, B. A., Coimbatore. 

144. ,, Rao Bahadur M. Arumugam Pillai Avl, Retd. Dy. Collector, Madura. 

145. „ Khan Bahadur H. Abdul Sultan Saheb Avl, Madura. 

146. „ Rao Bahadur Dharmaranga Raju Avl, Madras. 

(47. „ Rao Bahadur Ramakrishna Iyer Avl, Tinnevelly. 

148. „ Rao Bahadur A. V. Ramaiingam Iyer Avl, Supdg. Engineer, D. P. W-, Madras. 

149. „ Rao Bahadur G. Sreenivasa Row Avl, Madura. 

150. „ Rao Saheb Dr. Bhandarkar, B- A., L. M. S., Indore, 

151. „ Rao Saheb T. Ramakrishna Pillay Avl, B A., F. M. U., M- It. A. S., 

F. R. N. S., President, Tamil Acadamy, Madras. 

152. ,. Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer Avl, Presidency College, Madras. 

153. „ V. Gopalayya Pantulu Garu, B. A-. B. E Executive Engineer, Tanjorc. 

154. „ M. Neelakanta Iyer Avl, B> E. Executive Engineer, Tanjore. 

155. „ J. MuttayaAvl, Sub-Engineer, Trichinopoly. 

156. „ Dr. T. M. Nair Avl, Madras. 

157. „ Dr. James Harris Avl, Madras. 

158. „ Chockalinga Pillai Avl, Dewan. Ramnad. 

159. ,» T. Dorasami Avl, Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Kondanur Madura. 

160. *, T. M. Thamba Pillai Avl, Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Rayachuti, Cuddapah. 

161. „ Dr. J. Mathuranayagam Avl, Negapatam. 

162. „ Dr. Madurani Avl, Trichinopoly. 

163. „ T. D. Madurainayagam Avl, Gnanasundara Vydyasala, Colombo. 

164. „ Dr. Lamech, L R. C. P. and S. Rangoon. 

165. „ S. Balasingam Satya Avl, M. A., Madras. 

166. „ G« Devasahayam Avl, B. A., B. L-, 

167. „ K. R. Ramachandra Iyer Avl., B. A., B- L-, Tanjore. 

168* „ A. Raogaaami Iyer Avl., r Vakil, Nagore- 

169. „ Ranga Row Avl., Vakil, Tanjore. 

170. „ Vakil Natesa Iyer Avl, Sarada Sangeeta Sabha, Triplicaue. 

171. „ M. Subbanna Iyer Avl, Vakil, Ponmaqjanallur, Papanasam. 

17a. „ K. Subramania Iyer, Avl-, B, A., B* L*, Trichinopoly. 
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173. M. R. Ry. D. V. Ramaswami Iyer Avl, Vakil, Tiruvannamalai. 

174- A. K. Sundaram Iyer Avl, B. A-, B. L-, Tinnevelly. 

175* .. M. Narayanasami Iyer Avl., B. A-, B. L-, Tanjore. 

176. T. Kodandarama Iyengar Avl, B. A., M. L.. Tanjore 

177. .. G. P. Subraniania Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

178. R. Ramaseshayyar Avl-, B. A.. B. L.. Tanjore. 

179. .. E. Varada Iyengar Avl. B A., B. L., Tanjore. 

180. D. Panchanada Iyer Avl, B. A.. B. L>, Tanjore. 

181. ., K. Anantarama Iyer, Avl, M. A., B. L. 

182. ., S. Krishna Iyer Avl. B. A., B- L., Tanjore. 

183- ' N. A. V. Somasundram Pillai Avl, B. A-, B- L., Tinnevelly Bridge- 

184. T- A. Ramlingani Chettiar Avl, B. A., B. L-, Coimbatore. 

V. S. Ramasami Sastriar Avl, B. A., B- L., Madura. 

186. Subraniania Iyer Avl, B. A., Pleader, Madura. 

187. ,. r. C. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, B. A., B- L., H. C. Vakil, Madura. 

188. „ T. N. Sundararaja Iyengar Avl, B. A., B., L-, H. C Vakil, Madura. 

189. Mangudi Nutesa Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., Vakil, Madura. 

190. ., N. Kuppuswami Iyer Avl, B. A., Vakil, Tirupati. 

191. ., R- Yegnyarainayyar Avl, B- A., Vakil, Guntur. 

192. „ N. K. Chandrasekhara Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., H. C. Vakil, Mylapore. 

19.V B. C. Ragnavayyar Avl, B. A., B., L., Public Prosecutor, Chittoor. 

194 „ • S. Hanumanta Row Pantulu garu, B. A., B. L-, Public Prosecutor, Masulipatam. 

195 .. K. Venkatappayya Pantulu garu, B. A., B. L., Vakil, Guntur. 

196. Subramania Iyer Avl, Music Vidvan, Tinnevelly. 

197- ,. Veerasami Iyer Avl. Vakil, Tiruvarur. 

198. ,. I. Kumarasami Pillai Avl, B. A., B L-. Tanjore. 

199- „ Umamahesvaram Pillai Avl, B. A., B. L., Tanjore. 

200. ., Dorairaja Pillai Avl, B. A., B. L., Pudukotah. 

*01. Gnanadurai Avl, B> A*, B. L-, Trichi nopoly. 

202. „ Desikachariar Avl, B. A., B. L., Trichinopoly 

203. ,, N. S. Venkatarama Iyer Avl, B. A>, B- L., Tanjore. 

204. ., Navamani David Nadar Avl, B. A., B. L, Trichinopoly. 

205. „ Nellayappa Pillai Avl, B. A., B. L-, Tinnevelly. 

206. „ Kumarasami Reddiar Avl, B. A., B. L., Palamcottah. 

207. „ A. K. Sundara Iyer Avl, B. A., B. L., tinnevelly. 

208. ., Thomas Nadar Avl, B> A., B. L-, Palamcottah. 

209. Rev- N. G. Ponniah Avl, B. A., L. T., Mannargudi- 

210. ., Rev- L. P. Larsen Avl, M. A., Bangalore. 

211. „ Rev. G. E. Phillip Avl, M. A., Bangalore. 

212. „ Rev. Frances Avl, Tamil Pulavar, Bangalore. 

213* ,, Dr. A. C. Asirvada Nadar Avl, Madras. 

214. „ Rev. D. Samuel Avl, B. A., L. T., Mannargudi. 

215. „ S. K. Devasikhamani Avl, B. A., L« T., Trichinopoly. 

216. m T. D. Manikyavachakam Avl, B. A., L- T., Mannargudi. 

217. „ J. R. Isaac Avl, B A., Madras. 

918. ,, G. Deyadasan Avl, B. A., L T., Palamcottah. 

919* „ N. G. Devasahayam Avl, B. A., Coimbatore. 
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M. R. Ry«**S. Chinnaya Avl, B. A., Shiyali- 

„ J. S. Devasahayani Avl, B. A., Palamcottah. 
i, T. Abhyudayan Avl, B. A., L- T., Tinnevclly. 

Isaac Gnanam Avl, B. A., L* T-, Trichinopoly. 

Samuel Joseph Avl, B. A., Trichinopoly- 
„ J. Gnanamuttu Av^l, B. A.* L. T., Trichinopoly. 

„ T* Gnanamuttu Avl, B- A-, L. T., Tlnnevelly. 

„ S. Arulnayakan Avl, B- A-, L. T., Madura. 

„ S- Nallamuttu Avl, B. A-, Madras. 

P. E. Devadasan Avl, B. A., L- T.. Madras. 

1, S. P. Arumanayagam Avl, B. A., L. T-, Madras- 

C. N. Subramania Iyer Avl, Retd- Asst. Inspector of Schools, Travancorc. 

„ T. M- Kuppusami Pillai Avl, Teacher, Anaikuppam, Cuddalore. 

„ P. S. Subramania Iyer Avl f B- A-, S- Joseph's College, Trichy. 

„ Chelvakesava Mudaliar Avl, M* A-, Pachaiyappa s College, Madras. 

„ Rangachariar Avl, M- A., L. T- Botanist, Coimbatore. 

„ Pakianada Pillai Avl, G. L- M- School, Tanjorc. 

„ W. S. Haddaway Esq*, Supdt. School of Arts, Madras. 

Y. Devavaram Avl, Normal School, Rangoon. 

„ Rajanayakam Avl, B- A, L. T., Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools, 
Oharapuram. 

,- S. G. Daniel Avl, B- A-, Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools, Saidapet. 

„ James Sargunam* Avl, B. A , Sub-Assistant Inspector of Schools, Vellore. 

„ Paul Appasami Avl, M- A.. L. L. B., Madras 
„ T. Jesudasan Avl, B- A-, Madras- 

„ S. D. Sundaram Avl, B- A.. Madras. 

Sankara Iyer Avl, B. A-» Tanjore. 

J. M. Nallasami Pillai Avl, B- A.. B. L.* Madura- 
,, Manickyavasaka Nadar Avl, B- A., Head Master, Virudupatti. 

„ Chellaia Avl, B. A., Tuticorin. 

„ Y. D. Charles Avl, B. A., Customs Office, Rangoon- 
„ Samuel Avl, B. A., Rangoon. 

„ V P. Ramanuja Chettiar Avl, of Messrs Perumal Chettiar & Sons, Madras. 

„ V. P. Alwar Chettiar Avl, Do- do. 

„ V. Krishnayya garu Avl, Vakil, Chittoor- 

Mr. D. S- Duff of Messrs Dilff, Osier & Co., Madras* 

„ D* Bose of Messrs John Dickinson ft Co-, Madras. 

M* R. Ry. Mitra Avl, Messrs John Dickinson ft Co., Madras. 

„ Kalahasti Venkataramaraju Avl, Veena Vidwan, Madras* 

,, Gireesa Bhagavatar Avl, Kotayur, Madura- 
„ Hariteertha Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Tirugokarnam, Pudukotah. 

„ Fiddlt Balu Iyer Avl, Madras. 

„ Ramachandra Iyer Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan, Kewalur* 

„ Krishnamachartar Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan, Madias- 

„ Rajaguru Meru Swamiar Avl, Tanjore* 

„ Muddukrishna Iyer Avl, Sangeeta Vidwan. Melatore. 

FkUk Raju Iyer Avl, Lalgudi* 
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D. Ponnaia Avl, Music Master, Pasumalai- 
Nagaswaram Ramasami Avl, Semmanarkoil, Tanjore. 

Nagaswaram Periya Packiri Avl, Mannargudi. 

Nagaswaram ^R amasam i Avl, Mayavaram- 
Nagaswaram Natesan Avl, Koranadu, Mayavaram. 

Nagaswaram Ponnusatni Avl, Madura* 

Nagaswaram Kannayyan Avl, Tanjore. 

Tavul Saminathan Avl, Tanjore. 

Tavul Darmalingam Avl, Negapatam. 

K. V. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl, Music Vidwan, Trichinopoly. 
Vydyanatha Bhagavatar Avl, Mclatur. 

Natesa Bhagavatar Avl, Melatur. 

Krishnamachariar Avl, Music Vidwan, Trichinopoly. 

Radhakrishna Bhagavatar Avl Karantattangudi, Tanjore. 
Chidambara Bhagavatar Avl, Mangudi, Tanjore. 

Namakal Narasimha Bhagavatar Avl, Srirangam. 

Samavedam Lakshmana Srowtiggl,' Varahur. 

Samavedam Nagu Srowtigal, Varahur. 

Neniam Natesa Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Palamaneri. 

Sesha Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

R. Ramasami Bhagavatar Avl, Tiruvisanallur. 

K. Krishnasami & Bros., Govindappa Naickan Street, Madri 
Nataraja Bhagavatar Avl, Palamaneri. 

Nagaswaram Krishnamurti, Tanjore. 

S. Subramania Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Mysore- 
Vidwan Venkatarama Iyer Avl, Velipalayam, Negapatam. 

Vssna Gopalasami Iyer Avl, Tiruvisanallur. 

Vssna Ramasami Iyengar Avl, Srirangam. 

R. Raghava Iyengar Avl, Setu Samasthana Vidwan. 

Palni Subramania Bhagavatar Avl. 

Vssna A. Subba Row Avl, Samasthana Vidwan, Pittapuram. 

Fiddls H. Venkata Row Avl, Samasthana Vidwan, Pittapuram* 

M. K. Ramasami Iyer Avl, Salt Office, Tanjore. 

Srinivasa Iyer Avl, Music Vidwan, Tr^plicane, Madras. 

VhiUrakavi Sivarama Bhagavatar Avl, Tanjore. 

Bharatam Narayanasami Iyer Avl, (Jmayalpuram, Tanjore. 

Vssna R. Kuppusami Iyer Avl, H. C Vakil, Madras. 

Vedanta Bhagavatar Avl, Kallidakurichi. 

M. D. Subramania Iyer Avl, Sub Registrar, Tirumangalam. 
Subramania Iyer Avl, Sub Registrar, Tiruvidamarudur. 

M. Vceraraghava Chetliar Avl, Retd. Sub-Registar, Cuddalore N. T. 
P. R. Krishnamachariar Avl, Tamil Pandit. 

Ramasami Sastrial, Sanskrit Pandit, Tanjore. 

M. V. Ramanujachariar Avl, Tamil Pandit, Kumbakonam. 

M. V. Gopalachariar Avl, Tamil Pandit,/lYipiicane, Madras. 

M. Venkatasami Nattar Avl, Tarail-Pandit, Trichinopoly. 

Tirumalai Velu Kavirayar Avl,. Madura- 
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Kandasami Kavirayar Avl, Madura* 

N. S. Venkatarama Iyer Avl, M. A*. L. T., Guntur. 

Durai Raya Vanangamudi Veluvatti Thevar Avl, Zemindar, Nagaram. 
Mannaba Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

Chota Saheb Avl, Tanjore. 

S. Balasubramania Nadar Avl, Madras. 

Pancliapakesa Oodayar Avl, Nidamangaluin. 

A. Natesa Iyer Av), Mirasdar, Kumbakonam. 

Singaravelu Oodayar Avl, Thannerkunnam. 

Srila Sri Pandara Sannidhi Thambiran of Tiruvadutuiai. 

Srila Sri Pandara Sannidhi Thambiran of Tirupanandal. 

S. V. Nataraja Iyer Avl, Mirasdar, Sengalipuram, Taiijore. 

’ Ctynnatambia Pillai Avl, Reddipalayani, Tanjore. 

V. Arumanayaka Nadar Avl, Photographer, Tuticorin. 

Kaliaperumal Pillai Avl, Tanjore. 

Velayudha Mudaliar Avl, Negapatam. 

T. S. Akhilandam Avl. llanchi, Tinnevelly. 

H, V. V. Cliettiar Avl, Vani Villa, Mylapore. 

M. R. R. M. Ramasami Chettiar Avl, Pudukotah. 

V. Govindarajulu Naidu Avl, Pondicherry. 

Munisami Naidu Avl, Mint Street, Madras. 

Parthasaradhi Iyengar Avl, Tambu Chetti St. Madras. 

Neerala Vencatesaperumal Chettiar, Govindappa Naicker St. Madras. 
Rafiianujacharriar Avl, Veeraraghava Mudali Street, Teriplicane. 

C. Gopalachettiar Avl, Pycroft's Road, Triplicane. 

V. R. L. S. T. Ramans than Chettiar Avl, Devacottah. 

M. C. T. Vyravan Chettiar Avl, do. 

P. G. Sundaresa Sastrial, B.A-, Trichinopoly. 

A. Jesudasan Appasami Avl, Manorama, Palamcottah. 

Rathna Sastrial Avl, Palanianeri. 

A- K. Raghavachariar Avl. Srirangam. 

R. Krishna Row Avl, Nungumbaukam, Madras. 

P. S, Natesa Sastrial, Ellore. 

M- M. P. L. Palaniappa'Chettiar Avl, Nemathanpatti, Pudukotah. 

M. M. P. L. Narayanam Chettiar Avl, do. do. 

Annamalai Chettiar Avl, Kumbakonam. 

M. L. M. Saminatha Chettiar Avl, Devakottah. 

M. C- T. Somasundaram Chettiar Avl, do 
P. K. Subramania Sastrial Avl, Palamaneri. 

Kalyanaramayyar Avl, Survery office, Chepauk, Madras. 

Kesavaram Naidu Avl, B.A., Revenue Survey office, Chepauk, Madras. 

S. «Rajaram Av), Trichinopoly. 

G Bhaktavatsalu Avl, Madras. 

Sri Swami Vedachalam Avl, Pkllavaram. 

C. Veeraraghava Mudaliar Avt,*Pursewalkam, Madras. 

K. Natanasabhapati Avl, Zemindar, Pudupalayam, Salem. 

V. T. Subramania Mudaliar Avl, Vella), Tenkasi. 
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K. Thyagaraja Iyer Avl, Collector’s Office, Nellore. 

K. Rajaram Iyer Avl, B.A., B.L., Kumbakonam. 

Palvanna Mudaliar Avl, Tinnevelly. 

A- Mahalinga Iyer Avl, Sanyasigramam, Tinnevelly. 

C. N- Ganesa Iyer Avl, Chief Secretary office, Rangoon. 

J. R. Sivasubramaniam Avl, Svarnavilas, Egmore, Madras. 

J. T. Iyapillai Avl, Madras. 

V. Ramakrishnayya Garu, Dubash, Messrs. Oakes & Co., Madras. 

K Chandrasekharam Pantulu garu, Dy. Superintendent of Police, Rajah- 
mandry. 

Ramasami Sivam Avl, Coimbatore. 

Rangn Raju Avergal, Saidapet- 
Selvaranga Raju Avl, Coimbatore. 

Kumarasami Merkondar Avl, Mirasdar, Koonampatti, Tanjore. 

S. Isaac Avl, B.A. M.B- & C.M., Madras. 

V. Arumanayagam Nadar Avl, Tuticorin. 

Slianmugam Pillai Avl, Palamcottah. 

Sivakolandu Mudaliar Avl, Negapatam- 
Sreenivasa Mudaliar Avl, Mannargudi. 

Satliagopa Mudaliar Avl, do. 

Asirvadam Pillai Avl, Palamcottah. 

Mannarsami Pillai Avl, Trichinopoly. 

Cornelius Nadar Avl, Salem- 
Koilpillai Nadar Avl, Trichinopoly. 

Nargunam Nadar Avl, Deputy Collector, South Arcot District. 

Aaron Devadasan Avl, B.A-, Negapatam. 

F. B. Selvanayagam Avl, B.A. Deputy Superintendent, Calicut. 

Vellaye Tevar Avl. Surandai, Tinnevelly. 

Arunachala Mooppanar Avl. do. 

Vcnkatarama Iyengar Avl, Village Munsiff, Surandai, Tinnevelly. 

Dorasami Nadar, Anainalaipatti. 

Ponnambala Pulavanar Avl, do. 

Devabhakti Kavundar Avl, Vehambur, Dindigul. 

A* Nallatambi Conductor Avl, Octumbe cst Demodera, Ceylon. 

Periakaruppam Scrvai Avl, Kandi, Ceylon- 

William Lamech Avl, B.A., Tahsildar, Tanjore District. 

A. V. Velupillai Avl, Rangoon. 

Naraj f anasami Mudaliar Avl, Retired Post Master, Tiruvarur. 

Subramania Iyer Avl, Rao Bahadur, Superintendent District Jail, Tanjore. 
Nyina Pillai Maraypayar Avl, Muttupet. 

Satagopa Ramanujachettiar Avl, Messrs. Wenlock & Co., Madras. 

G. Alwar Chettiar Avl, G. R. C. Press, Madras. 

Dorasanii Iyer Avergal, Madras. 

Mahmed Khan Saheb Avl» Deputy Superintendent of Police, Tanjore. 
Satyanesa Nadar Avl, B.A., Tahsildar, Nagercoil. 

Arumanayagam Avl, B.A, B.L., District Munsiff; Trevandrum. 

R. Asirvadam Avl, Govt Telegraph Master, Bellary. 
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A. Samuel Avl, Asst. Supdt. of Police, Nagercoil. 

Abel Arulanandam Avl, M-A., Professor, Kumbakonam. 

Manonmani Nadar Avl, B.A., Inspector of Salt, Tanjore. 

Kumarasami Nadar Avl, Inspector of Salt, Porayar. 

B> Abraham Avl, British Customs Collector, Pondicherry. 

Siluvaimuttu Avl, B A-, B L., Madura. 

Athicha Nadar Avl, B.A., B.L., Srivaikuntam. 

Visuva Nadar Avl, Vakil, Satur. 

A- V. Joseph Avl, Timber Merchant, Rangoon. 

Daniel G- Moses Avl, B<A-,L.T>, Chingleput. 

Paul C. Joseph Avl, Nagercoil. 

Sundararaj Gnanaolivu Avl, B. A., L. T., Madras. 

S. K. I. Abdul Rahiman Saheb Avl, Salem. 

Dorasami Nadar Avl, Police Inspector, Guntakal. 

Rao Bahadur J. Manickyavasaka Nadar Avl, Supdt. of Police, Tinnevelly. 
Moses Tangayya Avl, M. A., Christian College, Madias. 

Moses Andrew Avl, M. A., Madras. 

Devanesam Avl, M. A, Christian College, Madras. 

Chinnasami Nadar Avl, B- A-, Sub-Registrar, Walajapet. 

Gnanasikhamani Nadar Avl, B. A., B- L., District Munsiff, Salem. 

Joseph Nadar Avl, Vakil, Srivaikuntam. 

S. Swamidas Avl, Vepery. Madras. 

M. S. Santanam Iyengar Avl, Sanskrit College, Tiruvadi. 
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4 - 

5- 
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7* 


The first 
first 

„ second 
,, third 
,, fourth 
„ fifth 
„ sixth 


Inaugural Sub-Committee assembled on 14 th February, 1912 . 
Conference met on 27 th May 1912 . 

„ „ 21 st August 1912 . 

„ 19 th April 1913 . 

„ „ 9 th August 1913 . 

„ „ 18th April 1914. 

„ ,, 24 th October 1914 . 


6. Opinion of Dewan V. P. Madhava Row, C. I. E., on the Sangam. 


He felt it a great honour to preside over this assembly of learned Musicians and he was 
indebted to Mr. Pandither for that kindness. While listening to various papers, he had formed 
certain impressions. His first observation was that Mr. Pandither had laid the public under great 
indebtedness to him by organising* that Sangam and bringing together the Pandits to lecture to 
them on the various aspects of Indian Music. He had thereby helped the revival of that fine-art, 
which had, for several causes, been dwindling in that city—once the home of Music, as of many 
other Arts and many an Industry,—and offered substantial encouragement to those who were still 
devoted to it. He had, practically, created the opportunity and the means for the study and prac¬ 
tice of the Indian system of music in this country, which was once the duty of kings to patronise. 
Such indeed was the work which Mr. A. Pandither had imposed upon himself to do, and it was 
extremely creditable to him that the work had also been financed solely by him. It was equally 
complimentary to the members and other well-wishers of the Sangam that they had all thought of 
relieving him, to some extent, by undertaking, gradually, to contribute their “mite" to the Sangam. 
Such co-operation was as necessary as it was praiseworthy, in great efforts like that* The day 
had come when the people themselves should come forward of their own accord, to support such 
movements as the Sangam, instead of expecting kings to do it for them. What Mr. A. Pandither 
had done is quite in line with the modern spirit of democracy, which has transferred the patronage 
of fine-arts from the hands of kings to those of the people. A spirit of democracy is clear in all 
the thoughts and deeds of the people, everywhere, and no wonder, what Mr. Pandither has well 
begun is enthusiastically taken up by his friends, interested in the famous Art. Mr. Pandither has 
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revived the democratic spirit) and the spirit of co-operation as well. Another noticeable feature 
was that all the papers read at the meeting were in the Vernacular of the District. He would 
however, suggest that the papers be translated into English and widely published in all parts of 
this country. That would be in keeping with the recent awakening of their National conscious¬ 
ness due, in a measure, to the influence of English education. The effort to instruct the people in 
their own vernaculars was, indeed, praiseworthy. Almost every one of the papers read at the 
meeting deserved to be published, while, particularly) Mr- Pichamutthu Pillai’s excellent discourse 
on some aspects of Indian and English Music is, perhaps, a revelation to those who have formed 
a poor, or, no idea, of Western Music. Mr. Abraham Pandither's happy idea of organising the 
Sangam had thus brought together such good thinkers and rendered exchange of thoughts easy and 
prbfitable. For all such services, the public are bound to be grateful to our host, Mr. Pandither, 
whose yeoman services are well known, and who has been helping the progress of his country in 
many ways. He would only pray that the Institution might continue for ever to grow in strength 
and usefulness and be an honour to the city, with which good music had always been associated* 
thanked them all for inviting him to take part in the proceedings of the Sangam. 

7. Opinion of Mr. Ramakrishnaiyar Retired Sub-Judge of Palghat on the Sangam. 

The Chairman then concluded the morning session by a short speech in the course of 
which he expressed his high appreciation of the two papers that had been just then read* He 
felt extremely grateful to Mr. Pandither for the task he had imposed upon himself in the cause of 
Indian Music. It was also appropriate that such a work should proceed from Tanjore as that 
town was once the home of that fine art and has been the birth place of many leading musicians 
of Southern India. Mr- Pandither has won the gratitude of all the Vidwans in this part of 
the country and elsewhere by the organisation of this Conference and though, at the outset, it 
may seem up-hill work, the periodical Conferences of the renowned musicians from different parts 
of the country might be productive of much good to the science itself. Nothing should discourage 
him. Music is given the foremost place among fine arts. No nation is without it. It is divine 
in its nature and inspires the spiritual in man- Indian music had reached a very high stage of 
perfection like other Indian arts as also the literature and philosophy of India. There is no 
department of life in India but lias the inspiring influence of Music. At home, in social life, in 
temples, and in all functions of life Music is employed to enrich and to elevate. It was once the 
duty of kings in India to patronise the art and it is now the duty of people to work steadily for 
the revival, growth and development of that art. 

8* Opinion of Mr. T. S. Balasubramania Iyer, Sub-Judge of Kumbakonam on the Sangam. 

11 Music in India is an ancient science- It is said that Indian Music was first revealed 
to the sages of India by the Gods. • The ecstatic dancing of the God Nataraja, narrated 
in Hindu Mythology, is the first instance of the practice of music by the Gods. Music was a 
source of infinite delight to the Gods and lyrical songs were sung by them to the accompaniment 
of “Talam". Music is the essence of the Vedas. The recitation of the Veda is based on 
musical principles. The Rig Veda has evolved out of one sound and in the other Vedas we 
find a multiplicity of sounds evolving out of this one sound. In this manner “ Gadhai" has two 
sounds, and '* Samam ’’ exhibits three. How out of these three, seven sounds came into existence 
has been discussed by writers like Panini. Thus, music which had its origin in the Vedas and 
which was practised in the Deva Loka gave rise to other arts such as the art of dancing and 
Sahityam. Music is otherwise called the Gandharva Vedam, because of the many arts that 
are allied to it. The glory of music is only known to those that practise it with devotion. In the 
dance of the God, Sabhesa, Maha Vishnu, Brahma, Ganesa and all the Devas round the seat of the 
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Lord took part. Vishnu kept time and the audience were delighted with the music of His flute. 
Narada eame to know the significance of this Great Dancer whereby Sabhesa danced away the 
mutability of human affairs and the transient nature of the things of this world. Saint Narada 
spread a knowledge of this music and unfolded its .secrets to the three worlds. In the court of 
Indra music was abundantly popular. Sage Narada, sage Valmiki and his well known Sishyas, 
Sri-krishna and his trusted devotee Arjuna and many other illustrious people arc known to have 
enjoyed and encouraged the practice of Music. In ancient India* musicians were generously 
rewarded and music had considerable influence on the formation of character. To elevate the 
mind, to help divine contemplation, music had a power which is peculiarly its own. In America 
and other places music is taught in schools and experts in this ait received titles, degrees and 
diplomas. A distinguished lady, accomplished in English Music, was once in Madras. An 
ordinary Vydika Brahmin entertained her at a music party where he sang the Gopika Gitai- 
The lady was extremely pleased and exclaimed that it was only then that she really understood 
. what true melody was—melody which is held so valuable in English music. The lady had never 
known what true melody was until she heard the Brahmin sing the Gopika Gita- Such singers 
are unfortunately becoming fewer in India- Abul Fazal has said that in the days of Emperor 
Akbar music was taught in all schools and a study of the science was made compulsory. Expert 
musicians from Arabia, from Europe and other countries joined hands with the Indian musicians 
in the court of the Emperor and a comparative study of the music of these three countries opened 
the way to much interesting musical research. In these days, alas ! music is considered an 
impediment to a student's education. In the reign of Aurangazeb a knowledge of music was 
considered a crime- Musicians were punished. The benefits of the rule of Akbar were in course 
of time altered or modified. Manusi, the historian, has given a heart-rending account of 
Aurangazeb s hatred of music. The Emperor found a grave for music. One result of the researches 
in the field of music in the days of Akbar, we find In the songs of Kabhir Das, Vitthal Das, 
Purandhar Das and other illustrious musicians. Their songs are a medium between the ancient 
and the modern systems of music. Extremely delightful, these songs elevate the consciousness of 
man from the normal into the divine- There is much difference between the music of Das and 
modern music- Music is practised in various ways. Every country has its own met! od. We 
should acquire a knowledge of these methods in a way and enrich Indian music by importing into 
it all that is best in those methods- Indian musicians have not realised their duty in this respect. 
In South India we are told music attained considerable progress and became popular only recently. 
In the Telugu country the songs of Kshethria arc original and full of ingenuity* The composition 
is plain, simple and figurative ; the mind of the hearer is purified, redeemed and purged of all sins 
so as to become fixed in God. The songs of Kshethriya are rarely heard now-a-days. Nobody 
sings them. They are in vogue in dancing. Where is the glory of Indian mofcic when songs of 
Kshethria are so neglected ? Tanjorc is described as the seat cf Indian Music. Here, however, no 
two musicians agree. Each has his own mode of singing. Who could forget the songs of 
Dhikshatar, Tyagayya, Sama Sastri and other Mahatmas. Their soul-stirring lyrics embody 
the wisdom of Upanishads. Indeed, each lyric is an Upanishad by itself coming out of the 
author’s heart in which the wisdom of the Upanishads is enshrined- All music is an expression 
of the divine and its power consists in purifying the mind and lifting it to a contemplation of the 
Eternal. That is the purpose of Musical Science. Brahmam, manifested as sound, is the cause 
of all creation,' preservation and dissolution. Other manifestations of life are helping forces. That 
sound has the power to create, to preserve and to destroy is proved by science. The human 
soul that has evolved out of sound finds its expression in the seven sounds and penetrating 
through them becomes absorbed into the one. This aspect of the power of music has been 
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revealed in the works of Alfred Tennyson, the poet-laureate. He describes his vision when 
contemplating upon the word which is the symbol of his name. The power of sound, of Manthra, 
has been understood by people of other religions belonging to other countries* Jesus and 
Muhammed are known to have realised the potentiality of sound. 

In India the value of music depends upon the nature of those who practise it. Its value 
is Judged by the purpose for which it is employed. Those who do not understand the glory of 
music bring discredit upon the science by its indiscriminate use. Music, as now-a-days practised 
in India, has this draw-back. On account of incompetent singers, the science itself suffers. 
The practice and employment of music must be on the lines of spiritual devotion. Music, bereft 
of the, spiritual element in it and employed exclusively for bread-winning, is of no use. That 
generation of musicians who understood the right use of music seems to have become extinct. 
There is no one who now practises the science on the lines adopted by them. Modern singers 
sing under cover of what they call Manobhavam. One could scarcely identify the songs of Tya- 
gayya when sung by these people. The mode of singing adopted by these musicians is altogether 
new and does not conform to any science or rule or definite purpose; there is no consistency. 
This, they call the play of their Manobhavam. What wonder then, if, in these circumstances, the 
sicence of music should deteriorate ? No science will thrive if practised in the manner adopted by 
these musicians. Astrology, music, medicine and other sciences will be no-where if understood and 
practised in this way. Students of music live upon the reputation of their ancestors and neglect 
the rules of the science itself. Where practice does not conform to the rules of the science no 
true knowledge can be gained. No science will flourish where the students make a departure from 
the accepted rules. India needs accomplished musicians endowed with a sense of responsibility 
and competent students who could learn the science and carry their knowledge with dignity. 
Students of music should realise the harm they may do to the science itself by indiscrete use of their 
gifts. In view of these defects it has long been my desire to establish a Sabha. That desire is 
fulfilled and I owe that good fortune to Mr. Pandither. It is beyond my power to complement him 
adequately for the trouble he has taken. My joy is unbounded when I think of the object of the 
Sabha and the excellent manner in which everything is conducted. We all now heard the children 
Mr. Abraham Pandither sing. All the characteristics of a good song, such as Talam, Layam, Swaram, 
Vamam, Mettu Ac. are there* To these are added a distinct voice, a deep seated devotion and inven¬ 
tion all their own. When I contemplate on the music I have just heard from them, I feel that the 
ancient reputation of Indian music has come back and all the corruptions that have crept into it 
have disappeared. We in Madras were working hard for several years to found a Sabha to en¬ 
courage the practice of music and to reward competent musicians. It had long been my desire to 
organise A Library of Musical works, to have a collection of all musical instruments, to gather to¬ 
gether all the Vldwans and encourage music in all possible ways. There are in Madras the Saras- 
wati Sabfea, the Fkrthasarathi Sabha and the Krishna Gana Sabha. To earn money by singing, or, to 
reward musicians for their skill, is no good to the science itself. .To use Music for mercenary ends 
is not the right use of music. We cannot understand the real power of music when one sings for 
money. The effect of music is to stimulate the divine in us. When; this object is realised and when 
music is practised in the light of that principle then alone could we talk of doing something for 
the op-)teep of the science itself. If the practice of music is allowed to go on as hitherto, very soon 
Indian Music would dwindle like the art of dancing and would be on the same level with it Nobody 
has investigated minutely the art of dancing. There is no ^ne to -vpMn to us its significance. 
Indian music is threatened with a similar fate. Like other ‘sciences this science of musk also 
should be studied'according to the rules laid down by the Great Ones. A firm devotion to God, 
purity Of body, purity of word, thought and deed, a realisation of the glory of music and the 
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methods of its use—these are the necessary qualifications for a student of Indian music. No true 
idea of the science of music can be gained without deep seated piety to God. 'Hie musicians from 
Bengal are well known. They earn thousands of rupees every day, yet it can by no means be 
said that our Vidwans are in any respect behind them. The Guvais of Bengal are much res- 
pected for the knowledge of science and their scientific training they show. The Vidwans in this 
part of the country have no taste for research. They are content to exhibit their own skill in 
order to earn money. They forget their duty to the science itself and do nothing to show its 
glory. The end of Music is the attainment of spiritual bliss and I have nothing but pity for those 
who sing for money. I appeal in the name of the almighty to the Vidwans, present here to do 
all that lies in their power to promote the object of this Sangam. The scientific 
methods of the savants of India should be carefully investigated, and modern music should be 
purged of all its defects. Let Music be studied and practised for the Divine. All music is but 
an expression of His glory and those that hear a musician should feel the presence of the Divine 
sound and be absorbed into it. Such is the state to which Indian music should be restored by the 
united efforts of the Vidwans that belong to this Sabha and I appeal to them to pray to God for 
help to gain this object of the Sabha. If every Vidwan will bear this view in mind he will not 
only earn the blessings of the Supreme, but will become a source of inspiration to the other 
nations abroad who will learn to see in the musical system of India a science that is no less 
marvellous than any of the other sciences for which it has become justly famous. May this credit 
become ours. 

9. A few important remarks about the Sangam. 

When we look back upon the circumstances that led to the establishment of 
the Sangam we notice that M.R.Ry. Muttya Bhagavatar Avergal of Harikesava- 
nallur was of great help to us. M.R.Ry. Veena Venkataramanadoss, Samasthana 
Vidwan of Vijayanagaram was also very helpful in spite of many difficulties. Again, 
M.R.Ry. Panchapakcsa Bhagavatar Avergal who has taken great pains in teaching the 
violin and Kamatic music to my children, M.R.Ry. A. G. Pichaimutthu Avergal, 
B.A..L.T., of Tanjore, the English Music instructor to them, and M.R.Ry. Veena 
Vencatachalam Iyer, the Veena tutor, helped in singing along with my children at the 
commencement and end of every conference. Many Vidwans read essays on subjects 
approved and selected by the conference, and many others demonstrated the Sancha* 
rams of Ragas by singing them, and by minutely enquiring into the subtle points which 
came for discussion. M.R.Ry. V. Ramayya Garu, B.A. is also rendering all possible 
help by looking to the comforts of the guests assembled at the conferences. 

As a result of the enquiry made as regards Srutis, many new theories which 
have not the slightest connection with those of the Karnatic music have come to light, 
such as the Dwavimsati Srutis, the Enharmonic Scale, the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet, the 
27 of Clements and other theories. The cropping up of these theories although it has 
robbed us of precious time, yet, seeing the advantage of considering these theories 
before the Srutis of the Karnatic music are firmly established, we have entered into 
their merits fully. Some are trying their best to fix the Srutis occurring in the Geetams 
in use by various means. Others are quite anxious that enquiries should be made into 
Karnatic music in all possible directions and to join the Sangam and render every 
help. M.R.Ry. Madhava Row Avergal, C.I.E., the Dewan of Baroda, M.R.Ry. Rama, 
krishna Iyer Avergal, B.A..B.L.,- Retired Sub-Judge of Palghat, and M.R.Ry. Bala*- 
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subramania Iyer Avergal, B.A.,B.L., Sub-Judge of Kumbakonam, presided at the meet¬ 
ings of the conference and encouraged the members and advised them on many rare 
subjects. Leading gentlemen like M.R.Ry. Rai Bahadur Swaminatha Vijaya Thevar 
Avergal, Zemindar of Papanad, M.R.Ry. Appasami Vandayar Avergal of Poondi, 
M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur Annasami Tevar Avergal of Ukkadai, M.R.Ry. K. V. Sreeni- 
vasa Iyengar Avergal, B.A.,L.T., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Tiruvenkatachariar, 
Avergal, B.A.,B.L. t Sub-Judge, M.R.Ry. Kodandaramanjulu Naidu Avergal, B.A.,B L f , 
Sub-Judge, M.R.Ry. T. Seshayya Avergal, B.A., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib 
D. Dravya Nadar Avergal, B.A., Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Y. V. Sreenivasa Iyer 
Avergal,' Deputy Collector, M.R.Ry. Vijayaraghavachariar Avergal, M.A., Postmaster, 
M.R.Ry. Rao Bahadur K. S. Sreenivasam Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. Gopalasami Ragu- 
natha Rajaliar of Haridwaramangalam and others, and distinguished Tamil Vidwans 
like Arasan Shanmukham Pillai Avergal, M.R.Ry. Savariroya Pillai Avergal, M.R.A.S., 
M.R.Ry. Seturama Bharatiar Avergal, M.R.Ry. Olaganatha Pillai Avergal and 
M.R Ry. Devaprasadam Pillai Avergal, and others were present at the meetings to 
the encouragement of the members. 

Seeing that all the distinguished musicians and others who attend the meet¬ 
ings take a deep interest, show mutual love and look upon the meeting day as a great 
festival, we have cause to say that good days are in store for the Tanjore Sangeeta 
Vidya Mahajarta Sangam. 

zo. Conclusion. 

The doubt about the Srutis in use in South Indian music, which arose from 
the discussions in the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam, led us to write the above few 
lines. Before fixing the Srutis in use in South Indian music, it was found expedient 
to discuss fully the established theories of others in the same field. So it was found 
necessary to enquire fully into the different opinions of the authors of the Sanskrit 
works, such as Sangeeta Ratnakaram, Sangeeta Parijatam, Raga vibodham, and 
Swara mela kala nidhi, the theory of the Enharmonic Scale of the west and the system of 
Pythagoras, the theories of Mercator, Poole, Thompson, White and Bosanquet with 
their 53 Srutis, the 22 Srutis ofNagoji Row and Deval, the 27 Srutis of Clements 
and the opinion of Helmholtz, the author of“ Sensations of Tone”, on the subject. 

On entering into the merits of the above theories, we had to enquire into the 
opinion of the ancient Tamil literature on the subject. This led us on to conclude that 
the music of South India and the fundamental rules thereof were of great antiquity, 
that music had attained a high state of efficiency even during the period of the first 
Sangam which existed in Madura which was in the destroyed continent of Lemuria, 
and that the three Angams-Iyal Isai and Natakam, were first found in the Tamil language 
only and were afterwards practised and cultivated in other countries and languages. 
Moreover, it was seen that the system of Srutis as well as Gananr found in ancient 
literature were so varied as to render it impossible to be mastered. So we were led 
on to jot down a few historical records as regards South Indian Music which was in 
use in the Tamil Country. But these are only very few. However, we hope that 
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these will serve at least as land marks which might lead earnest enquirers into the 
way of truth. 

Space did not allow us to commit to writing all the results of our researches. 
But we have noted the following pointsAfter offering a few remarks about the 
existence of music for four and fiVe thousand years only in places other than India, 
we went on briefly to say how music was in India A >rior to and posterior to the Deluge, 
5,000 years ago, how South India was noted for its very ancient music, how South 
Madura which existed long before and the Tamil Sangam were in an exalted state, 
how the Tamil language was an ancient one and how music was largely used by 
those who spoke the Tamil language alone, how music degenerated and passed into 
other hands after the destruction of South Madura and Kapatapuram and the decline 
of the Pand3 r a kingdom and how Desikam was introduced into South Indian Music 
from that time forward. 

In addition to this we have also recorded the opinions of many gentlemen on 
South Indian Music, and Hindustani and Indian Music. 

We have also given to a certain extent the history of the three Sangams 
patronised by the Pandya sovereigns, and of the fourth Sangam which exists at the 
present day ; we have also quoted the two inscriptions which go to prove how music 
was under the patronage of the Chola sovereigns after the extinction of the Pandya 
kingdom and how it was maintained by gifts to the temple musicians ; we have also 
pointed how the Nayak and the Mahratta Rajas as well as many nobles in the Chola 
kingdom helped to maintain the progress of music and we have appended also a list 
of the renowned musicians past and present. 

We have next attempted to give the objects with which the Tanjore Sangeeta 
Mahajana Sangam was organised, vie, for enquiring into the primary system which 
would throw light upon the fundamental Srutis and Ragas of the Karnatic Music which 
are so difficult to be understood and to disseminate the system broadcast for the 
benefit of all. The names of those gentlemen who presided at the deliberations of the 
conference, the names of those who read essays on various subjects, and the names of 
the patrons, members and well wishers of the Sangam have also been appended. 

What we have mentioned above are but a drop in the vast ocean of the history 
and progress of music. We shall mention from time to time, whenever space permits, 
other matters connected with music. Any suggestions by learned gentlemen, either 
in the way of corrections or additions, will be very thankfully received and given a 
place in the next edition. 

It is a matter for universal acceptance that the chief elements of the science 
of music are the Swarams and the minuter Srutis. Yet there is a vast difference of 
opinion on this fundamental subject. To come to a definite conclusion regarding them 
is a matter of the highest importance. As our primary duty is to examine the merits 
of the various theories as regards Srutis we have reserved our enquiry into the 
22 Srutis for the Second part. 
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THE 22 8HUTIS. 



£E shall do well first to enquire into the theory of the 22 Srutis as popularly 
held and as propounded by Sarnga Devar and then proceed to examine 
the Srutis of the Karnatic music, inasmuch as many in this famous 
country hold pronounced opinions on the 22 Srutis that they are the 
conclusions of Sarnga Devar and many of the Vidwans of South Indian music are 
afeo of opinion that the Srutis in use in South Indian music are the same. 


A few points about Sarnga Devar 
and the Sootrams he quotes in favour of his theory of Srutis. 

The author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is Sarnga Devar who was a native of 
Kashmir. He belonged to the Varunaganarishi Kulam. He was the contemporary of 
Singana Raja (Somaraja Maharaja) who ruled in Deogiri (near Aurangabad in 
Hyderabad) from 1210-1247 A. D. This work seems to have been written at the 
request of this Raja. He has brought out beautifully in his work all the important 
elements of the music in use during his time. It is the first duty of every musician to 
know his views on Srutis, inasmuch as he discusses the subject fully and bis work has 
the additional sanction of antiquity. We quote vtrbatim a few Sootrams from the 
chapter on *Swarams" in his work "Sangeeta Ratnakaram”. 
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Prepare two Veenas with 22 wires each. Tune the string of one of the Veenas 
so that it might sound the lowest possible note. Tune the next wire so that it might 
give a little higher note but see that no other sound is possible between the 2 notes 
given by the 2 wires. Go on tuning all the wires on this principle. Then the 22 wires 
will give 22 ascending series of notes. Tune the other Veena also on the same 
principle. Of these the S* will be a Swaram of 4 Srutis and'will sound on the 4th 
wire. The 3 Srutis of Ri will be on the 5th, 6th and 7th wires. The 2 Srutis of Ga 
will be on the 8th and 9th wires. The 4 Srutis of Ma will sound on the 10th, nth, 
12th and the 13th wires. The 4 Srutis of Pa will be on the 14th, 15th, 16th and the 
17th wires. The 3 Srutis of Dha will sound on the 18th, 19th and 20th wires. 
The 2 Nis will sound on the 21st and 22nd wires. Grant that one of these Veenas is 
the Dhruva Veena and the other Chala Veena. Change the notes of the Chala 
Veena according to my direction. If Sapta Swarams were arranged from the 3rd 
Sruti of the Shadjamam which comes after the 4th Shadjamam you will have one 
Sruti less. Again if 2 Srutis were lessened, the Ga and the Ni will obtain one 
of the srutis of Ri and Dha- If 3 srutis were lessened, the Ri and the Dha will 
obtain 4 of the Srutis of Sa and Pa. If 4 Srutis were lessened, the Ni, Ga, Ma of the 
Dhruva Veena will correspond to the Sa, Ma, Pa of the Chala Veena. In other 
words the Sa, Ma, Pa will commence on the 22nd, 9th and the 13th wires respec¬ 
tively. The alteration of 4 Srutis in this manner, makes the swarams of the Dhruva 
Veena correspond with those of the Chala Veena. This is how Swarams are mathe¬ 
matically calculated. From these Srutis the 7 Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and 
Ni are created. 

We shall do well to quote here a few lines from Clements who has literally 
translated some of the Sootrams from Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

We give below the translation of Clements of some of the Sootrams from 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram treating on the 22 Srutis 

Introduction to the Study of Indian Music by £. Clements, P. 53. 

THE SANGIT RATNAKAR. 

11 Take two Vines with 22 wires each and tune as follows- Let »he first wire give the 
lowest possible note. The next a note a little higher and so on, so that between the notes given by 
any two adjacent wires a third note is impossible. ' 

These successive notes are the Srutis. Sa will stand on the fourth wire, being a Svara 
of four Srutis; Ri will be on the third wire counting from the fifth; Ga which has only two Srutis 
will fall on the second counting from the eighth; Ma being of four Srutis on the fourth counting 
from the tenth; Pa on the fourth, counting from the fourteenth; Dha on the third after Pa ; Ni on 
the second after Dha ; so Ni will* fall on the twenty-second Sruti." 

The two translations given ,above are identical in our opinion. But the 
interpretation of the two in different ways has given rise to conflicting opinions as re¬ 
gards Srutis. To add to this, a number of books are being published which have 
mixed together the theory of Srutis according to the author of Parijatam, that accord¬ 
ing to Western Science and that according to Karnatic Music and which at the same 
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time retain the name of Dwavimsati Srutis so as to bring about a kind of compromise 
between ancient and modern theories and which in addition enforce their own 
mixed theories upon others and fix the mode of singing also on the same lines. Those 
who realise these variety of opinions will surely sympathise with the miserable state of 
Indian music. Just as people in India do not realise the importance of pure drinking 
water, so also they do not care for* the purity of Indian music, which is one of the chief 
causes of its decline. However, a few amsams'have been happily preserved, more 
owing to the system of oral transmission and the practice of learning by rote than by 
any other cause, and are as bright gems which serve to reflect the glory of the ancient 
music. So it is not an easy matter to establish the right theory about the Srutis with 
the help of these varied opinions. 

However, we also desire to say a few words about the Srutis in use in Indian 
music. We also make bold to say that our opinions on the Srutis are the correct ones 
and we hope to put an end for ever to the controversy on the Srutis in Indian Music, 
just as the other gentlemen who have handled the subject have declared before. We 
beg to be excused for our boldness. We were led on to study this subject mainly by 
reading the works of many authors who have spent their time, energy and substance 
on this question. We dare say that enquirers on Srutis would have deeply studied 
tbe Adhyaya on Swarams in the ancient and elaborate work Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
But we arrive from the mathematical calculations of those who have written on Srutis, 
that the Srutis mentioned in the Adhyaya are all gone out of use. We find, for exam¬ 
ple, that with the exception of the Sa and its octave above, no Sruti agrees in calcula¬ 
tion with the 22 Srutis mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. It is not fair that, in an 
attempt to remove a few errors that had crept into an ancient system, the whole sys¬ 
tem itself should be radically changed. Moreover, we do not find many reasons for 
the existence of diversity of opinion as regards Srutis, nor do we find any definite 
arrangements in the few reasons given. 

It is clearly seen that the Sootrams of Sangeeta Ratnakaram have not been 
properly interpreted. When we notice the conflicting opinions on Srutis of writers 
in the North, we come to the conclusion that either the system of modern music or the 
opinion of Sarnga Dev must be wrong. Sarnga Dev has explained a difficult system in 
very easy language. Just as the eye which sees everything and which can be seen by 
every one is not seen by the possessor himself, so also is this system of Sarnga Dev, 
which can be easily grasped by all. We shall do well to consider first the theories of 
Sahasra Buddhi, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore and others whose theories are'to a 
certain extent based upon the system of Sarnga Devar, secondly, the theories of writers 
like Deval and Clements whose system is based upon Hindustani music, and thirdly, 
the theories of those who confuse together the Srutis of Western and other alien 
music and declare it to be the Karnatic system. After dealing with these we shall 
give the right interpretation of the system of Sarnga Devar and close with the Srutis as 
found in Karnatic music. 
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FIRST. 

I. The first class of writers whose theory of Srutis resembles that of 
Sarnga Dev in measurement. 

THE 22 SRUTIS OF SAHASRA BUDDHI. 

The following is the opinion of Srutis of Sahasra Buddhi, the Honorary 
Secretary of the Poona Gayan Samaj, who has taken great pains *in working tor the 
progress of Indian music. 

Hindu Music and the Oayan Samaj. Pt. ii. P. 13, 

■*. “ If a monochord with moveable bridge be taken, and a space equal to 44 units be mea¬ 

sured and the bridge shifted to this point, the string when struck will yield a note; if we start 
with this note as the tonic or key-note and run through the Gamut by shifting the bridge (the 
Sanskrit writers affirm) the following facts will be observed. Sa will be produced at the distance 
44 ; Ri at 40; Ga at 37 ; Ma at 35 ; Pa at 31 ; Dha at 27 ; AY at 24; and Sa again at 22 ; but 
latter Sa will be twice as intense as the former." 

In order to make the statement of the author clear to our readers we have 
appended a table where we first state his own measurement of the 22 Srutis and then 
their measurement if 32 inches be taken, adding also the fractions to show the respec¬ 
tive places of the srutis in the octave and the number of vibrations of the other srutis 
if Sa were five hundred and forty. 

N. B. As the opinions and measurements and vibrations of the Srutis are 
different in different writers we have taken 32 inches as the standard length of the 
wire and 540 as the number of vibrations of the Tonic Sa and have converted the 
calculations of others to this uniform standard, so that every one can understand them 
easily at sight. 

Though this does not at all agree with the system of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev, 
we have given the cents for each Sruti as well as'the difference between Srutis. Our 
readers can easily compare them. 

1 

N. B. He takes the length of the wire to be 44, and places the Sa of the 
Tara Sthayiin the exact middle. This is easily understood. Then the length of the 
Madhya Sthayi below the Tara Sthayi becomes 22 and thus the 22 Srutis are located in 
each of the 22 places. For example, if we take the whole length to be 44 inches, then 
we get a sruti for each of the inches and the Madhya Sthayi Sa comes on the 22nd 
Sruti. He takes the 1st of the four Srutis of Sa as the Tonic or the ground Sa. So 
the 4 Srutis of Sa come between the 44th and the 41st inches, the 3 of Ri between 40 
and 38, the 2 of Ga on "the 37th ?nd 36th, the 4 Srutis of Ma between tbe 35th and 32nd, 
the 4 of Pa between 31st and 28th, the 3 of Dha between 27th and 25th and the 2 Srutis 
of Ni on the 24th.and 23rd inches. Thus he accounts for the 22 Srutis, 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 
Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis. 
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There is one point to be noted here. In his Sangeeta Ratnakaram, Sarnga 
Devar says, “ Tune the first wire so that it may give the lowest possible note, and the 
second that it might give the next higher note. See that no other sound is possible 
between the two wires. Tuning on this principle will give you an ascending series 
of notes/' Here he only speaks about an ascending series of sounds, but does not 
imply that the length of the wires should also be equal and graduated. Sahasra Buddhi 
who has interpreted Saranga Dev will also remember the fact that if the sound of the 
Mandara Sthayi is one, that of Madhya Sthayi is double of it, while that of Tara Sthayi is 
four times of it and so on. If so, granting that the Madhya Sthayi ends with 22 inches, 
the Tara Sthayi must end with 11 inches, for as we ascend, the sound and the length of 
the wire vary in inverse ratio. In the same way the Swarams in a Sthayi gradually 
ascend and the octave ends with 2, if the Tonic Sa is 1. We all know that the Madhya 
Sthayi’s range is the first half of a wire, that of the Tara Sthayi is a fourth from the 
centre, and that of Atitara Sthayi, an eighth from that of the Tara Sthayi, thus ascend¬ 
ing in Geometrical Progression. In the same way as each Swaram in an octave 
progresses upwards, the length of the wire is diminished in Geometrical Progression. 
1 he Ri above the Tara Shadjam has half the length of the wire pertaining to Ri in the 
Madhya Sthayi while the Ri of the Madhya Sthayi has its length of wire double that of 
the Ri of the Tara Sthayi. But the Ni below the Shadjam of the Tara Sthayi is 4 more 
than the measurement of the Ri above. Though there is a diminution of 4 in the 
length of wi 1 e yet in sound it is 4 more. Thus we see that the Sapta Swarams as 
they proceed to the next higher Sthayi gain in the vibrations of sounds but lessen in the 
length of wire. Instead, if the measurement of the wire be made exactly equal they 
differ in Swaram. In other words they will not agree with the Swarams mentioned by* 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. Thus we see that the opinion of Sarnga Dev which 
says that the Swarams proceed in a gradual ascending series without any difference 
in the vibrations of sounds or in the measurement thereof contradicts the opinion of 
Sahasra Buddhi who emphasises the fact that the measurement of the Swarams as re¬ 
gards the length of wire should be equal and uniform. But we must notice that he 
says that Nadam should be of equal measurement. We may see in the Table on P. 247 
his measurement of wire and that of Sarnga Dev, and also his calculation of the 
vibrations of each Swaram and that of Sarnga Dev. 

He divides a Sthayi into 22 parts and says that the first 4 Srutis belong to 
Shadjam, but we all know that the 4th Sruti of the Shadjam is sounded near the 
Meru. 



SECOND. 

Til 22 SMT1B OF RAJA 8URENDRA MOHAN TAOOKE. 

Tagore waft a resident of Calcutta. He made a collection of Indian musical 
instruments and sent them to the Paris Exhibition and wrote many treatises so that 
the Western nations might know Indian music also. In 1875 he wrote the work 
* Victoria Geetika” in the name of our Queen Empress and her ancestors. He has 
divided the Srutis of the Indian music as follows 

Although we were unable to get at his original work we quote his system 
from Deval. 

Hindu Musical Scale and sa Srutis by K. B. Deval, P. 34* 

Mr. Deval says that he (Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore) divided the whole speaking 
lpngth of the wire into two halves, the whole giving the Sa or fundamental note and the half 
giving the So, the octave; both these notes are correct Again he divided the first half into two 
equal parts, each being i of the whole length. The first quarter of the wire he sub-divided into 9 
equal parts calling each part a Sruti. And at the end of the 9th part is sounded a note Ma (at { 
of the wire) which is correct. In the next quarter of the wire he made 13 equal subdivisions, each 
being also called a Sruti. Thus in all he got the as Srutis. 

Deval mentions in the 34th and 35th pages of his book that Ma comes exactly 
in the middle of the Sthayi. It seems, therefore, that he wants to divide the Sthayi 
into 22 Srutis. 
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TABLE 2 

Showing the aa Srutis of the Indian Music according to 

Mr. Rajah Surendr Mohana Tagore's 

Interpretation of Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
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Name of Swaram 
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Fraction showing 
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of other Srutis, 
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of each Sruti 
when Sa» 540 . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

8 

6 

7 

8 




8 

$ 

• 

• 

• 

1 

s, 

1 


32-0 




2 

s. 

ii 

•9722 

3 ii 

49 

49 

555-4 

3 

S 3 

i* 

•9444 

30-2 

99 

60 

571-8 

4 

s 4 

ii 

•0167 

29-3 

161 

62 

589 1 

5 

Ri. 

ii 

•8889 

28-4 

204 

63 

607-5 

6 

Ria 

» 

•8611 

27-5 

259 

55 

627-1 

7 

Rij 

ii 

•8333 

26-6 

316 

67 

648 

8 

G, 

ii 

•8066 

26*7 

374 

58 

670-3 

9 

Ga 

it 

•7778 

24-8 

436 

61 

694-3 

19 

Ml 

K 

•7866 

241 

498 

63 

72% 

11 

M, 

H 

KijlOr! 

23-38 

643 

45 

738-9 

12 

M, 

H 

•7115 

22-77 

689 

46 

758-9 

13 

m 4 

II 

•6923 

2216 

637 

48 

780- 

14 

Pi 

H 

•731 

2184 

•38 

48 

. 862-3 -M* 

16 

Pa 

H 

•6638 

20-92 

736 

01 

825-9 

16 

Pj 

if 

•6346 

20*31 

787 

51 

-850-9 

17 

P 4 

ii 

•6164 

19-69 

841 

54 

877-5 

18 

D, 

ii 

•6962 

1908 

896 

64 

905-8 

19 

D, 

» 

•5768 


962 

57 

JtA 


20 

Dj 

ii 

•5577 

17-85 

1011 

59 

968-3 

21 

Ni, 

li 

•6385 

17-23 

1072 

61 

A 

1002-9 

22 

Nia 

H. 

•6193 

16-62 

1136 

m 

1040 


! s, 

wrm 

•6000 

1600 

1200 

m 

1080- 
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We notice a difference in the opinions of this writer and Sahasra Buddhi; 
Tagore divides the first quarter length of the wire into 9 exactly equal parts and the 
second quarter length above it into 13 equal parts. Though 4 the parts might have 
been equally divided on the whole, we shall., see there is a slight difference in the 
Swara Sthanams. When an octave is divided into 22 equal parts, according to 
Sahasra Buddhi, the 12th Sruti Sthanam becomes the exact centre. That means there 
are 2 Srutis above the Ma which is the tenth. In other words the 3rd Sruti of the Ma, 
which has 4 Srutis, becomes the middle. But in the opinion of Tagore, the middle 
Sruti is the Ma with 9 Srutis. When the Madhya Sthayi is divided into equal parts by 
Sahasra Buddhi the 12th place becomes the ordinary Ma in popular use. In other 
words it is j, and according to Tagore's calculation, the third Ma. * But his first Ma 
or the 10th Sruti sounds exactly in the middle of the wire. So there is the difference 
of 2 Srutis between the two writers. According to Tagore the first of the 4 Srutis of 
• Ma sounds in the centre of the wire, whereas the third of the 4 Srutis of Ma sounds in 
the middle according to Sahasra Buddhi. This difference of opinion should be noted. 

Though Ma sounds in the first quarter length of the wire (it may be a little 
above or below) Sarnga Dev does not say that the length below should be divided into 9 
equal parts and the length above into 13 equal parts. Moreover as the length of the 
wire of the three Sthayis gradually becomes proportionately less as the sounds increase 
in pitch, the Swarams that occur in an octave need not necessarily have an equal 
length of wire. It is to be noted that instead of saying that the sounds should be 
equally divided, Tagore says that Srutis should occur in wires of equal length. 

He divides the first quarter length of a wire into 9 equal parts and the next 
quarter length into 13 equal parts. Appended is the table which indicates where the 
Srutis occur in a wire of 32 inches length and the progression of the number of vibra¬ 
tions of the Srutis granting the Sa to be 540 vibrations per second. 

When we compare the Tables of Sahasra Buddhi and Tagore we find that 
with the exception of the Tonic Sa and its octave no other Srutis agree. When we 
find that when even Pa and Ma do not agree we need not point out any further 
absurdity. We know the importance of these 2 Swarams in an octave. If we neglect 
these two there will be no other Swaram to harmonize with Sa. Other Swarams might 
disagree but these two must agree. This is not what the author of Sangeeta Ratna- 
karam says. His theory is quite plain. But writers have interpreted it in many 
different ways. Their opinions will be noted one by one later on. 

Tagore divides the octave into 22 parts and ascribes the first 4 srutis to Sa. 
But we know that the fourth Sa sounds near the Meru. 

It is unnecessary to say further on this subject here. The author of San- 
geata Ratnakaram does not advocate this kind of division of the Octave. 
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THIRD. 


I ii. 

[ 


The second class of writers who say that the Hindustani music 
is an adaptation of the system of Sarnga Dev. 


THE 22 SRUT1S OF K* B. DEVIL 

Deval is a retired Deputy Collector of Sangli in the Southern Mahratta 
Country. He has written a treatise on Indian Music where he says that there are 22 
Srutis in an octave. The following are the thirteen rules by which he derives his 22 
Srutis 

Sa,(C, ); Saa(C a ). 

1. “The whole length of the wire between the two fixed bridges gives the Fundamental 
Note 8 ax (Ox ). Let the length of the wire be 36 inches, let the note produced be called Sai (Ci) 
and let its vibrations be : ',0 per second. 

s. The note produced on half the length is in value equal to Sai (Ci ) and in pitch or 
vibrations it is double the Fundamental Note ( F\ N ) 

The note produced on the length 18" is therefore Sax (Ci ) itself* but one octave higher. 
Let this note be called Sai (Ci ) to distinguish it from Sat (Ci ) the F. N.; then the vibrations of 
Sai (Ci ) are double i. 4 . 1 x 240=480 per second. 

3. The pitch of a not.e or .its vibrations are inversely proportional to the length of the . 

wire. 

This rule is a legitimate inference from the above two rules. Rule'(i) permits us to take 
any length for the Fundamental Note (F. N.) and according to rule (a) if the length is halved the 
pitch is doubled* and if the length is doubled the pitch or the number of vibrations is halved. If 
therefore i length is taken the pitch or the number of vibrations produced will be trebled. Or, by 
generalization 

4. The pitch varies inversely as the length and war tvrw. 

The above four rules may therefore be put in the form of a simple Formula for conveni¬ 
ence of working and ready reference- 

Let Vn = vibrations or pitch of the note 011 wire In inches long. Un = The vibrations 
or pitch of Sax (Cat ) the F. N-* here =340. • 

/=the length of the wire of the F- N. here=36 inches=36”. 

Then 

Vn x M = U X /. .(A) 

Vn — U x jj— . ... (B) 

h = Uxl- . (c) 

therefore if Vn = » V 

b> = //2 . (D) 
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Ma(F), 

5* The note Ma (F) or the fourth note is produced at the middle of the Fundamental 
Note and its octave. 

The note Ma is therefore produced at half the length of So i (Ct ) and Sat (Ct ) or at 1 
(36 w +i 8") = 1 (54”)= 37*. In other words the note of the wire rj" or *7 inches of the executive 
part of the wire will give out the 4th note or Ma (F) and by rule (4) formula (B) the pitch or 
vibrations of Ma (F) are equal to 390. 

The formula (B) is 

Vn — U Here f/= 340, / = 36 and In = 37. 

Vn = 340 x || = 330 = Vibrations of Ma . 

And Formula (C) is 

In = u x In = 340 X ¥ j* =| / = | X 36 

or the length of Ma is | of the length of the F. N- and the vibrations of Ma are f of the F- N. 
and it may be laid down 

6. That the length of the wire of Ma (F) or the 4th note is i of that of the Fundamen¬ 
tal Note and the vibrations of Ma ( F) are 4 of the vibrations of the Fundamental Note Sat (Ct ). 

Pa (O). 

7. The fifth or Pa (G) note is produced on J or | of whole length of the wire- The 
former note is one octave higher than the latter. 

The length of the wire is 36”. Therefore a length of la" or 34'* will give the fifth note 
Pa (( 7 ). But we want the length between i8 ,f and 3d” — the two limits of the octave. Therefore 
the length 34*' is that which we require and it will give out the note Pa (G)- 

Let us apply the formulae (B) and (C) to the case of Pa (G). 

Vn^Ux-L . (B) 

Substitute the values U = 340, / = 36 and U =34. 

Vn = 340 x K s 360 ss Vibrations of Pa (G) ss (J x || s f L 

or the vibrations of Pa (G) are 4 of its 5 a 1 or F. N. 
and 

in . ... (O 

x /=j/= 34. 

or the length of Pa is 1 of its 5 dt (Ct ) or F. N. 

These facts may be noted down under rule (8) below 

8. The length of the wire of Pa (G) or the fifth note is } of that of 5 ai*s (Ci ) wire and 
its vibrations or pitch is f of that of 5 m (Ci ). 

Ri(D). 

9. I11 the interval of a given octave Sat (Ct ) with Pa (G) and Ma (F) with Sat (Ct) 
form perfect concords; it may be noted that 5 m (Ct ) with Ma (F) and Pa (G) with Sat (Ct ) v the 
inverted interval, form imperfect concords. 


I 
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This rule is very important and is made use of in finding out the lengths and vibrations 
of the other notes Ri (D), Ga (£), etc, etc. 

According to Rule (i) any length may be said to give the fundamental note and its Pa 
will be the 5th note from it* This Pa will form a perfect concord with it. This gives us the 
following consonant notes. 

F. N. Sai (Ci ) consonant note Pa or Ma (F) 


Sai 

Ci 

,, 

„ 

Pa 

G 

Ri 

D 

„ 

„ 

Dha 

, A 

Ga 

E 

*» 

•> 

Ni 

B 

Ma 

F 

„ 

tf 

Saa 

Ca 

Pa 

G 

„ 


Ria 

Da 

Saa 

Ca 

,, 

„ 

Paa 

Ga er Pa G* 


v Let us take Pa ( G ) itself as the starting or fundamental note; then its Pa or fifth will be 
D in the higher octave which may be called Ria ( Da.) Apply the formula (B) 

Vn = u 4 ~\ here £7=360, /= 24, and In =4 x 24, .'.A = 16. 

In 

Rule 7. Substituting the values of U % l and In 
Vn =360x41=540. 

540 are the vibrations of Ria or Ri (D) in the and octave* Therefore the vibrations of 
Ri in the first octave are =4 x 540= 270; Vide Rule (a) 

Formula C i« h = ( 7 x substituting U=a 40, /= 36 and Vm =ajo 

we have In =240 x 33. Hence— 

10. The length of Ri (D) is 32 inches and its vibrations are a7o; or, the length is | /, 
and vibrations { U- 

Dha (A). 

11. The length of Ri is 3a" If we take this as the starting note then its Pa is Dha- 
Therefore the length otDha is f of 32=214 by Rule 8 and its vibrations are | of 270=405. 

Ga(E). 

The length of Dha (A) is ai 4 and its vibrations are 40^* Let us take Dha as the funda¬ 
mental note (Rule I); then Gat (£) or Ga in and octave becomes its Pa or the 5th note (Rule 9) 
Therefore its length is |x ai 4 and vibrations | x 405 ; but these are for Gat. Therefore accords 
ing to Rule (2) the length of Go is=a x f x a i 4 = a x f x V = ^ = a8f, 

and the vibrations of Co =4 x f x 405= A Y-*= 3 © 3 l* 

Ni(B). 

The length of Ga is s8| and its vibrations 303I (Rule 12). If we take Co as the Funda¬ 
mental note, then Ri becomes its Pa or the* fifth note. Therefore 

the length of 7 W=fx t 8f =| x if* s W =x8ff. 
and the vibrations of AV=f x303*=# s 455l 
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TABLE 3 

Showing the 22 Srutis of the Indian Music in accordance with 

Mr. Deval’s 

Interpretation of Sangita Ratnakaram. Ragavibodham awl Parijatam. 


fllpfe 

ilill 



I|l| 

MS 


259 

256 

266*67 

270 


284*44 

288 

300 

303*75 


815 

320 

387*50 

341*83 


426*67 

482 

450 

456*625 
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Oa (B). 

la. If the vibrations of Ga (£) be taken as 300 (and there is a reason for doing so) in 
place of 303} as obtained in Rule (a) above, then 

/» =pr....(C); U- 940, /= 36 and Vn =300. 

l n =^f§A-s=H A = 38 f 

Hence the length of Ga= 28$” and its pitch -300. 

The Ga (£) obtained by the foregoing process has 303} vibrations and bears with the 
F. N.'a complicated ratio via 81: 64. The Ga (£) obtained as the fifth harmonic when reduced 
by two octaves has 300 vibrations and bears with the F.N. the simple ratio of 5 : 4 ; and it sounds 
more consonant with it. It is clearly heard on the bass string (the fourth, giving Sa or F. N.) of 
tiRe Vina. Sanskrit writers have adopted this in preference to the other. They tested their 
notes by harmonics; the author of Ragavibodha clearly lays down this. 


Ni (B). 

13. If Ga (£) is taken as the Fundamental Note, then Ni(B) become its Pa the fifth in 
the same octave. 


300 x |=45o=the vibrations of Ni by Rule (8); 
and the length is fx a8j=|x 19 Ar = 19I; 

It. The vibrations of M—450 

and the length of Ni= 19J inches. Etc. Etc. 

N.B.—It is manifest that Deval has spent years to arrive at a conclusion re¬ 
garding the 22 Srutis. We are glad that he has made researches and published a 
book on Srutis while those professional musicians of India have been indifferent about 
it. Among musical works held in esteem at the present day 11 Ragavibodham" and 
after that “ Sangeeta Parijatani' are considered ancient. This writer draws his eon- 
clusions as regards Srutis from 14 Ragavibodham ”, while he derives the swarams step 
by step after the system of Pari/atam. In the fifth step where he determines Ni from 
Ga, he recommends 300 vibrations for Ga instead of 303I. He says there is reason for 
such a step. But the only reason he gives for the alteration is that it is pleasant to the 


ear. 


When we proceed by the Sa-Pa series, if at the fourth step (i>., from Dha 
to Ga) we get a difference of 3} vibrations, it is but just to suppose that at each step 
there must be a lessening of the number of vibrations. Moreover, he lessens 3} vibra- 
brations to suit f or Major third of Western writers so that the two Swarams may be 
in the ratio of 240: 300 or 4:5. Further he takes the Sruti with 303} vibrations as 
one above Ga, and says that 240 is to 303} as 64 to 81. We cannot say why he lessen¬ 
ed the number of vibrations, but probably he found the ratio of 64 to 81 difficult to 
proceed with or he wanted to suit* his Ga to the f of Western musicians. But he gives 
the reason that Sanskrit Vidwanb found this more pleasant to the ear. In the same 
way in the fifth step he alters the 455! vibrations of Nx into 450, and says that 455I 
must be another Sruti after 450. We doubt very much whether such a calculation 
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where there is a difference in the number of vibrations even at the fourth or fifth step, 
could be accurate* More minute calculations might be seen in the table appended. 
In the 8th line of the nth column of the 3rd table we read of 300 vibrations and in the 
next line of 303I vibrations. The Ga we obtain at the fourth step of the Sa-Pa series 
has 303} vibrations. He makes it 300 by reducing the 3}. When he says that this is 
in accordance with Western music he is not far wrong. But it is not at all in accord¬ 
ance with the system of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. In the same manner when we pro¬ 
ceed in the same series from 303} we get another Sruti with 4551 vibrations Here 
again he cuts off 5! vibrations and calls it 450 in the 20th line. This is the Ni of the 
Western musicians or T # T . This western view is also allied to the system of the author 
of Parijatam which proceeds by the Sa-Pa series. But it is absurd to say that 22 
Srutis result from either system and that it is also the system of Sarnga Dev. Sarnga 
Dev never makes mention of such calculation, nor does it agree with the system of 
Indian music. By looking at his table we find that he accounts for the 22 Srutis 
thus:—1 Sruti with 20 Cents, Six with 22, 3 with 27, 1 with 63, 4 with 71,2 with 84, 
3 with 90 and two Srutis with 92 cents. On the other hand, according to the system 
of Sarnga Dev the series,must ascend gradually with equal intervals, so that no other 
Sruti might possibly come between. 

Again, under this system it is not possible to sing Grahasvaram in the ShAdja 
Gramam, Gandhara Gramam and Madhyama Giamam as the Srutis are not of equal 
intervals. In the eighth column we see that if the Tonic Sa is o, the four Ris have 
84, 112, 182 and 204 cents respectively. These are not of equal intervals and hence 
cannot suit the purpose of singing Grahasvaram. Again, he gives the total number of 
Srutis as 22—4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis, but does not say that 
Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni have 4 Srutis each. So it conflicts with the theory r f Sarnga 
Dev. We need not dwell upon each of the Srutis here as the Table given is clear 
enough. 

Making the Srutis sound at 4, $, $ r 4 and i lengths of the wire from Meru will 
not give the exact Sruti. This was given as an approximate measurement for those 
who have no ear for music. To call this Just Temperament will not be accurate. If 
there is a difference of 3} vibrations at the fourth step it follows that there must be 
differences in each step. If a more accurate and certain system had been framed oi.t 
by him it would have been more useful. The system by which he locates the Swarams 
and Srutis does not accord with ‘Sangeeta Ratnakaram’. We need not dwell on this 
subject any further. In short, he does not account for the 22 Srutis as given in 
‘Sangeeta Ratnakaram', but fixes the Seven Swarams according to the system given 
in Parijatam and accounts for the other Swarams and Srutis according to his own 
fancy. He is not supported by any authority. Moreover, many other minute inter¬ 
vals such as between Gas and Nis i>., (300-—303}, 450—450!) might possibly occur. 

Again, the method he adopts for making half-Swarams and Srutis in the 
intervals of the Sapta Swarams is nowhere mentioned in the Sanskrit works. It seems 
to have been his own. He divides the interval between Sa and Ri between 36 
inches and 3a inches into four Sruti Sthanams. Of these the first is 1, the second 
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the fluid lb the fourth and the fifth |. Thus 4 Srutis occur in 36 inches, 34$ inches, 
33j inches, 32} inches and 32 inches respectively. These intervals are not of equal 
measurement. Their vibrations are 240, 252, 256, 266! and 270 respectively. Thus 
we see an unequal difference in the number of vibrations, 12,4, io| and 3$ being the 
respective difference in the four srutis. He also uses many fractions which do not 
agree together. Evidently these are his own views. In criticising his theory of 22 
Srutis, if he had erred in one or two places, it might be of use to correct him, but when 
his view teems with errors the task is hopeless. However, we give him credit for the 
trouble he has taken in finding out the Srutis. 

The following is the opinion of Clements on his Sruti Sthanams:— 

In his Introduction to Hindu Musical scale and the aa Srutis of Deval E. Clements says 
„ "Secondly, it will be found that although Mr. Deval did not test his Shrutees through¬ 
out by Ific harmonic intervals 5:4, 6:5 and 7:6 which maybe called the Major Third, Minor 
Third and Septimsl Third, they arc clearly built up from those intervals. 

“ Indeed the importance attached to the Septimal intervals, that is those derived from 
the seventh harmonic, places the Music of India in the first rank of intellectual developments of 
the musical art. Some writers on Harmony have elaborated theorits based upon the supposition 
tlint the subdominnnt (corresponding with Komal Madhyam) and dominant seventh (that is 
Atikomal Madhyam) are for all practical purposes the same note. No one who has attentively 
listened to Indian Kagas could entertain such an idea for a moment, as the Septimal Seventh, is 
very much Hatter than the ordinary Seventh, the interval 7:6 being easily distinguishable even 
by the untrained ear from the interval 6:5. 

“The as shrutees are as Mr. Deval points out a selection from the total number of 
shrutees used in Indian Raginis. Mr. Deval had not only to ascertain what Shrutees were made 
use of by different singers but also to pick out the aa which might justly be considered essential." 

• • • • • * • • • 

41 Mr. Krishnaji Mahadev Gokhale of Miraj who makes use of considerably more than aa 
Shrutees has kindly sung over to me S3 Ragas and Raginis and given me the names of the notes 
used in them. It appeared to me that the extra Shrutees used were chiefly those necessary to give 
the exact Septimal intervals in some of those cases which I have marked ‘ nearly' in the footnote. 
An additional 'Atikomal Gandhar* of a8o relative number of vibrations was also used but in one 
Raga only. Mr. Deval tells me that some singers use a similar septimal' Atikomal Nishad’. The 
4 Atikomal Nishad' ehosen by him is however a vital necessity as the fourth above Madhyam, and 
if the Shrutees are to be restricted to as, I am afraid one must give up these two septimal notes, 
pleasing though their effect must be acknowledged to be. 

44 The intervals between each Shrutee and the next, as given in Mr. Deval's table Ik, are 
of no great significance. 19 

Regarding Mr. Deval’s Shrutees Dr: Coomarasatny says 

44 It is true that Mr. Deval did not succeed in his endeavour to improve his case by 
importing aid and corroboration from scientific acoustics and Sanskrit philology; but I think that* 
certain of hie critics fall into more serious error when they judge the results of his patient and 
invaluable experimental work by weakness or inaccuracies in his mode of presentation.” 

Deval quotes a few slokaf from Sanskrit writers in support of his theory of 
the sa Srutis, copies the 13 out of the 18 Swararas Of the Enharmonic scale of the 
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Western musicians and accounts for the other 9 by placing them above and 
below these 13. He quotes 'Parijatam’ in support of the above 13 Srutis, but does not 
* quote any reliable authority for the remaining 9* He does not establish his theory by 
practically finding out what Srutis are in use in the Ragas of India at the modern day. 
though he was born and brought up in India* nor does he follow the system of 
'Sangeeta Ratnakaram’, nor does he dogmatise suiting his method, to that given in 
‘Sangeeta Parijatam.' The minute Srutis in use in Indian music are only capable of 
being sung or reproduced in the Veena. To think that by the adjustment of frets they 
could be sounded in the Veena, or, sounded on instruments like the Harmonium, is 
altogether a false idea. To attempt such things is to sin against the elaborateness of 
Indian music and destroy ijts eminent beauty. Again, it appears that the Westerners 
have adopted the system of locating the Swarams by measurement as is done by the 
author of Parijatam. Yet they use these Swarams approximately correct for the pur¬ 
pose of harmony. Even while Deval copies the Enharmonic scale he does not do it 
wholesale. But it is to be noted that he emphatically declares " this is the opinion of 
the author of * Sangeeta Ratnakaram* and these are the Srutis in use in Indian music." 
However, his attempt to publish his theory for the benefit of the Indians who have 
long neglected their music is very praiseworthy. 
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FOURTH. 

The theory of* Srutis by £. CLEMENTS (District Judge). 

Clements gives * two-fold opinion as regards the Srutis'in use in Indian 
music. The one is the theory of 22 Srutis adapted from Bharata and Samga Dev and 
the other is his own with a few modifications taken from Deval. We shall first give 
the two theories and their mathematical calculations and then offer a few remarks of 
our own on the same. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, By E. Clements, I.C.S., P. a. 

n The present work deals with Hindustani music only; the author hopes to be able to 
show that a great part of it is directly traceable to the systems set forth in Bharata's Natya- 
Shastrf Of about the fifth century A. D., and the Sangit Ratnakar of the thirteeth century. These 
are the most closely reasoned and critically worded of the early teat books. It is reputed that 
Samga Dev the author of the Sangit Ratnakar was an inhabitant of Kashmir. From internal 
evidence one would conclude that the music he describes 1 is that of Hindustan. However, the 
pandits of Southern India endeavour to appropriate him to themselves. The present writer hopes 
to show that it is only by doing violence to his theory that it can be applied to Karnatic music 
Roughly speaking, Hindustani music may be said to prevail in the north and west of India and 
Deccan, while Karnatic music is confined to the south and east. Many scales are common to both 
but the general spirit of the tw6 systems is apparent from the scales which are first taught to 
beginners; in the west, the scale is the same as the just major scale of Europe, in the south, it is 
a chromatic scale (known in Hindustani music as the scale of the r Raga Bhairava) with semi-tones 
between the first and second, third and fourth, fifth and sixth and seventh and eighth degrees.” 

We gather from the above that he derives his theory of 22 Srutis from the 
system of Bharata and Samga Devar and that the system applies only to Hindustani 
music. Clements is justified in thinking that .he has written about Hindustani music 
only as Samga Dev lived in Devagiri or Daulatabad, near the'great city of Aurangabad 
in Hyderabad which is a Hindustani province. But if we enter deep into the book, we 
shall find that in many amsams his statements are wrong. 

Fitst, let us take the theory of 22 Srutis. Thejopinions of Deval and Clements 
are entirely different from that of Sarnga Dev. But we may concede a little and say 
that the Srutis which he obtained from researches with' the help of Abdul Karim, the 
distinguished Hindustani Vidwan, may belong entirely to Hindustani music. But we 
shall see clearly from the 1 able of 22 Srutis of Samga Dev that the Srutis of Clements 
and Deval are entirely different. 

Secondly , it appears that Sarnga Dev was the Asthana Vidwan of the 
Court of Simgana Raja, one of the native Kings of India and that he wrote his 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram at the King's request. 

Thirdly , when we notice in Sangeeta Ratnakaram the names of the three 
Deities—Brahma, Vishnu and Rudran, the Beejaksharams—Akara, Ookara, Makaram 
and Onkaram, the four Vedas, the four Jatia, the seven Devatas—Agni, Brahma, Saras- 
vati, Aran, Ari, Vinayaka and Sooryan corresponding to the Seven Swarams, the names 
oflndra, Brahma, Chandran, Vishnu, Narada and 1 humburu who invented the Swarams 


and the nomenclature of the Ragas, we are led to think that there is not the slightest 
connection between Hindustani music and Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

Fourthly, when we compare the period of the invasion of Mamood of Gazni 
(1024), the period of Mahammed Ghori who established for the first time a Kingdom at 
Delhi (1206) and the time of Simgajiarajah Maharajan at Devagiri, we may conclude that 
Sarnga Dev could not possibly have written this work on behalf of Hindustani music. 
It does not appear from history that the Mahamedans came to the South of the Vindhya 
range prior to 1294. We do not take objection to the statement of Clements when he 
says he writes about the Srutis in Hindustani music. But we do take objection, and 
that strongly, when he says that he adopts the system of Sarnga Dev. This is what 
Clements says in the 6th and the 7th pages of his work 
Introduction to the Study of Indian Music, By E. Clements, P. 6, 7- 

“ He persevered for years at this investigation deriving assistance from many of the best 
singers that India could produce* As regards most of the notes in use, his conclusions, when 
referred back to ancient theory, may be summed up in the statement that two Srutis make a just 
semitone, three Srutis a Minor-tone and. four Srutis a Major-tone. In respect of these notes the 
accuracy of his conclusions can fairly be said to be beyond controversy. 

“ The author has through Mr. Deval’s courtesy, and with the help of Abdul Karim and 
other singers, been able to verify all the various scales mentioned in the following pages upon 
this instrument (Deval’s Sruti Harmonium). 

“ The following table describes the twenty-four notes in most frequent use, showing 
which of them are adopted in the Indian Harmonium and their relationship with the ancient 
Srutis." 

Here he says that he arrived at the following Table about Srutis from the 
results of his labours with the help of Abdul Karim and from those of Deval. 
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TABLE 4 

Showing the Srutis of the Hindustani music in India in 
accordance with 

Clements’ Views. 
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N.B.—This Table is mearly a copy of the Fable D on the 2yth page ol Deval’s 
book. But it is to be noted that he introduces two new Srutis after the 1 oth and the 
17th of Deval. Deval gives 320 vibrations for the 10th Sruti and 337J for the nth. 
Clements admits this but says there must be another Sruti with 324 vibrations after the 
10th. Again, admitting the 17th and 18th Srutis of Deval with 405 and 426j( vibrations 
respectively, he introduces one between them with 420 vibrations. He says that these 
Srutis were used by Abdul Karim in his music and are very charming to the ear. It 
is very commendable that he observed from practical experience the existence of these* 
two swarams and told it to the public without the slightest doubt on the pain. It is 
not easy for Western musicians to find out the Srutis in use in Indian music and to 
come to a definite conclusion about them. These two Srutis occur above Maand Djia 
B ut there are such Srutis and even more minute ones between other Swarams also. 
But this fact cannot be mathematically proved by Indian musicians but they can only 
sing them. This is the reason why there is no unanimity among Indian musicians as 
regards Srutis. Just as the Srutis between 320 and 337.J vibrations and between 405 
and 426 $ vibrations, many other minute Srutis may occur between 4552 and 480, between 
432 and 450, between 384 and 400, between 360 and 378, between 34i£ and 360. 
between 288 and 300, between 270 and 284$ and between 240 and 212 vibrations. If 
after 320 a Sruti sounds at 324. why could not there be two Srutis at 328 and 332. In 
the same way if there are two Srutis 420 and 426$ why should not there he Srutis at 
408 and 414? If we grant these, we shall have many harmonious and charming Srutis 
with equal measurements. We shall notice them later on in the Table of Srutis of 
South Indian music. 

The same critisism we offered to Deval pointing out errors in his mathematical 
calculations when he attempted to give the same number of vibrations to Indian Srutis 
like the Western, applies also to this writer. 

Deval gives 455 J vibrations to the 21st Sruti. But according to Clements it is 
455 j- This slight difference is owing to fractional calculations. In other respects, there 
is no difference between the theories of the two writers. 
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FIFTH. 

The three new Srutis of Clements which result from the change of 
Grahams according to Sarnga Dev 

Adapted from Sootrams 24 to 38 of the third Prakaranam in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

In the following table 3 Srutis are added on to the 22. He claims that these 3 
Srutis result from the change of Srutis in the Shadjama, Madhyma and Gandhara 
Gramams according to Sarnga Dev who is an advocate of 22 Srutis only. These three 
are accounted for as follows.—A Sruti with 2963V vibrations before Antaragandharam 
with 300 vibrations, another with 355^ vibrations before Pa with 360, and a third with 
'444^ vibrations before Kakali Ni with 450 vibrations. There is not much difference 
between his and Deval's except in the following places The first Sruti has 250 vibra¬ 
tions in place of 252, the ninth Sruti has 316 ^ instead of 315, the twelfth has 345! 
in place of 341* and the fourteenth has 375 for 378. When the Srutis are changed 
according to the three Gramas of Sarnga Dev no other Srutis but the 22 can possibly 
result. When the Swarams are arranged in equal semitones in an octave, the change 
of a Swaram would not result in any new Swaram. The same applies to the scale with 
22 Srutis also. No new swaram can possibly occur in the middle in spite of the change 
of Gramam To sing a Gramam means to sing an ascending and descending scale where 
the Srutis for each Swaram are definite and fixed. The general opinion is that, how¬ 
ever the Srutis might be changed for a Gramam, the total number of Srutis cannot 
possibly be more than 22. In the Shadjama Gramam there are 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 
Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis, in all 22 Srutis. These will respectively commence in 
the 4th, 3rd, 2nd and the first Sas and end accordingly. For the Madhyama Gramam 
there are 4 Sas, 3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 3 Pas, 4 Dhas and 2 Nis. These also commence 
in the 4th, 3rd, 2nd and the first Sas. For the Gandhara Gramam there are 4 Sas, 2 
Ris, 4 Gas, 3 Mas, 3 Pas, 3 Dhas and 3 Nis. In all 22. These also commence 
respectively in the 4th, 3rd, 2nd and the first Sas. 

Here we-sce that in Shadja Gramam, when we shift the four Srutis of Sa one by 
one to the left, if we commence the 4 Srutis of Sa in the second Sruti of the Sa in the 
top row, the Ga and the Ni with two Srutis each reach their layam.in Ri and Dha. 
In other words, the third Sruti of Ri and Dha respectively become Ga and Ni. In the 
same way when we commence the fourth Sruti of Sa in the first Sruti, the Ri and the 
Dha with three Srutis each reach their layam in Sa and Pa. In other words Sa and 
Pa become Ri and Dha respectively. When the fourth Sa commences in Ni which is 
the twenty-second Sruti, Sa speaks in Ni, Ma in Ga and Pa in Ma. Then the first Sa 
commences in the second of the Srutis of Dha, namely in the nineteenth. In the same 
manner each Gramam proceeds regularly with the number and measurements of its res¬ 
pective Swarams. Clement's table of Sruiis has been appended. If the measurements 
be noted in four different pieces of paper each half an inch broad and the Grahams 
changed we may see what a number of Srutis and intervals result therefrom. 
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The following plan will show clearly the change of Gramam 
according to Sarnga Dev. 

• Shadja Gramam. 

In accordance with the views oi the author of 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 
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• Gandhara Gramam. 

In accordance with the- views of the author of 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 
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Further, when we refer to the cents* table in the ninth column of Table V,we 
see that he speaks of five different kinds of unequal Srutis with 22 t 41, 49, 71 and 90 
cents. But in Table IV he*gives eight different kinds of unequal Srutis with 20, 22, 27, 
63, 71, 84, 90 and 92 cents. When Srutis change according to Graham, these different 
kinds of measurements will surely land us in a number of unequal Srutis. Though it 
cannot be held that 3 new Swarams result from the system of changing of Grahams 
yet it is praiseworthy that he took pains to arrive at these extra Swarams over the 22 
with the help of singers who knew music. 

Besides the three Gramams mentioned by Sarnga Dev, there is another men¬ 
tioned in the old literary work in Tamil, known as Silappadhikaram. There we read of 
4 Gramams, known as Ayappalai, Trikonappalai, Sadurappalai and Vattappalai. In 
Vattappalai Gramam the 22 Srutis are spoken of as 22 Alagus. These are Rural (Sa) 
• 4, Tuttam (Ri) 4, Kykkilai (Ga)3, Oolai (Ma) 2, Ili (Pa) 4, Vilari (Dha) 3 and 
Tharam (Ni) 2. It appears that this system of Vattappalai Gramam is different from 
that of Sarnga Dev. Moreover, no Alagus are given for the other three Gramams men¬ 
tioned in Silappadhikaram. When we*go deeply into this, we find that the 22 Srutis 
in the octave were equally adjusted to the Seven Swarams and the Seven Swarams 
were thus located'. Again, it appears there were only two systems, the first being the 
system where by changing the Graham the four Srutis of Sa were taken from right to 
left and the other where they were taken from left to right. The latter system is not 
found in Sangeeta Ratnakaram, bui in some Of the old Tamil literature. Other parti¬ 
culars will be found in the Table. Out of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev which Clements 
says are in use in Indian music, 15 are taken from the English Enharmonic scale. He 
accounts for 3 out of the remaining 10 hy saying they are resultant fronWhe change of 
Graham and the other 7 to the 25 Srutis fn general. 

On the whole, we regret that Clements was mislead by adopting the conclu¬ 
sions of Deval while we are glad of.his patient researches into the subject. We quite 
agree with him where he says that these Srutis which he heard sung by Abdul Karim 
and others belong to Hindustani music. Like many other Hindustani systems which 
are entirely opposed to Hindu systems in actual practice, this system of Hindustani 
music is also opposed to indigenous Indian music. But it goes without saying there 
must be a regular system which must produce definite Ragas, no matter where a Sruti 
is commenced within the octave. It is a matter for deep gratification that Clements, 
an European has made researches into the Srutis and has published his views for the 
benefit of the public while there are thousands of Vidwans in Indian music who have 
never read the Sanskrit work of Sarnga Dev, or who have never understood the mean¬ 
ing of it even if they were able to read it, or who never knew the inner meaning of it 
even if they understood Ihe meanings of individual words or who have never practised 
it even if they knew the hidden meaning of it. 

Though it is impossible to construct a Harmonium to suit the Srutis in ^Indian 
music, the fact that Clements attempts the construction of one with a few Srutis foresha¬ 
dows the possibility of further development in thisline and is a matter for congratulation. 

Other points in connection with his theory of Srutis which have been left out 
without any comment might be found clearly in the^appended 1 able V. 
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SIXTH. 

Ill—The third class of writers who declare that South Indian Music 
is after the system of Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

The theory of 22 Srutis by Rao Bahadur .C Nagoji Row, Retired Inspector of Schools. 

, The theory of 22 Srutis in Indian music by Mr. Nagoji Row written in 
English was translated into Tamil by M.R.Ry. P. R. Sundaram Iyer, B.A., L.Y., and 
read in the Second Conference of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 

The following are some of the chief points of Mr. Nagoji Row:— 

Learned musicians speak about 12 Srutis in the scale. These are Sa, Suddha 
Ri f Chatur Sruti Ri, or, Suddha Ga, Sadliarana Ga, or, Shat Sruti Ri, AntaraGa, Suddha 
Ma, Prati Ma, Pa, Suddha Dha, Chatur Sruti Dha, or, Suddha Ni, Kaishiki Ni, or, Shat 
Sruti Dha and Kakali Ni. Western musicians speak of these same Srutis as 7 full 
tones and 5 semitones. Others say there are more minute Srutis in Indian music 
besides the 12, such as quarter tones and still more minute tones. And if one asks for 
an explanation why Ragams based on the same scale have different effects upon the 
hearers, they explain it away by saying that the difference is caused by Gamakams. 
But our science distinctly says there are but 22 Srutis. So the conclusion we arrive at 
is that there must be more than 12 Swarams. 

So, we have first to determine how many distinct Swarams there could be in 
an octave artd what they arc. 

So far as we have made researches we find, in accordance with what is said 
in the literature of music, that there are 22 Srutis in an octave, neither more nor less. 

Western musicians say that a Swaram is caused by the vibration of a string. 
If, in a fixed time a string vibrates more, it produces a note of a higher pitch and less 
number of vibrations indicate a note of lower pitch. They also say that the Tara Sa 
or Sa' has double the number of vibrations of Madhya Sa. According to them the 
following is the table showing the relative pitch of the ascending notes in an octave: 
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If Sa has 240 vibrations, Ri t hasff or 250 vibrations and Ri a {} or 256 vibra 
tions and so on. 

In the Tanjore Sangeeta Mahajana Sangam 2nd Quarterly Report it is said:— 
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I shall now proceed to give reasons why there could possibly, be no mon Srutis than a a 
in the Octave. 

In European music the notes Sa« Ga» Pa and Sa' form a concord. These four are conso- 
nant notes. The chord is the basis of all harmony, and European Music is nothing if it were not 
harmony. One reason why this is called a consonant chord is this: If a string is struck, it not 
only sounds the Tonic, but also the Mediant and the Dominant at the same time, and* moreover* as 
soon as the Tonic is sounded, our mind is prepared to hear the other consonant notes; hence the 
combination of Sa, Ga, Pa and Sa' is called the “Chord of Nature/* In the same way if these 
notes are sounded in succession, the series of these consonant notes will form a Melody or a 
Ragam. 

If we take the series Sa, Ga, Pa and Sa', the interval between the two Sas is a ; in other 
words Sa' has double the number of vibrations of Sa. It is so hard to distinguish between the two 
Sas when sounded together ; they are therefore called * Unison 1 . So the interval a is a 1 consonant 


one. 

The interval between Pa and Sa is 3/s; in other words Pa has one-and-a-half times the 
number of vibrations of Sa. These are also consonant notes, but in a lesser degree. 

In the same way the interval between Pa and Sa’ is 4/3, for Pa x 4/3 = Sa'; and 3,a x 

4/3 = 

Again, the interval between Ga* and Sa is 5/4 and that between Pa and Gas is 6/5 for Gas 
x 6/5 = Pa, and 5/4 x 6/5 = 3/2. 

From the above we conclude that 3, 3/3, 4/3, 5/4 and 6/5 are consonant intervals. A 
well-ordered succession of these intervals will produce a pleasing Kagam. 

Western Musicians are of opinion that there are also other consonant intervals besides 
these; and they are: 

(1) The Major Tone which has 9/8 or 1 and i/8th the number of vibrations ofSa, 

(2) The Minor Tone which has io>9 or 1 and i/yth the number of vibrations of Sa, 

(3) The Major Semi-tone having 16/15 or 1 and i/i 5th the number of vibrations of Sa, 

and 

(4) The Minor Semi-tone having 35/24 or 1 and 1/24 the number of vibrations of Sa. 

From these we may conclude that notes with consonant intervals which produce harmony 

when sounded together may also produce a sweet melody when sounded in succession. 

From this we understand that the Swarams with the following intervals are consonant: - 
35/34. 16/15, 10/9, 9/8, 6/5 and 5/4. 

As everybody is agreed that the combination of the Swarams Sa, Pa and Sa' is harmoni- . 
ous, their intervals, via, 4/3, 3/3 and a are also consonant. 

I. We must next find out what consonant intervals there might possibly be between Sa 
and Ga* Ga, and Pa and between Pa and Sa'. 

We can easily recognise the Swaram Rii between Sa and Ga* for the interval between 
Sa and Rii is 35/24 and that between Rii and Ga* is 6/5 ; for 25/24 x 6/5 = 5/4 and Ki, x 6/5 
=r Ga,; which means that if we make Rii the standard Sruti, Ga, wilt be its Sidharana Gandha- 
ram, and Ri, which comes in between Sa and Ga, agrees well with both of them; for, the interval 
between Ri, and Sa is 10/9, and that between Ga, and Ri, is 9/8. This may be easily demons¬ 


trated— 


10/9 x 9/8 = 5/4 
Ri, x 9/8 ss Ga, 


that is, if we have Ri« as the standard Sruti, then Ga t will be its Ri 4 . 
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Again, Ri*, if it comes between Sa and Ga» will be very pleasing to the ear; for, the inter¬ 
val between Rii and Sa is 9/8, and that between Ga* and Rl« is 10/9. This may be proved as 
follows 

9/8 x 10/9 = 5/4 
Rii x 10/9 = Ga* 

that is, if we have Ri< as the standard Sruti, then Ga* will really be Ri»* 

N> B. — The intervals 6/5, 9/8 and 10/9 are among the list of consonants occurring between 
Sa and Ga*. The interval between Ga* and Sa is 6/5 and that between Ga t and Ga* is 25/24* 

This may be proved as follows:— 

6/5 x 25/24 = 5/4 
Ga§ x 25/34 = Ga a 

that'fo, if Ga* were made the standard Sruti, then Ga a will become Rif 
To sum up, then, the following are consonant intervals 

Sa, Rii, Ga# 

Sa, Rig, Gag 
Sa, Rig, Ga s 
Sa, (Ga a = Re®) Ga s . 

In the same manner let us determine the consonant Swarams between Ga s and Pa* 

In the first place, Mai will be consonant, for— 

5/4X16/15 = 4/3 
Ga* x 16/15 = Mai 

that is, if Ga t were the standard Sruti, Ma x will be Suddha Rishabham. 

The interval between Paand*Ga a is 9/8— 

4/3 x 9/S = 3/* 

Mai x 9/8 = Pa 

that is, if Ma.i weie the standard Sruti, then Pa will be Rig* 

Again Ma s is another consonant interval between Ga a and Pa* The interval between 
Mag and Gag is 9/8— 

5/4 * 9/8 = 45 / 3 *- 
Ga a x 9/8 = Ma f * 

The interval between Pa and Ma a is 16/15* This can be thus proved 
45 / 3 » * *6/15 = 3 /a- 
Ma s x 16/15 = Pa* / 

[These intervals are also among the list of consonant intervals given above* | 

To sum up, therefore 

Gag, Mai, i a 

Gag, Mag, Pa are consonant sets of Swarams. 

KI< Just as Sa, Gag, Pa and Sa’ when sounded together, produce harmony, so also Sa, 
Gag, Pa and Sa 1 produce harmony. The combination of the latter four Swarams ia called the 
Minor Chord in European Music* 

We will apply the same principle as we did before to determine the consonant Swarams 
that can possibly occur between Sa and Gag and between Gag and Pa. 

We may find Ri fl between Sa and Ga*. The interval between Ri a and Sa is 16/15, and 
that between Gat and Re> is 9/8; for— 

16/15 x 9/8 sc 6/5 
Ri* x 9/8 = Ga a 
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Re 4 might also occur* between these two, for the interval between Re« and Sa is 9/8, and 
that between Ga* and Re 4 is 16/15 ; for - 

9/8 x 16/15 = 6/5 
Ru x 16/15 = Ga t 

To sum up, therefore, 

■Sa, Rit» Gat 

Sa, Ri 4 and Gat are harmonious. 

Next, we shall enquire what consonant intervals there are between Ga fl and Pa: Mai may 
be one of them; for, the interval between Mai and Gat is 10/9; for— 

6/5 x 10/9 = 4/3* 

Gat x 10/9 = M&i 

The interval between Pa and Mai is 9/8 ; for— 

4/3 * 9/8 = 3/* 

Ma t x 9/8 = Pa. 

Again Ma a is another consonant interval, for the interval between Ga e and Ma t is 9/8. 
This may be proved as follows 

6/5 x 9/8 = 37/jo 
Ga, x 9/8 = Mat 

The interval between Pa and Ma* is 10/9 ; for— 

27/20 x 10/9 = 3/a 
Mat x 10/9 = Pa- 

Again Ma 4 is another consonant. The interval between Ma 4 and Ga 5 is 6/5 ; for ■— 

6/5 x 6/5 = 36/25 
Ga* x 6/5 - Ma«. 

The interval between Pa and Ma 4 is 35/24; for- 
36/25 x 25/24= 3/a 
Ma 4 x 25/24 = Pa. 

So the following are also consonants 

Ga§, Mai, Pa* 

Ga a i Ma*, Pa. 

Ga f , Ma«, Pa- 

From all these we conclude that between Sa and Pa there are the following Swarams: - 
Rii, Ri«> Ritf Ri 4 ; Gat, Ga t ; Ma lt Ma a , Ma s , Ma 4 . Some of these when played toge¬ 
ther will sound harmoniously. 

III. We must next turn our attention to see how many Swarams might occur between 
Pa and Sa'* The interval between Pa and Sa' is the same as the interval between Sa and Ma x . 
In other words, if Pa were made the standard Sruti» Sa' will be the Madhyamam. So, the same 
number of Swarams must occur between Pa and Sa' as between Sa and Ma x . The following is a 
list of the Swarams that might occur between Sa and Ma t and the corresponding ones between 


Pa and Sa. 


List of Swarams. 

Corresponding Swarams. 

List of Swarams. 

Corresponding Swarams. 

Sa ••• 1 

Pi ... 1* 


Dba 4 ... ft 

rji ... it 

Dhai ... H 

Ga* - f 

Nil -. f 

Ria .. » 

Dha* .. f 

mu— 

Nl* ... V 

RiS ... ¥ 

Dh *3 ... ) 

EBI 

Sa' ... * 


a 
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In other words, if Pa were made the standard Sruti, it has its Ri tl Ri fl , Rig, Rij, Ga lv 
Ga fl in the same way as Sa has. 

IV. We proceeded upwards from Pa and determined the possible Srutis-; now we shall 
proceed downwards from Sa', and see how many Srutis might occur. 

The interval between Pa and Dha t is the same as that between Ni 4 and Sa'. 

48/25 X 35/24 = 2 
Ni 4 x 35/34 = Sa'. 

In other words, if Ni4 were made the standard Sruti) Sa'will be in the position of 
Suddha Rishabhain Ri x . 

"In the same manner, the interval between Dha s and Pa is the same as that between Sa' 

and Ni., 

15/8 x 16/15 ■= 3 
Nix 16/15 - Sa'. 

If we proceed upwards in the same way’and make Ni t the standard Sruti, then Sa' will 
be in the position of Re 4 

16/9 x 9/8 = 2 
Ni, x 9/8 = Sa'. 

So we find two new Srutis Ni! and Ni 4 between Pa and Sa'. 

If wc carry the analogy further and suppose the Srutis with the same intervals might 
occur between Sa and Ma u we obtain two new Srutis Ga, and Ga 4 . The interval between 
Ga, and Ma t is 9/8; for 

3a/a7 x 9/8 = 4/3 
Ga t x 9/8 = Ma,. 

The interval between Ga 4 and Ma* is 25/24; for - 
32/25 * 25/24 = 4/3 
Ga 4 x 25/24 = Map 

So we found that there were 22 Srutis in the Scale, namely Sa, Rii, Ri a , Rig, Ri^, 
Ga lt Ga # , Ga#, Ga 4 , Mai, Ma#, Mag, Ma 4l Pa, Dha,, Dha#, Dhas, Dha 4 , Ni lt Ni tl Nig and Ni 4 ; 

If there be other Srutis. they cannot be consonant I have reason to believe that these 
are the 22 Srutis mentioned in our Shastras. 

Though wc find these 22 Srutis in one Sthayi, yet all these 22 are not used in a Ragam. 
Melody is made up of a few selected Srutis only. Moreover, there can be onlj r one Swaram 
between Sa and Ga# as between Ga# and Pa. And two Swap ms occur between Sa and Ma as 
between Pa and Sa'. To sum up there are seven Swarams made up as follows: —Sa one, another 
between Sa and Ga t , Ga a third, the fourth between Ga and Pai, Pa a fifth, and the sixth and the 
seventh between Pa and S:\'. The succession of these seven Swarams in a scale forms the basis 
of a Ragam. As they arc seven, they arc called Sapthaswarams. The middle of these seven 
swarams forms the Mudhyamam and the fifth one Panchamnm. 

Some Ragams commence with Sa and others with different Swarams. In the latter case 
the succeeding Swarams will change correspondingly. But 110 other Swarams are in use except 
the 22 mentioned above- 

Now we shall take note of some peculiar expressions used in connection with Indian 
Music, and we shall interpret them in the light of the theory’.of the 29 Srutis. 

We shall note the meaning of Vadi and Samvadi Swarams. The interval between Sa 
and Pa is 3/3 and there are fa Srutis between them. S»> Vadi and Samvadi Swarams are those 
which have 12 Srutis between them according to Shastras. 
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The interval between Pa and Sa' is 4/3 and there are 8 Srutis between Pa and Sn\ 
According to the Shastras these are also called Vadhi and SamvAdhi Swarams, though they hn\e 
only 8 Srutis between them. 

We cannot distinctly make out the compass of Shadjagramam, Madhyamagrnmnm and 
Gandharagramam. But my opinion is 

(1) Shadjagramam commences with a Sa and has the following Swarams:— 4 Sas, 3 
Risi a Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas and 2 Nis. Wc sec here that the Saptha Swarams—Sa, Ri rl , 
Ga 1( Mai, Pa, Dha 8 , Ni t and Sa' are the basis of the Sadjagramam. The Mela Ragam having the 
above Sapta Swarams in its scale very nearly resembles the Mukhari* But the Dha* sometimes 
used in the Ragain must be put down to an embellishment not belonging to the scale proper. 

(a) Madhyamagramam 1—This commences with Madhyamam as Sa and proceeds 
onwards. In the Madhyamam compass it is said that there are 3 Srutis for Pa and four for Dim. 
So the Scale would go thus 

Ma fl , Pa, Dha*, Ni a , Sa', Re' 4 , Ga'„ and Ma # *. 

Among these Sapta Swarams Dha* is not consonantwith Ma 5 ; so, l>ha ; . should he given 
up. The rest of the Swarams occur in Ragams like Madhyamavati and Sriragam- 

(3) Gandharagramam $ -it is said that in this compass Sa alone has 4 Srutis, and the 
rest three each. So the scale would be as follows :—, Ga a , Ma ( , Ma 4 , Dba>. Ni,, Ni 4 , Sa’, Rc' if 
and Ga’r. Ga becomes the Sa of this scale, and hence the name. 

Among these Ma t and Ma 4 are Vivadi Swaiams; so also Ni, and Ni, ; so, in each ol 
these couples one should be given up. 1 think that these Srutis occur in Hindustani and Todi 
Ragams. 

• «•*•***» 

As I said before, Musicians of the present day all accept the existence of the 22 Srutis in 
the Scale. But either owing to the ignorance of what the Srutis really are, or owing to singing 
them unconciously, they think they have only 12 Swarams—(5 full and 7 half Swarams) in the 
Scale. And again in instruments like the Veena they have only 12 bridges (weffti*). If one places 
the fingers exactly on those bridges, one could never produce any Ragani. Again all musicians 
say that the beauty of a ragam could be brought out only if the strings of the Veena arc pulled a 
little to the left. So the real Sruti is not in the locus indicated by the bridge, but in pulling the 
string. ’ Hence the absurdity of having the 12 bridges. 

From all these we see there is a difference between what musicians preach and what dicy 
practise. Hence the division of Melakarthas into 72 is not quite accurate as it may sometimes land 
us in difficulties. Both Ri, and Ri„ are called by them as Suddha Rishabham, Ri» and Ri, 
are called Chatursruti Rishabham, Ga t and Ga ( arc called Sadharana Gandhnram, Ga., and Ga 4 
Antara Gandharam, Mai and Ma 8 Suddha Madhyamam, Ma t and Ma 4 Prati Madhyamam* 
Dha t and Dha t Suddha Dhaivatam, Dha* and l)ha 4f Chatursruti Dhaivatam, Ni, and Ni* Kaisiki 
Nishadam and Naa and Ni« Kakali Nishadam. 

Anyhow the division into 72 Melams is very ingenious, and its usefulness may be seen 


later on. 
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TABLE 6 

Showing the a a Srutis in use in Indian Music in accordance 

Nago]l Row’s 

Interpretation of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and other Sanskrit works. 
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N.B.—Though the scale of Srutis of Nagoji Row resembles more or less the 
English Enharmonic scale and the scales of Deval and Clements, it is an improvement 
upon all these, 17 out of the 22 Swarams of Nagoji Row can be accounted for thus 
16 notes of the Enharmonic scale and one Sruti with t| or 307*20 vibrations from that 
of Chinnasawmy Mudaliar. There is also an unanimity between Nagoji Row and Deval 
in 17 Srutis. The second Sruti with 230 vibrations, the 12th Sruti || with 345*6 vibra¬ 
tions and the 14th it with 37$ vibrations are found among the 25 Srutis of Clements 
which he adopts from Sangeeta Ratnakaram. These are nothing but the notes of the 
Enharmonic scale. The 10th Sruti of Nagoji Row with 324 vibrations is the new nth 
Sruti with 324 vibrations found in the list of 24 Srutis of Clements and Deval. But 
there is a new Sruti in Nagoji Row’s list, namely, the 21st Jf with 460*8 vibrations. 

The Table showing the list of Srutis is appended on P. 274. 

The writer thinks that these are the 22 Srutis found in our Sangeeta Shastras. 
He does not definitely quote either from Sangeeta Ratnakaram or Parijatam. Again 
it is one of the fundamental laws of music that swarams must occur in the same inter¬ 
vals both while ascending and descending. In this respect it is remarkable to note that 
according to the principle by which the multiplication of the first Sruti with the 21st 
Sruti ]| gives J. Nagoji Row has fixed the 21st Sruti with 460*8 vibrations as J|. But ac¬ 
cording to Deval the multiplication of his first ff with his 21st ||t does not give the 
result J. In some other places also Deval has fixed some Srutis which do not satisfy the* 
above general rule. So it is praiseworthy that Nagoji Row’s theory satisfies this prin¬ 
ciple in many cases. But the 10th Sruti before Prati Ma, and the 12th Sruti after Prati 
Ma and Prati Ma itself do not satisfy thin. If these also follow the general principle 
then the 22 Srutis might be found satisfactory in one respect at least. But it will be 
perfect if all the Srutis are of equal intervals. 

It is noteworthy that Nagoji Row locates 3 Srutis between Ma and Pa and one 
between Ga and Ma. This is as it ought to be. But Deval locates two Srutis with very 
close intervals between Ma and Pa and two more very close Srutis between Ga and 
Ma. He fixes two Srutis where there ought to be three, and two where there should 
be one. We may remember that Deval took away 3? from a Sruti with 303} vibrations 
when he proceeded by the Sa-Pa Series and fixed it at 300. What shall we say about 
his calculation if he makes this 303? a separate Sruti ? Nagoji Row gives three Srutis 
with (f, H, and 21 between Ma and Pa or | and |. On the other hand, Deval gives 
only two Srutis, if and H* Again, between Ga and Ma or $ and }, Deval gives two 
Srutis If and |{ instead of a single Sruti. All these may be clearly seen in 
Table VI. Other advocates of the 22 Srutis have 6 and 8 different kinds of Sruti inter- 
vals with different cents but Nagoji Row’s Sruti intervals are of 4 different kinds only 
having 22,41, 71 and 90 cents. It is also to be noted that | is the product of the 
multiplication of the intervals taken from the two ends Seriatim . On the whole this is 
not the system of Sarnga Dev; nor, does it suit Karnatic music. As he says in the 
beginning of his essay his scale is f ‘ according to Western Musicians" 

We know personally the years spent by Nagoji Row in his researches on 
Srutis and also the time of the construction of a Veena to suit his srutis and the time 
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when it became public property. As a result of his labours many were induced to 
work in the same field. Finding that their own attempts were in vain they were 
compelled to accept the theory of Nagoji Row as no other course was open to them. 

Nagoji Row says that these are probably the Srutis that are used in the music 
of India but he does not particularly say in what music. So we need not dwell at length 
on this question. Nagoji Row, who had observed the very minute Srutis used, tried 
his best to bring about a kind of uniformity between what was practised by Vidwans of 
Karnatic music and what-was said in literature about the 22 Srutis. But the Vidwans 
who found that according to Nagoji Row the Srutis not only differed in ascending and 
descending scales but also that the Ragams became altered gave it up in despair. The 
mathematical calculations were also new to them. On the other hand, if they had stood 
by him firmly and found its merits and demerits by practice they would have benefited 
the world. It is the bane of Karnatic musicians that they would neither correct them¬ 
selves nor correct others but leave everything in a state of doubt. Many of the 
sciences of India have been made known to the public in the shape of dialogues 
between a Guru and his disciple. If they had done the same here it would have been 
of much use; on the other hand, no attempt was made to assist Nagoji Row and he 
was left severely alone. 

The chief defect in Nagoji Row’s theory is that the Srutis instead of having 
the same pitch while ascending and descending (which is a necessary condition in 
Karnatic music) are different in pitch. The rule of Vadi and Samvadi here are not 
quite satisfactory. About the above conditions which are a neeessary adjunct of all 
music our readers may clearly see them in the Chapter on Karnatic system of music. 
We have already dwelt on the change of Grahams on page 266. 

Nagoji Row has also given his opinion on Melakartas and the 12 semitones. 
Our readers will hear more about them in the chapter on Sruti system of South Indian 
music. 
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SEVENTH. 

The theory of Srutis of Subramania Sastrial who says that the 
aa Srutis of Sarnga Dev are the Srutis of South Indian Music. 

---- 

Subramania Shastrial read two essays on the above subject in two conferences 
of the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam. Finding the two essays to be of no 
use, he gave a third view which he says was the result of his researches. 11 is third 
resembles that of Nagoji Row. But he changes the three Sthanams between Ma and 
Pa. We find the same chief defects here as are found in the theory of Dcval. It will be 
well if we take no notice of his essays or his calculations of Srutis. I lowever, as he is 
one of those who say that the Karnatic music should be sung according to the 2 2 srutis 
and as he has a few followers, we deem it necessary to point out some of the chief 
errors in his systems. 

In the Second Conference Report of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam, 
Sastrial says as follows :— 

1. 44 In ancient times we had only a few instruments like the Veena and a 
practical ear for Ragams but no up-to-date instruments by which the subtlest differences 
in tone can be recognised as the Westerner had. So, having the conclusions of Western 
musical science for a basis, l shall try, as far as lies in my poor knowledge, to make a 
comparison between them and our own, and find out how far they are at one.” 

Here he says that we did not possess subtle instruments in ancient days for 
noting the minutest differences but only posessed a fe w musical instruments like 
the Veena and a practical hear-say knowledge of Ragams. He finds fault with our 
ancestors, because, he is incapable of understanding the beautiful order of their minute 
Swarams and the inner meaning of the Sootrams which they handed down. It is a 
well known fact that the ancients; without any of the help of the modern up-to-date 
instruments, have calculated the minutest divisions in the science of Astronomy, have 
computed the periods of the eclipses of the Sun and the Moon and have laid down the 
rules for finding out the five necessary informations of Natchatram, Tidhi, Varam, 
Yogam and Karanam. Without the use of modern instruments have they not perfected 
the science of Anatomy ? Have they not, by virtue of their rigid penance, written 
about the spiritual science of Ashtanga Yoga Sastram ? Why do such sages need these 
modern instruments ? An instrument is a necessity for one who has lost the keenness 
of perception. Only a man ignorant of Arithmetic needs a mathematical table in his 
pockets! If he had actually followed Sarnga Dev in his calculations of the 22 srutis, as 
he professes to do, he will not have made such a statement. In his essays he pretends 
to understand the meaning of Sarnga Dev and says 41 In the literature bearing on. Indian 
music it is said that Sruti is a factor , 22 of which go to compose an octave .” After 
having made such a statement he is at a loss to find out the real truth in it and tries to 
establish another method which may conform to Western Science and modern Indian 
methods. 
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He has not understood the principle that the Tara Sthayi should be double 
that of Madhya Sthayi and the Atitara Sthayi double that of Tara Sthayi. nor the cal¬ 
culations of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev by which the Swarams* v 6heuld gradually 
ascend in pitch without admitting any other Sruti in the middle, nor the Srutis of 
Karnatic music. So, instead of appreciating the musical genius of the ancients whose 
system was to learn the Srutis by rote, like the crocodile which let go the leg of the 
fox and caught hold of the root of the Nowal tree instead, he enunciates a number of 
wrong theories and deplores the absence of advanced scientific instruments among the 
ancients ! If he would only understand the Veena, the glory and the subtle structure 
thereof and the genius of our ancestors, he would certainly acknowledge that it is the 
Indian music which lent its lustre to the music of the world. If he would only observe 
the flute with seven holes, and the numerous Srutis that could be produced out of a 
single one of these holes, he will have some idea of the genius of the ancients. 

In the Second Conference Report he further says as follows 

" 2. Prathamasravanach chhabdah sruyate hrasvamatrakah. 

Sa srutih saumparijfteya svaravayavalakshana. 

Sruti is the minimum of audible sound, which is capable of continued vibration. Sruti 
when it vibrates continually, becomes a Swaram. The most ancient authority on Srutis is the 
book called Sangeeta Ratnakaram. It speaks about the method to be adopted in discriminating 
Srutis and recommends two Veenas with 22 different strings each. To construct such an 
instrument at the present day is impracticable; so we may adopt a different method. First, let us 
take a porcelain cup which, when filled with water and struck, gives a particular Sruti. We will 
take this as the standard Sa; then take another cup with a Sruti slightly higher in pitch and so 
on. If we have 26 such cups arranged in ascending order, and if we strike them in succession, 
we shall find that the sound of the 23rd, 24th, 25th and the 26th is but the repetition, in a higher 
Sthayi of the Srutis produced by 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

Suppose we take a similar series of cups and sound them also. We shall find that the 
cups numbering 4, 7, 9, 13* 17, 20, 22 and 26 in both the sets will sound the fundamental SwaramS 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa'. Now, if we fix this seties as the standard and sound the 
cups numbering 3, 6, 8, ia» 16, 19, 21 and 25 as an ascending scale, this series of sounds will be 
quite distinct from the standard series. Then, if wc begin the scale at 2 and go on with 5, 7, 11, 
15, 18, 20 and 24, we shall find that the Ga and Ni of this series (7 and 20) is the same as the Ri 
and Dha (7 and 20) of the standard series, thus proving beyond doubt that Suddha Ga and 
Suddha Ni are capable of two varieties. In the same way, by sounding the series 1, 4, 6> 10, 14, 
17, 19 and 23, and the series 3, 5, 9, 13, 16, 18, and 22 for Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, and Sa we may 
establish beyond doubt that Suddha Ri and Suddha Dha are capable of three varieties each, and 
that Sa, Ma and Pa have four varieties each—thus giving the sum total of the possible Srutis 
within the Scale as 22 

The writer has translated the Sootrams in Sangeeta Ratnakaram which speak 
about the Srutis very accurately. He has also grasped fully the Srutis of the Sapta 
Swarams and the system by which they commence respectively from the four Srutis of 
Sa. He is as clear as the author # of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and equally *so in inter¬ 
preting it. But he has not understood the mystery of it. It is no wonder that he has 
erred where others before him have erred also in not understanding the hidden mean¬ 
ing. If he had really understood it he would not have given several separate tables 
showing the 22 Srutis. 
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He declares that he has not the slightest doubt about the identity of the 
Suddha Swarams mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram, but then he proceeds to give 
entirely different mathematical calculations to prove the truth of the same. We cannot 
understand this procedure of his.* 

It is a matter for wonder that he recommends porcelain cups to a beginner for 
determining Srutis without mentioning any other percussion instrument. To regulate 
sounds by means, of adding to, or, lessening the water in a cup is only possible in the 
case of people with very good ear for music ; and it is not possible either to get cups 
regulated for the 22 Srutis. People of understanding will easily know that this is not 
the best means of making the Srutis known to beginners. 

Again he says in the second conference report as follows :— 

“ 3. If we examine the ascending scale of the first series of fundamental 
swarams, we may recognise it as the scale of the modern Bhairain '. That is why, in 
some treatises Bhairavi is considered the Audiragiam. So 1 have no hesitation in saying 
that the Suddha Swarams mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram are the ascending scale 
of Bhairavi. The following slokam is on the same presumption • 

Chatus chatus chatus chaiva shadja madhyamapaftcham Ah 

Dve dve nishAdagAmdhArau tris trl rishabhadhaivatau. 

This means that Sa, Ma and Pa have each of them 4 Srutis, Ni and Ga have 
2 each and Ri and Dha have 3 Srutis each. 

In Ragavibodham it is said 

Tesham srutayah kramato vedA (4), rAmA (3), drisau (2), tathambud- 
hayah (4), 

NigamA (4), dahanAh (3), pakshav (2), evam dvavimsatihsarvah 

TuryAyAm saptamy&m tAsu navamyam srutau trayodasyam 

Saptadaslvimsldvavimslshu cha te sphutah kramatab. 

All other writers, with the exception of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram, 
only repeated like a parrot the mathematical calculations of the Srutis, without caring 
to demonstrate them in actual practice. For example, it is a known' fact that the 
Suddha Swarams of the scale occur in 4, 6, 8, 13, 17, 19, 21 and 26th places, whereas 
the above quotation contradicts it. So we must not be led away by the special names 
used at the modern times for the different Srutis in the scale. 

The author of Sangeeta Patijatam , who first establishes the calculations for 
the Suddha Swarams and then determines the Swara Sthanams in the Veena, makes 
mention of 12 Sthanams for both the Suddha and the Vikruti Swarams. 

The following are the slokas he quotes 

DhvanyavachchhinnavInayAm madbye tArakasah sthitah. 

The Tara Sthayi is just in the centre of the sounding Veena. 

Ubhayoh shadjayor madhye madhyamam svaramAcharet. 

The Sthanam for Madhyamam should be fixed between the Shadja Sthanam of 
the Meru and the Shadja Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. 

TribhAgatmakavtnAyam paftchamah syAt tadagrime. 
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Panchamam is located at the end of the first part when the whole Veena is 
divided into three equal parts. 

Shadjapafichamayor madhye gimdh&rasya sthitir bhavet. 

Ga will be in the exact middle between Sa and Pa. 

Sapayoh ptirvabhage cha sth&panlyo’tha risvarah. 

Ri will be placed at the end of the first part in the three equal divisions 
between the Meru and Pa. 

Sapayor madhyadesc tu dhaivatam svaramAcharet. 

Dha will be between Tara Shadjam and Pa. 

TatrAmsadvayasamtyAgAn nishAdasya sthitir bhavet. 

Ni should be located in the very same place after two Sthanams. 

BhagatrayAnvite madhye mero rishabhasarnjftitAt. 

Bhagadvayottaram meroh kuryAt komalarisvaram. 

Komala Ri should be placed between the Meru and the Ri after two Sthanams 

Mcrudhaivatayor madhye tlvragamdhAramacharet. 

The Teevra Gandharam should be between the Meru and the Dha. 
BhAgatrayavisishte’smims tlvragAmdhArashadjayoh. 

PurvabhAgottaram madhye mam tlvratamamacharet. 

The Teevra M a should be located between Teevra Ga and Sa after one 
Sthanam. 

BhAgatrayAnvite madhye paftchamottarashadjayoh 
Komalo dhaivatah sthpAyah pOrvabhage manlshibhih. 

The Komala Dha must be between Pa and Tara Sa after one Sthanam. 
TAthaiva dhasayor madhye bhAgatrayasamanvite 
PQrvabhAgadvayAdGrdhvam nishAdam tivramacharet. 

The Teevra Ni should be between Dha and Tara Sa after two Sthanams. 
Thus, if we should produce on the Veena the 13 successive swarams 
beginning from Madhya Sa to Tara Sa, the following lengths of wires are necessary 

(a) If the length of wire of Madhya Sa be 1, then Komala Ri should have ff of the 
length, Ri $, Ga f, Teevra Ga Ma {, Teevra Ma ff, Pa J, Komala Dha Dha x 7 *, 
Ni f, Teevra Ni and Tara S<i J. 

Thus the relative length of wire determines the pitch of the sound. It is a 
known fact that the Madhya Sa and Tara Sa are in perfect Unison, because the Tara 
Sa has double the number of vibrations of Madhya Sa. This gives us the rule that 
if we want the octave of a note, the length of wire should be exactly half of that of the 
original. So the vibrations of swarams from Madhya Sa to Tara Sa range from 1 to 2. 
The fractions representing the length ot wire when inverted give the following:— 

(b) Madhya Sa i, Komala Ri f J, Ri f, Ga f, Teevra Ga If, Ma f, Teevra Ma |f, 
Pa f Komala Dha Dha Ni f, Teevra Ni ff, Tara Sa 2. 
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The same principle is spoken of in the Sanskrit work Sesha Lilavati as 
follows:— 

Tantrltantusvaro jfieyas taddairghyavyastamAnatah. 

So, if we take a wire 3: inches long for the Madhya Sadjam, then, according to the above 
calculation, Komala Ri will require 29 17/27, in., Ri 28 4/9 in., Ga 26 2/3 in., Theevra Ga as 1/3 
in., Ma 24 in., Theevra Ma 22 2/9 in., Pa 21 1/3 in., Komala Dha 19 5/9 in., Dha 18 2/3 in. 
Ni 17 7/9 in., Theevira Ni 16 8/9 in., and Tara Sadjam 16 inches of wire- 

The relation between sounds is determined by their respective vibrations per sc» ond- 
If we suppose that a wire 32 inches long produces 240 vibrations per second when struck, we »ia\ 
easily conclude that Madhya Sa (wire, 32 in. long) lias 240, Komala Ri 259 1/5, Ri 270, Ga 2K8, 
Theevra Ga 303 3/19, Ma 320, Teevra Ma 345 3'5, Pa 360, Komala Dha 392 8/11, Dha 411 3/7, 
Ni 432, Theevra Ni 454 14/19 and Tara Sadjam 480 vibrations per second. 

It is a recognised fact that relative proportion of vibrations per second for the Srutis from 
Sa to Ma and Pa to Sa' in the Scale is the same. This is also the theory of Pythagoras, tlv* 
Greek Philosopher. According to him the seven fundamental notes of the scale have the following 
vibrations per second : -Madhya Sa 2401 Ri 270, Ga 303 3/4, Ma 320, Pa 360. Dha 405, Ni 455 5/8, 
Tara Sa 480. Here also we see that the vibrations for notes between Sa and Ma are in the 
ratio of 8 : 9, 8:9, and 243 : 256. The same is the ratio for the notes between Pa and Tara Sa¬ 
if we notice the relation between the same Swarams as given in Sangecta Parijatam, 
we see that the following is the ratio for the respective vibrations of notes between Madhya Sa 
and Ma, namely—25 : 27, 24:25. 15:1b, 19:20 and 18:19, and between Pa and Tara Sa 
it : 12, 21 : 22, 20: ci, 19 : 20 and 18 : 19- Here wc see a difference in the Komala Dha and 
Dha- But we cannot alter Komala Ri and Ri to suit these, as they arc also recognised Swarams 
both in Science and practice. 

So the surmise is that the author has unconsciously erred in reckoning their 
vibrations. If we also notice the system of Sarnga Dev forSuddha Swarams we must 
conclude that the author of Parijatam has erred. So in trying to correct the latter 
part so that it may conform to the former, I was compelled to alter his slokas hen 
and there, and the following altered slokas were the result.” 

Our readers are requested to pay particular attention to this. 

We see in the above extract that the author, with a view to change Diia in 
conformity with Ri, multiplies some of the Srutis of Ri by and distributes them 
accordingly after the Sa-Pa system of the author of Parijatam He multiplies the 
Komala Ri and$ Ri by f and determines Komala Diia as and Dha as respectively. 
Not satisfied with altering these swarams according to his own fancy, he blames the 
author of Parijatam by saying that he has unconciously erred, and in order to set it 
right he alters the slokas of a Sanskrit work which, according to his own state¬ 
ment, is 300 years old. He has not understood that the system given by the author of 
Parijatam is for the benefit of those who have no musical ear and not for geniuses in 
music. The very statement * 4 Sa-Pa system” is the key note for determining all the 
Srutis. But to those who have no musical ear this is nothing but a stumbling block. 
This has confounded a number of musical Vidwans and even philosophers like Pytha¬ 
goras. So it is no wonder that Sastrial has been taken in. This is the Corner Stone 
of all musical edifice* and the key for determining all ancient music. 


* 
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Again in the Second Conference of the Sangam he has quoted the following 

slokas 

Dhvanyavachchhinnavinayam madhye tArakasah sthitah. 

Ubhayoh shadjayor madhye madhyamam svaramAcharet. 

TribhAgAtmakavinAyam paflchamah syAt tadagrime* 

Shadjapafichamayor madhye gAmdharasya sthitir bhavet. 

Sapayoh pdrvabhAge cha sthApanlyo'tha risvarah. 

This is plain. 

* Pasayor dvyamasamtyAgA nishAdasya sthitir bhavet. 

1. Ni must be located between Pa and Tara Sa after two sthanams. 

Dhaivatasya sthitir madhye nipayor dvyamsatah param 

2. Dha stands between Pa and N i after two places. 

BhAgatrayAnvite madhye mero rishabhasamjftitAt. 

Bhagadvayottaram meroh kuryat komalarisvaram. 

3. This is also plain. 

Madhyamah syAt tlvratamo madhye rishabhashadjayoh. 

4. Teevra Ma is placed between Ri and Tara Sa 

* Tivramarshabhayor madhye ttvragAmdhAramAcharet. 

5- Teevra Ga must be located between Ri and Teevra Ma. 

* BhagatrayAnvite sthApyah komalo dhaivatah svarah. 

* BhAgadvayAt param madhye padhayos tu manlshibhih. 

6. Komala«DHA must come after the second Sthanam when the interval 
between Pa and Dha is divided into three Sthanams. 

* Tathaiva nisayor madhye nishadam tlvramAcharet, 

7. Teevra Ni must come between Ni and Tara Sa. 

We are afraid Mr. Sastrial is in the habit of altering slokas. Perhaps this cus¬ 
tom has been in existence from ancient times. We cannot but be reminded here of the 
words of Rameschandra Dutt and Sooryanarayana Sastrial. Great men like Sastrial, 
who appeared from time to time, have put their sacrilegious hands on ancient Sastras 
and have destroyed the first place of India among countries of the world and have con. 
founded others also. We very much doubt whether another Sastrial might not have 
given his mutilated view as regards the 22 Srutis. 

With a view to display his knowledge of Sanskrit the author has mutilated 10 
out of the 17 padams, and he makes bold to say that he was compelled to alter the 
slokas in some places to suit his own view of Srutis. 

The following are the results of his alterations as given in his essay read at 
the second conference of the Sangpm 

Fraction «. 

“ (a) Madhya Sa i, Koma Ri f#, f» Ga Teevra Ga Ma f t Teevra 
Ma H* Pa f Komala Dha |f, Dha JI, Ni |, Teevra Ni ||, and Tara Sa 
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Pitch . 

(b) Madhya Sa i, Komala Ri tf, Ri }, Ga }, Teevra Ga f|, Ma f Teevra 
Ma Pa } f Komala Dha |4, Dha fj, Ni |, Teevra Ni ff» and Tara Sa 2. 

Length oj the wire . 

(c) Madhya Sa 32, Komala Ri 29 44 , Ri 284, Ga 26f, Teevra Ga 254, Ma 24. 
Teevra Ma 22I, Pa 2i|, Komala Dha 1914, Dha i8f|, Ni 174, Teevra Ni i6|, Tara Sa 16. 

Vibrations. 

(d) Madhya Sa 240, Komala Ri 2594, Ri 270, Ga 288, Teevra Ga 303 Ma 
320, Teevra Ma 345}, Pa 360, Komala Dha 388 $, Dha 405, Ni 432, Teevra’Ni 45444, 
and Tara Sa 480. 

Intervals between Fractions• 

(e) From Madhya Sa to Ma, 25:27, 24:25, 15:16, 19:20 and 18:19. From Pa 
to Tara Sa, 25:27, 24:25, 15:16, 19:20 and 18:19. 

This is, I presume, what the author of Parijatam must have had in mind. 
But of his Suddha Swarams and^Vikruti Swarams the former are not mathematically 
accurate. For his Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni are located above the Sthanams given for them 
in Sangeeta Ratnakaram . There can, therefore, be only 3 Madhya Sas, 4 Ris, 2 Gas, 
3 Mas, 4 Pas, 4 Dhas, and 2 Nis (3 Tara Sas,) in all 22.” 

Here we see that he gives the length of wire, the vibrations and fractional 
measurements for the Suddha Swarams and.says that he believes that this must have 
been in the mind of the author of Parijatam , •* Why has he not interpreted the mind of 
the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram when he has been able to know the mind of the 
author of Parijatam who flourished onl^ 300 years ago ? Again he says that we may 
make bold to say that the Suddha Swarams of Panjatam do not conform to those of 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram. Perhaps Mr. Sastrial has not realised the fact that the system 
of determining the 22 Srutis of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is entirely different from the 
system of determining the Suddha Swarams of Panjatam. The appended tables will 
clear his doubts. We do not think he is right in confounding the two, before under¬ 
standing the tables. 

Again he says in the Second Conference essay as follows :— 

*' Now we shall determine which of these Suddha Swarams obtained from 
Parijatam are in conformity with the opinion of the ancients and with science. Ac¬ 
cording to the opinion of Western Scientists who have made special researches into 
harmony the following are common to both. Sa 240, Ri 270, Ma 320, Pa 360, Tara 
Sa 480. Watson, the Scientist, accepts Komala Ri 2594, Ga 288, and Teevra Ma 3454. 
Though Western scientists do not accept Teevra Ga 3031V, yet Pythagoras accepts a 
note with 303I vibrations which very nearly approaches it. We have also to accept 
other Srutis according to the principle that the intervals between Sa and Ma should be 
identical with the intervals between Pa and Tara Sa. We might also accept 455| for 
Ni which is recognised by Pythagoras.' 1 

He says that the Swaram with 303A vibrations given in Parijatam is recognis¬ 
ed by Pythagoras with a slight alteration 303I, and in the same manner the Ni with 
453I vibratjons. We have found fault with this in our criticism of Deval. 
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In Table 7 Shastrial selects Srutis with vibrations (303| and 307J), (320 and 
324), (360 and 364J), (384 and 388*8), (405 and 4io r V) and (455$ and 461J) >>., with diffe¬ 
rences of 3}, 4, 4J, 4-8, 5^, 5} vibrations. Again in Table 12 he selects Srutis 
with vibrations (300, 303^ and 307}), (333 b 337* and 341J), (355* and 360), (375, 379i* 
and 384), (400 and 405), (426$ and 432) and (450, 4554 and 460*) i.e., with differences of 

3 **» 4 *» 3 *, 4 *» 4 ti> 4 yV, 5 » 5 i> 5 v» 54 * 

If there are Srutis with 300, 303!, 3074 vibrations with 3} vibrations as 
difference why not there be Srutis with vibrations of 31 and 315 with the same 3$ 
vibrations as difference ; 307*+ 31=311$; 31 ij + 3f — 315. 

Again, if there are Srutis with 320, 324, 3334, 3374 and 3414 i.e.. with 4 vibra¬ 
tions as difference why not there be one with 328j vibrations 45 vibrations more than 
324 and vibrations less than 3334 . 

Similarly, if there are Srutis with 355*, 360, 3644, 375, 379H and 384 vibra¬ 
tions i.e., with 44, 4$, 4^4 and 4f\ vibrations as differences, why not there be one with 370 
vibration,*—54 vibrations more than 3644 and 5 vibrations less than 375. 

Following the same argument between 410^ and 4265 we can have 415 and 
420 and between 432 and 450 we can have 438 and 444 and so on. 

The Fractions and Cents for most of these vibrations are to be found in Table 
20. For others 311^=4500. 315v — if =4710; vide Deval. 328^=44=5450; 370V 
=44=7490, 444v= J?= 1065c, the 25th, 34th and 48th of Shastrial’s 53. 444^=]$ 
= 10670. and 42(^=4=9690. of Clements. 4^=9480. 438v=i04ic. 

The privilege which Ga enjoys might be extended to other swarams! 
Sastrial will clearly see from this that there may be more srutis than 22 in an octave. 
When he is confounded with the 22 Srutis mentioned in Ratnakaram , he says that 
these Srutis, in my humble opinion, are in conformity with modern science’’. If he 
had clearly stated what modern science says on the subject it would have been more 
useful. He has only quoted what Pythagoras said 2,400 years ago, but has not stated 
anything new. He makes this statement because he is ignorant of the beautiful system 
in vogue amongst the Tamilians many thousand years before the time of Pythagoras. 

Again he says in the same essay as follows '" We have now determined 
12 out of the 22 Srutis mentioned in Ratnakaram. We shall now proceed to find the 
others. Any amount of discussion of the theory of the author of Parijatam will be 
fruitless without bringing his opinion to light. So in my attempt to bring his theory 
to light I accidentally stumbled against a system which has been a hidden mystery till 
now.* This has enabled me to determine the whole series. 

Let us take, according to Parijatam , Ma as the Standard. (This will be the 10 th Stha¬ 
nam as we shall presently sec). If we imagine this to be Sa we may locate Tara Sa which will be 
its Panchama Sthanam. As Tara Sa is right in the centre of the string, the Madhya Sa will 
naturally be at the Meru Sthanam. This is the first Sthanam. From this we may determine its Pa 
which will be the 14th Sthanam. The Pa from this becomes the fifth Sthanam of Tara Sa* If the 
length of the string for the above be doubled, we arrive at the yM Sthanam of the Madhya Sthayi- 
The Pa from this becomes the Sthanam for our \8th Sruti. From this we derive the 8th 
Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. Doubling the length of string of the above Sruti we arrive at the 
8 th Sthanam of the Madhya Sthayi/ If wc proceed, in the manner till we arrive at the 17th 
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TABLE 7 

The first table of 22 Srutis of South Indian Music given by Subramanya 
Sastrial at the first two Conferences of the Sangam. 

Adapted from Pythogoras and Watson and from the altered Slokas from Pariiatam. 
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Sthanam, the following senes will be the result, viz. 21, 1 2, 3, 16, 7, 20, u, 2, 15, 6, 19, 9 > * 3 » 

4, 17. Do we not now .see as clear as day light the 12 Sthanams and the other hidden Sthanams 
also ? There is another secret in connection with this which will be given out by me on another 
occasion." 


In the above extract he says “ 1 accidentally stumbled against a system which 
has been a hidden mystery till now/’ but only g'vesthe method of determining swarams 
by the Sa-Pa series. Following this method he proceeds by 14 Sthanams if the first 
Sruti is included, or, 13 Sthanams if the given Sruti is left out of consideration. This pro- 
ceedure of 13 by 13 is not a new method discovered by Mr. Sastrial but is only the 
method of the authors of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and Parijatam and Pythagoras. Again, 
his procedure by thirteens is open to criticism, as will be seen from the tables he gives. 

TABLE 8 

Table showing the formation of 22 Srutis by the Sa-Pa system- 


1 

Proceeding by thirteens 
or Sa-Pa system 

The system of Sarnga Dev. 

2 

Proceeding by thirteens 
or Sa-Pa system 

Where Subramania Sastrial has erred. 
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For example the 18th Sruti Dha is obtained from the 5th Sruti Ri. He says from this 
we may obtain the 8th Sthanam of the Tara Sthayi. This is wrong, because we should 
obtain the Second Ga or 9th Sruti of the Tara Sthayi (13th Sruti) and not the 8th 
Sruti. In other words 18+ 13-22=9. He gives 8 instead. As he has erred in one 
sthanam, his series is 8, 21, 12, 3, 16, 7, 20, 11, 2, 15,6 and 19 instead of 9, 22, 13,4, 17, 
8, 21, 12, 3, 16, 7 and 20. 

Again instead of 19+ 13 = 32 ; and 32-22=10, he gives 9. Again, owing to 
this initial error, he locates Srutis at 9, 22, 13, 4 and 17. Rut, 11,2, 15, 6, 19 and 10 must 
be the series. He has changed Ga 2 into Ga, in the 5th line and Ma, into Ma 2 in 
the 17th line. But as we see from Table 8 with the exception of Ga, and Ga* in 
the 5th and the 17th lines respectively all that follows conform to the Sa-Pa series. If 
the 13th Sruti from the 18th Sthanam be an error all that follows must also be 
considered wrong. In the same manner if there is an error in the Second Ga in the 
18th line all that follows must also be wrong. Instead of that we find only 2 Swarams 
changed. This forces us to say that the above 2 have been specially altered by the 
author to suit his own convenience. 

As is seen from the first half of the above Table when we proreed by thirteens 
from the 10th Sruti we should obtain all the 22 Srutis in the octave step by step. In 
other words, whether we commence at the i st, the 10th or the 14th Sruti or any other 
we must return again in a cycle to the place we started from. But in the second half 
of the above Table such a procedure is impossible. If we start from the Ga, which is 
obtained at the fifth step, and proceed onwards, only the 17 steps from the Ga to Pa 4 
which is the 21st step will come in a cycle while the others will not at all recur. In 
the same manner, in the second half if we get 10(19+13 = 32; and 32-22=10) at the 
17th step, only the first 17 places will come in a cycle and not the remaining five. 
Mr. Shastrial who found that five places above and below do not satisfy the general 
rule has made a little alteration both at the end of the first five and the last five. He 
has reduced two Srutis, therefore, at the fifth and the seventeenth steps. This has 
necessitated him to say that we should proceed by Sa-Pa series from the 10th step. 
For, this procedure of going up by thirteens gives us Ma,, Sa,, Pai, Ri 1 and Dha,. 
Finding that he does not arrive at Ga, and N1, by this method, in the fifth line, instead 
of getting Ga* he accounts for Ga, and gives 8 instead of (31 -22=) 9 as the number 
of the Sruti. Wi?h the object of obtaining all the Second Srutis of the main swarams 
in a serial order as Mo, Sa 2 , Pa, Ri a , DHAa, Ga*, Ni 2 , just as he obtained the first 
Srutis of the Sapta swarams, he reduces one Sruti and makes it 9 instead of (32-22 = ) 
10. But in due course Ma, must follow Dha,. So he tries in vain to regulate 
a wrong system, forgetting that there is the right method. He has altered the fractions 
also to reduce these two Srutis. For he knows very well that unless he gives up these 
two Srutis, his theory of 22 Srutis in the octave will not stand. Men of brains w ; ll 
understand that he unconciously and unwittingly suspected the truth like the young lad 
who, with a view to save his father that was hidden in the paddy store-house declared 
“ My father is not inside the paddy store-house.” Why should be commit an error to 
establish his Srutis as 22 ? He has deliberately done this. It would be a great boon 
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TABLE 9 

The table showing there are more Srutis than 22 in an octave when we 
proceed by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series or by 701*955 and 498 045 cents. 


1. Sa-Pa system. 


2. Sa-Ma system. 
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Srutis by the Sa-Pa system. 
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to the world if such errors be corrected instead of. being perpetuated. It is not right 
that he who came to establish the truth of what was written in Sanskrit should commit 
an error. However we see by the first column of Table 8 that the 22 Srutis in an 
octave are obtained if we proceed by the Sa-Pa series. But we shall see from Table 
9 that his theory will not be in confoimity with that of Sarngadev as his (Sastrial's) 
Sa-Pa system and the J system or Sa-Pa of others are entirely different. 

If we fix 1200 cents for the Madhya Sthayi, the Pa of the Sa-Pa series will 
have 701955 cents. If we measure from Pa this Sa-Pa we arrive at Ri. So Ki 
will have 701*955 + 701*955= 1403910 or, 203*910 cents above the 1200 cents of the 
Madhya Sthayi If we add to this the 701*955 cents of Sa-Pa we arrive at Uha 4 with 
905*865 cents. If we proceed in this manner for the 22 Srutisthanams Mr. Sastrial* 
says we find we come to the end of a Sthayi at 1043*010 cents. But this is wrong, for 
this is less than 1200 cents by 156*990 cents. If we proceed, then, by the above system 
a Sthayi finishes at the 24th step with about 47 cents in excess. This cx</ ss can he 
easily accounted for. In the same way, it is apparent that in Sa-Ma series also we 
must proceed 24 steps; only here it is 47 cents less ; whether proceeding by Sa-Pa or by 
Sa-Ma series we get in a Sthayi 24 steps. Understanding that the ancient Dwavimsati 
Sruti scale will not suit this exact scale of Sa-Pa he tries to supress the two srutis. 

Just as a Stinyi is complete in 22 srutis, the sum of 9 Srutis and 13 Srutis, 
this must be complete according to cents also exactly. But according to this procedure 
there is an excess of 47 cents in the Sv-P.\ series and a deficiency of 47 cents in the S\- 
Ma series. 1 do not think that Sarngadev who theorises that the pitch of the upper 
Sthayi should be twice that of the lower Sthayi would have ever allowed so much 
difference as this. All that he says is that Sa-Ma is of 9 Srutis and Sa-Pa of 13 srutis. 
In no portion of his book do we find the theory of } and J ;and intelligent people will 
understand that an excess of 47 cents in the Sa-Pa system and a deficiency of 47 cents 
in the Sa-Ma system is an impossiblity; such being the case, who would accept a scale of 
22 srutis in which the 22nd of the Sa-Ma series ends with an excess of 157 and Sa-Pa 
wiih a deficiency of 157 cents ? Again the calculation must be entirely wrong where he 
leaves out 2 srutis in the octave and fixes the srutis at 22 proceeding by the principle of ij. 

It is palpable that he purposely omits two steps so as to leave out these two Srutis. 

It is clear that there is not the slightest connection between his Srutis, their 
vibrations and fractions and between those resulting from the Sa-Pa series. Mr. Sastrial 
and others think that the position of Pa is at ;; of the length of the wire. If we 
proceed with the series on this principle of j as j{ xx jf x ; each of the 22 Srutis 
must result. The calculation may be seen in the following Table. 

We see clearly the system of determining Srutis by the Sa-Pa system. lie 
takes Ma or J as the standard and asks us to proceed by the fifths. So we should get 
£ if we mutiply 1 by i. This i multiplied by -J gives us J. Doubling it we get ;} or Pa 
of Madhya Sthayi. Multiplying this by | we get 5=2-/3* or Ri. As this Ri belongs to 
the upper Sthayi, when we double it we get 2* , /3* i or Ki. Proceeding in this manner 
by multiplying by } he doubles the Swaram of the Tara Sthayi and locates them in the 
Madhya Sthayi. We may see clearly from column 6 of Table 10 how the order of 
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TABLE 10. 

The table of 22 Srutis of the South Indian Music taken from 
Subramanya Shastrial’s essay at the Second Conference. 

Adapted from Parijatam on the Sa-Pa=J System. 




14 ^3 

9 S 4 


4 Rii 

21 Ri, 


7 16 

8 11 

9 6 

10 23 

10 1 


16 Rij 
11 C.i 
6 G, 


17 D, 
12 Ni, 
7 Ni, 


o.£ u 



c*£ 



The positio 
Srutis in a 
32 inches 1 

uj 

C 

w 

1 V 

i 

1 

1 

11 

u 

X 


1 

1 000000 



•986540 

31-569 


•936443 

29-966 

* 7 » J 

•888889 

28-444 

273" 

X *923837 

29-562 

273" 

•876925 

28-062 

273” 

•832393 

26-637 

273* 

•790123 

25-284 

273“ 

★ 821188 

26-278 

3/4 

•750000 

24-000 

273“ 

X -779489 

24-944 

2 1, /3" 

•739905 

23-677 

273* 

•702332 

22-475 

273” 

★ -729945 

23*350 

2/3 

•666667 

21-333 

273“ 

X -692879 

' 22-172 

273 ,J 

•657694 

21-046 

2'73" 

•624295 

19-977 

273' 

•592593 

18-963 

273 M 

X -615891 

19-709 

273“ 

•584617 

18-708 

273"’ 

•554929 

17-758 

273’ 

•526749 

16-856 

273 ,T 

X. 519658 

16-629 

273” 

* *547459 

17-519 

* 

•5 

16 


lc + 7s 

2c + 2s 
lc+ 19s 

2c + 14s 
3c 4- 9s 
4c + 4s 

3c 4* 21b 


4c + 16 s 
5c4- 11s 
6c + 6s 


6c + 18s 
7c+ 13s 



9c 4- 39 

9X1 

8c + 20s 

877 

9c + 15s 

924 

10c 4- 10s 

973 ! 

llc4- 5s 

1025 

11 c 4 - 17 s 

1039 

IOC 4-228 

987 
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the Srutis, and that of decimal fractions, cents and vibrations of the Srutis come 
backwards and forwards, when we proceed this way. 

The Pa sounds at f = *666667 of the wire ; Pa,, at *692879 which is wrong, 
as ’692879 must come between the limit of the Ma 4 and Pa. If it comes out of order 
the calculation is certainly wrong. In the same manner, DHA t sounds at *592593 of the 
wire and Dha 4 at *615891. Instead of getting a smaller fraction for Dha„ we get one 
larger in the limit of Pa 4 . Likewise, the Ma* and come out of order. His system 
itself creates a good deal of disorder among many of the Swarams. He locates Sa„ 
below Sa 1 whereas it should come above it. 

Again, in the number of the Srutis in the first column, we see 5 before 4, 10 
before 9, 14 before 13 and 18 before 17. In the same way, their fractions, places, cents 
and vibrations are not in regular order. 

Again when we proceed by $ at the 23rd step we come to an end at the 10th 
Sthanam just below But it ought to end at itself. It it does end there, it ends 
at 24th inch of a wire with 32 indies length, with *75 as its decimal fraction and with its 
cents as 498. On the other hand it ends with 26*278 as length of wire at *821188 having 
341 cents. So this has 498—341 or 157 cents less as we pointed out in a previous Table. 
Only if we go two more steps further (23 and 24) an octave will very nearly come to an 
end. These may be seen with an asterisk* in the Table against the numbers 23, 24 a. J 
25. The difference between the 545 cents against number 25 in the third column and 
the 498 cents against J in the same column is 47 cents. So it is clear that when we pro¬ 
ceed by fifths or jf unless there are more Srutis than 22 we do not come to an end. 
Whether we proceed by fifths (if) or fourths (jf). /.<*. whether the series be Sa-Pa or Sa- 
Ma, both must come to an end at one and the same place without the slightest difference 
in calculation. But as we get either 47 cents more or 47 cents less Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
do not exactly correspond to the if and This may be clearly seen in the system treat¬ 
ing about Karnatic music later on. Also 702- 545— 157 cents and 1200- 1043= 157 cents. 

Again, the system of jf and j will never correspond to the system of Sarnga 
Dev which proceeds by thirteens and nines. This may be clearly seen from the above 
Table. The same has been shown in Table 9 also. Again, it is a matter to be noted 
that he proceeds by the Sa-Pa system from Ma and not from Sa. He ought, on the 
other hand, to have commenced from the Tonic S.\ Knowing that the M.\ could not be 
located in the right place, (or jf) if he commenced from Tonic Sa, he proceeds from Ma 
so that he might get the Ma, Pa, and Sa' right. If he commenced from Tonic Sa and 
proceeded by Panchamams or jf he would get 1 x jf = j or Pa. From this of Ri 4 or j x jf x 2 
is obtained. From this he gets Dha, or 8 x i =2 V3 8 - If this is multiplied by f he 
gets Ga„ or 2 4 /3 s x|=2 3 /3 4 of the Tara Sthayi. If this is doubled 2 6 /3 4 or Ga, of the 
Madhya Sthayi results. As we proceed in this manner at the 22nd step we obtain 
with 341 cents but not } with 498 cents, or Ma. Unless two more steps are taken 
Ma cannot be obtained So, knowing that Ma cannot be obtained at the 22nd step if 
he started from Tonic Sa, he starts purposely from Ma. There is not the slightest 
reason for such a process. 

Again he says in his essay read at the 3rd Conference as follows 




“ 'Although in (the strings of) the harp as well as in the human vocal chord there could be 
produced various srutis with very slight shades of difference according to the theory of professors 
of Indian Music, yet they say that there are only twenty-two Srutis in the relationship of Shadja- 
Panchama both in the harp and the human voice.' From what I have said in my paper read be¬ 
fore the last Conference, it will be apparent, that the author of the Sangitaparijata has after deter¬ 
mining the positions of the twenty-two Srutis according to this theory, for convenience sake 
selected twelve out of the twenty-two for the harp* Adopting his theory of Shadiapa nd u m aMiata 
if we proceed beyond the twenty-two stages we shall find that there are 53 distinct stages. Pro¬ 
ceeding any further we shall only find that the same stages recur again. 

Besides, even if we adopt the method of Shadjamadhyamabhava, we get the same fifty 
three stages which go to form a perfect scale. We can also show that the notes of the European 
scale arc all comprised within these fifty three; so that if with the help of this Sonometer we 
could establish these facts, it should be conceded that such an instrument is in entire accord with, 
and silftisfics the requirements of the science of music-Eastern and Western. If we should 
attempt to select any notes not based on this scale we must find that they are anything but con¬ 
cordant. 

In the European system of music only certain intervals between notes are recognised as 
leading to harmony. Of these (i). minor semi-tone is one- This represents an interval between one 
note and another 2 stages apart, either above or below it. This may be designated as Ekasruti in 
our nomenclature, (ii). The major semi-tom of the European system may be represented by the 
interval between a note and another 4 stages apart, either above or below. This corresponds to 
the Dvisruti of our books, (iii). The minor tone of European music which is the Trlsrutf of our 
system has an interval of 7 stages above or below, (iv). The major tone which corresponds to our 
Cliatusruti has an interval of 8 stages, (v). ITie minor third which may be designated Sadhartua* 
gamdharasruti has an interval 13 stages, (vi). The major third or Antaragamdharasruti as it may 
be called has 16 intervals above or below, (vii). The fourth which we call Madhyamasruti has an 
interval of 2 \ stages, (viii) The fifth which may appropriately be called Panehamasruti represents 
an interval of 30 stages above or below, (ix). The Octave which we shall name Sthayisruti re¬ 
presents an interval of 59 stages. Some writers recognise in certain places the septimal third and 
septimai seventh as suitable intervals. These respectively represent intervals of 11 and 49 stages 
according to our calculation. Of these— 


Ekasruti is the interval between a note and another producing H times its vibration. 
Dwisrttti „ „ „ || „ „ 

Trismti „ „ „ V 

Chatusruti „ * „ „ „ 

Sadharanagandharasruti ,1 „, f „ „ 

Autaraganaharasmti „ ,» „ „ 

Madhyamasruti „ . „ M „ 

Panehamasruti „ ” i ♦» „ 

Sthayisruti „ „ f „ lf 

From the above it will be apparent that in our books the term Sruti is used in certain places to 
denote the intervals between specific notes. 

We shall now see if our Sonometer could be profitably used in determining the several 
musical notes referred to as Suddhasvaras in the SamgMamtaaiuupa. For this purpose let us take 
the Meru, i.e* the first stage, to indicate Adharushadfa or fundamental note. The 8th stage from 
this gives us the Tris nU ir i eh aba. The sth thence gives the Dvisrutigarndharm. The 9th 
thence gives the Chatuherutimad hyam*. The 9th after this the Ckatnhrnidipandmm. Similarly 
the 8th from the Panchama gives the TrisrtUidhmtmta. The 5th thereafter the AMdMf slid 
the 9th therefrom the ChatuhsmEshadja. 



If we further examine the gradation of these stages we will note that the stages from 
Adharashadja to Suddhamadhyama correspond to stages from Panchama to Shadja of the higher 
sthayi inasmuch as each of the former groups bears the same ratio in interval to each of the latter. 
Also it may be noted that the interval between the ist, and, 3rd, and 4th of the former group, and 
the 1 st, and, 3rd, and 4th of the lattetj respectively will be what has been already referred to as 
PanchamasruU• Hence we may naturally expect* that with PanchamasruU as our basis all other 
stages that are possible between Adharashadja and Suddhawadhj'amamU have as many corres¬ 
ponding stages between Panchama and Shadja of the higher Sthayi as their counterparts. Pro¬ 
ceeding on the method detailed supra wc will find that the 33rd stage from the Adharashadja of our 
sonometer gives us the Sruti assigned to Suddhamadhyama . We should now determine all possi¬ 
ble stages above Adharashadja and those below Suddhamadhyama which, will produce musical 
concord. We know that there are 4 intervals, viz-, minor semitone, major semi-tone, minor-tone, 
and major-tone between one note and another either immediately above or below it. By proceeding 
above Adharashadja and below Suddhamadhyama and finding out the four intervals referred to above, 
we get the following ten stages, vis , 1. 4, 6, 9, io, 14, .15, 18, ao and 23. The counterparts corres¬ 
ponding to these will be 32, 35, 37, 40, 41, 45,46, 49, 51 and 54 respectively. Of these as th; 54th 
stage belongs strictly speaking to the next higher Sthayi we have thus so far got 19 Srutis within 
one Sthayi barring the interval between Suddhamadhyama and Panchama which has not been taken 
into account. As the interval between Suddhamadhyatna and Pauchama is a Chatuhsruti one there 
should be three Srutis between the two. In this matter the doubt may naturally arise whether 
these 3 Srutis are to be got by ascending from Suddhamadhyama or by descending from Pauchatua . 
This difficulty may, in a way, be tided over if we, for a moment, observe the effect of striking the 
string of a harp or any other stringed instrument. Let us see what happens. If we strike that 
string of a harp which produces the Shadja note, any one who has an ear for music cannot but note 
that along with that its third (Antaragamdhara)and perfect fifth (Pauchama) notes are also produced. 
This is what is known as the harmonic triad in European music. Similarly if we strike the 
Panchama string, KakaUnishada and Chatuhsrutirishabha of the higher Sthayi are also produced 
which three merging together form a harmonic triad. From this it will be evident that just as 
Panchama and KakaUnishada correspond to Shadja and Antaragamdkar respectively, similarly 
ChatuhsruHmhabha of the higher Sthayi is the note which corresponds to Panchama • Similarly we 
may presume that the notes between the Shadja and the Chatuhsrutirishahha of the higher Sthayi 
on the same principle correspond to the notes between Suddhamadhyama each to each. The notes 
of the higher Octave between Shadja and Chatuhsrutirishabha are, as we know, 4th, 6th and 9th of 
the same Sthayi. Thus it will be seen that the three notes required are got by ascending from 
madkyama and not otherwise, and these three are a6th and 31st. Hence from the Sonometer we 
may find that out of the S3 stages we need take into account only the following twenty-twor, 
4, 6 , 9, 10, 14, 15. »o. * 3 . *6, 28, 31, 32, 35, 37 , 40, 4 t, 45 , 461 49 *nd 51. 

From a detailed study of certain portions of our literature on Indian Music we find that 
in the place of the minor semi-tone we have considered here a certain interval which may be desig¬ 
nated sub-minor second and which has been recognised by our professors. This can be determined 
by our Sonometer and is denoted by the interval between a stage and its 4th either above or below. 
According to this process the follows stages, we.—t. 5, 6, 9, 10,14, 15, 18, 19, sj, a;, a8, 31, 32, 
36,37* 40, 41, 45, 46, 49 *nd 50 of our Sonometer can be easily identified as the required Srutis. 
This la in entire accord with the theory promulgated by the philosopher Pythsoouas. But as our 
medmd of iuyestlgstion closely fellows the European system and as the interval known as minor 
semi-tone has been employed in determining several pairs of corvuspontUng notes tjr the author of 
thebased our theory on this method.** 
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Hynuka 
Heena 

772*336 Sona 
274*200 
976*245 
478*200 
1180*156 
682*110 Mynaki 
184*066 Meenaja 
Bhonati 
Venila 
Ganavati 



Rudnika 
5I| 451 999*705 Yownika 
501*660 Kenavi 
53| 111203*615 Panasa 


837*440 

835*486 

133*630 

631*575 

1129*620 


427*665 


925*710 
223*755 
331*721-800 
2 ( 19*845 

517*890 
1015*935 


313*980 


812*025 


110*070 


608*115 


Mayika 

Chetika 


Jayanti 
Depika 
Dhokati 
Neerada i 
Nykari I 



1795*795 

815*640 


839*100 

862*560 

886*020 


906*865 



Madanti 

792*180 

812*026 Rohini 

836*486 

858*945 

882*405 Ramya 
902*25 0 Ugra 
926*710 
949*170 
972*630 

9 96*090 Kshobhini 
1016*935 feevra 


Kowravi 
200*2951 Kurali 




1196*385 



47 1043*010 

48 1066*470 

49 1089-931 


50 tl 109-775 
5111133*235 

52 

53 

54 


Kuirudvati 

1106*160 
1 129*620 Manda 
1153*080 
1176*540 
1196*385 Chandowati 


l ladlcaUf tli Sintls of Pythalorai. 

If we notice the 22 Srutis obtained while proceeding by fourths or powers of 
[f (!)•» (I)*] and so on we will find a difference between the swarams 1, 4> 6 and 9 
of Table 11 and the same number of swarams in the Table 12. 

From the above extract we see that apart from the 22 Srutis which he esta¬ 
blishes in an octave by the Sa-Pa series, he also makes mention of 53 Sthanams in an 
octave obtainable by the same process in which the 22 are included. He says the 
same 53 result from the Sa-Ma series. His words are" Adopting his theory of 
Shadja-Panchama-bhava if we proceed beyond the 22 stages we shall find that there are 
53 distinct stages. The process of Shadja-Madhyamam also gives us the same 53 stages 
in an octave.” 

We have clearly stated before that wjien we proceed by Sa-Pa or f, the octave 
is not perfect unless there are the additional Sthanams 23rd and 24th. We have also 
given the reason why Mr. Sastrial has left out the two Sthanams. In the 8th column 
of the same Table we have marked the respective cents for the 22 Srutis. We shall 
now note there is not the slightest uniformity between those calculations and the cents 
for the 22 Srutis marked in the 53 Sthanams. In Table 11 which is appended we 
have shown how he proceeds by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series, the order of their 
procedure and the particular Srutis he selects to make up his 22. These have been 
specially underlined. In the same way in the next side of the same Table we have 
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shown his system of arriving at the 53 steps proceeding by twenty twos in the Sa- 
Ma series, and have underlined the 22 Srutis he selects out of them in the third 
column. These have been calculated on the principle of 1200 cents for an octave with 
701*955 for f or Pa and 498*045 for } or Ma. We may notice in the first part where 
he proceeds by the Sa-Pa series he leaves 17 swarams severely alone from the 18th 
to the 34th, rejects 5 Sthanams after the 10th step and 4 after the 37th step. Likewise 
in the Sa-Ma series the 17 Srutis between 19 and 35, four Srutis after the nth step 
and five after the 37th are given up. Why have these (5+17+4 continuous::) 
26 Sthanams been left out without choosing any of the 22 out of them ? 

In the third column we have arranged side by side his Srutis by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-Ma series respectively. He has said before that the same Srutis result from the 
two series. We have put them side by side just to show that the Srutis in the two 
series are different. Again, out of the 27 Sthanams he has selected, leaving out the 22 
Sthanams of Sarnga Dev, we have marked the Sthanams of Pythagoras. Those are 
the 5th, the 19th, the 27th, the 36th and the 50th. When he has said there could be 
no more Srutis than 22 in the octave, why does he waver and mark 27 ? Moreover, 
men of understanding know that the same Sthanams will not result in the two series 
} and | as there is some slight difference in calculation between the two. But he 
declares that their calculation is uniform. But he is wrong, for example, the 4th Sruti 
Dayavati obtained by the Sa-Pa series has a difference of 3*6 cents when compared 
with the same obtained by the Sa-Ma series. When one is 70 and the other 66 how 
can we say that the same Sthanam results from the two series ? Again, Ranjani the 6th 
Sthanam has a difference of 3 6 cents. Again, the 10th Sthanam by the Sa-Pa series 
has 204 cents while the same by the Sa-Ma series has 200. The 23rd Sthanam by the 
Sa-Pa series has 502 cents ar.d the same in Sa-Ma series has 498. For, the 32nd 
Sthanam 701*9 and 698*3 are the cents. If there is no unanimity in the 23rd and 32nd 
places—Ma and Pa—-how could other Sthanams agree ? Again,, for the 54th place or 
the end of the Sthayi he gets 1203 615 cents instead of 1200 i.e., 3.615 cents in excess. 
This imperfection proves that the division of the octave into parts is wrong. In the 
same way, he gets 1196*385 cents for the 54th place by the Sa-Ma series or 3*615 cents 
less. A system which results in 3} cents, more or less, must be wrong. So, by these 
we conclude that the statement that 22 Srutis are exactly obtained in an octave by the 
Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series is incorrect. Again if we compare the cents for the 22 Srutis 
with those ascribed to them by him in Table 10 we may notice a vast difference between 
them. We need not point them out here as they may be clearly seen from the Tables. 
Again we think it unnecessary to dwell upon the names of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
and the names of the 53 Srutis of Mr. Sasrrial, as the calculations for them is 
primarily wrong. 

Mr. Sastrial, besides accepting the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev as being in use 
in. South Indian music, introduces a new system by accepting the five new Srutis of 
Pythagoras as also in use and says they satisfy the requirements of modern science. 
The measurement of these Srutis in the wire, their cents and the difference between 
them may dearly be seen from Table 13 which is appended. In the sixth column of this 
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table we have indicated by a bracket those Srutis of Pythagoras which correspond to 
any particular Sruti among his 22 Srutis while the Sruti Sthanams of Pythagoras him¬ 
self are indicated by a double dagger J. In the same column, the Srutis 10, 11 and 
12 which do not come under the 22 Srutis of Nagoji Row are marked by an asterisk*. 

Again, he says in his essay read at the Third conference as follows 

“Calculating this way we find that we obtain a 2 Srutis in an octave which are useful 
for singing the Ragas in Karuatic music, that these are the 2 a referred to in ancient treatises like 
Ratnakaram and that these, in my humble opinion, satisfy all the requirements of moden. science." 

Here Mr. Sastrial says that only 22 Swara Sthanams there are in an octave 
which are utilised for singing the Karnatic Ragas. Rut in the same breath he says 
there may be 27 Srutis in an octave, nay even 53 by the Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series!! He 
makes a selection of 22 out of these 53. We ask why cannot the other 31 be also in use ? 

Helmholtz, the German Scientist, one of the professors who have made 
researches into Srutis, seems to say that an octave can be divided into 12, 19,22, 29, 31, 
43, 50, 53, 55, 301 equal parts, and that the 53 equal divisions will give us fractions which 
are more or less those of the Srutis in use at the modern day. But he does not give 
any reason why these particular equal divisions should result in an octave. Just as no 
reason is assigned for the number 22, the other numbers are also left equally un¬ 
accounted for. But Mr. Shastrial declares that the 53 Sthanams are obtained by the 
Sa-Ma series. The Sa-Ma system proceeds by powers of f. But proceeding by this 
principle he must understand that we do nof finish at the Madhya Sthayi. The 
Madhya Sa should have half the length of the wire. We have shown in the previous 
Tables that unless two more Srutis are added the length of wire will not be approxi¬ 
mately half nor would the octave come to an end there. Again, if the 53 Sthanams are 
obtained by the Sa-Ma system why not have them all in use ? Why should the parti¬ 
cular Sthanams 1, 4, 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, 18, 20, 23, 26, 28, 31, 32, 35, 37, 4<>, 41* 45> 46, 49* 
51 and $4 be chosen out of the whole lot ? What is the principle of this selection ? 
When he has accepted the Sruti intervals of the author of Ratnakaram , such as 4, 3, 2, 
4,4, 3, 2, why should he not subscribe to his 22 Srutis but create a new theory of 53 ? 
It will be a great boon if he could repeat here his feat of altering the 10 Sootrams of 
the author of Varijatam ! He would have created a few more doubts here also. We 
get the intervals 3, 2, 3, 1,4, 1, 3, 2 respectively from the numbers 1,4, 6, 9, 10, 14, 15, 
18 and 20. So the intervals between the Srutis vary from 1 to 4. Sarnga Dev never 
meant such intervals to exist nor have they ever been found in our Karnatic music. 
Mr. Shastrial will clearly see that his theory stands in the way of the singing of 
Moorchanas and Grahaswsrams so much in use amongst the ancients. 

Mr. Shastrial while attempting to establish the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev, 
instead of dividing the octave into 22 parts divides into 53, and picks out 22 out of 
them. He would have done well to hold fast the other words just as he had done with 
the number 22.' If we would only be guided by the experience of others in locating 
the Sapta Swarams and experiment it himself he will And that all his fantastic mathe¬ 
matical calculations are completely inaccurate. Instead of being guided by what has 
been in practice among distinguished musicians from time immemorial, he is guided by 
what is said in Sanskrit. The result is he has altogether deviated from truth. 
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Again, he says that he obtains a few Swarasthanams by taking the 4th, 6th, 
9th and the 10th out of the 53 and proceeding upwards from Sa and downwards from 
the fourth Ma. 

Such a system was never mentioned by Sarnga Dev. These approximate 
swarams are not useful either for Moorchanas or Grahaswaram. He says, these irre¬ 
gular swarams result from the Sa-Ma series. He proceeds by twenty twos in the 
Sa-Ma series and by thirty.ones in the Sa-Pa series. 

No doubt it is possible to confuse together a number of systems and arrive at 
irregular Srutis by the change of Sthanams here and there. But Karnatic musicians 
of high repute will never accept these. 

When we notice the Table 12 we find the names of the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
in the fourth column. Chandovati, the fourth Sruti of Sa, is the first name. The 
three other Srutis of Sa, namely, Teevra, Kumudvati and Mandah, are marked under 
Tara Sa as the 19th, 20th and the 21st Srutis. Besides these, in the fifth column we 
see some names for the 22 Srutis. While we have not definitely decided about Sruti 
Sthanams and their calculations, it is not advisable to enter into controversy about the 
names of the Srutis. Moreover, we give this up for the present, because the names of 
the 22 Srutis, the names of the 53 Srutis of Mr. Sastrial and the names of Srutis now 
in use in Karnatic music are all conflicting. The measurements of 19 Sthanams in a 
string for the Srutis found in the sixth column are a copy from Nagoji Row’s and not 
anything new. The five Sthanams marked with a double dagger { are the ones found 
among the 53 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series. He says that these five 
are obtained from the system of Pythagoras. But we find a slight difference between 
these swarams and those of Pythagoras. The three Srutis of Ma, namely 10 , 11 and 12 
are entirely different from those of Nagoji Row. These may be clearly seen in numbers 
io, 11, 12 of Table 6. They may be still more clearly noted in the nth column of 
Table 12 where the cents for the intervals between srutis are given as 71, 41, 71 and 
22. But in the 8th column of Table 6 we see that between the 9th, 10th, nth, 12th 
and the 13th Srutis we have the cents 22, 71, 41 and 71. Again, he says that the four 
Srutis of Ri should have the intervals 71, 41, 71 and 22. Although this may be said to 
be true as regards the four Srutis of Ma, how does he declare these four Srutis for Ri 
and that these are the identical ones ? What has become of Sarnga Dev who declared 
that Ri could have no more than 3 Srutis ? If he thus mercilessly alters the system 
of the ancients wherever he lays his hands, how will he obtain any one to support his 
views ? Perhaps the learned have the privilege of altering ancient theories to suit 
modern ones. But we may be sure that unless a system is capable of being put into 
practice it will not be accepted by the Public. It is not fair to try to establish the truth 
of an ancient usage by introducing and mixing in it a number of modern usages. 

We might see by Table 11 how he arrives at the 53 srutis by the Sa-Pa and 
Sa-Ma series and how he picks put 22 out of the lot. In Table 12 we might see the 
fractional calculations of 27 Sruti Sthanams found in the 6th column and how Sthanams 
2,10,13,18 and 26 are those of Pythagoras. The following Table 13 will clearly show the 
disagreement between the calculations of the Srutis obtained by the Sa-Ma series in 
Table 11 and those of the Srutis found in column 6 of Table 12. 
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In the first column of Table 13 we have indicated the system of arriving at 22 
Srutis by the Sa-Ma series commencing from Ma. The Srutis obtained after the system 
of Pythagoras proceeding by § are found in column 2. Sarnga Dev’s Srutis are mention¬ 
ed in column 3. The cents calculation of Srutis which vesult from the Sa-Ma series is 
found in column 8. In column r 2 are found the fractions for his own Srutis. In the nth 
column are found the cents corresponding to the fractions mentioned in column 12. 
In the 10th column the difference between the cents of the Srutis of the Sa-Ma series 
and those corresponding to the fractions found in column 11. We shall find here the 
same difference which we found between the Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 
Should there be no unanimity between the Srutis of the Sa-Ma series and the cents 
obtained for the corresponding fractions ? As he commences with Ma in the Sa-Ma 
series the cents corresponding to it are 498 045 . This is if we know. But $ or Pa 
obtains 698.340c instead of 701 . 955 c. So also in the Sa-Pa series Ma hak 501 ’66oc instead 
of 498*045. We have already pointed out that this is the difference that occurs in 
the middle between the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. This is a slight difference 
come to by dividing the length of the wire into exactly 3 or f. This slight difference 
which results in either series confounds the best of musicians and goes on lengthening 
without coming to an end in the octave like the tail of Anjaneya which lengthened at 
every couch! But for this slight difference either series would completely end in an 
octave. The details of these will be found later on in the chapter on Karnatic music. 
Just as there is a difference at the step % so there is a difference of 3.615 cents where 
the Tara 3a should end in 1200 cents. In the same manner, there is something less in 
Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa. In other cases also there is the slight deficiency of 
2 or 1 $ cents. We need not dilate upon these differences any further. The necessary 
detailed information may be found in the tables. 

Mr. Shastrial also makes mention of another system which he gave out at 
the fifth conference. 

In an essay on “ Srutinimayam * read by Mr. Shastrial in the fifth conference, 
he says as follows 

“One and all of the ancient books on Indian Music written in the Sanskrit language such 
as the Natyasastra of Bharata, with one accord say that within the same Octave, Shadja has the 
4 srutis—Tivra, Kumudvati, Manda and Chandovati; Rishabba has the 3 Srutis-Dayavati, 
Ranjaui and Raktika; Gandhara the 3 Srutis— Raudri and Krodha; Madhyama the 4 Srutis— 
Vajrika, Prasarini, Priti and Marjani; Parichama the 4 Srutis— Kshiti, Rakta, Samdipini and 
Alapini; Dhaivata the 3 Srutis—Madanti, Rohini and Ramya; and Nishada the 3 srutis-Urga 
and Kshobhini. The following extract from some ancient Tamil work ' O'##* CAr 

fgmi-t*, *#«r0, 4mgvr t fwtiQum R« &mjDgmQ fittgQum* Q+rm&r t mmtflQ+i 

Mb mjgpmt; will show that Tamil works on Indian Music also recognise only as Srutis. 

Before we fix the positions of these 2a stages in our instrument let us for a while proceed 
to find out the nature of the Ekasruti fnterval which is slight)*' shorter than the Dviaruti one. 
What is referred to as Major-tone in works on European Music is but the Chatussruti of ours and 
similarly their Minor-tone and Major-semi-tone are respectively our Trisruti and Dviaruti in¬ 
tervals* The shorter interval Minor seini-tone of theirs is taken by'some as corresponding to the 
Ekasruti interval of our system. The minor semi-tone is in our instrument the interval b e t we e n 
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any stage and the 3 rd after that. If we closely subject the a a Srutis recognised, by our system 
to scrutiny we shall find that 11 of them are got from the Suddha Madhyama stage known as 
Maijani by employing the ShAdja-panchama standard of measurement one after another, and 10 
others from the Maijani by employing the Shadja-madhyama standard one after another. The 
same result will be got by starting from the last note obtained by the above method and measur¬ 
ing backward with the Shadja-panchama standard* Having fixed the 22 stages thus, when we try 
to find out which of the intervals recognised in European Music would give us this result, we shall 
see that the interval Minor semi-tone has no place in this series. But if we employ the interval 
known as larger Limma in European Music in its place we get at the correct result Thus we find 
that it is larger Limma and not Minor semi-tone that corresponds to the Ekasruti of our system 
and that it is the 4 th stage after the starting point* 

The stage right in the middle of the interval between the basic stage and its counterpart 
of the next higher Octave is Suddha Madhyama which forms as it were the very heart or centre of 
life of the scale. This is the 33 rd stage obtained as above and is known as Maijani in the works 
on Music handed down to us from our ancestors. By proceeding from this according to the 
Shadja-panchama standard we arrive successively at the following stages the 54 th or the 1 st 
known as Chhandovati, the 3 and Alapini, the 10 th Raudri, the 41 st Urga, the 19 th Priti, the 50 th 
Manda, the a 8 th Rakta, the 6 th Ranjani, the 37 th Rohini, the 15 th Vajrika, and the 46 th Tivra. 
Then again proceeding from the same Marjani according to Shadja-madhyama standard we get in 
order the 45 th Kshobhini, the 14 th Krodha, the 36 th Madanti, the 5 th Dayavati, the 37 th Kshiti, 
the 49 th Kumudvati, the 18 th Prasarini, the 40 th Ramya, the 9 th Raktika and the 31 st Samdeepani* 
As will be seen from above we have thus got at the sa Srutis referred to in our works as belonging 
to Shadja and other notes of the Octave." 

From the above extract we see the names of the Dwavimsati Srutis and those 
of the seven fundamental swarams. The number of vibrations for the seven swarams 
is also given according to Tamil scientific treatises. These are well-known to all. 
After this he says how the 12 swarams, Marjani, Chhandovati, Alapini, Rowdri, 
Urga, Preeti, Manda, Rakta, Ranjani, Rohini, Vajrika, and Tivra result from the 
Sa«Pa series and how the n Srutis Marjani, Krodha, Madanti, Dayavati, Kshiti, 
Kumudvati, Prasarini, Ramya, Raktika and Sandeepini are arrived at by the Sa-Ma 
series. All particulars about these are clearly stated in.Table 11. All treatises speak 
about the deriving .of the 22 Srutis either by the Sa-Pa or the Sa-Ma series. The 
modern opinion of Vidwans is, whether we derive 9 srutis by the Sa-Ma system or 13 
srutis by the Sa-Pa system that in eithef case the octave must completly finish with 
them. Finding that Ma and Pa while thus proceeding by9and ^according to 
Sarnga Dev do not result in the usual pitch, he takes the principle of £ and f. But 
finding that this principle threatens to give him more than 22 srutis in the octave, he 
adopts another. Again, knowing that he gets an excess of; 157 cents at the 22nd step 
in the Sa-Ma or { series and 157 cents less in the Sa-Pa or { series he uses.a stratagem 
so that there may not be much difference in the number of cents. In other words he 
chooses the first 11 Srutis while proceeding by thirty ones in the Sa-Pa series, and the 
first 1 1 Srutis in the Sa-Ma series while proceeding by twenty twos. Even this does 
not save bis position. The inconsistencies and errors in this principle will be seen in 
the appended Table 14. 
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TABLE 14 

Showing the Dwawimsati Srutis in use in South Indian Music as read by 
SntauMala Sastrlal in the V Conference in accordance with the theory of 
Shadja-Panchama and Shadja-Madhyama. 
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From the above Table we see that he arrives at i2Sthanams commencing 
from Madhyamam, the 9th Sruti. Next, he arrives at io places by,the Sa-Ma system. 
These are clearly indicated in the fourth column. 

When we proceed by } we obtain the following srutis 

The first step gives us Ma, the 9th Sruti. 

The second step gives us Tonic Sa. 

The third gives us Pa, the 14 th Sruti. 

The fourth gives us Ri, the 4th Sruti. 

The fifth gives us 1 )ha, the 17th Sruti. 

The sixth gives us Ga, the 8th Sruti. 

The seventh gives us Ni, the 21st Sruti. 

The eighth gives us Ma, the 12th Sruti. 

The ninth gives us Ri, the 3rd Sruti. 

The tenth gives us Dha, the 16th Sruti. 

The eleventh gives us Ga, the 7th Sruti. 

The twelfth gives us Ni, the 20th Sruti. 

The above are indicated in Antique numbers in the Table. In the same way, 
when we proceed by the Sa-Ma series or j, we obtain at the second step ^ or the i8th 
sruti. The third step gives us the fifth Sruti and the fourth step the 14th Sruti. 
Proceeding in this manner at the nth step we obtain or the nth Sruti. Here if 

we proceed by the Sa-Pa series to the 13th step it must give us Ma„ or the nth 
Sruti. But the nth Siutiby the Sa-Ma series is Ma 3 . But the Ma „ which results 
from the 1 ith step of the Sa-Pa series, and the Ma„ which results from the nth of 
the Sa-Ma series are entirely different. If we observe the number of cents for the 
two Srutis in column 3, we find that the Ma„ of the Sa-Ma series has 678*495 cents 
while the Ma h of the Sa-Pa series has 521*505 cents. Thus a difference of 156*990 
i.e. 157 cents between the two is noticeable. We have already seen from previous 
Tables that these 157 cents are wanting to complete an octave. If Mr. Sastrial had 
minutely calculated his fractions he would not have been led into this error. The 
same difference occurs in the } or Sa-Pa series. The Ma,. or the nth Sruti by 
either series must be the same. Whereas we find one 784 cents above and the other 
784 cents below 600 cents which is therefore* admittedly the M ;l or Prali Madhyamam. 
This may be clearly seen from 1 able 14. From the Table we may see that he gives 
in the third column 11 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series, and in the fourth column 1 1 Srutis 
by the Sa-Ma series. 

Again, we have pointed in Table 10 how he obtains Srutis in irregular order 
while proceeding by |. The same irregularity occurs here also. In column seven we 
notice that the cents pertaining to the second Sruti are given for the third and vice 
versa . In the same manner the 6th and the 7th Srutis interchange. The same is to be 
said of the Srutis 10 and 11,15 and 16 and 19 and 20. If we regulate them as we see 
in column 10 and 11, we find the kinds of Sruti intervals with 90,24 and 66 cents alone 
(which we see in column 12) are complete in an octave These three intervals come 
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in the order of 15, 4, 11. These intervals are possible only when an octave is divided 
into 200 equal parts. This may be found in column 12*- So the attempt of Mr. Shas- 
trial in deriving 11 Srutis l*y the Sa-Pa series and 11 Srutis by the Sa-Ma series has 
resulted in his catching a Tartar!!, and has proved the possibility of dividing an octave 
into 200 Srutis!!. 

If we concede that the Dwavimsati Srutis are the ones in use in Karnatic music 
we must also concede that Sarnga Dev and Bharata before him arc authorities on 
Karnatic music as they have written at length about the 22 Srutis. Sarnga Dev who 
advocates the 22 Srutis says that there is the relation of Vadi and Samvadi between Sa 
and Pa and Sa and Ma. He fixes 8 Srutis between Sa and Ma and 12 between Sa and Pa. 
In other words, he fixes 10 and 14 in an octave including the starting Sruti, and 9 
and 13 excluding it. So, in the ascending series of an octave we get 22 Srutis namely 9 
and 13. In other words, from Sa to Ma 9 and from Ma to Sa 13, 9 + 13=22, or, from Sa to 
Pa 13 and from Pa to Sa 9, 13 + 9“= 22. He also states clearly whether proceeding from 
Sa to Pa /. r. Ma to Sa, or, Sa to Ma i. c. Pa to Sa the Srutis should stand in the relation 
of Vadi and Samvadi. He emphasises this in many places in his treatise. We understand 
clearly from this that there are 22 Srutis in the octave and that these should be used in 
Ganams by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems. Again, in the process of determining Srutis, 
if we proceed by thirteens or Sa-Pa system in the 22nd step the 22 Srutis should fill 
13 St hay is completely leaving neither blank Sthanams nor going beyond the 13th Sthayi. 
In other words, the Srutis in an octave go on in an ascending series and come bac k in a 
cycle to the first Sruti without creating any other possible intervals between. There 
is no confusion of any kind here. This may be seen from the appended Tabic 15. The 
same result is obtained if we proceed by nines or the Sa-Ma system where in the 22nd 
step the 22 Srutis should fill in the 9 Sthayis completely. These two views of the author 
of Sangeeta Ratnakaram are perfectly right. When such is the case, why should Vid- 
wans depart from this time-honojed view of 22 Srutis which are in use in our Ganams ? 
Why should 53 Srutis occur in an octave in which there were only 22 before ? Does 
their octave end with these 53 Srutis at least ? Men of understanding will notice how 
while proceeding 22 Sthayis by the Sa-Ma scries there arc seven Sthanams less and 
how while proceeding 31 Sthayis by the Sa-Pa series there are seven Sthanams more. 
These have been clearly shown in the Tables. A reference to the Tables will clearly show 
that the theory of 53 Srutis in an octave obtained by the Sa-Pa or by the Sa-Ma series 
is incorrect. Modern music does not conform to the view of Sarnga Dev who says that 
the 22 Srutis in the octave should be of equal intervals. All that .Mercator, Poole, Cheve, 
White, Thompson and Bosanquet say is that if an octave were divided into 53 equal 
Srutis, some of them (P. 313) will be harmonious, hut they do not say they will obtain 
53 Srutis by the Sa-Pa or Sa-Ma series. We have already pointed that some slight 
differences arise as we proceed upwards by f or }. There is not the slightest connection 
between this and the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet &c., Mr. Shastrial has been trying his best to 
bring together two most irregular systems with the same disastrous result as that of the 
shepherd who, mistaking the bear and its young ones which, were being carried by the 
flood to be sheep jumped into the river, and was caught in their embrace! If he divided 
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TABLE 15 

Showing that according to Sa-Pa System when we take 13 steps each time, 
aa Srutiswill fill 13 Sthayis according to Ratnakaram._ 















TABLE 16 


Showing that according to Sa-Ma System when we take 9 steps each time, 
22 Srutis will fill 9 Sthayis according to Ratnakaram. 
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the octave into 77, 118, 200 or 301 equal parts he would get Swarams which are still 
more harmonious 1 Yea, if he makes still larger divisions of the octave he is sure to 
obtain 22 Srutis, by a still more minute process. 

Finding that the theories he put forward • hitherto were open to criticism, he 
gives another theory in his essay on t§ Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati Sruti Nimaya” read 
at the Sixth Conference. 

It became the first duty of the Sangam to determine the Srutis in use in South 
Indian Music. But some of the distinguished musicians who had only a traditional 
knowledge of singing without knowing anything of the science of it stopped away for 
fear of committing themselves, while others, though present, were unable to give rea- 
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sons for their views. Some of them read essays, armed with the authority of Sanskrit 
works, saying that the Dwavimsati Srutis were the ones in use in South Indian music. 
But finding that their opinions and the Dwavimsati Srutis conflicted with Carnatic 
music, they said their theories referred to Aryan music. We shall not dwell here on 
Aryan music ars we are ignorant of it. Yet, we shall do well to note a few points in 
connection with it at least for the benefit of those who practice that music. We have 
noticed before that though the three different kinds of music—South Indian, Hindus¬ 
tani and Bengali—are made mention of by a few, yet a great number of them subscribe 
to the pre-eminence of South Indian music. But nowhere we see any mention made of 
Aryan music. We have also read the opinions of many historians that the people of 
South India had attained a very high degree of civilisation long before the advent of the 
Aryans into India. We know well that there is hardly a race of men which is completely 
ignorant of singing, that the very sound produced by the human being in its infant 
stage, the primary sound of all living beings and the sound produced by the elements 
as well as by the rotation of the planets—all this is music. We do not say that 
the Aryans never sang and that they never wrote treatises on music. Far from it. 
But as our business is to enquire into the Srutis of South Indian music, we need not 
bother our heads with the Srutis of Aryan music. However, we think it necessary to 
note a few points in connection with his essay on “ Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati Sruti 
Nirnaya’' as the Dwavimsati Sruti of the author of Ratnakaram is in complete conflict 
with Mr. Sastrial's theory owing to an error of interpretation. 

The following is an extract from his essay on Arya Sangeeta Dwavimsati 
Sruti Nirnaya read at the sixth conference:— 

Though we have to discuss a number of subjects in connection with the science of music, 
as the subject before us is “ Sruti ” I venture to make a few observations on it. I have read 
many essays on this subject before this conference. In one of those I have placed the views of 
the author of Parijatam before you and have arrived at definite conclusions on the subject. On 
another occasion I have established our 22 srutis on the light of Western science and have pointed 
out the difference between these srutis and the 22 srutis in use in Karnatic music. In another 
essay I have pointed out the good and bad points in the theories of others. I have alio criticised 
the view of those writers, ignorant of the Vedas who claim 24 srutis in the octave. In the same 
essay it has been shown that 53 srutis result from the Sa-Pa or' Sa-Ma scries and how the as are 
picked out of them. My opinion has been held to be correct by my friends, as well as those 
vidwans who entered into the merits of it. But I have a few friends who have not the patience 
enough to know how I arrived at these conclusions. There are yet others who think they will 
lose their prestige if they interfere in this matter by giving their opinion. There are others who 
stand entirely aloof as they do not understand this difficult matter.” 

The above extract shows that here he attempts to sum up what he has said in 
the previous conferences. These points, are:— • 

( 1 ) "I have come to definite, conclusions as regards the theory of srutis of the author 
of Sahgeeta Parijatam” 

(a) “The j 2 srutis of cur sciences have been examined in the light of European 
science and firmly established.” 





(3) “ In some places I have pointed out the 22 srutis in use in Karnatic music which 
are entirely different'* 

(4) " I have criticised the views of others pointing out their merits and demerits." 

(5) “ I have criticised the view of those writers ignorant of the Vedas who claim 94 
srutis in the octave." 

(6) “ I have shown that 53 sthanams arc obtained in an octave by the Sa-Pa or the 
Sa-Ma series and how the 22 can be selected out of them-" 

The Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systems of determining Srutis have been in use 
among our ancient writers on music. Ahobilar seems to have written the work 
Parijatam having been dissatisfied with the theory of the author .of Sangeeta Ratna- 
karam. There he gives the 22 Srutis as an introduction and then proceeds to mention 
the system of arriving at Srutis by the Sa-Pa series after Narada. There the Sa-Pa 
series proceed by jf. But according to the author of Ratnakaram the Sa-Ma and the 
Sa-Pa series, proceed by nines and thirteens respectively. Men of understanding know 
that Pa, which is the 13th Sruti in an octave, does not sound exactly on }. Seeing that 
there is such a difference between the Dwavimsati Srutis and the Ganams in actual use 
Ahobilar must have written his Parijatam. When we hear that this system of proceed¬ 
ing by l is that of Narada, we are reminded of his appellation of “ Narada, the Yalasrier 
found in ancient Tamil treatises on music. We see from this that he was the master 
of Yal, and that the instrument itself was one that was peculiar to the Tamil Country. 
To add to this, the author of Tolgauppiam makes mention of the four kinds of Yal— 
Marudai, Kurinji, Neydal and Palai Yal—and the four big Puns (udbsdr) that are derived 
from the Sa-Pa series. This shows that the Sa-Pa system was in use in the Tamil 
country from ancient times. But Narada never made mention of the fraction ]. The 
Yalasrian of those days was well-versed with the harmonious tuning of Sa with Pa, as 
is seen from the extract, pidaSdr ^uuiCailgA a.a*ft«ffarg)£" (possessing 

the musical ear necessary to tune the gs*> or Sa in harmony with QdP or Pa> Accord¬ 
ing to this inasmuch as the Panchamam speaks at about } the length of a wire, Ahobilar 
suggested that Pa should be placed at }. This is common with those musicians who 
adjust the frets of Veena. But a more minute measurement and calculation may be 
seen jn the part treating on the Srutis in use in South Indian music. 

We have already pointed out how Mr. Shastrial has tried his best to mutilate 
and change the opinions of the author of Parijatam. In some places he says that the 
opinion of the Ratnakaram is the correct one, and that others are like parrots which 
repeat what they had heard without understanding it, while in another place he says 
that the author of Parijatam has fallen into an error so much so his Slokas had to be 
altered, that he had to reject some of the Swarams of that author, that he had to accept 
some of the Swarams of Pythagoras, the philosopher,*and of one Watson ; he further uses 
the doubtful expressions *‘we may conclude’*, 11 we may determine”, 41 we might take it to 
be the opinion of the ancients ” etc Knowing that all his essays are being minutely 
studied and criticised, heroes on giving opinions at every conference. Not satisfied with 
this he advocated the theory of 53 Srutis hoping thereby to satisfy all parties and to 
choose the 32 Srutis out of them. He found that the Sa-Pa system or proceeding by f 
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gave him more than 22 Srutis in an octave. Realising the sad fate of the 22 Srutis 
advocated by Sarnga Dev in his Sanskrit work, he is anxious to establish the 22 in an 
octave which lands him in a number of errors as regards mathematidft'efflculations. We 
only pity him. The Sanskrit treatise is not responsible for this error. The fact that he 
is obstinate in cstabl'shing what is wrong and excluding what is right shows that he is a 
blind admirer of the Sanskrit language and nothing less. This may be seen in different 
places. 

He says “ 1 have criticised the views of those writers ignorant of the Vedas 
who claim 24 Srutis in the octave ". The view by which he condemns speakers of 
truth as" 41 Avaideeks” and exalts liars as Vaideeks”, is indeed praiseworthy! He is 
only guided by the Puranas and Ithihasas in which he firmly believes! 

Again, in the essay read at the Sixth Conference he says as follows:— 

44 1 try once more to state my theory clearly by means of this essay. European musicians 
have conventionally granted 1a sthanams in an octave with equal intervals in instruments like the 
Harmonium for the sake of a particular principle according to their theory, the Tonic Sa has o 
cents, the Dwi Sruti Ri 100 cents, Chatursruti Ri 200 cents, Sadharana Ga 300 cents, Antara Ga 
400 cents, Suddha Ma 500 cents, Teevra Ma 600 cents, Pa 700 cents, Dwi Sruti Dha 800 cents, 
Chatur Sruti Dha 900 cents, Kyshiki Ni iooo cents, Kakali Ni 1 100 cents and the octave Sa 1200 
cents. The cents calculation thus became the primary subject for discussion in the controversy 
on srutis. Even proceeding by the Sa-Pa series the 13th sthanam will never finish with the 
octave. If five or seven clever musicians will give me two hours of their time any morning in a 
quiet place I could demonstrate to them the truth of my statements. For this very purpose a 
friend of mine and myself have prepared an instrument with 14 strings. If I could be given an 
opportunity they may clear their doubts by this means. Another instrument to show the 53 
sthanams has already been constructed. But those who have deeply studied if with a view to 
arrive at the truth are not more than three or four.’ 1 

We have already spoken about the 53 Sthanams in the octave. He also speaks 
about an octave being divided into twelve equal Swarams in European instruments like 
the Harmonium for a particular reason. Being anxious to establish the truth of his 22 
Srutis and 53 Srutis he says that the octave does not end in the 13th step of the Sa-Pa 
series If he is obstinate in saying that the hare he caught has only three legs who 
is there prepared to accept it ? / 

Again in his essay read at the Sixth Conference he says as follows 

44 Some musicians, while accepting the fact that an octave cannot come to an end within 
ia sthanams, hold that there are aa sthanams in an octave with equal intervals and that the aa 
sthanams are reckoned to be the a a srutis by the Aryan treatises on music. Yea* they are .bold 
enough to declare that the ancients were unable to time the Sa with the Pa harmoniously for 
Pa which should have 70a cents is given 7 cents more or 709 cents in their calculation. In as 
much as the ancients had a special knowledge of the relation between Sa and Pa and Sa and Ma, 
the above opinion is certainly wrong. If we hold that there are 24 Sruti Sthanams with equal 
intervals in an octave» though Pa with 70a cents has but 709 (uot much of a difference X still 
Antara Ga which should have only 386 cents has 14 cents more or 400 cents. So this kind of 
division also lands us in error. But if we take 53 sthanams in an octave with equal intervals, 
though Antara Ga an un-important sruti, has only a cent less, the important Pa and Ma occur 
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exactly at 70 a cents and 498 cents respectively- Therefore, it is clear that the sthanams we re¬ 
quire are either connected with the Sa-Pa or the Sa-Ma series. When we proceed to choose the 
as sthanams, handed down by science and tradition, out of these 53 , we shall start from Suddha 
Ma and arrive at the other sthanams. In the Sa-Pa series Sa results from Ma. 

Ma. 

Sa results from Ma 
Pa results from Sa- 
Chathur Sruti Ri from Pa. 

Chathur Sruti Dha from Chatur Sruti Ri. 

Chyutha Madhyama Ga from Chatur Sruti Dha. 

Chyuta Shadja Ni from Chyuta Madhyama Ga. 

Theevrathara Ma from Chyuta Shadja Ni. 

Dwisruti -Ri from Theevrathara Ma- 
Dwisruti Dha from Dwisruti Ri. 

Sadharana Ga from Dwisruti Dha- 
Kaisika Ni from Sadharana Ga- 

Inasmuch as a certain sthanam very near to the important Suddha Ma results from 
Kaisiki Ni they have not taken it into account. 

In the same way 

Suddha Ma results from Suddha Ni. 

Suddha Ni results from Suddha Ga- 
Suddha Ga results from Ekasruti Dha. 

Ekasruti Dha results from Ekasruti Ri. 

Ekasruti Ri results from Teevra Ma 
T eevra Ma results from Kakali Ni- 
Kakali Ni results from Antara Ga. 

Antara Ga results from Suddha Dha. 

Suddha Dha results from Suddha Ri. 

Suddha Ri results from Teevratara Ma. 

As Teevratara Ma results from a sthanam very nearly equal to that of the important Sa 
they have not taken that into account either. 

Thus, we see that the 11 swarasthanams from the central sruti Suddha Ma and the 10 
swarasthanams which generate from it, including the original sruti form the 22 sruti sthanams 
advocated by the ancients. These are the srutis in use in our country. A friend of mine has read 
an essay pointing out how these sruti sthanams occur in the various Ragas- If we want more 
srutis than the above 21 we have to look for them in the octave with 53 sthanams. M 

He says that the ancients were very clever in discriminating the harmony of 
the Sa-Pa sounds. According to the author of Ratnakaram, Pa which is the 13th Sruti 
should have 709 cents, but according to the author of Parijatam it should be 702. Of 
these the author of Ratnakaram distinctly states that Sa to Ma form 9 and Sa to 
Pa 13 Srutis. Then an octave ends with 22 Srutis. But in the systems of Pythagoras 
which say that Pa speaks at} the length of the wire Pa has 702 cents. This system 
exactly indicates that there must be nearly 24 Srutis in the octave. He alters the calcu¬ 
lation of these Srutis which are obtained in the usual course, and tries his utmost to 
prove that the system of Parijatam as well as the modern system of Karnatic music 
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have erred and that the Dwavimsati Srutis are the ones in use in Karnatic music. The 
result is that he is landed in various conflicting opinions. He says that it is ( but right 
that Pa should have 702 cents and Ma 498 cents proceeding by the Sa-Pa series and 
arrives at 12 Sthanams by the Sa-Pa series and another 12 Sthanams by the Sa-Ma 
series. But he leaves out of calculation Ma which results from Ni, as well as another 
Sthanam below Tara Sa from which Teevra Ma is obtained. We have indicated in 
various Tables how 2 Sthanams have been omitted in the two systems. He gives up 
these two places of his own accord and says that this is the opinion of the ancients and 
that the Srutis may be determined in this wise. We may quote the testimony of the 
ancierits in support of a just cause, but it is absurd to quote them in support of one's 
own miscalculations. Did the ancients support the theory of 53 Sthanams in the 
oetave? Picking out 22 of them at random, at irregular intervals, was it the opinion 
of the ancients? Is it the Tantrum of Mr. Shastrial to leave out a Sthanam above 
Suddha Ma and one below Tara Sa? The truth of this must come out. 

He says we are sure that the ancients determined it in this manner. When 
he is quite sure, why does he worry himself with so many conflicting opinions. If 
we proceed by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series we may arrive at many more Srutis. Why 
has he not made sure of them also ? 


Again,.this is what he says in his essay read at the sixth conference. 

“ According to the theory of Just Intonation of the Europeans, an Ekasruti has 92 cents, 


Dwisruti 11 a cents and a Trisruti 182 cents and a Chatursruti 204 cents. 

According 

to this 

5 get the following results. 

cents. 

Teevratara Ma ..., 


610 

Tonic Sa ••• . 

... 0 

Teevratama Ma 


680 

Ekasruti Ri. 

92 

Pa . 


702 

Dwisruti Ri-*> 

... 112 

Ekasruti Dha « 


794 

Suddha Ri. 

... 182 

Dwisruti Dha 


814 

Chatursruti Ri . 

... 204 

'Suddha Dha 


884 

Suddha Ga ... . 

... 294 

Chatursruti Dha ... 


906 

Sadharana Ga . 

... 316 

Suddha Ni ... 


996 

AntaraGx. 

... 386 

KaisikiNi . 


108 S 

Chyuta Madhyama Ga 

406 

Kakali Ni . 


1018 

Suddha Madhyamam 

... 498 

Chyuta Shadja Ni ... 


1108 

Teevra Ma . 

... S9« 

Octave Sa . 

... ... 

isoo 


Having these as Srutis as the basis, our ancient treatises speak of 4 Srutis each for Sa, 
Ma and Pa, 3 Srutis each for Ri and Dha and a Srutis each for Ga and Ni. These are the 
Suddha Swarams of Sama Veda. I have spoken at length about these in my previous essays." 

We may find from the Dwavimsati Sruti system of Sarnga Dev that he never 
mentioned 22 Srutis with the intervals as calculated by Mr. Shastrial. Though the 
number of his 22 Srutis is accounted for as 4, 3, 2,4, 4, 3, 2=22, they are never men¬ 
tioned a? the Suddha Swarams of the Sama Veda. If such an use bad been in exis¬ 
tence in his time, he would doubtless have made mention of it Again, he makes 
mention of 92,112, 182 and 204 cents above the Tonic Sa for the four Ris, and gives 
264 cents for Suddha Ga. Here we see there are 4 Ris, the fourth of them being 
known as Chathur Sruti Ri and that the Dha above Pa has also 4 Srutis. . 
Ga and Ni have also 4 Srutis each. So in bis essays we see that Ri, Ga, Dha and 
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Ni have 4 Srutis each. But Sarnga Dev never said so. All that he said was that the 
Srutis which he ascribed for the Swarams while the Grahams were changed might 
occur in the other Srutis, but that the numbers would never get mixed but 
always stand 4, 3, 2 etc. The four Sthanams below Pa should only be called by the 
name of Pa, just as the places below Suddha Ma should be called by the name of Ma. 
Because this principle is not adhered to, instead of having Eka Sruti, Dwi Sruti, 
Suddha and Chatur Sruti Ris we get names mixed up. Unless we give the names Ga 
and Ni to the Sthanams below Suddha Ga and Suddha Ni we cannot get 3 Ris and 3 
Dhas and 2 Gas and 2 Nis. 

He gives the cents calculation for the 22 Srutis mentioned above. As he calls 
it the Sruti Nirnaya of Aryan music let us see whether there is any truth in those 
calculations. 

We have already pointed out the absurdity of his theory which, while granting 
there are 53 Srutis in the octave, declares that they are obtained in the 31st Sthayi by 
the Sa-Pa series and in the 22nd Sthayi by the Sa-Ma series. For, all that Bosanquet 
Mercator, Poole, White, Cheve, Thompson and others say is this:—that if an octave 
were divided into 53 equal intervals, the 12 swarams obtained by proceeding from any 
one of them by 31 intervals will be harmonious and will be the 12 notes of an octave. 

any successive 12 of 1, 32, 10, 41, 19, 50, 28, 6, 3;, 15, 46, 24, 2, 33, ix, 42, 20, 51, 29, 
7, 38, 16, 47, 25, 3, 34, 12, 43* 2h 52, 30, 8, 39, 17 * 48, 26, 4, 35, 13, 44, 22, 53, 3 1 * 9* 40, 
18, 49, 27, 5, 36, 14, 45, 23. They never said th'at these were obtained in the Sa-Pa or 
Sa-Ma series. In other words they never said that these 53 were obtained by the 
process of } or }. They first divided the octave into 53 equal parts. We may see from 
Tables 15 and 16 (P. 306-7) that the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series do not come to an end in 
the 31st or the 22nd Sthayis. The system of 53 Srutis was never in use in the music of 
India. We have clearly shown in Table 1 x that there is not the slightest relation between 
these and the 22 Srutis. We have also stated there, therefore, that the first x 1 Srutis out 
of the 53 obtained in the 31 Sthayis of the Sa-Pa series and the first 1 of the 53 Srutis 
obtained in the 22 Sthayis of the Sa-Ma series can never be the correct. Srutis. If he 
had followed the Western scientists he would not have been far wrong. But we would 
never use them. Having rejected the theory of Westerners which advocates equal 
divisions of the Octave, and the theory of Sarnga Dev which derives 22 Srutis by the 
Sa-Pai Sa-Ma series, he proceeded to determine the Srutis of (Carnatic music by the 
system of. Pythagoras { and by finding that this also landed him in difficulties he 
tries to establish his own theory of picking out 22 Srutis from 53 and says they belong 
to Sama Veda and that he has successfully determined the Srutis of Aryan music! 
We look for these 53 Srutis in vain in any of the treatises on Sama Veda or Aryan 
Music. We may see clearly from the following Table 17 how he rejects two Srutis near 
Ma and Sa out of the first 12 Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series respectively. 

We-find in the following Table 17 that the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series commence 
with Ma as the Tonic Sruti. The ancients have declared that the ground Sa is the 
fundamental note of all progressive Swarams, just as P* is derived from Sa and Ri from 
Pa. We have shown in Table 14 (R, 303) that he is driven to this necessity or else he would 
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not obtain the important Swarams Sa and Pa correctly. In the same Table we have 
shown that his system of proceeding from Suddha Ma is equally wrong. His Ma and 
Pa obtain 498 and 702 cents respectively. This corresponds to the | and } measure¬ 
ments of a string. We obtain the first 12 Swarams if We go on adding 70a cents from 
498 or Suddha Ma. He says he obtains 406 cents in the fifth step instead of 408. In 
other words he adds 700 cents instead of 702 Why should he do this ? If by an over¬ 
sight he has given 4o6 instead of 408 cents he might have corrected himself at least at 
the sixth step. But he does not do this. The lessening of these two cents in the fifth 
line makes him continue the same mistake in the seven Sthanams (See column 6). 'We 
have specially indicated the fifth line with Antique letters where he lessens the cents 

TABLE 17. 

Calculations as regards the 22 Srutis of Aryan Music. How the first 11 Srutis 
v out of 53 of each of the Sa*Pa and the Sa-Ma series form the 

Dwavimsati Srutis. 



(A The 11 Srutis obtained in the 
'g Sa-Pa series 

u or proceeding by 

JS 70a cents. 


1 498 + 




21900 + 


I #••+ 

8 408 + 
71110+ 
8 619+ 
• 114+ 
16 816+ 

II 8U+ 
II1616+ 




•n* tv* 


1110 1108 
619 610 

114 119 

816 814 

818 816 
1090 1018 

-III* * 


•toMtattWhirMr. ttartfMferanUai 



The 11 Srutis obtained in the 
Sa-Ma series or 
proceeding by 498 cents. 


3 996 + 


6 \ 792 + 


811086 + 


882 + 498- 
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by 2. We have shown in the 5th column the right calculation of cents if we proceed by 
702c. As Tara Sthayi Sa is obtained in the Sa-Pa series if we start from Suddha Ma 
we may note in the first line, that it is given 1200 cents at the 22nd Sruti. In the 12th 
line might be seen the Sruti which he had rejected. 

In the second part of the Tablet the 12 Srutis obtained by adding 498 cents in 
the Sa-Ma series are mentioned. Here we see that in the 4th line he gives $00 cents 
instead of 498. In other words instead of getting 294+498=792, he has 294+500=794. 
Perhaps he has erred in adding figures as may be seen from Table 8 of page 286. 
But the eight succeeding Sthananis have also each 2 cents in excess. This may be 
seen in column 13 of the Table. But the correct cents are given in column 12. In the 
Sa-Pa series he has reduced 2 cents from line 5, but in the Sa-Ma series he has added 
2 cents from line 4. This addition and subtraction seem to have been done with a 
purpose, namely, that of establishing the Dwavimsati srutis. Again, this seems to have 
been done to get the fractions for Srutis in column 12 of Table 13 (P. 301) right. In the 
10th column of the above Table 13 we find 92, 1x2, 182, 204, 294, 316 &c. He gets 
into trouble wherever he sets his foot. Trying to strike out a uniformity between the 
theories of Mr. Nagoji Rao, Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam, he flounders into 
many a pitfall which excites our pity. 

Again, when we arrange in order the Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa and the 
Sa-Ma series and compare them with the 22 Srutis of Aryan music, we may see the 
difference between them. It may be seen from the appended Table 18. 

In Table 18, (columns 2 and 3), we have shown how the various Srutis are 
obtained in the Sa-Ma, Sa-Pa series starting from Suddha Ma. We have also shown 
the cents valuation of the Srutis in the 4th column. . In the 5th column may be found 
the cents for the intervals between Srutis. We may notice here that there are three 
kinds of Sruti intervals with 90, 66 and 24 cents as found in Table 14 (P. 303) also. But 
in column 6, according to Mr. Shastrial there are 5 different kinds of Sruti intervals, 92, 
90,71,22 and 20 which are also found in Tables 12 and 13. IfSruti-intervalsare soevery 
different we can imagine how Ragas would sound when Grahams are changed and 
sung 1 

Again, he rejects a Sruti Sthanam which is closely akin to the important 
Suddha Ma which is obtained from Kaishiki Ni in the Sa-Pa series. The above 
Sthanam is obtained in the x 2th step of the Sa-Pa series with 522 cents. It has 24 
cents in excess of the previous Sruti Suddha Ma, which has 498 cents. In the same 
manner, he rejects another Sruti which gives rise to Teevra Ma; for this is very 
closely akin to the important Sa in the Sa-Ma series. 

When we examine one of these rejected Srutis, we find that it is a Nx with 
1176 cents obtained at the 12th step of the Sa-Ma series. This is 24 cents less than 
the Tara Sa which has 1200 cents. The other is a Ma, (next to Suddha Ma), which is 
obtained at the 12th step of the Sa-Pa series. He says the ancient writers have re¬ 
jected these two Srutis. It may be clearly seen from the Table. Their names 
are found in column 8, and their number among the 22 Srutis in column 9. There it 
is clearly seen that the 10th and the 23rd Srutis have been left out Can Mr. Shastrial 
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TABLE 18 

Showing the absurdity of the 22 Srutis of Aryan Music. 


The true Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma Series. 




The false Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma aeries of Mr. Sastrial. 


Mr. Shastrial’a 
nomenclature for the 
aa Srutis. 


Ekasruti Rishabham 
Dwisruti Rishnbham 
Suddha Rishabham 
304 Chatursniti Rishabham 
Suddha Gandharam 
Sadharana Gandharam 
Antara Gandharam 
406 Chyu.Madh.Gandharam 
498 Suddha Madhyamam 





690 

Teevra Madhyamam 

610 

Teevratara Madhyamam 

680 

Teevra tama Madhyamam 

703 

Panchamam 

794 

Ekasruti Dhaivatam 

814 

Dwisruti Dhaivatam 

884 

Suddha Dhaivatam 

•06 

Chatutsruti Dhaivatam 

•96 

Suddha Nishadam 

1018 

Kaisiki Nishadam 

108*8 

Kakall Nishadam 

1108 

Chyu. Sha^ja Nishadam 







•ihuriti. 
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quote the authority of ancient writers for rejecting these two Srutis ? He cannot 
establish his theory of 22 Srutis by any reasonable calculation or process. 

Again, the reason for rejection is the fact that they are Sthanams which occur 
very closely to important Srutis. In other words, they are rejected because their in¬ 
terval is very short. It is said in ancient treatises that the Sa-Pa has 13 Sruti-intervals 
and Sa-Ma 9 Sruti-intervals. But their Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma will never correspond 
to } and f. But Mr. Shastrial gives up the above two Sthanams to establish his 22 
Srutis on the principle of f and }. We have already pointed out in page 305 that 
there is no connection whatever between the 22 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa series and 
the same obtained by the systems of $ and £. That he confuses himself by identifying 
the two for arriving at the 2 2 Srutis may be easily understood by men of knowledge. 

We saw that there was a difference of 24 cents between the Sruti above 
Suddha Ma with 522 cents and Suddha Ma. And again there was a difference of 24 
cents between Ni below Sa with 1176 cents (see opposite 23rd number) and Tara Sa. 
In the 6th column which gives the intervals of his Srutis may be seen the 5 Srutis 
with 20 cents marked * and the 5 Srutis with 22 cents marked # . For one who rejected 
two Srutis with 24 cents each on the plea of their having only a few cents as intervals, 
it is surprising he accepts intervals with 20 and 22 cents! It will be just if he had 
rejected the 10 Srutis with 20 and 22 cents while he has rejected Srutis with 24 cents. 
In the same manner, the different systems which he advocates when tested by the 
touchstone of mathematical calculation are found to be wanting. To say that this 
system is the one in use in Aryan music is thoroughly absurd. 

He again says that the Sapta Swarams of the 22 Srutis occur in the order 
of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 in the Sama Veda, and that they are given in detail in his previous 
essays. We shall do well here to say a few words on this point which will go to prove 
that this was not at all the object of Sama Veda. The terms 53 and 22 occur nowhere 
in the Sama Veda. But Mr. Shastrial has given fancy names for his 53 Srutis such as 
Chetika, Chotika, Dhenuka, Kurali and the like, has reserved some of them for Vydeeka 
Sampradayam, others for Loukeeka Sampradayam and has left the remaining ones 
adrift in the streets! This will be seen from the appended Tabic. 

In Table 19 we may see that when we proceed by thirty ones by the Sa-Pa series, 
how the 12 Swarams of Vydeeka Sampradayam (Column 1), the 12 Swarams ofSwaya 
Sampradayam (Column 2) and the 12 Swarams of Loukeeka Sampradayam (Column 3) 
are arrived at along with their respective Sruti Sthanams. Here also, he says that the 
Sa-Pa series has 31 Srutis and the Sa-Ma series, 22. We need not take any particu¬ 
lar notice of his theory, but if he errs in his calculations we cannot but point them out. 
We may see from the Table that in all the three systems, the Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma series do 
not give the same measurements for Srutis. Just as he tried a dodge before to hide 
two Srutis in each of the Sthayis before, he gives here also a wrong interval for one 
Sruti in the Sa-Pa series and for another in the Sa;Ma series. For example, in the first 
column he accounts for the 53 Srutisas follows:—*4 4 ^ 4 +5+4+ 5 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 4 + 5 + 4+5 
=53. This system of having a Sruti more or less for each of the Swarams is entirely 
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contrary to the ancient usage of singing Grahaswaram and to modern usage and to the 
view of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

Vydeeka Sampradayam. 

When we proceed from the Ri 2 or the 9th Sruti to Pa, the 32nd Sruti, by 
the Sa-Ma series, we obtain 5 + 4+ 5 + 4+ 5 = 23 Srutis. This ought to be 22 Srutis. 
Again when we proceed by Sa-Pa series from Pa, the 32nd Sthanam, we should pro¬ 
perly obtain the Ri 2 . But it comes as the 30th Sruti or 4 + 4 + 5 + 4 + 4+5 + 4 = 30. 
We must notice here that in the Sa-Pa series we get one Sruti less, 30 for 31, and in 
the Sa-Ma series one Sruti more, 23 for 22. This has been clearly shown before in the 
different tables. In an Octave we find 2 Srutis different. At this rate the octave 
will never come to an end even if we proceed 31 Sthayis. 

Swaya Sampradayam. 

In the Swaya Sampradayam he says there are 12 swarams on the same princi¬ 
ple of 4+5+4+4+5+4+5+4+5+4+4+5=53. Here also we find that some of the 
Swarams of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are inaccurate. When we proceed by the 
Sa-Ma series, from the Gaj, 18th Sthanam to 1)ha 2| 41st Sthanam he gets 5 + 
4+ 5 + 4+5 or 23, whereas he ought to get 22. In the same way when he proceeds by 
the Sa-Pa series from the Dha 2 , 41st Sruti he obtains Ga 2| 1 8th Sruti where¬ 
as he ought to get 41+ 31 =72; 72—53= 19, but he gets 18 ; or 4 + 4+5+ 4 +5 + 4+4=30. 
This ought to be 31. In the other Sampradayam also we noticed such differences. 

Loukeeka Sampradayam. 

He accounts for the 12 swarams here also by the same principle of 5+4 + 5 + 
4+4+5 + 4+5+4+5 + 4 + 4=53- Here when he proceeds by the Sa-Ma series 
from Mai, 23rd Sruti to Ni if 46th Sruti he gets 5 + 4+-5 + 4+5 or 23 Srutis. 
But it ought to be 22. Ni x should result at the 45th step. In the same way, while pro¬ 
ceeding by the Sa-Pa series, Mai should result from Nh, 46th Sruti. In other 
words 46+31=77 ; 77-53=24. This comes as the 23rd Sthanam, or 4+4+5 + 44-5 
+ 4-1-4=30. But he ought to get 31. He locates the Mai at the 23rd place instead 
of the 24th. 

The Three Sampradayas. 

To sum up our criticism on the three Sampradayas we see, 

( 1 ) In the Vydeeka Sampradayam , while proceeding by the Sa-Ma series 
from Ri 2 to Pa, and by the Sa-Pa series from Pa to Rf 2 he gets a Sruti more and a 
Sruti less. 

(2) In the Swaya Sampradayam also while proceeding from Ga 2 to Dha 2 
(Sa-Ma series) and from Oha 2 to Ga 2 (Sa-Pa series) he is landed in the same 
error. 

(3) In the Loukeeka Sampradayam also he fares no better. The same error 
is repeated while proceeding from Ma x to Ni x and Ni x to Ma x in the two series. 
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We have never come across a system which errs in all its three directions, in 
any treatise. Have the wise men ever declared that to behave in three different ways 
is the virtue of the noble and good ? 

While comparing these Sampradaya Srutis with those which he gave out at 
the Sixth conference we find the following:— 


(0 

Vydeeka Sampradayam. 

(2) 

Sama Veda Sampradayam . 

R't 

90-225 

cents. 

Rii 

92 

cents. 

R'» 

180-450 

,1 

R>. 

182 

11 

Ga, 

29413s 


Ga, 

294 

11 

Ga, 

' 384-360 

if 

Ga, 

386 

1, 

Ma. 

498045 

M 

Ma, 

498 

11 

M*, 

588-270 


Ma, 

590 

•» 

Pa 

698-340 

” 

Pa 

702 

1, 

Dha, 

1 792-180 

1 

” i 

1 )ha 

1 794 

11 

Dha, 

, 882-405 

1 

” i 

Dha 

a 884 

11 

Ni, 

996-090 

.. 

Ni, 

996 

\ 

11 

Ni. 

1086-315 

II 

Ni, 

1088 

11 

Sa 

1196-385 

»• 

Sa 

1200 

n 


While we notice the Vydeeka Sampradayam, the twelve out 6f the 53 places, 
namely, 5, 9, 14, 18, 23, 27, 32, 36, 40, 45, 49 and 54, mentioned in Part 3 Column 11 of 
Table 11 (P. 294-5) (by the Sa-Ma series) are the same Swarams of this Sampradayam. 
But this does not exactly correspond to the 12 Swarams of the Sa-Ma series. The cents 
of the Swarams also dp not end in 1200. In Table 18 (P. 316; may be seen the various 
steps by which the swarams are obtained in the two series, to which are also appended 
the right method showing the difference in the two series along with Mr. Shastrial's 
wrong method. The series that proceeds by 90,180 etc., pertaining to Vydeeka 
Sampradayam, is entirely different from the Sama Veda series proceeding by 92,182 etc. 
It is clearly seen that there is not the slightest connection between the two. So either 
of the two Sampradayas must be wrong. We see that he establishes the Vydeeka 
Sampradayam by proceeding by f (the method of Pythagoras) and the same Sama Veda 
Sampradayam by taking the Just Intonation of the Western Scientists. 

This has been shown in page 312. We do not say that the Vydeeka 
Sampradayam should differ from that of Sama Vedam. On the other hand, it should 
be based on Sama Vedam. Is the Sama Vedam prior to or later than the period of the 
53 Srutis of Bosanquet or that of the } and * system of Pythagoras or that of the 
system of Intonation ? If* the Dwavimsati Sruti system of Sarnga Dev be consi¬ 
dered ancient, what about Bharata and (Jpanishads which flourished before his time ?_ 
Mr. Shastrial who finds that 22 Srutis in an octave would conflict with the system Of | 
and { and that modern music on the other hand is based entirely on the system of | and 
| tries his utmost to establish his 22 Srutis, thus committing himself to many an error 
in calculation. This only creates our laughter, and the emphatic way iq which he tries 
to saddle his wrong theories on others excites our commiseration. 

According to llasanquet the aerie* will hr 5, 10, 14. 19, 23. 28, 32, 36,41,45, 50, 54. 
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The System of Pythagoras in Table ig. 

In the above Table his Srutis are compared with those of Pythagoras, those 
of the author of Parijatam and the Dwavimsati Srutis. Here also we find the same 
contradictions. In the Sa-Ma series of Pythagoras we should get Sa' 4 from Pah 
The 27th Sruti is Pa x . So Sai ought to be 27 + 22=49. But it comes as the 46th or 
3 Srutis less. In the same way, proceeding by the Sa-Pa series from Sa x to Pa, we 
get 46+31=77; 77-53=24. Putin Mr. Shast rial’s system Pa* occurs as the 27th Siuti. 
Again Sa, must result from Pa, by the Sa-Ma series. He gets 49 instead of 28 + 22= 
50. In the same way, Pa, obtained from Sa, will also differ. Sa, should be obtained 
from Pa, by the Sa-Ma series. But he gets it as 50 or 3 Srutis* less whereas it outhg 
to be 31 + 22 or 53. 


The System of Parijatam. 

In this system also the same mistakes, as we pointed before, occur. Proceed¬ 
ing by the two series from Pa x toSA x , Pa, to Sa„ Pa, to Sa,, Ma to 1)ha and 
from Ga, to Ni, the same differences in Srutis result. 

The Suddha Swarams of the Dwavimsati series. 

Mr. Sastrial tries to inculpate Samga Dev also by making him subscribe to 
his theory of 53 Srutis. But each Swara Sthanam should be at a distance of 22 in one 
way and 31 in the other way. But columns 6, 7 and 8 will show that this is not the 
case. The two series do not produce the right Srutis proceeding by twenty twos and 
thirty ones. 

For example, the Ga, or the 1 8th Sruti of the Sa-Ma series should be 
Dha,. He fixes it at the 41st place instead of at the 40th (18+22=40)- In the same 
way GA, obtained from Dha, by the Sa-Pa series is fixed at the 18th instead of the 
19th Sthanam, for 41 + 31=72 ; 72-53= 19. Again he derives Suddha Ni from Ma at the 
49th step instead of at the 45th ; for, Ma, or 23+22=45* Again, proceeding by the Sa-Pa 
series from Ni, or 49th Sruti to Mai, he fixes it at 23 instead of 27, for 49+31=80; Bo- 
53327. This is all inaccurate. This also conflicts with the opinion ofSarngaDev 
that the Swarams of the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series stand in the relation of Vadi and 
Samvadi. He tries to prove that Sa-Pa or | is the same as the Sa-Pa of Samga Dev. 
Hence all this trouble. We are prepared to accept him if he proves it. But he cannot. 
Sarnga Dev merely mentions that (Sa to Ma, or 9 )+(Sa to Pa, or 13)= 22 Srutis and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Sastrial first declared that the Swarams in use in South Indian Music 
were not the correct ones, that our ancient musicians used only the Dwavimsati Srutis 
of Sarnga Dev and they were the Vydeeka Ganam. Now he relinquishes that position 
and says that Sarnga Dev's Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa series are the same as Sa-Ma or f or 
proceeding by 22i\d and Sa-Pa or } or proceeding by 31st. But we may clearly see 
that Mr. Sastrial's Srutis do not agree well with these 2 fundamental Swarams of 
Sarnga Dev. 
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Again, there is a vast difference between the system of Sarnga Dev 4+3+2+ 
4+44 3+2=22, and the system of 53 Srutis of Mr. Sastrial 9+8+5+9+9+8+5=53 
found in col 7 of the Table. However long or short an octave might be all the Srutis 
should stand at intervals of 4, 3,2,4, + 3, 2. But his measurements are quite different. 
For example, 

(1) 4|x4=9lf But he gives 9 

(2) If x 3=7 it* But his is 8 

(3) 45x2=444. But his number is 5 

Sarnga Dev never allowed Mr. Sastrial the privilege of adding in one or 
subtracting in another according to his own fancy. The object of Sarnga Dev in having 
Srutis numbered as 4, 3, 2 was to indicate the three castes Brahma, Kshatriya and 
Vais)ra. But Mr. Sastrial, in contradiction to that has indicated a new system of 9, 8 
and 5. While advocating ancient works he goes against them in the same breath. He 
condemns all ancient writers, with the exception of Sarnga Dev, that they learnt music 
like parrots. The case of Mr. Sastrial is like that of the following silly parrots:—A hunter 
finding that the parrots would not be deceived by his snares but bit them into pieces, 
had recourse to a stratagem. He had a number of Korukai reeds which were hung on 
an iron wire, and he tied these to the branches of a tree. A parrot mistaking the wire 
for the branch settled down on it. As the wire was light, it could not sit on it, but 
rolled down along with the reeds head downwards and began to scream flapping its 
wings at the same time. The parrot completely ignorant of the cause was holding on 
to the reeds with grim determination. Other parrots who heard the scream, seeing 
their comrade in danger, also came and settled by the side of him and began screeching 
with their heads down each holding on to a reed. The hunter came at this juncture ‘ 
and seized them all. The poor parrots being ignorant of the fact that if they let go 
their hold they would be out of danger, were all caught. Ignorant men are also caught 
in this wise. Those who made researches into the theory of Srutis in Indian Music 
and those others, like Mr. Sastrial, who have written on the Srutis of South Indian 
Music have caught grim hold of the 22 Srutis and are entangled like the parrots who 
got hold of the Korukai reeds ! 

The chief of these is Mr. Sastrial. This is clear from the calculations he gives. 
If we compare his calculations with those of the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet we could see 
his errors as dear as in a glass. It may be seen from Table 2a 

We have criticised at length the various theories put forward by Mr. Sastrial 
from time to time. We shall do well to sum them up here for our remembrance:— 

Table 7, Page 285. 

(1) It is clearly seen here that the Dwavimsati Srutis are not derived after 
the Sruti system of Sarnga Dev. 

(2) Swarams are obtained according to the length of wire for Srutis sugges¬ 
ted by the author of Parijatam. Their respective length of wire, fractions and cents 
are found in the 8th, 9th, 10th and 1 ith columns of the Table. He accepts Parijatam's 
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Tara Sa | with 1200 cents, the Pa } with 702 cents, the Ma } with 498 cents, the Ga,. 
I with 204 cents, and the Sa^ | with 1018 cents on their own merits. 

(3) He says that inasmuch as Watson approves of || (line 3), } (line 6) and 
f| (line 12) obtained after the system of Parijatam we might also accept them. 

(4) With the exception of these 8 Swarams he changes the Srutis of 
Parijatam by correcting || into 3? in line 16, and T 7 ? into in line 17, and alters the 
Sootrams of the author to suit his own convenience. Again, in line 7 he changes of 
Parijatam into Jf, and in line 20, JJ into Jfg, srnd calls these the system of Pythagoras. 

(5) He accepts the ), f, }, 5 and £ of Parijatam. In the other 7 Swarams he 
accepts 3 and as Watspn approves of them. But he changes the |} and £3 of* 
Parijatam into Sf and JfS after the system of Pythagoras. Again, he changes the 16th 
and the 18th Srutis, namely H and T 7 , of Parijatam into |y and $S to suit his own theory 
and alters the Sootrams accordingly. 

(6) Among the Swarams obtained after the method of Parijatam. the 1st, 2nd, 
3rd, 5th, 6th, 7th, 10th and 12th are intact. Of the other four, two are altered after the 
system of Pythagoras and the other two are his own to suit which the Sootrams of 
Parijatam have been altered. These four changes are unwarranted. 

(7) Apart from the 12 Swarams obtained after the measurement of Ahobilar, 
the author of Parijatam, he locates 10 other Srutis in different places. Regarding the 
10 Srutis occurring opposite to the numbers 1, 2, 5, 8, io, 11, 14, 15, i8and 21, the 10th 
IV. the 1st Sf, the 14th Jfg, the 5th and the 18th JfJV are obtained successively from 
the 10th Ni, J of Parijatam by Sa-Pa | system ; the 2nd \l and the 15th I are obtained 
by the same process from the nth 3} which must have been taken from Deval's and 
Clement's scales; so also the 21st T VVfrom the 8th gjf. But wherefrom does he get 
this 41st harmonic ? 

Table 8 , Page 286 , 

When we notice all this we are reminded of the bag of the beggar which was 
filled with a quantity of different grains ! This is entirely conflicting with the Srutis 
of Karnatic music and the theory of Srutis of Parijatam. 

We have shown here that we can never obtain 22 Srutis in a Sthayi when we 
proceed by 13 s in the Sa*Pa series. In the first half of the Table we have given the 
right series of the Sa-Pa system and in the other half the wrong series of Mr. Shastrial. 

If we proceed by the 13s by the Sa-Pa series according to Sarnga Dev we will 
obtain only 22 Srutis. But if Sa-Pa is taken as | we will get more Srutis than 22 
in the octave. Where Mr. Shastrial has erred in lines 5 and 17 have already been 
clearly set forth. 

Table 9, Page 288, 

Here we have, shown by means of cents calculation how more than 22 Srutis 
are obtained in the octave if we take Sa-Pa=5 and Sa-Mas= |. The measurements of 
the extra Srutis are also indicated. 
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Table io, Page 290. 

Here we have"shown how the system of Sa-Pa or proceeding by | is not after 
the method of Parijatam or Pythagoras. We have also shown here how the 22 Srutis 
occur in a very irregular order .when we proceed by $ from the 10th Sthanam. It is 
shown how we get 157 cents less when proceeding by $ we arrive at the 23rd Sruti, 
thus showing the possibility of more Srutis. We shall also'‘observe from this Table 
that there is not the least resemblance between the Srutis of Parijatam arrived by the 
Sa-PA series in Table 7 and the Srutis derived while taking Sa-Pa to be=|. 

Table 11, Page 294. 

In the second part of this Table may be found the 22 Srutis which result from 
the Sa-Ma series taking successive multiples )f 498^4 5 cents after the system of 53 
Srutis of Mr. Shastrial. In the first part, how the 22 Srutis result from the Sa-Pa 
series is given. In the third part, we may see how the Srutis contradict and differ 
from each other while proceeding by the two series. In the same part, we may see that 
the difference which exists between Pa opposite the 32nd number and the Pa of the 
Sa-Ma series is repeated as regards the other Srutis such as Ma, Ga, and Ri etc. 

Table 12, Page 299. 

Here he says that his 22 Srutis after the system of Ratnakaram were obtain¬ 
ed from his 53 Srutis. The names of the respective Srutis are also given If we 
compare the cents found in Columns 10 and 11 of this Table and those of Nagoji Row 
in Columns 7 and 8 of Table 6 we shall find that they are just the same. The only 
change is that the order for Sruti intervals from Ma, 22,71, 41 and 71 cents of 
Mr. Rowji is changed into 71, 41, 71, and 22 cents. 

Table 13, Page 301. 

Here we see the vast difference in cents calculation between the Srutis of the 
Sa-Ma series in column 7 and those of Mr. Shastrial in Table 12. We may see here 
that his words and actions do not tally. In the 9th column may be seen the difference 
in calculations more or less. 

Table 14, Page 303. 

Here we may see how Mr. Shastrial obtains 12 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series and 
10 by the Sa-Ma series starting from Ma, knowing that the octave does not come to an 
end even at the 53rd Sruti, assuming 53 to be the number of possible Srutis in the octave. 
Here again we might see the irregularities in Srutis and their measurement. It is also 
shown how there is a difference of 6784-521! or 157 cents between the Ma, of the 
Sa-Pa series (13th Sruti) and Ma, of the Sa-Ma series (1 ith Sruti) showing how they 
are exactly 78! cents more and 78! cents less than 600 cents (the 12th Sruti.) 

Table 15, Page 306. 

This Table shows how the 22 Srutis are obtained within 13 Sthayis when we 
assume Sa-Pa= 13 according to the system of Sarnga Dev. It also shows how the 
octave does not end even with 31 Sthayis but requires 7 more places to complete. 
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Table 16, Page 307. 

This shows'how 22 Srutis are obtained within 9 Sthayis when we assume 
Sa-Ma=9 according to Sarnga Dev. It also shows how 53 Srutis result even 7 places 
earlier before 22 Sthayis are finished. 

Table-17, Page 314. 

This table shows how the successive twelve Srutis are not selected by Mr 
Shastrial when he proceeds by 70 js in the Sa-Pa series and 498s in the Sa-Ma series 
while speaking about the Srutis of Arya Sangeetam. It also shows how in the 5th 
and the 4th places he gets 2 cents more sometimes and 2 cents less sometimes. 

Table 18, Page 316. 

This table indicates the order of the Srutis of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series 
and the special Swarams of the 10th and 23rd places. In the second part, it is shown 
how he rejects the 10th and the 23rd places with 24 cents each while he has accepted 
5 places with 20 cents each and another 5 with 22 cents each. 

Table 19, Page 318. 

In this Table his selection from the 53 Srutis for the three Sampradayas— 
Vydeeka, Loukeeka, and Sway a—is given along with the Suddha Swarams of the 
Dwavimsati Srutis and those of the author of Parijatam and of Pythagoras. It is also 
shown how the Srutis from the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are unsatisfactory even as 
regards the seven fundamental Swarams. 



TABLE 20 Pages 326, 327, 328 and 320. 

This table shows the difference between the 53 Srutis of Bosanquet 
and the 53 Srutis of Mr. Shastrial obtained (1) by the Sa-Pa and (2) by the 
Sa-Ma series, and the difference in Srutis resulting from the collection of 
opinions of Mr. Shastrial from various sources. The different conferences and 
the Tables in which they have been previously given are also indicated. 
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TABLE 20. 


For comparing the 53 Srutis of Bosanquct with the 53 of the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series- 
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We find 4 pages of statement in Table 20. In the 326 and 327 pages only 25 
out of the 53 Srutis and those below 545 cents are dealt with, and the rest will be found 
in pages 328 and 329. Our readers will do well to consider the 4 pages as one and 
compare the Srutis. 

We see that in this Table 20, in the first and second columns are given the 
calculations of Mercator, Poole, White, Thompson, Cheve, Bosanquet, Bbandarkar and 
others, dividing the octave into 53 equal parts. The 3rd, 4th, 5th and 6th columns 
contain the calculations to show that the opinion of Mr. Shastrial that 53 Srutis are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa series is wrong. The 7th, 8th, 9th and 10th columns prove the 
same mistake of Mr. Sastrial as regards the Sa-Ma series. The nth and the 12th 
columns give the names of the Srutis. We shall see clearly here that there is not the 
remotest connection between the calculations of the Western scientists who divide the 
octave into 53 equal parts and the 53 Srutis obtained by Mr. Shastrial while proceed¬ 
ing by } and {. We might also notice that the 53 Srutis obtained by the Sa-Pa series 
and the same obtained by the Sa-Ma series are different from each other, and that Mr. 
Shastrial’s calculations as regards the same are wrong. 

We might see in column 5 that the Pa or 701-955 obtained at the 32nd Sruti 
Sthanam is of the Sa-Pa series. But the Pa obtained by the Sa-Ma series is 698 340 
as given in column 9. So, when we see a difference of about 4 cents for main Swarams 
in the two series, how can we conclude that the same Srutis result from them ? Again, 
the 23rd Sruti Ma has 501-660 cents in the Sa-Pa series (see column 5) while the same 
Ma has 498*045 cents (see column 9). Here again we see a difference of nearly 4 cents. 
So Mr. Sbastrial’s conclusions are wrong. He makes such bold statements knowing 
that the Karnatic musicians will blindly believe anything he says. We have shown on 
various occasions that every one of his statements is completely wrong. We are com¬ 
pelled to have recourse to so many Tables so that every one might be fully convinced 
that the various calculations he gave to prove his 22 Srutis are entirely wrong. 

Again we noted already that there was a difference of 3-546 cents between the 
Pa of the Western scientists (70 r886c) and the Pa =698-340c of the Sa-Ma series of 
Sastrial. He may say that the Pa of his Sa-Pa series has only the very slight difference 
of-069 cents. But if we disregard this slight difference it gathers moment as it pro¬ 
ceeds and results in the difference of 3-615 in an octave ! So, even in the main Swarams 
M a and Pa we see a difference between-him and the Westerners. The Table will 
show that there is the difference of 2, 3 and 4 cents in the other Srutis also. Again in 
the 23rd Sthanam we see 498*114 cents in the calculations of Western scientists, but in 
his we see 501*660 in the Sa-Pa series. When there is the difference of 3-546 cents, 
how can he say that his system resembles that of Bosanquet ? So, it is absurd on 
Mr. Shnstrial’s part to say that the Sa-Pa series end in 31 Sthayis and the Sa-Ma in 
22 Sthayis having irregular calculations as his basis. We have shown in the 15th and the 
1 6 th Tables how the Sa-Pa series has 7 places more and the Sa-Ma series 7 places less. 

In pages 327 and 329, we have shown how he has borrowed all his Srutis 
either from Pythagoras, the author of Parijatam, Nagoji Row and Pratapa Ramasami ’ 
Bhagavatar and from the series of Just Intonation. Here, in columns 13 and 16 the 
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Swarams of the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series, their respective cents, and in column 17 the 
fractions he borrows from other writers and in columns 18 and 19 the vibrations for 
the fractions, are given. The calculations for the Swarams of the two series and for 
the Swarams of the fractions are given in the 19th column, assuming-.that the Madhya 
'Sthayi Sa has 540 vibrations. In the Second Conference Report p. 48, he gives his cal¬ 
culations assuming that the Tonic Sa has 240 vibrations. This we have converted into 
540. We shall compare the following according to the above calculation. He says 
that the R\ x (22 cents) in column 24 is obtained after the 22 Srutis of Parijatam (see 
Second Conference Report p. 521 line 30). Again he says that the Rii (23 cents) in 
col. 20 is obtained after the 27 Srutis of Pythagoras and by the Sa-Pa series in col. 23 
(see Second Conference Report p. 51, line 16). He says again that the Ri (67 cents) 
found in col. 27 is obtained by the Sa-Ma series (see Third Conference Report p. 41, 
line 15). The Ri t (71 cents) in col. 26 is borrowed from Nagoji Row. He gives it as 
his own in the Third Conference Report p. 40, line 12. The Ri t (90 cents) in col. 28 
of the Sa-Ma series is claimed as his own in the Third Conference Report page 42. 
This same is claimed by Pratapa 'Ramaswami Bhagavatar as his own. The Rii (92 
cents) obtained from the series of the Just Intonation is said to be derived from the 
Sama Veda system.as given in his essay at the Sixth Conference. (We cannot quote 
page and line as the report is not printed yet). 

Thus we see that his Ri x varies from 540^0 546}, 547-4, 561, 5624, 5684 and 
569-5 in the number of vibrations, and from -25 to. 23, 67, 71, 90 and 92 as regards cents. 
We may notice the same irregularity as regards other Srutis also. He first came to 
establish 22 Srutis, then moved on to 53. He was not stable there either but tried to 
establish 78 Srutis, being led by the opinions of others. 

Besides these 78 Srutis there are three marked * ; of these 47 cents is the 24th 
in Sa-Pa series and is nearer to the octave than the 22nd ; 1177c is rejected because it 
is too close to 1200c ; and 1204c is not mentioned as it is beyond Madhya Sthayi though 
it is the 53 in Sa-Pa series. Two marked}; in the Sa-Pa series beginning from Sa, 
the 9th Sruti, or, Suddha Madhyamam must be 498 cents; but it comes out as 341 with 
157 cents less; so also, the 22nd as 1043 instead of as 1200. Lastly the four marked * 
are from Parijata's scale for which Mr. Shastrial substitutes others. 

Overleaf is a comparative statement Table 20 A. of some of the scales of Srutis 
given by Mr. Shastrial. It is divided into three parts. Taking parts I and II together 
and comparing the values of any given Sruti, we find there is a difference of either 157, 
159, or 161 cents between the highest and*the lowest values. 

Even if we take the most charitable view and rearrange the 9th and 10th 
tables according to their values and give them as in part III and compare again the 
values of each Sruti in parts Hand III, we find a difference of 24 cents between the 
lowest and the highest occuring 7 times, 47 cents thrice, 51 cents twice, 67 cents 
twice, 71 cents 4 times, 73 cents twice, and 92 and 94 cents once each. 

As in table 20, so also here, we find from his essays read at the 6 conferences, 
from the scales he gives explicitly and the scales which aVe implied in bis words, leaving 
out of consideration those Srutis which he rejects he really arrives at 94 Srutis 
in a Sthayiand not 22. 
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TABLE 20-A. 

A Comparative Statement of the highest and lowest values assigned to each 


Sruti by % Mr. Sastriar. 
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As regards his 53 Srutis we fear Mr. Shastrial has copied some portions from 
461st and 462nd. sections of Barton's Text Bbok on Sound (p. 503 and given them 
in the Fifth Conference Report page 35. But Shastrial has not observed what the 
author says in Section 463, page 504. “ But is it a practical temperament? We fear nek" 

In a division of the Octave into 53 equal parts, the Swara Sthanams are 
placed by Barton at intervals of 0, 8, 5,9, 8, o, 5 and by Bosanauet at 9, 9, 4, 9,9, 9, 4 * 
whereak Mr. Shastriar has the intervals 8, o, 5,9, 8, 9, j for Vydika, 9, 8, 5,9, 9, 8, 5 
for Swava and 9, 9, 4, 9, 919,4 for Louhika Sampradayams. As these are not in the 
ratios of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 of Sarnga Dev’s Sruti scale we have already, stated in 
Page 332 that they are not suitable. On the whole, we see that by his conflicting 
systems we can never arrive at the Srutis in use in South Indian Music. 
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To sum up our criticism on Mr. Shastrials theory oj Srutis , it is cltarty Pstn that he has tried 

his best 

(/) To prove the truth of the term 44 Dwavimsati Srutis ” of the author of Ratnakaram . 

(2) To hide the additional Srutis obtainable 9 by the Sa-Pa f and the Sa-Ma f series. 

(j) To confound the eminent Kamatic musicians and to impose upon them a theory of his own. 

(4) On the whole , his Srutis are not after the system of the author of Ratnakaram , nor, are 
they in use in Kamatic music. 

(5) The Sa-Pa and the Sa-Majeries for which he claims originality are nothing new. In 
neitherfof the series will 33 Srutis result in an octave. 

(6) Bosanquet divided the Sthayi into S 3 equal parts. But the idea > of Mr. Shastrial its 
thinking he would obtain S3 Srutis by the Sa-Ma series which proceeds by the ratios of 
498 tents, is entirely wrong. 

(7) To say that we derive the identical Swarams while proceeding by 702 and 498 cents in the 
two series is also wrong. 

(<?) His wrong system has nothing to do with the system of Santa Pedant. 

(9) We do not see whether sound has , at any time , been divided into Loukeekam and Vydee- 
kam But Geetams have been so divided with reference to their subject . 

We may notice in different places in his essays some remarks of his which a.e 
given in disparagement of others. 

In this essay read at the Fifth Conference he says as follows 

“ From this it will be seen that the beginnings.of Indian music have to be traced to the 
chanting of the hymns of Sama Veda by our ancestors in ancient times. While this fact is as 
clear as noonday light, it really passes strange, why professors of South Indian Music of the pre¬ 
sent day want to avoid the light and seek shelter in the darkness of lethargy. What is worse is, 
if any one among them picks up courage enough to find out the truth, he is branded by the others 
as a mad man, not because of any fault of his, but because the others can see nought with their 
jaundiced eyes. It is not till we have several such mad men in this country that there will beany 
scope for the dispelling of the darkness that envelopes us." 

Here he says that the 22 Srutis out of his 53 are obtained from the Sama 
Veda, that they ought to be in use in the music of South India, that they are sure and 
bright as daylight, but the professors of South Indian music avoid it and seek shelter 
in darkness. We have seen in the Tables how he hides the real Srutis obtainable by 
the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series and tries to establish the Srutis as 22. It is but just that to 
such a bright (?) intellect the professors of South Indian music appear to be blindl 
This reminds us of the bats which are in the habit of dwelling in dark'places with their 
heads aiways hanging downwards belittling the rays of the brilliant Sun ! Though 
he has had the privilege of hearing the beautiful master pieces of Kshetrignar, Tyaga- 
rajar, Venkatamakhi, Maha Vydyanatha Iyer and other great musicians, and precious 
Geetas like those Puns (umrsdr) selected from Thevaram and Thiruvachakam, it 
passes strange that he should make such statements. We hope that the musicians of 
South India will make a note of it. 

He says again in the same essay, 44 The Science of Music, as is the case with every other 
Science, is developing day by day, and, as such, new combinations of notes, sweet to the ear. 
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cannot but spring into existence from time to time. It will be beyond the power of anyone of us to 
make such combinations conform to cannons of Music divised by us, after all, with our imperfec¬ 
tions. Those that try to do so will but reduce themselves to the predicament of one who tries to 
make the head fit the cap ! The truth underlying the harmony of sounds as designed by Provi¬ 
dence is the same everywhere, and the professors of European music have, with much zeal and 
patient research, arrived at it. I have elsewhere dealt with the harmonic intervals they have 
fixed. The method we have adopted in finding out the Sruti-stages mentioned above is more or 
less a royal road." 

It is but natural that one who tries to hide the Swarams which stand out 
boldly as land marks in South Indian music with a view to suit the Sootrams of 
Sarnga Dev which try to establish 22 Srutis in the octave, should make such remarks. 
We who have studied for the past 12 years some of the systems of South Indian 
Music, noticed its downward tendency with regret, and the probability of its being 
completely destroyed owing to the admixture of Desikam. We have also been writing 
books from time to time on Srutis, the method of generating Ragas, the system of 
elaborating Prastharas and on Grahaswarams. We have submitted our views on the 
above subjects to eminent musicians of Karnatic music from time'to time and have 
obtained their approval. Mr. Shastrial, who is perfectly cognisant of the above fact, 
introduces his criticisms of our views here and there in his essays. We do not mean 
reproducing all of them here. We are glad he has been the means of bringing truth 
to light though he has been scorched in the act, just like the little stick, which is used 
for trimming a light, gradually gets itself burnt in the act. 

He says 11 that the truth underlying the harmony of sounds as designed by Providence is 
the same everywhere, and the professors of European music have, with much real patient research 
arrived at it ” 

We have seen that this 22 Srutis are not the result of the systems of | and } 
of the Europeans ; nor, do they conform to the natural series of Sarnga Dev. The sys¬ 
tem of arriving at such an irregular series is called by him “ a royai road ”, We draw 
the attention of South Indian musicians to this fact also. 

Again, in his essay read at the Fifth Conference he says, 

“ Venkatamakhin, an eminent professor of Indian, music, who flourished about 350 years 
ago, seems to have been brought up in the atmosphere of the above school. It was he who fixed 
for the first time, 1a frets employed in the Vina of the present day.” 

We have already dealt with (see Page 209.) Venkatamakhin, his work “Chathur- 
dandiprakasika” and the 72 Melakarthas mentioned there. Although there were con¬ 
flicting opinions in his time as regards the Srutis of South Indian music and the 
Dwavimsati Srutis, they seem to have been disregarded and the Melakarthas made 
entirely with the help of the Swarams in use in South Indian music. We must under¬ 
stand that the Vina which was thert in use was his chief help in making the Melams. 
It would be absurd to say that he arranged the Sw trams of the Vina to suit those 
Swarams used at present by European musicians. From the Silappadhikaram of 
Ilankovadigal written about 1800 years ago and from the Sootrams of Tolgauppyam 
dated many thousand years before that, we find that the Senkoti Yal which we see now 
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with 7 strings and the other kinds of Yal and the Swarasthanams of the present day 
were in use even then. In his attempt to establish the Dwavimsati Srutis of Saranga 
Dev who flourished 700 years ago, Mr. Shastrial says that the Vina and its Swarams 
(dated 8000 years ago) were made by Venkatamakhin who lived 250 years ago. 
Nothing can be more absurd thanithis. Of course, it is not expected that one should 
have a knowledge of everything. Yet, to be ignorant about the very ancient Vina and 
its Swara Sthanams, is inexcusable. We shall deal with the subject in detail ir» the 
Musical system of South India. 

He also gives a few criticisms in his essay at the Fifth Conference (Vide 
Pages 51, 52 and 53) on our remarks about the Vina and the Melams. which were made 
by us as regards Brahma, Vishnu, Rudra and Mahesa Melams in the First 
Conference. (Vide Pages 5 7, 58 and 59). They are quoted below :— 

“Gentlemen, 

I am sure the warm discussion that has been going on for the past hour and a half on 
the Ragam 41 Nattai" will be of great benefit to us. I ain really glad that you have all entered 
heartily into the discussion and have frankly given your opinions conflicting though they were 
in some points. 

I am sure such a sangam will be productive of some benefit at least* We heard with 
thankfulness the opinion of Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Row Avergal, and those of 
M* R. Ry. P* S. Sur.daram Iyer Avergal, h.a., l.t., that granting the existence of the 22 Srutis, 
in this Ragam the Ga and the Ni in Arohanam should be Kakaly Ni as in Ni Sa Ri Sa and in 
Avarohanam Pancha Sruti as in Ni Pa Dha Ni Pa. We also listened to the opinions of 
M. R. Ry. K* V* Sreenivasa Iyengar Avergal, on the subject slightly differing from them. I rise 
to say a few words just to emphasise the fact that there is no use of raising any objection to whal 
they said so long as we have not discussed the existence of the 22 Srutis. Though 1 was not 
prepared to say anything on the subject at this meeting, my main object being to listen to what 
others have to say, yet the thoughtful words of some of the speakers urged me on to give my 
views. 

It gives me great pleasure to acknowledge that Indian Music had attained great progress 
under the great sages of old. Four Melams have been mentioned by ancient writers tvs., Mahes- 
\ara Melam, Rudra Melam, Vishnu Mclam and Brahma Melam. 

We understand from the Bharatam of Aravath Navalar of Tiruperundurai that Agastyar 
mentions in his Bharatam that the ancient Rishis Vasishtar, Vcda-Vyasar, Bharadawajar and 
Satthiar received the 3a Ragams direct from Brahma to be used for the purpose of reciting the 
four Sacred Vedas (at the rate of 8 Ragams each for the' 4 Vedas). We might also see from 
Tamil Dictionaries at the present time, that they generally speak of 32 Tamil Ragams, their 
respective characteristic features and their relations with each other. These 32 Ragams are 
derived from the 12 Prakriti Swarams only. They are accounted for as follows 

16 Ragams generate when Suddha-Madhynmnm goes along with the four varieties of Ri 
and Ga, Dha and Nit and the other 16 generate when Prati Madhyamam goes with those varieties. 
This fact is generally recognised by all. 

Besides the 32 Melams mentioned above, 16 different varieties of Ragams generate from 
the combination of Vikrithi Swarams in Ri. v Ga., Dha., and Ni., thus creating 36 Ragams from 
the 6 varieties in each of Ri, Ga, Dha, and Ni with Suddha-Madhyamam, and another 36 Ragams 
with Prati Madhyamam HnaU 72 Ragams. The 12 Srutis are used in the 12 Sthanams. But owing 
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to the difference caused by the Vikriti Swarams they are generally calculated as 16. The 
Melam based upon the 16 Srutis is known as Rudra Mclam and the Veenai marked with those 
16 Srutis Rudra Veenai* Many of the Ragams in use at the present day are"*d£flved from this 
Mela Karta* The Ragam we are discussing at present generates from Jala Nattai which is the 
36th Mela Karta in the Rudra Melam. So we must first determine its Arohanam and Avaro- 
h an am in relation to this Mela Karta. Though the works of ancient writers consider the 
Arohanam to be Sampoornam and look upon Ga and Dha as Varjyams in Avarohanam, yet from 
Geetams in use we see that the practice is different, some considering Ri, Dha as Varjyams both in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam while others In Avarohanam only* It is our duty to reconcile these 
conflicting .ideas and to arive at some definite conclusion at least as regards Arohanam and 
Avarohanam. Even this will be of great use to students of Music. 

Moreover, there are many consonant Srutis which add beauty to a Geetam and which 
occur from time to time in the course of a Ragam. Brahma Mclam gives 11s the rules for deter¬ 
mining those consonant Srutis so that we might sing them and also recognise them while being 
sung. Phey are over 4,600 in number. The Ragam Nattai generates from the 1050th Mother 
Ragam known in the Brahma Melam. It is my jdea to publish in a book-form all the particulars 
about this Ragam as well as the 200 Vishnu Mela Karthas. All the possible consonant Srutis 
which could be sung in three Kalams will be found there. At our next meeting after discussing 
the existence of the 22 Srutis we may enter into the question of the using of the Ga and the Dha 
in Arohanam and Avarohanam in the Ragam, along with other particulars concerning it.” 

Mr. Shastrial who thinks that the above remarks of ours are open to criticism 
will be convinced of his false position if he would only note clearly what he has 
said in his essay and the remarks that are to follow. 

In his essay read at the Second Conference (Vide Report Page 52, 2nd Para) he says 
14 though the Tamil spoken language has many hard and soft vowel and consonant sounds yet we 
are wanting in many letters to represent the sounds fully. Although this is a matter which we all 
admit from experience, yet the general idea has prevailed that the Tamil language is perfect in its 
characters.” 

It is a fixed rule that the words of a language should be pronounced according 
to the sound indicated by individual letters. The letters which are silent in a word is a 
privilege reserved for the highly proficient scholars ! But in the Tamil language no such 
irregularity is found ; when words are introduced into the Tamil language from alien 
tongues they could not possibly conform to the grammatical rules of the language. 
We find no such mixtures in the classical works of ancient Tamil literature. 

Moreover the hard sounds «, u, p, u, and p which come after the soft letters 
«■, H, and «r appear to have lost their original hardness and to have acquired a 
third sound like Sanskrit characters. But we must remember that these sounds were 
not introduced into the Tamil language yesterday or the day before, but have existed 
from ancient times. We may see that in the following words the hard sound resembles 
that of Sanskrit characters14*15, GpAg, 

Cpicfa®, ud*uA, Cud*if.ft, tLcfaif., pfU»p, 1pfijv. rfjlfJ. Cpn,i#, Gai&n, 

cu&L|, jpbuft 4i&L|,u&ttu f grimu, a.&uft. vbuevw, CariLh, (fcftruA. par5, Cpsfrp**, pkfi, 

Coidrtfi, fcfrpjJi and the like. When we notice this, we see that he finds fault with the 
Tamil language being ignorant of the greatness and dignity of the language with the 
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existing characters is able to represent all sounds. He thinks highly of the use of fresh 
letters instead of making use of the existing letters in their proper places to represent 
proper sounds. In the same way, the hard sounds which come after the Tamil letter 
lose their hardness, obtain tlie sound of ha, the Sanskrit letter, and become more or less 
consonants in their sound. When we notice the Tamil words «r.“.<5, us.jpafhuirjpi, 
Uo\fi t j/S.jtosar, and jy.%*ir«r we are led to believe that there were six 
different letter sounds in use in Tamil from ancient times. The second and the fourth 
varieties of the Sanskrit letters, Ka,Cha, Ta, Tha and Pa are but the emphatic forms of 
the first and the third sounds. In the Tamil language we find inanimate consonants 
used in their place. Moreover, we find that many words in Tamil have very charming 
sounds and they have been so pronounced from time immemorial. After we got our¬ 
selves accustomed to write and talk Tamil style ('Tamil and Sanskrit the red coral and 
beads) we have begun to doubt whether words are Tamil or alien words. 

Just as a promissory note becomes time-barred after 3 years, a mortgage 
bond after 12 years, an hypothecation with enjoyment (othi), after 60 years and a per¬ 
manent lease, after 99 years, so the words that were borrowed into Tamil from alien 
tongues have become naturalised 'Jamil words in course of time. From this one must 
not suppose that there have not been enough words in the language for the Tamilians 
to make known their thoughts. 

In his essay on the 22 Srutis of Aryan music read at the Sixth Conference he 

says, 

“ Those who observe how words like •*«* the (eye), Q*eN (the ear). (tin* mouth) 
have been introduced into the Tamil language from Prakrit are enabled to judge how 
Sanskrit has been a feeder to the 'Tamil language for years” and again, “for one to 
attempt to bring into use something which has been destroyed, is like trying to establish 
ones right to a property by a copy of a document which had once been made null and 
void.” 

We have already noticed in Part I, the opinion of many scholars how Tamil is 
an independent language, how the Tamilians had attained a high degree of culture from 
the earliest times, how they had been rulers and know the art of government among 
other arts even in prehistoric times, and how the grammar of the language had attained 
such a perfect state so as to admit of no change even when kingdoms underwent many 
changes. We had also established the fact that at one time the whole of India had one 
language and one race of people, the Tamils, that the language was known as Pali in the 
North and Tamil in the South, that the admixture of many languages from people who 
came from the North-West gave rise to Prakrit, that because Sanskrit became a dead lan¬ 
guage owing to the rise of many Prakrit dialects a.number of scholars arose who made 
it their life-work to establish the Sanskrit language on a firm basis by collecting many 
words from different dialects, by devising a grammar for it and writing a number of 
Puranas, Itihasas and Shastras to support it. They preached a crusade in favour of 
the language and made so many commentaries and expositions that other languages 
were stifled in the competition. The word Sanskrit itself means “well made”. This shows 
that it was “ made up” of words from other languages and therefore was later in time. 
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Again, it is a custom to call a country or a ruled province after the particular 
language spoken there. So, we have Tamil Nadu, Sentamil Nadu, Koduntamil Nadu, 
the Tamil kings, the three kings speaking the three different Tamils, the Maharashtra 
king, the Mahratta country, the Telugu country, the Canarese province, the Hindu 
country, Bangalam, the Hindustani kingdom and the Malayalam country. But we 
have to search in vain for the expressions “ Sanskrit province ” or “ king of Sanskrit 
country.” If such countries existed they would surely have been found in the so called 
ancient Puranas. We ail know well that even Sanskrit scholars when they were 
children spoke the mother-tongue or the Vernacular of the country in which they were 
born, but never lisped in Sanskrit! We l^now very well that the birth place of 
Mr. Shastrial is Tanjore, a Tamil city ruled over by the Cholas who were one of the 
three kings of the countries where the three An gams of the Tamil language were 
fostered. We should like to ask him whether his mother while he was an infant taught 
him the sweet Tamil words like feeding a babe with milk and sugar or Sanskrit words. 
When he grew up a child was he delighted to hear sweet Tamil words or Sanskrit 
words ? Was not the Tamil language compi’ehensive enough for him to express his 
thoughts and obtain all his wants when he became a man ? This case is analogus 
to that of those excellent (?) men who forget their mothers after the advent of the 
wife ! We are at a loss to know from which scholar his mother learnt the words sm 
OP*®, tu/ruj, sir^jand the like. We do not blame him for extolling the Sanskrit language 
tor which he seems to have an admiration. But will the world have any high opinion 
of a man who despises the mother that gave him birth ? In Sanskrit we have no roots 
for sem, aiirtu, atrgj. 

When the Sanskrit language was first intended to be introduced they got 
hold of what are called 1 Nagari’ letters and had some rules framed for the use of the 
same. The characters of this newly formed language were known as 4 Devanagafi’ 
letters. The same eyes and ears which heard the words of Sir M. E. Grant Duff, 
Ex-Governor of Madras in his address to the Graduates of the University that 
41 when comparing the antiquity of the Dravidians with that of the Aryans, the latter 
may be compared to a Reuter’s telegram received a few minutes ago.” ! are still in 
existence. We wonder whether Mr. Shastrial was ignorant of this. We have dealt in 
Part I about the words that have been borrowed in different languages from Tamil. 

If he had accounted for these words also in the light of his own theory he would have 
been more consistent. We have given many instances to prove how words that are 
borrowed into a language from a primary one are found there with their original pre¬ 
fixes or suffixes or the body of the word itself lengthened, shortened or changed in 
some other way. There are many evidences to show that Tamil words like s*m f ms, 
sirw, stT0, &>*<$, iiru'i, Qmtu t Sir, p, Mm, Swu>, are found in* other languages with a few 
changes consequent on their peculiar sounds, that the first-language of Man is Tamil, 
that the first land occupied by Man was Lemuria, that the earliest countries were Tamil 
countries, that people became scattered in different countries from the Tamil country, that 
a number of years after the Tamils spread themselves in different countries speaking 
different languages and returned to India,Sanskrit language and literature came into use. 
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One sufficient proof for the above statement is that during the period of Asoka t i.e., 2000 
years ago, there were no Sanskrit inscriptions in stones of any kind. We were com¬ 
pelled to say a few words in Part I about the antiquity of the term “ (pjsfiiAp " in 
general and of “ &&& ’* in particular, to establish the fact that the Science of Music 

must have been originally in the Tamil language. So, we spoke at length on the Tamil 
language, the Tamil provinces, the Tamil kingdoms, the three Sangams and the 
literature thereof. When we examine the very ancient Tamil literature we are led to 
conclude that the theory of Dwavimsati Srutis written in Sanskrit by Sarnga Dev and 
other writers has been written in recent times as a result of misunderstanding. Mr. 
Shastrial who knows that we hold this view compares our attempt to that of the man 
“ who tried to establish his claims to a property by means of a document which had 
been made null and void.” Leaving alone the periods and kingdoms which are 
thought of beneath notice, modern research is bringing to light many things of anti¬ 
quity which excites our wonder. 

We cannot easily estimate the zeal and patriotism of those scholars who are 
engaged in such reseaches. Only such scholars can appreciate excellence of those 
Tamil works and not Mr. Sastrial whose knowledge is confined to literature which is 
as extensive as a little toy box ! Hence, he made such statements. This stigma 
on Tamil literature can soon be removed if the Tamilians would talk and write and 
preach purely in their own sweet language without allowing any admixture of foreign 
words which only mar its inherent beauty. 

Again, in his essay read at the Second Conference Mr. Shastrial says, 

“We who support a system do not rely mainly on reason and experience alone but are 
also guided by the literature on the subject." 

As usual, Mr. Shastrial uses the terms Sruti, Yukti and Anubhavam without 
knowing their meaning. The three results of actions, namely, Tliottram, Vriddhi and 
Layam correspond to the th-ee sources Manam, Vakku and Kayam. The same are 
otherwise known as the Sthoolam, Sookshmam and Karanam. Sruti, Yukti and 
Anubhavam must correspond to the above three. Yukti is connected with the Karana 
Sareera. Sruti is that which is spoken and heard. The Manam thinks, the Vakku 
gives expression to it in words and the accomplishment according to the expression 
forms the Anubhavam. That which is spoken by mouth is heard by the ears and is 
acted upon ; this when committed to writing becomes the Sruti. So it is clear that, of 
these steps, Yukti comes first and then Sruti and lastly Anubhavam. One who has no 
advanced Yukti of his own stands in need of a Sruti which embodies the Yukti of 
others. To one who examines the Srutis which contain the Yuktis of others, may 
strike a new Yukti which is not found in the Srutis. So, when the new Yukti is put 
into practice the previous Sruti becomes useless. Such new Yuktis and experiences 
are being formed from time to time, their author being God him sell. 

Does not Mr. Shastrial understand that the result of such new Yuktis and 
Anubhavam are being published as new Srutis day by day ? What is the earthly use 
of Srutis to one who has no Yukti ? A light is useful to one who walks about at night 
and who has no Anubhavam. When urgency requires many people walk about with- 
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out a light. In the same way, many have accomplished great things entirely by their 
own Yukti and without any guidance from Sruti. That which first originated from 
Yukti was then brought to experience and then written down as Sruti. Just as in 
nature we find different flowers with different fragrance and sweetness, so also Srutis 
have different kinds of usefulness to the world. How many Srutis have been which 
appeared in support of the Srutis and then dwindled away because they were not put 
into practice ! We do not know what the state of Indian music will be if we rest upon 
the old Srutis without creating new ones to suit our new Anubhavam. How can we 
trust those Srutis which only confound without enlightening us. It is not fair that we 
should-confound others. It is best that we should conform ourselves to the traditional 
views of eminent scholars of various countries who had attained a high state of 
efficiency in music. Though Mr. Shastrial lives in the midst of eminent Vidwans who 
have been born and brought up in the atmosphere of Karnatic music, yet like the man 
who could not quench his thirst though he is in the midst of water, he takes the 22 
Srutis first but finds no way out of it; then he takes .he system of Parijatam but finds 
it also unsatisfactory ; then he borrows two Srutis from Pythagoras and still keeps on 
to the number 22 ; then he flics off at a tangent to the 19 and 53 Srutis of the Wester¬ 
ners and mixes them all together and picks out 22 which he considers to be the Srutis 
of Karnatic music.! This only excites our laughter! Hut we shall find that our 
ancestors have not placed us in such a desperate plight. This may be understood by 
what follows. 
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Eighth. 

The view of M.R Ry. Panchapakesa Bhagavatar 
that the Dwavimsati Srutis of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram 
are the Srutis in use in South Indian Music. 

When we carefully analyse the view of the above Vidwan we find that it is 
entirely based upon the view of the previous writers, M.R.Ry. Subramania Sastrial. 
Moreover he looks upon the view of Mr. Shastrial as that ol his Guru and heartily 
supports him. Though his view does not in any way correspond either to the 
Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev or to the system ol Parijatam which proceeds by the 
Sa-Pa series, he emphatically declares that his view is the correct one, and that the 
Srutis of South Indian music ought to be as he declares. In spite of his great profi¬ 
ciency in Karnatic music he has been led away and deceived by the calculations of 
Mr. Shastrial. Though it is unnecessary to speak about the calculations of his Srutis, 
yet wc have to say a few words regarding it in order to dispel his confusion as well as 
that of some of his admirers. We note below a few important points from his essay 
read at the Fourth Conference. 

In the above essay read at the Fourth Conference he says as follows :— 

*‘That there arc 12 main Swarams in the octave is a fact accepted by all musicians 
including the Carnatic musicians. When wc enquire whether there arc only 1 2 Srutis or more 
in an octave we find that writers on Indian music speak about 22 of them in an octave. Although 
these 22 Srutis are not each of them so clearly discernible as the 1 2 main Swarams, yet the fact of 
their existence is conclusive from the fact that they occur severally in many Ragas. Our ancestors 
were sure about this and they ascribed to the seven Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Du a, Ni 
4 Srutis, 3 Srutis, 2 Srutis, 4 Srutis, 4 Srutis, 3 Srutis and 2 Srutis respectively. It is only the 
different combinations of these 22 Srutis we hear in Kirtanams-as well as instrumental music. 

I may prove this by taking the Vccna as the standard* When the Veeua is tuned for 
the purpose of playing, the note that is primarily sounded wc may take as »hc Shadjam. By 
placing our fingers over the frets in succession we obtain in order Koniala Rk, Tivra Rk, 
Komala Ga, Tivra Ga, Komala Ma, Tivra Ma, Pa? Komala Dha, Tivra Diia, Komala 
Ni and Tivra Ni. Thus wc obtain the 12 main Swarams. Thus we sec. that Sa and Pa do 
not admit of variety, whereas the other five Swarams arc capable of 2 varieties each thus giving 
the total 12. But as each of thd five varieties is further capable of 2 varieties according to the 
principle of Chala and Dhruva the total 22 Srutis may be easily accounted for, the Sapta Swa¬ 
rams being 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 respectively. These 22 Srutis are named in ancient books as 
follows:—(1) Tivra (2) Kumudvati (3) Manda (4) Chcndovati (5) Dayavati (6) Ranjani 
(7) Raktika (8) Rowdri (9) Krodha (10) Vajrika (t 1) Prasarini (12) Preethi (13) Marjnni (14) Kshithi 
(15) Raktika (16) Sandecpani (17) Alapini (18) Madanthi (19) Rohini (20) Ramya (21) Oogra and 
(22) Kshobhini. According to this if each of the Srutis Rk, Ga, Ma, Dha, Ni admit of 4 varieties 
with the inclusion of Sa and Pa they make 22. 

If wc are to calculate how many Sruti Sthanams are found in an octave we may never 
come to the end of it. if a Sruti may admit of many minute varitics. But if we proceed by the 
Sa-Pa series we will have to stop with the 12 Srutis (Sa, Pa, Re, Diia, Ga, Ni, Ma, 
Re (Komala), Dha (Komala), Ga (Komala), Ni (Komala), Ma (Komala) and Sa and thus 
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get disappointed. But the mystery of it could only be understood by an instrument 
I have made called Nadamani. Before I discovered this instrument I myself was wallowing in a 
pool of doubt. But I am very thankful to say that my doubts have all been v enttrely cleared by 
Brahmasri Subramania Sastrial. I must here mention how. Sastrial spent a good deal'of his time 
and energy in solving this mystery, all with disinterested motive of the welfare of the Sabha. He 
was not only satisfied in acquiring the knowledge himself by his minute researches but also ex¬ 
plained the whole thing to me and cleared my doubts. If any one in this Sabha is deserving of 
any recognition of merits, it is he. He is worthy of such a distinction. 

Now to proceed to the way of obtaining the 22 Srutis, Dcvadattan proceeded upwardsby 
fifths or by Sa-Pa series and another man Danavadattan proceeded downwards by the same 
series and they met at the 54th place (Sa) having set their foot on 53 different places. So, we see 
there are 53 minute Srutis in an octave- Of these on some principle 23 have been selected. The 
principle is to proceed by 12, as i, 13, 25, 37, and 49 and select a Sruti at that place. The next 
number being 6i, they deducted 53 from 61 (obtaining 8), and then proceeded from 8 on the same 
principle 8, 20, 39, 44, fixing a Sruti there and so on obtaing the 22 important Srutis. 

I am placing before you a plan arranged in the form of a lotus flower, where the Srutis 
can be distinctly seen. Those who practise these 53 Srutis daily will become musical experts." 

Mr. Bhagavatar starts with giving the names of the 12 Swarams. In which 
Sastram do we find these names of the Swarams for the 12 Sthanams ? Can Mr. Shas- 
trial quote chapter and verse in support of the names ? The names that have been 
given to these Srutis in works like “ Sangeeta Ratnakaram", “ Shadraga Chandrodayam ", 

“ Ragavibodham ", “ Swaramelakalanidhi," “ Chathurdandiprakasika", “ Sangeeta 

Saramritam" and “ Sangeeta Parijatam" are given in the form of a Table by M.R.Ry. 
Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar in his essay read at the Fourth Conference(Pp. 57 to 6i ). 
Our readers are referred to T‘able 26. There we shall find that no names are given for the 
5th, 6th, 18th and the 19th Srutis. The names of some of the other Sthanams also are 
conflicting. Leaving out of consideration the names Laghu, Mridu, Poorva and Suddha v 
which convey the >*me meaning, if we notice the Sruti Sthanams, we find that there is 
no unanimity in soV. e places. On the whole, four Sthanams are nameless. But he has 
taken the 12 Veena Swarams of the author of Parijatam as the chief ones. We do not 
there find the names which Mr. Bhagavatar ascribes to them. The names of other 10' 
Swarams do not correspond with the names given to them by others. Again, he commits 
this mistake being ignorant of the fact that there is not the slightest connection between 
the Swarams arising from the 22 Srutis and those given in Parijatam. How can we ex¬ 
pect unanimity in other names when the names of Pa and Ma are different in different 
writers ? As the terms Tivram and Komalam mean a slight -increase or decrease to a 
fixed Swaram, it is clear that there must be other Swarams. If the 2nd Sruti is Komala 
Ri and the third Suddha Ri,the fourth should be Tivra Ri. The same principle 
should apply to other Srutis also. Such mistakes occur because one is not sure which 
are the fundamental Srutis and which the minute derived ones. 

The numbers 4, 3, 2,4, 4, 3, 2 when added give us 22. The author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram says that these are the Srutis in an octave or rather the Sapta Swarams 
of the octave. From that, it is clear that the Sapta Swarams should have the intervals 
shown in 4, 3> 2,4,4, 3, 2. Moreover, Sarnga Dev distinctly says that in an octave the 
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22 Sthanams should gradually rise and should obtain their fixed intervals without 
allowing the possibility of any other Swaram in the middle. But Mr. Bhagavat >r com¬ 
pletely changes the interval system of Saranga Dev, namely, 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 and gives 
a new one, 1, 4, 4, 4, 1,4, 4 Here he converts the Sa and Pa with 4 Srutis each into 
single Srutis, and the Ri, Ca, Dha and Ni with 2 or 3 Srutis each into 4 Srutis each. 
This is a case of humbling the exalted and exhalting others instead. We have reason 
to doubt whether Mr. Shastrial has perverted the Sootrams of Sarnga Dev also just 
as he did with those of Parijatam 1 Again, there is not the slightest resemblance between 
intervals like, 1, 10, 18, 23, 32, 41, 49 and 54, and 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3 and 2. 

Mr. Shastrial who declared that we should not be led away by our reasoning 
and experience bu< should be guided by written works, completely changes the view of 
Sarnga Dev and makes his admirers to follow his intervals 1, 4, 4, 4, 1, 4, 4* Besides 
'this, Mr. Bhagavatar declares that the i2Swaramsof the Veena obtained by the Sa-Pa 
system, namely, Sa, Pa, Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni, Ma, Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni, Ma and Sa have com¬ 
pletely confounded him. He makes bold to say this in spite of his own conviction that 
the 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa system are the very life of Karnatic music, that 
from time immemorial they have been fixed in the Veena, the celestial instrument and 
are a testimony to every one. 11 has become a custom amongst the people of the 
Karnatic country that one who is a proficient musician may say anything he likes 
which will be swallowed by others. If each one gives a different opinion according to 
one's own fancy what will be the fate of the remnant of the Karnatic music that is still 
left to us ? He says that all that is subtle in music could be understood by means of 
the Nadamani, an instrument which he has himself constructed. When we examined 
this instrument in person we found it to be one where the frets were arranged as in a 
Tambura according to his owii measurement but which sounded only false notes 1 
There were 22 frets in it arranged in disorder. Karnatic Ragas could neither be played 
in it nor sung to it. We are obliged to pass the same judgment on this instrument just 
as we said that the calculations about 22 Srutis given by Mr. Shastrial were neither 
those of Sarnga Dev nor were they in accordance with the experience of Karnatic 
musicians. On the other hand it is like the Kurali which came to spoil the eminent 
view of Sarnga Dev and the dignity of Karnatic Ragas. These gentlemen gave the 
calculation for the 22 Srutis in accordance with the theory of Nagoji Row to start with, 
then proceeded to pick out the 1st, 5th, 6th, 9th, 10th Sthanams out of the 53 Srutis 
which they declared were found in the octave. But at the third opportunity they used 
dots instead of frets to fix the Swarasthanams knowing that they would be compromised 
ed if they used frets! Supposing they commit themselves to another theory, we wonder 
what name they will give it! Mr. Bhagavatar has spared no pains to explain the pro¬ 
cess of obtaining the $3 subtle Srutis in the octave with a view to glorify his Guru, Mr. 
Shastrial. W r e give him credit for generosity of mind which seems to have been very 
much pleased not only at his own success in establishing his theory but was anxious 
that others should also enjoy the same happiness. But it would have been of real use, 
if he had propounded a right theory and taught it to others. 

We criticise below his 22 Srutis pointing out the errors in his calculations. 
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He says 11 Beginning from Sa Devadattan proceeded upwards by fifths. In the 
same way, another person Danavadattan proceeds downwards from the top Sa by fifths. 
Each proceeded 53 steps and stopped at the Sa which was the 54th Sthanam.” ' 

This is something to be specially noted here. He first states that a Sthayi 
comes to an end after 12 Swarams if we proceed by the Sa-Pa series. He declares 
in the same breath that it is very misleading. But again he has recourse to the 
same system. Men of understanding know that the Sa-Pa system will give only 
12 Swarams in the octave. But as there is a minute difference between the sounding of 
fifths and their proportionate length of wire, slight difference gathers momentum at 
every step and becomes such an appreciable quantity as to create difference in the 12 
Swarams. Only men endowed with musical ear can appreciate this. However, we 
have not yet come across any system where the sounding of a fifth and its mathematical 
calculations are exactly alike. If there had been such a system, he would not have said 
that the Sa-Pa system ever confounded him. It is certain that the relation between Sa 
and Pa is as important, and as consonant as the relation between a husband and the 
wife, the king and the subjects, the sour taste and the sweet, lamp and the oil, the 
flowing canal and its draining channel, and the body and the life. They are the funda¬ 
mental swarams from which every other swaram originates. Though Brahmam is the 
first cause of all external appearance, nothing is possible without Maya the Sakti. In 
the same manner, though Sa be the fundamental Swaram, yet no consonance can result 
unless Pa, which is nearly half as much again in sound as the Sa, sounds in perfect 
concord with it. In the same manner Sa and Ma are next in consonance as one is nearly 
half of the other in length of wire and in sound they stand in the relation of 1 to i| nearly. 
The intervals Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma in an ascending scale become Sa-M a and Sa-Pa respec¬ 
tively and Ma-Sa and Sa-Ma in the descending scale. Just as these Swarams stand out 
prominent in the ascending and descending scales they stand out marked in Ragams also. 
Any Ragam without the Swarams Ma and Pa will be insipid. We determine the other 
Swarams having these two as the standard. All the ancient treatises on music declare 
that there are four Srutis between Ma and Pa. All the trouble arose ©wing to our 
inability to determine these four Srutis. The intervals Sa to Ri have the same relation 
as Ma to Pa as regards sound. For example, let u$ substitute Pa-Ri for Sa-Pa. Then 
Pa stands for Sa, then the top Sa stands in the relation of Sa to Ma. The Tara Sa 
becomes Ma. If we take its fifth or Sa-Pa in the ascending scale it is Pa-Ri ; and in the 
descending scale it is Sa-Ma. The Ri that occurs between these two fifths must stand 
in the relation of Ma to Pa. So there must be 4 Srutis between Sa and Ri just as 
there are 4 Srutis between M a and Pa. This is the fundamental rule by which all 
Swarams are derived. Being ignorant of this fundamental rule, one gives 3 Srutis bet¬ 
ween M a and Pa and another two Srutis; they not only give conflicting opinions in 
measurement and calculation, but try to prove on paper what they should practically 
demonstrate. As they were unable to get at the right way of determining these 
Swarams, one gave 22 Srutis, another 25, a third 27, and others 53 Srutis in the octave. 
Just as there is a whirlpool at the top surface when water goes under a bridge, there 
was a great whirlpool of doubt between the ascending and the descending scales. Just 
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as the dried leaves that are caught in the whirlpool are tossed about here and there* so 
was the fate of these writers* We pity Mr. Bhagavatar who is also caught in this 
whirlpool in spite of his eminence ih South Indian music. We do not know how 
many more there are in the same pitiable plight. 

Only those who are confounded will acknowledge that there are 53 Sthanams 
in the octave when we proceed by the Sa-Pa system. As there is a slight difference 
between the calculation for Sa-Pa and its length of wire |, learned men advocate that 
in tuning the fifths we should make it slightly flatter than a perfect fifth. In other 
words, they say, that tuning should be done by ear and not by arithmetical minuteness. 

When we proceed by fifths in an octave, that is by {. (|) a , (l) 1 and so on* we 
have to double the measurements of the Swarams occurring in the higher octave; then 
we shall find that there will be more than 22 Srutis in the octave. These measurements, 
again, will never come in a regular order, but backwards and forwards. This may be 
seen from Tables 8, 9 and 10. 

We shall give below a suggestion to find out how many Swarams will result 
in an octave when we proceed by the Sa-Pa series, but that the number could never 
be 53. Let us divide an octave into 1200 cents. Everybody thinks that Sa to Pa is 13 
Srutis, and that its length of wire is f of the whole. Proceeding by fifths the 13th 
Sruti should be obtained at the 13th step. If our friend Devadattan proceeds by fifths 
he ought to put his first step on the 13th Sruti. and then at the 4th which is 13th from 
the 1st and after that oh the following steps 13, 4, 17, 8, 21, 12, 3, 16, 7, 20, 11, 2, 
15, 6, 19,10, 1, i 4 , 5, 18, 9, 22. He will then come back to the place he started from. 
Now, if according to their theory, we add Sa and Pa to the 20 Srutis belonging to Ri 
Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni we get the 22 Srutis'. These Swarams appear also to satisfy the 
rules of Vadi and Samvadi. In the same way, when Sa to Ma is 9 Srutis if Sa and Pa 
are^added to the 20 Srutis of Rr, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni we get the 22 Srutis. 

Now, when we proceed by | from Sa, we get 701*955 cents out of 1200 for 
Pa. If we proceed over the octave deducting 1200 at each step, the 13th Sruti gives 
us 701*955 cents, the 4th Sruti 203*910 cents, the 17th Sruti 905*865 cents, the 8th Sruti 
407*820 cents, and Ma, the 9th Sruti gives us 341-055 instead of 498 045, in other words 
157 cents less. What is the use of saying we obtain the 22 Srutis in such an irregular 
way ? The criticism of this system, the cents calculation and Srutisthanams are 
given in Table 11 page 294. 

In Table 9 page 288, we may find that the 22nd Sruti has 1043*010 cents. 
This ought to be 1200 cents. But it is 157 cents less or in other words some Srutis 
have been left out Again, in the Sa-Ma series, the 22nd Sruti has 157 cents more 
than 1200. Here we get a few Srutisthanams more. Seeing we get some Srutis 
less in the Sa-Pa series and some more in the Sa-Ma series when we proceed by | and 
} respectively, we-clearly understand that there must be some other measurement for 
the two series and not | and f. Everybody will acknowledge that Sa-Pa is f and Sa- 
Ma is These two Swarams are known to everybody. So, if we want to arrive at 
22 Srutis in an octave according to the system of Sarnga Dev we must have a different 
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measurement for Sa and Pa. So, we must first determine the measurement of Sa-Pa 
and Sa-Ma if we want to derive 22 Srutis in the octave. 

If 1200 cents are distributed equally among 22 Srutis we get 54^ for each 
Sruti. Then Ma which has nine Srutis should have 54^ x 9 or 490*9 cents, and Pa 
with 13 Srutis should have 709*1 cents. Then the 22nd Sthanam in both the series 
will end with 1200 cents. Their cents, measurement, and Srutisthanams with the 
names of Srutis will be found in the Table of Sarnga Dev given later on. 

It is only when we proceed by f and } that in tlie 1 ith Sthanam of the Sa-Pa 
series we get 524 cents, and in the same Sthanam of the Sa-Ma series 678} cents, 
with'a difference of 157 cents. But if we look at the Table of Sarnga Dev we shall find 
that the iv Sthanams of the two series get 600 cents each and that 521} cents come 
before 600 and 678^ after 600. When there is such an easy royal road why should 
Mr. Bhagavatar confound himself with his 53 Sthanams ? Perhaps this is an example 
of the Dharma of this Kali Yugam ! 

We can never arrive at the Dwavimsati Srutis if Pa and MAare taken as } and 
Mr. Shastrial who found that this did not give him his 22 Srutis makes 18+13=31 ; 
31 - 22=8 instead of 9: and 19+ 13=32; 32 - 22=9 instead of 10! (Vide Table 8 page 286); 
will 22 taken from 31 give us 8, and 22 taken from 32 give us 9? If he errs in one 
place it would not matter much. He left out two of the Srutis of the Sa-Pa series and 
made them 22. His admirers not knowing that this was a dodge to get at the number 22 
got confounded. We have dwelt very clearly on this subject in our remarks on Mr. Shas- 
trial's theory of Srutis. If we take a measurement which will never give us the 22 
places we may go on until Doomsday without coming to an end! When such is the 
case, if he says that there are 53 subtle Srutis in the octave, that our ancestors have 
known and marked these to be the results of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series and that 
they have picked out 22 of them here and there, how could other people swallow such 
a pill I Only silly people will be taken in. Do we read in any of the ancient works on 
music that our ancestors believed in it ? Does it stand to reason ? Can it be practi¬ 
cally demonstrated and proved by any one in the world ? Will men of understanding 
accept a theory which is contrary to Sruti, Yukti and Anubhavam ? 

The 53 Srutis and their names are something like the following myth which 
might easily deceive silly people-There were three royal princes who were well 
known for their courage and good disposition. They lived in the city of nowhere 
(Soonyam). Two of the three were never born while the third was never even con¬ 
ceived in the womb!! 

However, we give below a circle showing the 53 Srutis and other details. 
He picks out 22 Srutis out of these 53, calls them by fancy names such as Dhenuka, 
Chetika, Chotika, Kodika, Nadika and Mayika! If all the 53 names were written out 
this will also become a huge Shastram just as 53 is an improvement on 22 1 We will 
not then require anything else to* destroy Karnatic music 1 We have already shown in 
Table 11 (p. 294) the method of arriving at the 53 Srutis by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
series and the system of Selecting 22 out of them. We might see there clearly that the 
resultant Swarams of the two series do not agree with each other. 
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We nay see below the circle of Mr. Bhagavatar which is divided into 53 
compartments to show how the Srutis are obtained by the Sa-Pa series. Therein we 
might also see how the 2a Srutis are obtained by the ascending and descending series 
of the Sa-Pa system. 

TABLE 21. 

The Chakaram showing how the Dwavimsati Srutis are obtained while 
Devadattan conies round by the right from the 1st or the 54th place by the 
Sa-Pa series and Danavadattan comes round by the left in the same way. 

(Chakram). 
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When we notice this Chakram we find that there is not the slightest connec¬ 
tion between the system of Mercator, Poole, White, Bosarfquet &c., which divides 
an octave into 53 equal parts giving 31 to Sa-Pa and 22 to Sa-Ma, and the system of 
Mr. Bhagayatar which says that 53 Sthanams are obtained in an octave where Sa-Ga 
is 4, Sa-Pa | and Sa-Ma {. The Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series come to perfection after 53 
Sthanams while in this system we get sometimes mere and sometimes less than 53 
Sthanams which have either 4 cents more or 4 cents lesa ( Vide Table 11 p. 294). While 
working towards the object of establishing the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev they 
commit themselves to the $3 Srutis which is completely antagonistic to his system and 
say (hat the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma system was the one in use among the ancients. We 
shall note below liow this entirely conflicts with the system of Sarnga Dev. They 
attach so much importance to written Sruti but are entirely unconscious of the fact that 
flieir view is against Sruti and that they spoil the existing Srutis. This may be seen 
from their essays. 

We must particularly observe the following so that we might clearly under¬ 
stand the 21st figure, the Chakram. 

1. The numbers in the first line of the outer edge of the Chakram point out the 
53 Srutis. 

2. In the second line may be seen the Sruti-steps which Devadattan takes by 
the Sa-Pa system in the ascending series proceeding by 31s. For example, he 
proceeds from the 1st step to the 2nd or 32nd place, and thence to the 3rd or 10th place 
which is 31st from it, and thence to the 4th or 41st place which is 31st from it, coming 
round by the right. 

3. The third line gives the Srutisthanams which he obtains by the descend¬ 
ing series proceeding round the left by 31s. For example, proceeding backwards from 
the 54th place by 31s, he places his second step at 23, the third step at 45 and the fourth 
step at 14 and so on. 

4. The fourth line gives the Sthanams we obtain by the Sa-Ga series pro¬ 
ceeding by 17s. For example, the second step is at 18, the third at 35, the fourth at 
.52, the fifth at 16 and so on. 

5. In the fifth line of the Chakram, the top figures indicate the 12 Swara- 
sthanams of the Sa-Ma series, and the bottom figures the 12 Swarasthanams of the 
Loukika Sampradayam. 

6. The sixth line gives the Srutis of the Swarams which correspond to the 
names of the 22 Srutis found in the seventh compartment. 

When we minutely observe these we shall find that there is no difference bet¬ 
ween these and those found in Table 11 page 294. He has. picked out the. 11 Sruti¬ 
sthanams of the ascending Sa-Pa series and the first 11 Swarasthanams of the sanie 
series-while descending. We have clearly dealt with tLese 2* Svarrsthanams obtained 
in the'ascending and descending series of the Sa-Pa system, their cents calculation 
and have pointed out how they never come to an end within the.octave. We have also 
stated how tjjese is no connection between the modern system of proceeding by { and } 
and the system of Sarnga Dev proceeding by Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma. It, is clearly seen 
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that they vainly attempted to get the calculations right by multiplying the fractions and 
fell back upon the method of setting it right by adding and subtracting the Sruti- 
sthanams! Tbe 22 Swarams must end in the octave by both the Sa-Pa and the Sa- 
Ma systems. Instead of showing the right calculation by which these series end with¬ 
in the octave, they pick out the first 11 in the Sa-Pa series and another 11 in the Sa- 
Ma series and reject the rest! What is the earthly use of such a system ? To say 
that this is the view of the ancients, and that they did the same, is absurd. 

While Devadattan proceeded by the Sa-Pa series or by 31s, he came to grief 
at the 12th step and fell into a pit which was not found in the Dwavimsati system ! In 
the same manner, Danavadattan proceeding backwards slipped at the 13th step which 
was against the.Dwavimsati system and his fate is still unknown! • So we find they will 
never reach the surface again if they try to come up by the Dwavimsati steps or S3 
steps! With the exception of the first 11 steps of either of them, we are afraid whe¬ 
ther the other Sthana Sancharas are like the Athichara Sancharam of the nine planets! 
The steps which they take and their mathematical calculations may be seen from the 
following table. 

TABLE 22 


Showing how the first Eleven Sthanams of the steps of Devadattan and 
Danavadattan while proceeding by the Sa-Pa series right and left have no 
connection whatever with the Dwavimsati Srutis. 


I. Tht pragrMS §1 DmSattaa fry tfc« rljfet. 
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1 

8 

a 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


1 + 81 = 

38+81-53= 
10+31 = 

41 + 31-63= 
19 + 31 = 

50+31-63= 
88 + 31 — 63= 
6+31 = 

37+31-58= 
15+31 = 


1 

Chandovati 

39 

Alapini 

10 

Rowdri 

41 

U(fra 

19 

Priti 

50 

Manda 

98 

Rakta 

6 

Ranjani 

37 

Rohini 

15 

Vajrika 

46 

teevra 


1 

8 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 


1+53-31 = 

i 

33 + 53-31 = 

45 

45 -31 = 

14 

14+63-81 = 

Ea 

36 -81 = 

m 

5 + 63-31 = 


87 + 63 - 31 = 

H 

49 -81 = 

18 

18 + 53-31 = 

40 

40 -31 = 

9 

9 + 58-31 = 

81 


Chandovati 

Maijani 

Ksbobhini 

Krodha 

Madanti 

Dayavati 

Kihiti 

Kumudvati 

Praaarani 

Ramya 

Raktika 

Sandipani 


46+81-53= 
84+ 81-68= 
8+31 = 


84 

8 

33 


Govinda 
■ » 


•1 


31 -31 = 
63 -31 = 
38 + 63- 31 = 


0 

83 


Govinda 

h 


44 
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In the first part of the Table is shown how the ix Sthanams are obtained 
while Devadattan proceeds by 31s and how he gets no further Sthanams to rest his tired 
feet. In the second part we show how Danavadattan comes to grief in the same way 
after the 1 ith step proceeding backwards. The ancients never contemplated a system 
like this nor did they pick out the 22 from the 53. It is clearly seen that this system is 
alien to South Indian music. 

Again, if we notice the intervals of the Srutis given in the Chakram we find 
they are very irregular, and this is contrary to the use of Srutis in South Indian music. 
We have already dwelt at length on these points in our criticism of the previous essay. 

Again, having first impressed the fact that if Devadattan proceeded by the Sa- 
Pa system and Danavadattan by the Sa-Ma series right and left they would go through 
5^ steps and end the octave. Mr. Shastrial found later on that this system could not 
stand ; and therefore he now suggests to his admirers that even' if they proceeded by the 
Sa-Ga system they would end the octave in the same number of steps. Just as $ or 
Sa-Pa and f or Sa-Ma series do not support the Srutis of Sarnga Dev, the system of 
| or Sa-Ga also does not help him in any way. 

We have from the very beginning criticised the number of vibrations of 
the Ga (4th Sruti) obtained while proceeding by He gave 300 as the vibrations 
while it ought to be 303J. We have to repeat the same criticism here as regards cal¬ 
culation of cents. The Ga with 300 vibrations gets 386-314 cents. He says he obtains 
all the Srutis while proceeding thiswise by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. We may 
see from the appended table that the Sa-Ga series will never be satisfactory, just as the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are, in giving 22 Srutis. 

We shall have to specially note the Sa-Ga system in the fourth compartment 
oi the Chakram as it is a novel one. But this is nothing new as it has already been 
stated in line 19 of page 40 of the Third Conference report where it is known as 1J or 
Gandhara Sruti. 

Here, knowing that the Ma-Pa, Tara Sa and other Sthanams are not obtained 
with the right measurement, he tries to prove their correctness by the Chakram. 

Sa-Ga or J should proceed by 386-315 cents at each step. In Table 23 we 
give the cents for all the 53 Srutis proceeding by the Sa-Ga series. 

Here, while we go on multiplying 386-315 by numbers 1, 2. 3, 4, 5 all excess 
over 1200 are noted. The 54th Sruti or Tara Sa should end in 1200 cents whereas we 
get 74-695 cents in excess. In the second part of Table 23 the Srutis are arranged in 
the order of their cents. In other words, the respective measurement of each of the 53 
Srutis is noted. Of these, the Sa-Ma or the 22nd Sruti gets 502 for 498-450 or 4 cents 
more. Again, the 32nd Sruti or Pa (}) gets only 690-520 cents for 702 or 11 cents less. 
The 54th Sruti or Tara Sa has 1175-765 for 1200 or nearly 24 cents less. The Sa-Ga 
or the 18th has 362-800 cents. But if Sa-Ga or | occurs as the 19th Sruti what shall we 
say of such an irregular system ? Or else, it would be absurd to say that Sa-Ga proceeds 
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TABLE 23 

Showing that 53 Srutis are obtained in the Sa-Ga serics=j or 386*315 cents 

according to Mr. Shastrial and Mr. Bhagavatar 


Swarams that are obtained when $a-Ga = 
| and the interval between Srutis is 

386'315 cents. 

.. .- 

1 0 19 953-670 ! 37 I 707-340 


2 386-315 20 139 985 

3 772-630 21 526-300 


38 1093 655 

39 279-970 



4 1168-945 22 912615 40 666-285 

5 345-260 23 98-930 41 1052-600 

6 731-575 24 485-245 42 238 915 

7 1117-890 25 871-560 43 625-230 

8 304-205 ! 26 57-875 44 1011-545 

9 690-5201 27 444-190 45 197-860 

i 

10 1076-8351 28 830-505 46 584-175 

11 263-150 29 16-820 47 970-490 

12 649-465 30 403-135 48 156-805 

13 1035-780 31 789-450 49 543-120 

14 222-096 32 j 1175-765 50 929-435 

15 608-410 33 ' 362-080 51 115-750 

16 994-725 34 | 748-395 52 ! 502-065 

17 181-040 35 j 1134-710 53 888-380 

i 

18 567-365 36 ! 321-025 54 74-696 


by 17 steps. A system which gives 24 cents less in one place and 75 cents more 
in another to 1 are Sa must certainly be completely wrong. Men of understanding, of 
course, will never be misled. 
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Again* there is not the slightest connection whatever between these 53 
Srutisthanams and the Sama Veda, Vydeeka and Loukeeka Samprajjayas. The Srutis 
agree less in the Sa-Ga system than they do in the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 

In the Sa-Ga series the Tara Sa gets 74*695 cents more than 1200. When we 
arrange the Srutis of the above series in a regular order we get the cents for the fourth 
Sruti. But in their 53 Srutis this occurs as the 3rd of the 9 Srutis of Ri. While there 
is such a difference in calculation how would one believe that there are the same 
Sruti Sthanams in the Sa-Ga series as are obtained in the other two series ? 

TABLE 24. 








m 


We have seen that the above theory of the 22 Srutis will never hold good. 
According to Sarnga Dev there will be 22 Srutis in the octave, Sa to Pa being 13, and 
Sa to Ma 9. The following table shows his system very clearly. 

1. The first line from outside shows the numbers of the 22 Srutis. 

2. The second line of the first compartment gives the number of the Srutis 
obtained by the Sa-Pa series. It shows the Srutisthanams obtained by adding 13 and 
subtracting 22 wherever the number exceeds 22 ; for example, we have 13 as the first 
Sthanam, 13+13=26; 26-22=4 as the 2nd, 44-13=17 as the 3rd step and so on. 

3. The third line shows the Srutisthanams of the Sa-Ma series. That is 
9 has been added to each, and wherever the total exceeded 22,22 has been subtracted. 

These two series correspond to the Sruti system of Sarnga Dev. The calcula¬ 
tion of cents for these Srutis and their measurements may be clearly seen in the system 
of Sarnga Dev which is given below. When we definitely obtain 22 Srutis by the two 
series there is no necessity for a new system which takes 11 from the Sa-Pa series and 
11 from the Sa-Ma series. As there is a difference between the systems of # and {and 
the Dwavimsati system of Sarnga Dev an attempt was made to mix together the Srutis 
of modern Karnatic music and the result was a curious admixture. 

The 22 Srutis are obtained at the 13th Sthayi in the Sa-Pa series. The same 
result at the 9th Sthayi in the Sa-Ma series. If Mr. Bhagavatar, who says that Pa 
is the 13th Sruti and Ma the 9th would only use his observation, all his doubts will 
clear in an instant like the dew before the rising Sun. Leaving this he says we pro¬ 
ceed 31 Sthayis by the Sa-Pa series and 22 by the Sa-Ma series. Kven proceeding by 
such a method, does his octave come to an end by the 22 Srutis ? No. Why then 
should he advocate this measurement ? That the 53 steps are Srutisthanams is not 
advocated in any of the musical works of our ancestors. Perhaps he was led away by 
the Western scientists like Thompson, Mercator, Poole, etc., who say that all the minute 
Srutis used in music may be easily derived if we take Sa-Pa to be 9, Pa-Ki to be 8, 
Ri-Dha to be 9, and Ni-Ga to be 5. Was he consistent even there ? He changed it into 
a new system 9, 8, 5,9, 9, 8, 5. What is to become of the system of Sangeeta Katna- 
karam ? If people like Mr. Shastrial and Bhagavatar who swear by existing Srutis 
do this, what shall we say about others ? We give due credit to Mr. Bhagavatar and 
his Guru Mr. Shastrial who were anxious to do good to the world by establishing the 
22 Srutis by hiding a few of the Srutis actually in use in South Indian music. 
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Ninth. 

The theory of M. R. Ry. Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar Avl. 
that the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev 
and the Srutis of South Indian music are identical. 

When we note the essence of the essay of Mr. Bhagavatar read at the third 
Conference, we find that out of the 22 Srutis which he says he obtained by a new 
method, 17 are those of Deval and 15 are those of Nagoji Row. It is best not to take 
any notice of his theory because he has followed the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma system of 
the above two writers and has said nothing new. However, some of the other mem~ 
bers of the Tanjore Sangeeta Sabha may be mislead as regards the Srutis in use in 
South Indian music believing some of his Sootrams to be Shastraic. If such a thing 
happened, even the remnent of what is pure in Karnatic music may be completely des¬ 
troyed. So we think it necessary to prove from his essay that the Dwavimsati Srutis 
are not the ones in use in South Indian music- Hence the necessity of criticising him. 
It is more for the sake of his admirers than for anything else. 

He says in his essay read at the 3rd Conference 

2. “ All the following works on music unanimously declare that the Srutis are but 32. 
These works are Sangeetha Ratnakaram, Ragavibodham, Swaramelakalanidhi, Sangeeta Parijatam, 
Shadraga Chandrodayam, Chaturdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritam. In some parts of 
the above works it is distinctly stated that there could be neither more nor less than 2a Srutis. 

3. I shall let you know of an easy method which I found out. so that any one might easily 
understand the 22 Srutis. 

4. Take a Tambur with a metallic string. Tighten the string by the Merus at each end. 
Having the centre of this string as the standard all the Srutis may be derived, whatever the length 
of the string might be. The sound of this string when struck gives us the standard Swaram 
Adhara Shadjam. 

5. If the string be divided into two parts and a pen-knife be placed in the centre, the 
octave to the first Sa will sound on either side of the penknife. 

6. If the string be divided into 3 equal parts and the knife be placed at the end of the 
first part, the Pa will sound on the right side and Tara Pa on the led. 

7. If the wire were divided into 4 equal parts then Suddha Ma will sound at the end of 
the first part on the right side, and Atitara Shadjam on the left. 

3 . In the same way the division of it into 5 equal parts will give us Antara Gandharam 
and Atitarantara Gandharam. 

9. Likewise Sadharana Ga and Atitara Pa will result from a division of the wire into 6 
equal parts. 

10. We have now arrived at 5 'out of the 22 Sthanams, namely (1) Sa, (2) Pa, (3) Suddha 
Ma, (4) Antara Ga and (5) Sadharana Ga. I shall show below how the other 17 Sthanams can 
be derived from these 4 Sthanams omitting the Sa. 

The figure given below will help in understanding what we stated above 
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I 


I 


Scale of the Thambur. 
Adhara Sadha Antara Su Tara 


Sa G 

a G 

a M 

a h 

»A 

/ ■ 






Pa Ga Sa Pa 8a 

(6) (5) (4) (8) (2) 


The numbers refer to those in para 10 above. 

ii. If the Sadharana Ga be made into Sa, and the measurement of the wire after it be 
left out, and if the other portion before it be made into 3 equal parts, on the right side of the first 
part will sound Pa. (Taken from Adhara Sa it will be Kysiki Ni). On the left side will sound 
Tara Sruti Ki. In the same way the division of the wire into 4 equal parts will give us Suddha 
Ma on the right and Tara Suddha Ma on the left- (From Adhara Sa it will give us Dwisrutr Diia). 


is- In the same manner, make Antara Gandhara the Sa, divide the length of the wire 
before it into 3 and 4 equal parts, on the right side you will get Pa and Ma, but on the left side 
Tara Dwisruti Ri and Tarantara Gandharam in Trisruti Dha- (From Adhara Sa they will be 
Kakali Ni and Trisruti Dha. 


13. Again, from Suddha Ma as Sa, by the like division of the wire into 3 and 4 parts 
you will get Pa and Ma. (Taken from Adhara Sa they will be Tara Sa and Suddha Ni). So we 
have obtained another 5 Srutis or 10 in all. See the figure below. 

Adhara Sadlia An tarn Su Dwi Tri Su Ky Kn Middle. 

Sa Ga Ga Ma Pa Dha I)ha Ni Ni Ni Sa 


I 1 

i 

J_II _ II 1 _ 1 1 

1 I 

(6) 5 

1 : 

l 

) (4 

! 1 1 1 
) (3) Ma Ga 

III 1 

Hi Dwi (2) 

: Hi i 

Sa | 


Ma 

. Pa ! • 

Sa • 

Ma 

Pa 


Sa . ..Ma Pa 


14. We shall now try to determine the remaining 19 Srutis. Let us assume the Suddha 
Ni given in the figure to be Pa. This is how we derive Adhara Sa from it. We know that 
Pa sounds at the end of the first part when the wire is divided into three- So, if Suddha Ni be 
taken for Pa and if the measurement for the above Sthanam be 2 parts in front, the remaining will 
be one part. So add on this latter after the Ni Sthanam and place the knife there. That which 
sounds here will be the Adhara Sa for the Suddha Ni Pa- (But from Adhara Sa it will be 
Suddha Ga)* 

15. If we make this Suddha Ga into Sa, and divide the space over it into four equal parts, 
that which sounds in the f of the wire will be Ma to it (from Adhara Sa it will be Ekasruti Dha). 

Now we have determined 1 a Srutisthanams. 

16. Let us proceed to find out the other 10. Convert Ekasruti Dha into Pa, do as be¬ 
fore* it will be Ekasruti Ri in relation to Adhara Sa. If Ri be made Sa and the Ma sounded, then 
it will be Ekasruti Ma in relation to Adhara Sa. 
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17. In the same way if we suppose Dwisruti Dha and Trisruti Dha to be Pas and derive 
Sas from them, then those Sthanams will be Dwisruti Ri and Trisruti Ri in relation to Adhara 
Sa. If we make these two Ris into Sa and derive Mas from them they will give us Dwisruti Ma 
and Trisruti Ma respectively in relation to Adhara Sa. Now we have determined 18 Sthanams 
dearly. 

18. There are four more to be found out. If we divide into 3 equal parts the distance of 
wire between the Poorva Mcru and Pa or divide the whole length of wire between the two Merus 
into nine equal parts, Chathusruti Ri will sound in either case if wc place the knife at the end of 
the first part. Or again, if wc suppose Pa to be Ma the same Sthanam will result in relation to 
Adhara .Sa- On the left side will sound the Chathusruti Ri of the 5th Sthayi. If this were made 
Sa, the fifth from it will be Chathusruti Dha in relation to Adhara Sa. 

19. If the above Chathusruti Dha were made into Ma and if we proceed to the fifth place 
wc derive Tivra Ga in relation to Sa. 

20. If the above Tivra Ga were made Sa and if wc proceed 5 Sthanams we get 
Tivra Kakali Ni in relation to Adhara Sa. 

Now we know the 22 Srutis. 

21 We sec how these 22 Srutis arc related to each other. This is the view of ancient 
writers like the author of Sangceta Ratnakaram. Wc might also notice the Vadi-Samvadi rela¬ 
tions here which are spoken of in those Granthams. 

It appears that Mr. Bhagavatar is a Sanskrit scholar. He seems to have read 
many Sanskrit works on music. Though it is possible to derive Srutis from Sa-Pa, Sa- 
Ma and Sa-Ga which are perfect in their Vadi-Samvadi relationship, yet we must remem¬ 
ber that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram nowhere says that Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma and Sa-Ga 
are the same as £, \ and j. Again, the author of Parijatam who rejected 10 out of 

the 22 Srutis, though he gives the measurements £, jf, { never mentions j. However, 
Mr, Bhagavatar must certainly know that he gave these measurements after his 
experience of the Veena. We have already pointed out in connection with Deval’s 
theory of Srutis, that even while proceeding by # or Sa-Pa series according to Parija¬ 
tam, we get, in the 5th step, a difference of 3 and 54 vibrations for Ga and Ni, that he has 
given up these slight differences and made the Srutis 300 and 450 vibrations exactly, and 
that this is contrary to the system of Parijatam. We see similar mistakes here also. When 
we take the mere measurement of the Sa-Pa series without troubling ourselves about 
the sound we see that Pa gets an increase of 1 in 350 cents, comparing the sound of it 
from experience with that of the measurement. This slight increase gathers force 
when we proceed by fifths as Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Dha-Ga and Ga-Ni whereas it 
loses (cents) while proceeding by fourths into Sa-Ma. So there is a good deal of 
difference between the two series. These differences might be clearly seen in our 
table of Karnatic Srutis. It is for this very reason that Western scientists say from 
experience that in tuning by fifths , we must have them slightly flat. 

1. . According to him I is the 13th Sruti by the Sa-Pa series, f, the 4th Sruti, 
if is the 17th Sruti, If is the 8th Sruti and ifi is the 2i§t Sruti. After this by the Sa-Ma 
series he derives } as the 9th Sruti, T i as the 18th, H as the 5th, ft as the 14th, HI as 
the 1st and Of? as the 10th. 
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2. Again from Antara Ga or J, by the Sa-Ma series he derives ? as the 16th 
Sruti, as the 3rd and fj as the 12th Sruti and by Sa-Pa series T \ as the 20th. 

3. Again he makes } the 6th Sruti and from it by the Sa-Ma series he 
obtains jj as the 15th Sruti, as the 2nd, $£ as the 1 ith and by Sa-Pa series f as the 
19th Sruti. 

We notice here that most of his Srutis resemble those of Deval with the 
exception of the ist, the 10th, the 12th and the • 4th which differ only very slightly 
from those of Deval. We have already said that Deval has not proceeded by the 
system of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. We have to repeat the same remark here also. 
Clements and Bhandarkar who have given the same calculations have distinctly declared 
that those Srutis belonged to Hindustani and not Karnatic music. Karnatic musicians 
will never accept these Srutis when they know clearly that they belong to Hindustani 
music. If Mr. Bhagavatar had clearly grasped the meaning of the author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram he would never have committed himself like this. The opinion of Sarnga 
Dev is that there should be 22 Srutis in the octave; they must rise gradually with 
equal number of cents, without admitting other Srutis in the middle. While such 
is the case how did Mr. Bhagavatar dare to give a system of Srutis irregular in order, 
quite contrary to that of Sarnga Dev and palm it on others as the theory of 
Sarnga Dev ? 

For example, if we suppose a Sthayi to be 1200 cents, we must get 22 Srutis 
with 54$ cents each. On the other hand he has Srutis with irregular cents like 90, 22, 
71, 22, 90, 22, 71, 22, 90 and 90 and says they are the Srutis of Sarnga Dev. It is 
quite clear from the Sootrams of Sarnga Dev that a Sthayi with 22 Srutis should have 
54$ cents for each Sruti if we suppose the whole octave to be 1200 cents. Just as he 
is strong in affirming that the octave has 22 Srutis, he must also strongly affirm that 
the octave has 22 Srutis. and that these Srutis should have regular and 
equal intervals. On the other hand il he affirms one Sruti to have 22 cents 
which is less than half of 54$, another to have 71 cents which is it, a third to have 
90 cents which is ij ol the standard taken, is he not going altogether against the 
system of Sarnga Dev ? Will not men of common sense laugh at his theory which gives 
22 for one Sruti, 90 which is four times as large for another, and 71 which is three 
times as large for a third ? 

If we assume 22 as the number of Srutis in an octave, } and * will never be 
Ma and Pa respectively. If there is no unanimity as regards the calculations of Ma 
and Pa which are perfectly consonant with Sa, how could other Swarams agree ? 
For example, Ma which is } of the whole should have 498 cents and Pa which is } 
should have 702 cents. Instead of that, Ma the 9th Sruti, gets 491 cents (i.e. 7 cents 
less) while Pa, the 13th Sruti gets 709 (i>. 7 more). We who find fault even 
with great Vidwans when they err even to the slightest extent in tuning the 
Tambura, and make fun of singers when they sing out of tune even to the extent 
of a hair breadth, if we give out such conflicting theories what shall we say about 
them ? We need not dilate more on this. 

Other details may be found in Table 2$. 















































In the 2nd col. of the above table we find that the 5 Swarams Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Dha and Nt have four Srutis each, while Sa and Pa have one Sruti each. Thia it 
quite contrary to the view of Sarnga Dev. The names of the Srutis also, it n uat be 
noticed, are not those of Sarnga Dev but which are found in the modern work of 
Venkatamakhi namely “ Chaturdandiprakasika If we notice again the fractions of 
the Srutisthanams in col. 4, we find that the 17 Srutis, 2, 3, 4, $, 6. 7 ,9, it, 13, 15, 16, 
17, iS, 19, 20, 21 and 22 have the same fractions as the Srutis of Deval (Vide 3rd 
col. of Table 3, P. 255). We have pointed them out in col. 9. V 7 e have already 
remarked that they are based on the system that Sa-Pa=|, but which will never give 
us the right Srutis. The fractions 1 »i» i and } are used conveniently for the 
purpose of demonstrating to those who have no ear for music. That they will never 
suit Karnatic music may be seen from the system of Karnatic music to be given 
later on. 

Again, his calculations for Srutis i. 8, .10, 12 and 14 differ from those of 
Deval. The same calculations are found in Tables io, 11 and 12 of Subramania 
Sastrial of 53 Srutis fame (Vide cols. 13, 14 and 15 of the above Table 25). If we notice 
the intervals between Srutis in col. 6, we shall find that while Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni are 
regular with 90, 22,7 1 , and 22 cents, we see that Ma has 90,90, 22 and 71. In the same 
manner Pa has 22 and Sa 90. If we sing Grahaswaram with intervals so varied, 
the result will be glorious! Only gods and Mr. Bhagavatar must appreciate the 
celestial music I! Sarnga Dev never gave such measurement. 

Besides the above. Mr. Bhagavatar read an essay at the Sixth Conference 
under the heading “ The 22 Srutis in use in Aryan music ". Here he gives the same 
views given above but confirms them in the following words 2— 

(4) "Just as Gnostics in the world believe in the existence of one God and four Vedas, 
so they also believe that there are only 22 Srutis in Aryan music. Again just as the Vedas are 
the chief means by which God could be understood, so are the musical Shastras of writers begin¬ 
ning from Bharata, Matanga, Dattila, Kohala and Narada and ending with Sarnga Dev. But 
after Sarnga Dev, the writers Somanath, Ahobila, Ramamatya, Pundareekavittala, Venkatamakhi 
and Thulaja Maharajah and their worka Ragavibodham, Sangeetha Parijatam, Swaramelakalanidhi 
Shadraga Chandrodayam, Chaturdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritham treat only about 
Sruti, Swaram, Gram&m and Moorchana, more or less adopting the views of the writers of the 
earlier period. Those w ho have read these works will clearly see that as regards Ragam, Talam 
and other parts their theories ait conflicting. 

Of these ancient works only " Bharata Natya Shattrtm" written by Bharata is in print; 

I have read this book. It is difficult to obtain the other works .* 1 

( 5 ) " Therefore it is a well-known fact that from time immemorial there are only at Srutis 
in Aryan music. In the Bharata Natya Shastram also, which I have quoted above, the Srutis are 
given at at. In the aSth Chapter of thp book it is said 

4 From the above Slokas it ia dear there are only aa Srutis. I have only quoted the 
Slokaa necessary for die Srutis from Pftkrit. I have not quoted the others. 

* Tim Grandhsm know* as "Sangeeta Ratnakaram " written by Sarags Dev who is 
also known as " Nissanka” adopts the view of Bharata in many respect s . Therefore all Vidwana 
will agree that Sangeeta Ratnakaram is an exeellttt guide to go by/ 
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(6) “Among Smritis there is one known as “ Yajnyavalkya Smriti ”• It is held in as 
great esteem by the ancients as the Smriti of Manu. It has a commentary known as “ Mitak- 
shareeThe period of the author of this commentary seems to be far anterior to that of 
Sarnga Dev. There it is said, that in a particular sloka the term “ Sruti " means one of 2a Srutis 
and the term “ Jati ” means one of 18 Jatis, namely seven Suddha Jatis in Shadjagramam and 
11 Vikriti Jatis in Madhyamagramam. Therefore there is not the slightest doubt that Srutis 
are but 22/' 

(7) In the 1 Mahavakya Vivarana Bhashyam * of Sri Sankaracharyar our Jagat Guru, 
where he speaks about the differences in Nadam he says that there are 22 different kinds of 
Nadam- As we all have the greatest respect for our Guru, it is clear that the time of Sri 
Sankaracharyar is prior to that of the commentator on “ Yajnyavalkya Smriti ". So even the 
great saints say there are only 22 Srutis. No body could possibly controvert this.’' 

v 

(*) “ So when it is clearly stated in the ancient works that Srutis arc but 22, the 
position of men who add two to them and say they are 24 or subtract two from them and say there 
are only 20, is altogether untenable. Those who say so only display thjpir ignorance. Again 
in the chapter on Srutis in Sangeeta Ratnakaram where he speaks about the difference between 
Srutis, he says there is only one Sruti. He further says there, that there may be 2 kinds of 
Srutis, three kinds, four kinds, nine kinds, 22 kinds, 66 kinds, or multitude of Srutis. But later 
on criticises the other kinds but establishes 22 Srutis on a firm basis after quoting a number of 
arguments in favour of it. There he never says the number 24 as regards Srutis. If there had 
been an ancient work which spoke about 24 Srutis, he would certainly have made mention of it. 
So it is clear that such a work was never in existence. Even if such an one was in existence and 
I brought it before the public, I will be pooh-poohed by musicians as it will be contrary to ancient 
recognised works.” 

(9) “ Again, our Tamil Pandits know very well that in the Tamil works 11 Silappadhikaram’* 
and “ Chathurakaradi” the seven Swarams, Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, DiiAand Ni are known respective¬ 
ly as Kural, Thuttham, Kaikkilai, Oolai, Ili, Vilari and Tharam, and the Srutis belonging to each 
Swaram are known as “ Mathras” etc. 

So even Tamil works say there are only 22 Srutis, so we must confess our utter inability 
to controvert it.” 

(10) “My Aryan friends! it is a matter well known to you all that only 22 Srutis have 
been in use from ancient times up to the present day in Aryan music. This J have definitely pro¬ 
ved having for my support the ancient recognised writings on music such as Bharata Natya Shas- 
tram; you will also accept the fact that those who read those works have not only made use of them 
themselves but also taught the same to their disciples, and that even those who were not 
learned enough to understand the Sanskrit works have followed the practice of the learned up to 
this day. I have only reminded you of the facts already known to you, just acting the part of a 
stick which brightens up a lamp dimly burning. If we find fault with an ancient theory, 
not knowing the real meaning of ancient works and propagate a new theory just because those 
works do not subscribe to our own views, even ordinary people will be afraid to accept it as they 
are not supported by Shastras. Even if they do accept it they will not only derive no credit from 
it but will bring down upon them the dishonour of the world. They will hang between the two 
roads and lose all happiness in this world and the next." 
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(i 0 At the present day, many richmen, Sanskrit Pandits and musicians of the North in* 
Bombay, Calcutta and Poona have formed themselves into Sabhas for the purpose of improving 
the music of their country. They make.researches into ancient musical works for the purpose of 
dispelling their doubts. The result of all their researches is that they tind the ancient methods 
most satisfactory and so do not attempt anything new, like the man Choku who was quite satisfied 
with the old Choku ! They print journals like 41 Lakshya Sangeetam ” and Hindustani Sangeetam 
and teach their own countrymen by distributing them broadcast and send them to us also. 
Moreover they consider our Karnatic music far superior to their own. This may be seen in many 
of their Grandhams. These are facts well known to you." 

(12) “ I request the all knowing, all noble, all religious and all generous members of this 
Sabha to try their best through the means of this Sabha to develop the Arj'an music on ancient 
Shastraic lines, so that it may spread everywhere as in ancient times." 

In section (4) given above, he says that Bharata, Matanga Rishi, Dattila, 
Kohala, Narada, Sarnga Dev and others were the pioneers of the science of music, 
while Somanatha, Ahobila Pandit, Ramamatya, Pundareeka Vittala, Venkata Makhi, 
Tulaja Maharaja and others came after them. If we examine them we find, that among 
them, there are advocates of 22 Srutis, besides others who speak about the Srutis of 
Karnatic music. When we notice the system of the author of Parijatam, who says he 
takes after Narada, we find that Pa has }, while Chaturdandiprakasika of Venkatamakhi, 
who proceeds also by $, speaks about the Srutis in use in Karnatic music. But Mr. 
Bhagavatar says in the 5th section that all the above writers subscribe to the 22 
Srutis. He says that the Bharata Natya Shastram, the most ancient of Granthams, 
speaks about 22 Srutis only and that Sangeeta Ratnakaram, which came after it, is also 
an excellent guide and that also speaks about 22 Srutis only. We are not concerned 
here with the Srutis of Aryan music. Jt is to be noted that Mr. Bhagavatar whose 
object was to speak about the Srutis in Karnatic music goes off to speak about those of 
Aryan music. He further says that the later treatises adopt the view of the former 
ones as regards Sruti, Swaram, Gramam and Moorchana but as regards Ragam and 
Tbalam they give conflicting opinions. We daily come across many a rule andmantram 
which are found in books but are never put into practice. In the same way it is a 
habit with a few writers to pretend to know things said in the books of their ancestors 
of which they are really ignorant and to display their scholarship by giving strange 
names to things which they know! 

He says again in section (6) that inasmuch as Mitakshara, the com¬ 
mentator on Yajnyavalkya Smriti, who lived before Sarnga Dev, speaks of 22 Srutis, 
there is not the slightest doubt about the truth of the 22 Srutis. 

Again in section (7) he says that as “Maha Vakya Vivarana Bhashyam" of 
Sri Sankaracharya refers to 22 Nadams, no body could controvert the theory of 
22 Srutis. 

In section (8) it is said that those who say there are either more or less than 22 
Srutis in the octave only display their ignorance, and that Sarnga Dev speaking about 
different kinds of Srutis says there is only one kind, there are 2 kinds, 4 kinds, 9 kinds, 
22 kinds, 66 kinds of Srutis, yea, there are multitudes of Srutis, and that he has pMM 
out 22 out of them. 
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The 9th Section Bays that there could be only 22 Srutis, as the fact is support¬ 
ed by the Tamil works Silappadhikaram and Chathurakaradi. 

In the 10th Section he emphasises the fact that only 22 Srutis are in use even 
at the present day in Aryan music and that no body should gainsay it. 

In the 1 ith Section he speaks how many Vidwans in Bombay, Calcutta and 
Poona have organised Sabhas for making researches into music and how they are satis¬ 
fied with the old ways and how they are singing according to tradition saying that the 
old Choku was quite enough for them ! Again he says how they hold the Karnatic 
music of the South in higher esteem than their own, which fact is supported by their 
writings. 

We all know very well that many Vidwans in the North have organised Sabhas 
for making researches into the Srutis of Indian music and are trying their best to 
establish their theories. We have discussed the theories of some of them in the Second 
Part such as (1) Sahasrabuddhi, (2) Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore, (3) K. B. Deval, 
(4) E. Clements and (5) Dr. Bhandarkar. We find very conflicting opinions among 
them. Besides these, Chinnasami Mudaliar, M.A., who had taken so much pains as re¬ 
gards Indian music, is quite satisfied with 12 Swarams and says, in his remarks about 
Srutis, that we should not interfere in this matter which is so full of difficulties. So we 
find that the conclusion of Mr. Bhagavatar is that as we are unable to come to any 
definite conclusions as regards Srutis, let us be singing in the old way without worry¬ 
ing ourselves about Srutis and let us be saying there are only 22 Srutis as Sarnga Dev 
has said so! 

Further, we have never heard about the term Aryan music nor read about it 
in any book hitherto. We do not think it right that we should call it Arya Sangeetam 
because the Aryans alone were singing it or that everything written in Sanskrit is the 
monopoly of the Aryans. 

We may deduce from the above that the Northerners who are proficient in 
Aryan Music and in the Aryan language have their music after the Hindustani system 
and that they think highly of Karnatic music. We have dwelt at length on this in 
Part I. 

We have adduced many arguments criticising the views of the advocates of 22 
Srutis that they are not after Sarnga Dev nor suited to Karnatic music. There is no 
connection whatever between the Srutis of the Sa-Pa series and the Dwavimsati Srutis 
of Sarnga Dev. 

We are of opinion that the theory of 22 Srutis in the octave will never hold. 
We shall find later on that this system was put forth in later days by writers who 
were completely ignorant of the Srutis of the Tamil country where the three Angams 
of Tamil, Iyal, Isai, and Natakam were in use. It is not wise to blindly affirm like the 
man who said that the hare he had caught had only three legs, that because such works 
were only found in Sanskrit, all that is written in Sanskrit is infallible. While speak¬ 
ing about the Srutis in use in the Karnatic country which is full of Tamil Vidwans 
who were bold enough to speak the truth even before Paramasivam saying/' a fault is 
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a fault even though committed by Paramasiwam who has an eye in his forehead", is it 
relevant to say that there are 22 Srutis in use in Aryan music ? If Mr. Bhagavatar 
would only deeply consider the matter he would find that his 22 Srutis and the Srutis 
of the Karnatic music will never agree and it will be impossible to make any kind of 
Ganam with the help of the former. 

In short, Mr. Bhagavatar does not follow either Sangeeta Ratnakaram or 
Parijatam. Without examining what Swarams are used in the Karnatic Ragas which 
he himself sings traditionally he only blindly affirms the existence of 22 Srutis. Did 
he examine whether the Swarams occurring in Ragams like Kalyani, Todi and Shankara- 
bharanam, which he is in the habit of singing at the present day, will come right in an 
instrument with 22 Srutis ? 

Like those eminent (?) men who fly off into a rage when all argument fails, he 
also does when he finishes his argument on the Dwavimsati Srutis ! We do not know 
what the fate of the 22 Srutis will be! In short, his adopting the view of Parijatam 
and discarding that of Ratnakaram by saying there are 22 Srutis is completely wrong 
and will never suit Karnatic music 

Besides this, it is also necessary to look into the Table which Mr. Bhagavatar 
gives as regards the names of Srutis. We see there that there are different names 
given in the different books for Srutis. The names of Srutis and their Srutisthanams 
are different in different writers. Again, as.there were varied views as regards Srutis 
many have attempted to remedy it by putting* down in the form of books the views that 
were prevalent during their time. Mr- Bhagayatar declares that these books do not 
agree with each other in matters of Ra^am and Thalam, but we shall see from the 
Tables that they do not agree in Srutis and their names either. 

There is a great difference in the number and names of Ragas in use at the 
time of the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram and the later period. 

By Table 26 we find that there were 19 Swarams in all, 7 Suddha and 12 Vik- 
riti Swarams. There is reason to believe that inasmuch as there werd only 19 Karta 
Ragas, he might have created 19 Melams to suit the 19 Swarams. 

According to Parijatam we shall find 29 Swarams in Table 27, 7 Suddha, 5 
Vikriti, and 17 further Vikriti Swarams. 

Shadraga Chandrodayam gives 17 Swarams in all, of which 7 are Suddha 
Swarams, 7 Vikriti and 3 more Swarams in ordinary use. 

Seventeen Swarams are mentioned in Ragavibodham, of which 7 are Suddha 
Swarams and 10 Vikriti. 

Swaramelakalanithi, on the other hand, gives 7 Suddha Swarams, 7 Vikriti 
Swarams in all 14 and 4 Swarams allied to the Suddha and Vikriti Swarams. 

Chathurdhandiprakasika has 16 Swarams, 7 Suddha and 9 Vikriti; of which 
the 9th and 22nd are common ; while Sangeeta Saramritam gives 17, 7 Suddha and 10 
Vikriti Swarams of which the 9th, the 13th and the 22nd are common. 

The different views may be^clearly seen from the Table. The various authors 
speak of 14,16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 and 29 Srutis. If so many different Srutis and different 
names could be found in Madhya Sthayi which has half the length of wire, we must 
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Suddha and Vikriti Swarams according to Sangita Ratnakaram. 
Page 57 of the Fourth Conference Report of the Sangceta Vidya Mahajana Sangham* 
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conclude that the works are entirely conflicting. We clearly see further that though 
each of them makes mention of 22 Srutis, in ordinary use they seem to have used a 
variety of Swarams. But they all agree in saying there are 7 Suddha Swarams. Even 
there we find that the author of Parijatam differs in respect to 4 Swarams, while he 
agrees with others as regards Ma, the 9th Sruti, Pa, the 13th Sruti and Ni, the 22nd 
Sruti. 


Besides this, we find that with the exception of the author of Parijatam, others 
have followed the system of Sarnga Dev in having the Srutis as 4, 3, 2,4, 4, 3 and 
2. On the whole, we find that as regards the number of Srutis in a Sthayi there is 
difference of.opinion (1) as regards the number (2) as regards the names of Srutis and 
(3) that even as regards the Sapta Swarams the author of Parijata m gives different 
Sthanams. 
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TABLE 27 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams of the Sangita Parijatam. 

Page 58 of the Report of the Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Mahajana Sangham. 
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Suddha Swarams 7. Vikriti Swarams 5. Vikriti Swarams 17. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 29. 

However, every one of them has mentioned the term 22 Srutis. Putting to¬ 
gether the views of these authors which say there are 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 22 and even 
29 Srutis and that of Sarnga Dev who says the Srutis are 1, 2, 3* 4. 9» *2, 66 yea there 
are multitudes of Srutis, we may come to the definite conclusion that according to 
these authors the number of Srutis is in a glorious state of uncertainty! We are driven 
to the necessity, therefore, of supposing that these authors erred in interpreting the 
music that has been in use from ancient times among the inhabitants of South Madura 
and the scholars of the three Tamil Sangams. Mr. Bhagavatar who said that the 
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Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 

mentioned in 

mentioned in 

Shadraga Chendrodaya. 

Ragavibodham. 

Page 59 of the Report of the Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 
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.S. Shadjam 
. S. Rishabham. 

. S. Gandharam. 


1. Kysika Nishadam. 

2. Kakali Nishadam. 

3. Mridu Shadjam. 


S. Madhyamam 


> S. Panchamam. 

. S. Dhaivatam... 


4. Tivra Rishabham 

5. Sad. Gandharam. 

6. Antara ., 

7. Mri. Madhyamam 

8. Tivrtara „ 

9. Mrid Panchamam. 


7. S. Nishadam ... 10. Chat. Dhaivatam* ...I7. S. Nishadam ... lo.Tivra Ohaivatam. 


Suddha. ) Vikriti 

f Suddha 1 

Vikriti 

Swarams 7. / Swarams 10. 

1 Swarams 7. J 

Swarams 10. 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17.' 

^Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17. 

* Swarams marked thus are in practice. 



later authors are at one with the ancient writers in Sruti, Swaram, Gramam and 


Moorchana, never cared to look into the table of Srutis given by himself. In the same 
manner there is no unanimity in Ragam and Thalam, he says. Just because there is a 
difference as regards the names of Ragas as weir as the Swarams and Srutis used in 
Arohanam and Avarohanam, we hfcve taken so much trouble in enquiring into them 
When we notice the views of modern authors also we find there is anything but unani¬ 
mity in their opinions. We hope Mr. Bhagavatar will take cognisance of this at least 
in the future. No sane man builds a house whose foundations are made up of heaps of 
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TABLE 29. 

Prakriti and Vikriti Swarams as mentioned in Swaramela Kalanidhi. 

Page 60 of the Report of the Fourth Conference of the Sangita Vidya Mahajana Sangam. 


Sruti No. I 

Suddha Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

Vikriti Swarams. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 


1. Kysika Nishadam 

1. Shat sruti Dhaivatam 

2 


2. Kakali Nishadam 


3 


3. Chyuta Shadja Nishadam 


4 

1. Suddha Shadjam. 



7 

2. „ Rishabham. 



9 

• 3. „ Gandharam. 


2. Panchasruti Rishabham. 

10 


4. Sadharana Gandharam... 

3. Shatsruti Rishabham 

O 


5- Antara Gandharam 


Kf9 


6. Chyu. Pan. Gandharam... 


13 

4. ,, Madhyamam 



16 


7. Chyu. Pan. Madhyamam. 

4. Panchasruti Dhaivatam. 

17 

5. „ Panchamam. 

1 1 


20 

6. „ Dhaivatam. 

1 


22 

7. „ Nishadam... 




Suddha Swarams 7. Vikriti Swarams 7. These four are allied to the 

Prakriti and Vikriti 
Swarams 

Prakriti and Vikriti Swarams 14.. 

irregular stones. The term 22 becomes the real cause why Indian music is pooh- 
poohed as. music which does not agree even in Srutis and as a science without 
foundation. 

If we notice the two pages of Table 31 we shall find a vast difference between 
the number of the Srutis and the names of Srutis given. It is clear that Swaramela- 
kalanidhi, Chathurdandiprakasika and Sangeeta Saramritam were written after 
Sangeeta Parijatam. When we notice the numbers 1, 2. 3, 4, 5 and 6 in connection 
with the Srutis of Ri and Dha they appear to conform to Karnatic music. However, 
w* must suppose that the author of Parijatam lived prior to the period of the other 
Writers, and that he has to a very large extent made sure of the Srutis in Karnatic 
music though he errs in a few points owing to miscalculation. The details may be 
seen by a comparative study of the Tables. 
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TABLE BO, 

Chaturdandiprakasika Sangita Saramritam 

Page 61 of the Fourth Conference Report of the Sangita Vidya Mahajana Sangam, 


Sruti Swarams. 


3 

(/> 


93 

10 

12 
13 
16 
17 
20 < 
22 7 


l. S. Shadjam 
. S. Rishabham.. 
. S. Gandharam 


Vikriti Swarams. ISuddha Swarams, 


Vikriti Swarams. 


4. S. Madhyamam j 


Kysika Nishadam .. 
Shatsruti Dhaivatam. 
Kakali Nishadam .. 


Pan. Sruti Rishabham 
Shatsruti Rishabham.. 
SadharanaGandharam 
Antara Gandharam ... 


5. S. Panchamam 
|6. S. Dhaivatam... 
. S. Nishadam 


8. Varali Madhyamam 


9. Pan. Sruti Dhaivatam. 


S. Shadjam 
S. Rishabham. 
S. Gandharam. 


|4. S. Madhyamaml 

S. Panchamam 
S. Dhaivatam 
S. Nishadam 


r 1. Kysika Nishadam. 

1 2. Sh. Sr. Dhaivatam. 

1 3. Kakali Nishadam. 

j 

4. P. Sr. Rishabham. 

5. Sh. Sr. Rishabham. 

6. Sad. Gandharam. 

7. Antara Gandharam. 

8. S. M. Gandharam. 

9. V.Pan. Madhyamam. 


10. P. Sr. Dhaivatam. 


Suddha 


Vikriti Swarams 9. 


Swarams 7 } 

Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 16. 


Suddha 1 

Swarams 7. j 


Vikriti Swarams 
10. 


Suddha and Vikriti Swarams 17- 


He who first affirmed that there could be only 22 Srutis in the Octave and 
that the others should not attempt to make either mbre or less than the 22, gives him¬ 
self away by trying to prove from his own Tables that there may be 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 
22 and even 29 Srutis in the octave. Men oi understanding will know by what sort of 
people such contradictory statements will be freely indulged. 

Moreover, he goes on further to say that the Northerners were quite content 
to be satisfied with the old Choku, or the old modes of singing, seeing there was such a 
wide controversy as regards the Dwavimsati Srutis, and declares that there is not 
much use in discussing the Srutis of Karnatic music but that every one may use what 
Ragams or what Srutis he likes and may help to introduce Desikam and admixture into 
the pure Karnatic music! We shall prove later on that Karnatic music is not after the 
22 Srutis. We have already refuted clearly, and pointed out the errors committed by 
the advocates of L the 22 Srutis. 
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Tenth. 

The opinion of M. R. Ry., S. Manickya Mudaliar of Sankhagiri Drug 
as regards arriving at the Srutis in use in South Indian Music. 

The above author published a book in 1902 known as Sangeeta Chandrika. 
He does not say with the help of what treatise he wrote it. It is well to give here his 
calculations a* regards Srutis; 

HOW FRETS ARE FIXED IN A VEENA TO SUIT THE SRUTIS. 

First, How Srutis are fixed by sound (bv the ear). 

0 We have already dealt with the names of the seven wires of the Veena in the 15th 
head under the Srutis. Tune the seven wires, namely, Anumandaram, Panchamam, Saranai, 
TalaJSandaram, Tala Panchamam, and Talasaranai according to the usual rule; sound the 
wire Sarana and fix the fret called * exactly at the place in the wire where Talasaranai or the 
higher Sa speaks. 

The Melam or fixing of frets should be done carefully, observing the figure of the Veena 
and the Sarana wire given below. 

The fret for Pa should be fixed in the place in the same wire where Tala (Hecchu= 
high) Panchamam or the sound equivalent to its octave speaks. 

The fifth or the Panchamam from the above fret will give you the place of Ri a . 

The fifth from Ri a will give you the place of Dha l .. 

The fifth from Dhaj gives you Ga s . 

The fifth from GA a gives Ni a , the fifth or Panchamam from Ni a gives Ma*, the Pancha¬ 
mam from Ma« gives Ri lf the Panchamam from Ri x gives Dhai, the fifth from Dhai gives GA a . the 
Panchamam from Ga* gives Ni t , and the fifth from Ni a gives Ma x . 

So. the 1 * frets thus fixed give us the Madhya Sthayi in the wire Saranai. If the above 
is frets were fixed according to the rule given above they will give us the following Swarams:— 

The Saranai wire is Taggu Shadjam. The Ri denotes Suddha Ri, the Ri t Suddha 
Ga or Chathusruti Ri, the Ga* Sadharana Ga or Shatsruti Ri, the Ga» Antara Ga, the Mai 
Suddha Ma, the Ma* Prati Ma, the Pa denotes Panchamam, the Dha x Suddha Dha, the Dha s 
Suddha N1 or Chathusruti Dha, the Nit Kaisika Ni or Shatsruti Dha, and the Nia denotes 
Kakali Ni or Octave Sa. The places denoted by dots in the above figure of the Veena and 
wires are the ones used in playing Prathama Sarali Varisai. If the octaves for the above is 
places could be found out and frets fixed there, then we have the 94 frets of the Veena. The 
fret marked (6) on the right end of the Veena in the shape of a horse where the wires stand over the 
pot and the fret on the left end marked (a) or the piece of wood where the last fret stands, and the 
34 frets should be shaped and fixed regularly according to rules. Then the 24 frets representing 
the 94 Swarasthanama of the wire Saranai will also clearly represent the Swarasthanams of the 
other three wires Panchamam, Mandaram and Anumandaram. In other words, the 94 Swa*v 
sthanams of tue Antimandara wire, commencing from the Suddha Ma of Taggumandara Sthayi 
up to Panchjtmavn Qf Madhya Sthayi, the 94 Swarasthanams of the Mandara wire commencing from 
Suddha Dha of Mandara Sthayi up to the Panchamam of Tara Sthayi and the 94 Swarastha- 
n mm of Saranai wire, commencing from Suddha Ri of the Madhya Sthayi up to the Octave Sa 
of the Tara Sthayi will be respectively denoted by the S4 frets. This is how die frets are fixpd 
in a Veena by ear. 



Fixing offrets by measurement 

The first mode of fixing frets is only for those who have a good ear for music. The 
second method is given for the benefit of those who have no car for music. The frets should be 
fixed by closely observing the figure of the Veens and wires given below. 

Divide the whole length of the Saranai wire ikat is, the length of the wire from (a) to (b) 
and fix the fret 4 in the middle. Next, divide the right half of the wire from 4 to (A) into equal 
parts and fix the fret ♦ there. The fret for Mai will be exactly in the middle of (a) to 4. 
Divide the distance between 4 and •b into two equal parts and fix ma i there. The exact 
middle between and will be 4* Ni t . Take half the length between Ni s and sa and measure 
that distance from lb towards (a) and place A* ni, there. The exact middle between and will 
give 4 a . Take double the length of 4 sa and da ga* and measure that length from (a) and place 
the fret *2 Gas. The exact middle between «* and 4 a will give the fret DiiA r Take half the 
length off 1 Dhai and d sa atid measure that distance from ft> towards (a) and place di. The 
exact middle between and >1 will give ri*. Take double the length of 4saand tfi 1 
ri* and measure that distance from (a) and place Ri\. ** Ma 8 will come between ♦* rij and 
tfii Rt]. Take half the length between Mai and 03 Ma* and measure that distance from 4* 
mai towards (A) and place ma* there. Place 4* Ni* between 0 * Ma* and 4 tt ma*. Take half 
the length between *3 Ni* and * sa and measure that distance from & towards (a) and place 
£3 ni 3 there. Place 4* between 4 S Ni* and 4* ni*. Take double the distance between 4a gaa and 4, 
go * and measure that distance from «a Gas towards 4 sa and it will be «3 Ga 3 - Place fa Dha* 
between a u and 4,. Take half the length between fi Dhai and fa Diias and measure that 
distance from #1 dhai towards (A) and place £ a dhaa there. Place *a ri* between f * and #*• 
Take double the length between *1 rii and ^a ria and measure that distance from 1 P 1 R 11 towards (A) 
and place 4* Ria there. Place u between 4 t ria and rfi 9 Ris. Take half the length between 
«fla Ma a and u Pa and measure that distance from 4. maa towards (A) and call it & pa. 

So, if the 24 frets given above, namely 4 *, 4 *, s. Jt s 0 , u> lt tD Bt u, f*, f 4 , 4 *, 4 Bl #, A lt 
4 a , 4 Sf 4 lt 4,, u, $*, £*, £*, and were fixed according to the exact measurement given 

above, they represent as they stand the 24 Swarasthanams of the Madhya and Tara Sthayis." 

He gives two methods of tuning the Veena, the one for those who have a good 
ear'fer music, and the other, by - measurement/ for those who possess no such gift. 
Though we accept his first method of tuning to be the correct one, yet as the second 
method goes by certain measurements which are tangible and which could be under¬ 
stood by others we have to pass a few remarks on the same. 

We see that he divides the length of the wire into two equal parts, and makes 
the lower half into Madhya 9 thayi and the half of the upper half into Tara Sthayi. He 
locates Madhya Sthayi Ma in the exact centre of Madhya Sthayi, and Tara Sthayi Ma 
in the exact centre of the Tara Sthayi. He locates Ni fl in the exact centre of the 
wire between Madhya Sthayi Ma and Tara Sthayi Ma. He divides the distance 
between Tara Sa and Madhya Ni* into two equal parts and locates Ni below 
Atiura Sa at a distance of one of the equal parts. From this, he proceeds to locate 
Ga and the 12 Swarams. When we look into this deeply, we find that he advocates 
the Sa-Ma system or dividing the lengths of the wire into 3 equal parts. He gives at 
the close that Pa comes between Ri* and Tara Sthayi ri*. We know well 
that Swarams which result from such measurement will be only approximately 
correct. Taking Sa to 4 w 540 vibratiooSrWe got^^ for f and 810 for f - He com¬ 
mences from Ma or 720^ proceeds jV* Swararii; arid finishes at Pa. Even though he 
commences from 730, when lie proceeds 12 steps by J he gets 799 for Pa. To say that 
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TABLE 82. 

The Table showing the Swaratns in use in Indian music according to the 
author of Sugeeta Chaidrifca. 
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Pa roust be f is approximately correct But he get* tiUH for Pa. When we take the 
length of wire as } and f, | becomes a little less and ) a little more than the natural 
measurement. Taking this alone into consideration the slight difference does not show 
much. But when he proceeds 12 steps by as }, JxJ and so on, this slight difference 
gathers momentum and lessens 16 vibrations ($09—799). In the same way, the other 
Swarams also, beginning from Ri, have the difference of 3, 7, 2, 6 , 5,1,10, 4, 9, 2 and 3 
vibrations respectively. Table 32 gives the fractions, length of wire and vibrations of 
the Swarams according to his measurement. 

We must note here that his measurements are all for the Swarasthanams of 
the Veena and that he proceeds by the Sa-Ma system. His calculations for the 12 
Swarams of the Veena are very different from those of Parijatam. But we are of opi¬ 
nion, that but for the slight natural difference of a fourth or Ma, the 12 Swarasthanams 
will be quite correct in accordance with the Sa-Ma system. His system of proceeding 
by i is certainly superior to the system of Parijatam. The Sa-Pa system of Parijatam 
and the Sa-Ma system are, as it were, the keys for opening out and determining the 
Swarams used in music. 

Looking into the above Table, we see that he determines the Swarams by the 
Sa-Ma system. But we should not forget that he recommends this method for those 
who have no ear for music. The first method is distinctly for the benefit of those who 
have a good ear for music, inasmuch as he recommends that the three wires used for 
keeping time should be tuned by fifths. There could be no mistake if we proceed by 
this method. But, as it is argued that the system of tuning by ear is inaccurate and 
that the system of doing it by measurements and calculations is correct, we are com¬ 
pelled to examine and see whether such a system gives the results correctly. 

In the first column of the above Table the numbers of the 12 Swarams are 
found. The second column gives their order in the Sa-Ma series. For example, if 
Sa-Ma be the first and the second, .Ma-Ni becomes the third, Ni-Ga the fourth, Ga- 
Dha the fifth, Dha-Ri the sixth, Ri-Ma the seventh, Ma-Ni the eighth, Ni-Ga the ninth, 
Ga-Dha the tenth, Dha-Ri the eleventh and Ri-Pa the twelfth. Each step proceeds 
by the addition of 498 cents and if any goes over 1200, 1200 is deducted from it. This 
is found in col. 6. The cents for each is given in col. 7. These calculations may be 
also found in the second part of Tabic 17, in columns 9, 10, 11 and 12, page 314. 

He says that there is a difference in the calculation of cents of Sa-Ma as 
obtained by tuning it by ear and proceeding by 3. So we must conclude that Sa-Ma is 
{ in the 498 cents for those who have no ear for music. As he distinctly says that this 
method is for those who have no ear for music, there must be another more correct 
method for those gifted with a musical ear. The correct length of the wire, cents 
calculation, and number of vibrations for the benefit of those with a musical ear may 
be found in the {Carnatic system of music which will be given later. 

On the whole, we conclude, that his 12 Swarams are those in Karnatic music. 
Evidently he is of opinion that the Dwavimsati Srutis will not suit Karnatic music. 

4A* 
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Eleventh. 

How the author of Sangeeta Parijatam determines the Srutis after the 

System of Narada. 

Ahobila Panditer was the author of Sangeeta Parijatam. He was bom in 
Ahobilam, a village near the Tungabhadra in the district of Kurnool. There is a small 
hill in the village, and a cave on the top of the hill, and a temple of Narasimhamoorti 
within that cave. There is reason to believe he was called Ahobila after the village 
where he was born. He seems to have written Parijatam with a view to explain clearly 
the theory of Srutis given in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. He gives his measurements just 
to suit the Swarasthanams found in the Veena of his time, /.<?. nearly 400 years ago. 
However it is distinctly seen that he first quotes the views of Sarnga Dev and then 
proceeds to give his own. We will do well to know what he says about Srutis. He 
says, “ There are 22 Nadis ( breath) which run right across the three Nadis of the heart 
namely, Idaikalai, Pingalai and Sushumnai. These are the birthplaces of sound. With 
the help of the stomach, the heart, the Kantam, the head and the mouth the sound 
gradually increases and is brought out. Just as the snake is known by the names of 
Ahi and Kundali, the sound is known as Sruti and Swaram. Wise men are of opinion 
that there are a number of Srutis, with the difference of the top of a blade of grass, in 
our body just as in the Veena.” 

" In a Veena with the Meru and the Mettu. there arc 22 Si utis by the system of Sa-Pa. 
I give below the explanation of the Srutis after the system of Narada, etc-, etc. A Swaram can 
never result from a Sruti. There are 29 Srutis, of which 7 are Suddha Swarams and 22 are 
Vikriti Swarams. Sa, Ma and Pa have four Srutis each. Ga and Ni have two Srutis, and Ri 
and Dha, three Srutis each. (He then proceeds to give how each Swaram is arrived at)* 

The Tara Sa is exactly at the middle of the whole wire in a Veena. Ma comes between 
Tara Sa and Meru Sa. If the whole length of the wire is divided into three equal parts Pa will 
sound in the first part. Ga will occur in the middle between Meru Sa and P.\. Divide the length 
of the wire between Meru Sa and Pa into three equal parts and locate Ri in the first part. Dha 
occurs between Tara Sa and Pa. Divide the length between Tara Sa and Pa into three equal 
parts and locate Ni after the second part.'’ 

Sangita Parijata's scale for the determination of 12 Swarams. 

N.B* —The measurements have been converted to fractions for, comparison with those of others. 

The measurement of each Swaram ill a wire in aeeonlauce with 
Sangita Parijatam. 

fn the full length of the wire. jAdhara Shadjam 1 

In half the „ „ . Tara Shadjam J 

In | of the „ „ .. Panchamam \ 

In the middle of the Adhara Shadjam and Tara Shadjam Madhyamam J 

In the middle of the Adhara Shadjam and Panchamam Gandharam £ 

In the middle of the Panchamam and Tara Shadjam Dhaivatam 1 

In i of the length of the wire between Adhara i j 

Shadjam and ranchamam (nearer the former) ... Rishabham | ft 

In 1 of the length of the wire between Tara Shad¬ 
jam and Panchamam (nearer the former) ... ‘Nishadham i 

The above seven are Suddha Siva r as. 1 


| Namrsj of Swarams. Fractions 
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| The measurement of each Swaram in a wire in accordance with 

! Sangita Parijatam. 

i ' . .. "' 

Naim s of Swarams. 

Fraction*. 

In a wire 

Make three equal divisions between Adhara Shadjam 

j 


and Rishabham and in the second division place 

Komala Rishabham 

if 

Between Adhara Shadjam and Dhaivatam . 

Make three equal divisions between Tivra Gandharam and 

Tivra Gandharam 

ij 

Tara Shadjam and in the first division place . 

Tivra Madhyamam 

S A 

3 0 

Make three equal divisions between Panchamam and Tara 


Shadjam and in the first division place . 

Komala Dhaivatam 

1 l 

I N 

Make three equal divisions between Dhaivatam and Tara 


Shadjam and in the second division place. 

Tivra Nishadam 

ill 

These are Vikriti Snwarns. 


- 1 
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Now he proceeds to give the method of arriving at Vikriti Swarams. 

11 Komala Ri occurs in the second of the three equal parts into which the length between 
Meru Sa and Ri is divided. 

'* Teevra Ga comes between Meru Sa and Dha. Divide the length between Teevra 
Ga and Tara Sa into three equal parts and locate Teevra Ma in the first part. Komala Dha 
occurs in the first of the three equal lengths of the wire between Pa and Tara Sa. Divide the 
length between Suddha Dha and Tara Sa into three equal parts and locate Teevra Ni in the 
second part.” 

Next, he gives the different names by which Vikriti Swarams are known. 

Suddha Ga is otherwise known as Teevratara Ri, Suddha Ma as Ati- 
teevratama Ga, Suddha Dha as Poorva Ni and Suddha Ni as Teevratara Dha. 

•> 

A Suddha Swaram, when it becomes sharper in the first stage, is called 
Teevram, and in the next step Teevrataram, and in the third step Teevratamam 
and in the fourth step Atiteevratamam. In the same way, when it becomes flat by 
one Sruti it is called Komalam, and Poorvam when it is flatter by two Srutis. He fur¬ 
ther says that he has given the Raga Lakshanam for all the Srutis with the exception 
of the following ten 

“(i) Poorva Ri, (a) Teevra Ri, (3) Teevratara Ga, (4) Teevratama Ga, (0 Teevra 
Ma, (6) Teevratara Ma, (7) Poorva Dha, (8) Teevra Dha, (9) Teevratara Ni and (10) 
Teevratama Ni.” 

The above Table shows (first column) where the seven Suddha Swarams and 
the five Vikriti are located in the different lengths of the wire in order. The second 
column shows what the different Srutis will be in integers if Adhara Sa be assumed to 
be 216. The third column gives the only two differences in the calculation for the Srutis, 
namely 204, 198 units of the Ri Sthanam, according to Ganapati Row Gopala Row Barve 
of Ahmedabad who had followed the system of Parijatam- We feel glad that he has 
minutely followed Parijatam as far as possible. Besides this, there is also something 
noteworthy in his Swarasthanams as regards Ri. The Sootram of Parijatam which 
says that Komala Ri should be located in the length between Adhara Sa and Ri is 
capable of two interpretations, some saying that there should be three Srutis for Ri 
according to Sarnga Dev and others giving only two. Here, although we have given 
Komala Ri to be }$ to suit the opinion of Pratapa Ramaswami Bhagavatar who follows 
the division into three according to Sarnga Dev, yet we believe that the system of 
Barve which divides it into two giving 204 units or H instead of 200 units to Komala Ri 
is far more preferable. Again, Barve gives Ri [98 units or This foreshadows the 
possibility of another Ri between f and f{. 

Of the four units 216, 204, 198 and 192, if we omit 216 or Adhara Sa, we 
get three Srutis. But according to the common idea that Ri should have four Srutis 
we get the following four with & difference of 6 between, namely, 192, 198, 204 and 210. 
If | were made $|, the above four become ff, #4 and respectively. If we thus 
get the four Srutis of the Ri then the method of Parijatam is something good. Of the 
other Swarams, Ga, Teevra Ga, Ma, Pa, Ni and Teevra Ni more or less resemble the 
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Swarams of the Veena. We have never come across a method which is so very accurate 
while proceeding by measurements alone. The other Swarams also are more or less 
accurate and not so glaringly different as those of others. If we substitute the JJ of 
Barve in place of the 12 Swarams of Parijatam will exactly correspond to the 12 
Swarams of the Veena. The author of Parijatam says there are 22 Srutis which are 
derived by the Sa-Pa system. In the same breath he says he follows the system of 
Narada and gives the above method. This should be noted. This makes us suppose 
there must have been an instrument which had its Swarams marked according to his 
measurement. He must have made that instrument the basis of his calculations. We 
conclude, therefore, that there must have been a system named after Narada which is 
the correct system of the present day, from the following facts :—The author of Pari¬ 
jatam says that he follows the method of Narada. Narada is called Valasrian, in 
Silappadhikaram the ancient Tamil treatise. There was atone time a Veena called 
Narada Veena. There was a musical treatise called Naradeeyam or Panchabhara- 
teeyam. He was called the son of Brahma. In spite of all this, the method for those 
with a good musical ear will never agree with this method which is only meant for 
others. These methods were given for the benefit of the latter which will be only 
approximately correct. This method was only an approximate one so that those who 
began with it might in course of time learn to tune their instruments by the ear. But 
there is not much difference between the two methods. The slight differences in the 
Swarasthanams of this method and other details may be seen in the following Tables. 

The third column of the above Table gives the 12 Swarams and their measure¬ 
ments in the wire, the fourth column gives their fractions while the sixth, their respective 
cents. In the 6th column 

the second Swaram or Rl, gets 204 cents, 
the fourth Swaram or Ga* gets 404 „ 

the fifth Swaram or Ma, gets 498 „ 

the seventh Swaram or Pa gets 702 ,. 

the tenth S varam or Ni t gets 1018 „ 

the eleventh Swaram or Ni 2 gets 1106 „ 

and the twelfth or Tara Sa gets 1200 „ 

Here we find there is approximately a difference of 100 cents between each 
of the Swarams. The 1st, the 3rd, the 6th, the 8th and the 9th Swarams get a little 
over 100 cents each. Their difference is due to the fractional division of the wire. 
Though the fractions # and j are the only ones that agree with the previous calcu¬ 
lations, the other Swarams more or less agree with those of the Karnatic music which 
cannot be said of the Srutis of others. 

Looking a little more deeply we find the interval of the two Swarams between 
the second and the fourth Srutis (t>., 204 to 404) is 200 cents. Secondly, the interval bet¬ 
ween the first and the ninth Swarams (/>., between 133 and 933) is 800 cents />., 100 
cents for each Sruti. Thirdly, the interval between the sixth and the ninth Srutis 
is (933-631) 302 cents, for the three Srutis. All these distinctly show that each Sruti 
should have 100 cents. 
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He determines the Swarasthanams beiijg cognisant of the difference, even 
during his time, between the Dwavimsati Srutis and the ^Srutis in use in the Ragas. 
He gives the method (or generating Ragas with the help of the 12 Swaramsonly saying 
that he omits the other 10 as they are open to doubt and not in practical use. We 
should not think lightly of the fact that he has taken these 12 Swarams only. 

If, in. an age when Dwavimsati Srutis were in practice, he established only the 
12 and rejected the ten, musicians of the time would have taken him to task. Evidently 
they were silent because only these 12 Swarams were in actual use.From that time 
up to the present day, it is clearly seen that musicians who sing Ragas as well as writers 
on Srutis only use these 12 Swarams as the fundamental ones. Seeing there was the 
same doubt as regards the other Swarams even then, as it is now, to clear the dfeubt 
once for all, he rejected thj doubtful ten and established only the 12, and thus saved 
music from a great danger. Thenceforward, the objections raised against the 22 Srutis 
were not so virulent. To those who consider deeply, his system would certainly 
appear an ancient one as clear asjiaylight. For, the Sa-Pa system implies that each 
Swaram used in a Ganam should have the right measurement common to the scries, 
should agree in sound with its fifths and should have a difference which should be com¬ 
mon to the progressive series. A comparison as to how far the Swarams obtained by 
the Sa-Pa series and the Swarams according to Parijatam which discusses the Srutis 
in an octave agree with one another may be seen from the Table which gives the 
Srutis of South Indian music. 

After having learnt some of the Sanskrit Slokas of Parijatam with the help of 
those who are eminent in Sanskrit literature and music we have interpreted them in the 
correct manner and have given the measurements. We presume they are correct, as 
the same measurements are given by Bhandarkar and Barve. Though there is a slight 
difference as regards the two Ris with 99 and 151 cents respectively, given by Barve, 
we conclude he is not wrong in interpreting them in such a manner. 





Twelfth. 

The opinion of Rao Sahib R. Bhandarkar, B.A., L.M.S., of Edward 
Hospital, Indore, as regards the Swarams in Indian Music. 

We think it right to give the opinion of the above gentleman as he is in many 
respects the best of the writers on Srutis of Indian music we came across his essay on 
Srutis in Indian Music in the “ Indian Musical journal” edited by Veena Krishna Rao, 
the Samasthana Vidwan of Mysore. We requested the gentleman to send us further' 
contributions ii any, seeing that he was so interested in music. Accordingly we 
obtained a few more essays which he had written to 44 the Indian Antiquary/ 1 Out of 
which we quote below what he says on Srutis in the Indian Music journal. 

Yhe Indian Music Journal, pgia May and June Issue, Volume II. No. a Page 4a* -43 
edited by Mr. H. P. Krishna Row, B.A., Mysore. 

44 For instance, the following experiment may be tried. Ahobila, author of the S. P. 
gives the tuning of the four wires of the vina as anumandra' Sa, anumandra Pa, mandra Sa and 
mandra Pa. This is also one of the recognised modes of tuning with the Carnatic school. This 
tuning does not necessitate a recourse to the scale of equal temperament. But for practical pur¬ 
pose* of playing we must not have more chan twelve notes to the octave and we shall have there¬ 
fore to make a selection in the case of chromatically altered notes. [Of course there is no such 
restriction in the case of the human voice or stringed instruments without frets.] [ would suggest * 
the following values for the twelve notes, using the nomenclature of the modern Hindustani 
school 


WIRE b 

WIRE II. 


Sa = x 

PA = 

i 

Komala Ri = 

Komala Dha = 

t 

Ri = ¥ 

Dha = 

» 

Komala Ga s } 

Komala Ni = 

f 

Ga= 1 

Ni = 

V 

Ma = | 

Mandra Sa = 

a 

Tivra Ma = ft 

Mandra Ko Ri = 

H 


WIRE III. WIRE IV. 

Sa s 8 Pa = 3 

Komala Ri = ff ' Komala Dha = y 

Ri = V Dha = ^ 

Komala Ga = V Komala Ni = V 

Ga = | Ni = V 

Mas | Madhya Sa s 4 

This is the arrangement for the first six frets. The remaining frets should be so adjusted 
as to produce on wire IV notes with accented intervals. As in the esse of the other tuning, the 
first three wires are to be used only for the productiop of notes lower than the note of the fourth 
wire open. Unfortunately with this tuning it is.not at all easy to find the correct positions for 
the frets as in the other case, and it would be necessary to do the work with the help, of proper 
tuning-forks. If tolerable accuracy is to be secured* Having built such an instrument, it would be 
interesting to compare the performance with that of one tuned to equal temperament. I need 
hardly add that the performance will have to be judged fry nrapstert persons** 
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When we look into the above Table and notice some of his statements we find 
that he mentions 12 Swarams in an octave which should be of equal measurement. 
He distinctly says that our ancient music never admitted of Srutis with unequal inter¬ 
vals. But his measurements show four different kinds of intervals, fj, and HI; 
and the order of the 12 Swarams is according to that of Clements, Deval and Nagoji 
Row. He also says clearly that the 12 Swarams belong to Hindustani music. We could 
not say further on his theories as we do not know what his view's are. But when we 
find that he rejects the 10 Srutis on which there is a difference of opinion and chooses 
only the 12, we are led to believe that he does not view the 10 Srutis to be correct. 

Further, he says that the Karnatic system is superior and that the determina¬ 
tion of Swarams by the Vcena is highly reliable. Further, he gives the following cal¬ 
culations of Parijatam as regards the Srutis. 

The Indian Music Journal, 1912 May and June Issue, Vol. II No. 2. 

Making these corrections this scale stands thus: — 

OPEN SI RING= i 

Sa — 1 Pa = § 

Ko -Ri = H Ko -Dha = H 

Su—Ri = {h Su Dha = ft 

Su Ga = ii Su ~Ni = jj 

TS Ga = ii Ti Ni = }( 

Su Ma = i Tara -Sa = \ 

Ti- Ma = M 

In the 36th and 37th pages he critisises the view of G. G. Barve as his does not 
resemble that of Parijatam in the RishabhaSthanams though it agrees in other respects. 

From the above table, we sec that he gives the same fractions for Srutis as 
are found in Table 33 in p. 380 which gives the system of Parijatam. Evidently he 
has interpreted the system given in Parijatam distinctly as given in the book. lie gives 
things as they are and not like other writers who attempt to improve upon Parijatam 
and give different calculations. 1 1 is measurements are clearly stated in Table 
35, where we see that with the exception of the 3rd Swaram or jj, the 5th Swaram or 
|, the 7th Swaram or jf, the 10th Swaram or j, the other seven resemble those of the 
other writers. 

To conclude, we must say that though he was well aware of the opinions of 
Parijatam, he has changed his views to suit Western music, contrary to his own con¬ 
viction. 


,- 4 #+ 



TABLE 35. 

Bhandarkar’s interpretation of Parijata’s slokas regarding the Srutis 
practised in Indian Music. 
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Thirteenth. 

The opinion of Mr. G. G. Barve as regards the Swa*aE)s in use in 

Indian Music. 

The Indian Musical Journal May and June 19x2 Vol. II No. 2 edited by Mr. H. P. 

Krishna Rao, B. A., Page 36 and 37. 

“ In very recent years the verses in the Samgita Parijata which give the Scale by describ¬ 
ing the necessary division of a stretched string, have attracted considerable attention. The first 
writer to my knowledge, to bring them to the public notice in print was Mr. Ganapatrao Ciopal Rao 
Barve of Ahniedabad. According to his interpretation of the verses the division of the stretched 
string is as follows. 

Samgita-Pnrijata’s scale according to Mr. Barve’s interpretation. 

Open String = 1 

Sa - . Pa = H 

Ko -Ri “ ** Ko -Dha = \\ 

Su Ri = S Su Dha = x \. 

Su Ga = a Su—Ni = { 

Ti -Ga = hi Ti -Ni = hi 

Su Ma = 4 Tara—Sa = h 

Ti -Ma = *8 

This interpretation is quite correct except for the note Su. Ri. and consequently, except 
for Ko. Ri. also. Sn/>nvoh purvabhagc dm, sflmpntnvo thn ri swornb- It must be admitted that 
these lines are loosely worded.” 

The following table gives the calculations of Barve for the theory of Parijatam. 

We find from the above Table that all Swarams are correct with the exception 
of the first two Sthanams /. r. Komala Ri and Suddha Ki. Phis too seems to have result¬ 
ed from the particular interpretation of the Soot ram “Sapayoh purvabhage cha, stha- 
paniyo tha Ri swarali." He locates Ga dividing the J of the length of the wire between 
Sa and Pa into two. That is i x .} = J ; 1 —= J. The fraction between Sa and 
Ga or he calls Ui. Dial is 1—8 = i ; Jx ;V= ^ ; and 1 — 1 V=fThis is 151 cents. 
Further, he divides the half length below it into three equal parts and locates Komala 
K1 there. In other words, Komala Ki is 1 —H —ii*» r 1 ** : V=n« *» 44 + .»\, = l&- 'This is 
99 cents. We may find that there is another Swaram by the side ol it which has 
nearly 50 cents. For fj = i}j|. Then the ; Swarams of the scries are ;j;i, j}J, jj, j$ 
jjg and :j{| which is Sa. !‘j; or J is Ga. So>:{» may become another Ga. We have said 
already that ij;! occurs as a half Sruti in the interval below Ga with 151 cents. He 
divides the interval by the side of this into three equal parts and locates another 
Swaram which is ;!,! or f l, with 99 cents. But Bhandarkar gives here another Swaram 
or " with 204 cents. For, the interval between Sa and Pa is divided into 3 equal 
parts and the Swaram located in the first. 1 — f = A ; ^xj = t; 1-1—This is Suddha 
Ki f and the interval below it is divided into 3 parts and the first part or is called 
Komala Ri with 133 cents. We conHude, then, that the Komala Ri must also have an 
interval of 100, just as we have shown the 2nd, the 4th, the 5th, the ;th, the 10th, the 
1 lth and the 12th Swarams have. So, the Komala Ri of Barve {J with 99 cents must 
be the real first Swaram. 



TABLE 36 

The opinion of Barve as regards the Swarams in use in Indian Music, 
according to the system of Parijatam. 


1 Ko - Ri flair . fi 

2 Su - Ki * - ifl 


3 ISu - Gh 


4 I Ti - Gh jt - • 



5 Su - Mh a - u> | 24-00 
0 Tiv - Ma ft-*\ 22-22 


Tta CalcalaUaai la Mmu buM • ar* aar ava. 
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It will be more or less consistent with the regular order of Swarams if we 
accept the Ki of Bhandarkar (5 or 204 cents), and the Knmala Ri of Barve (it or 99 
cents). The Sootram we have quoted above is capable of being interpreted either 
way. “ Sapayoh Poorvabhage Cha” means, divide the interval between Sa and Pa into 
three parts and locate Ri in the Poorva bhaga or the first part. We get by this means 
Ri which is J. This is how it is commonly interpreted. The other interpretation is, 
Ca comes between Adhara Sa and Pa, Dha between Pa and Tara Sa, so Ri and Dha 
may come in the middle of the Purva Bhaga between Adhara Sa and Ga, and Pa and 
Dha. We may also assume Sa-Ga as Poorvabhagam and Ga to Pa as Oottarabhagam 
and take the middle of Sa to Ga or Poorvabhagam. As he does not say that three 
divisions should be made and as he divides Sa to Pa and Pa to Sa into two equal parts 
he might mean that this interval should also be divided into two parts, the former of 
whi?h will be Poorvabhagam. It appears that Barve has also interpreted this in the 
same manner. 

It appears that if we accept the Ri between Sa and Ga which is fj with 151 
cents we also accept the other two Ris, 1 J with 99cents, and | with 204 cents. By this 
method we may obtain all the Srutis in the octave. 

We find from the remarks of Dr. Bhandarkar about Barve, that the latter 
printed and circulated the system of Parijatam as regards determining Srutis. So he 
deserves all praise as being the first who attempted the system of determining the Srutis 
in Indian music. 

On the whole, we conclude that his 12 Swarams more or less resemble the 12 
Srutis of Karnatic music. 
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Fourteenth. 

The opinion of Fox Strangways for determining the Srutis in use in 

Indian Music. 

We know that this gentleman travelled a good deal and took great pains to 
gather information about the customary and traditional use of Indian music. When he 
came to South India in the course of his travels in 1912, we were given to understand 
that he was anxious to get information about Indian music and wanted our help. So 
when we met, we asked him whether he wanted any information about the Srutis or 
Ragas in use. He said that he was not particularly anxious to get information about 
those points. However, we shall do well to say a few words about his tables of Srutifc 
published in 1914 in his “ Music of Hindustan." 

Music of Hindoatan by Fox Strangways P. 115, xx6, 

" In the following diagram, column 1 gives the constituent elements of each note in terms 
of the Major Tone (a = |) v the minoi Tone and the Semitone (r = }f), Columns IV and V 

give the representative fiactions, distributed into ' quintal’ (those derived from the liftli (J) alone) 
and 4 tertian’(those derived jointly from the fifth and the third f). Column II gives the equi¬ 
valent of these in cents and column III their differences (or, speaking in ratios, their quotients) 
Columns VI and VN are adjustments proposed by Mr. Clements.on the strength of observations 
taken by Mr. Dcval of Poona on a dichorcj; his two tertian intervals arc h Fourth apart, and his 
two septimal, a Fifth. |Septimal intervals are derived from the septimal seventh J = 969 cents.l 

Music of Hindoatan by Fox Strdngways P. xx8. 

“ First, the Carnatic system ‘ merges'; it recognizes not twenty two, but only sixteen 
nominal and twelve real sub-divisions of the scale," 

In the first col. of the above Tabic the 26 Srutisthanams, and in the second 
col. he gives the 22 Srutis he has chosen out of them. The third column gives the 
names of the Srutis and the following Swarams are given their alternate ones. Ri |f 
Ma„ DHA lf and Ni 4 . which are specially marked. In the fifth col. we see the fractions 
for the Srutisthanams and in the sixth, their cents calculations. 

Of these Sthanams, we find that, with the exception of the first Sthanam, 
T Vt the i7th and HI the 25th, the rest are found in the Table of Srutis of Clements and 
in that of Deval. We have noticed already how Clements and Deval say that 
their Srutis belong to Hindustani music only. In the same way, Strangways seems to 
give the Srutis for Hindustani Music and recognises only 12 Swarams definitely for 
Karnatic Music. But it is to be noted that their Dwavimsati Srutis do not agree with 
those of Saranga Dev and their Sruti intervals are not in uniform order but varied as 
84, 28, 70, 2 2 and 90. This enables us to say that there is no agreement between the 
Srutis of Sarnga Dev, the Dwavimsati Srutis and the Srutis of these writers. This 
may be clearly understood from the table of Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 
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TABLE 37. 

The table of Fox Strangways which gives the Srutis in use in Indian Music. 


Names and 
No- 


Constituents. 


Fractional Ratios. { 

Adjustments. 

I 

•1 

i ; t 

§ 3 

O' 


Q 2 


(*■! 

3 *e+ 26 + 2 c 

L 21. 

[ Samvadi to No. 8 ] 

f 20. 

3*/ + 26 ■+■ c 

]». 

3a+ 6+2c 

[l8. 

2<i+26+2c 

fl7.‘ 

3 <t+ c 

16 .; 

2ft + 26 c 

is.; 

2a + 6+2 c 

ta 14 . 

« + 2ft+2c* 

13. 

2ft + 6 4“ c 

12 . 

ft+26+ c 
< 1 + 6+ 2c 

I 11 '! 

2ft+ 6 

LlO I(2rt+ e) 

r 9 

n + 6+ c 

i 8. 

( 2k) 

( 7. 

ct+ 6 

6 . 

0 

. «• 

6+ o 

' 4. 

a 

3. 

b 

2. 

e 

- 1- 

[ Samvadi to No. 10 


128:81 ! 


( septimal) 

a 

« 


F ? 

64:45 

(teitian) 



( 27 : 20 ) 


10:9 
10116 

[ 81; 80] 

1 


Tfca taMa m IIm tpmto Ml* wilt Mp la 
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TABLE 88. 

The Table of Srutis of Fox Straogways 


(Adapted from Sangceta Ratnakaram). 
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Fifteenth. 

The opinion of Chinnasami Mudaliar, M. A., as regards the Srutis 
of South Indian Music. 

The above author has published a hook on music where the Ragas and Raga- 
malikas of South Indian music are represented in English Staff notation. Here he 
seems to approve of the 72 Melakartas based on the 12 fundamental Swarams. How¬ 
ever, we shall sift his opinion also as regards Srutis. In the first place, he gives a 
Fable showing the names of Srutis as used among th< j Italians, the French, the German 
and the English musicians and their calculations. And side by side, he gives the 
names and the calculations as used by South Indian musicians. He points out how 
thhv is a slight difference of opinion among the various nations. So we need not 
dwell very much on this question. 

He says, “ The Chief Musical nations of Europe ht*ve also adopted different 
names for distinguishing the Vikriti Bedhas ol the several notes ; the following com¬ 
parative table exhibits in one view their nomenclature as well as their mathematical 
values from a strictly scientific point of view 1 N.B. The last column is inserted merely 
to show the corresponding Indian names ; the notes are not identical with the Euro¬ 
pean varieties printed in the same parallel columns, nor are their mathematical values 
exactly the same." 

The following Table 39 must be compared with Table 40, and the calculations 
given in cols. 5 and 6 of Table 39 may be easily understood by a look at the subsequent 
table. 

We notice 20 Srutisthanams in the above Table. Though the number appears 
to be 21. yet when we notice U above Sa, and 92 above Adhara Sa fhis appears to be 
a Swaram below Madhya Sthayi. So we say there are 20 Swarasthanams. But if we 
accept 17*39 (i of 347S) above the 19th Sthanam we shall have >1 Srutis. Besides 
this, the Swarams against 3. 5, 6, 7, 8. v 1. 13, 14. >5- *6. 17* 19 and 20 in col. 1 are the 
notes of the Enharmonic scale. Their cents calculations and thei - difference and their 
vibrations are found in other columns. 

We have already seen how Pa taken as equivalent to | and Ma to | will never 
help the music of South India. 

Besides this Table he gives another showing the names of Srutis and Vihriti 
Bedhas. We shall consider that Table also. 

in the above Table, the names of the 32 Srutis are found in col. 11. and their 
corresponding English names in col. 10. The Sapta Swarams to which new names 
are given by Govinda Dikshitar are to be seen in col. H, Apart from this, the measure¬ 
ments and fractions for the 22 Srutis are not indicated. So we are unable to make any 
remarks on them Moreover, as the opinions of writers differ as regards Prakriti and 
Vikriti Swarams, we are not able to say anything as regards tfiem also. The difference 
in Srutisthanams of different writers ol ancient times has been already clearly dealt 
with in Tables 26, 27, 28. 29. 30 and 31. 
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AH his music has been based upon (he 16 fundamental Swarams formed by 
the combination of Prakriti and Vikriti Swarams. Though these are in a way the 
Swarams used in South Indian music, he does not give their mathematical calculations. 

He further says, that we should not trouble ourselves with the determination 
of Srutis which is an intricate affair but that the 12 frets of the Veena are quite enough 
for all practical purposes. So we conclude that his view is not to support the cause of 
the 22 Srutis. 
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TABLE 

Oriental Music by 

“The number of variable sounds within an octave which could be clearly distinguished by 
could not produce pleasing melodic effects when taken together in succession) some had to be 
with others for purposes of determining the position of frets on the Vina* (In the subjoined state- 
they are not identical with the other names in common use, and that even their redistribution under 
the Prakriti and Vikriti Bhedas.) 


SAPTA SVARAS. 


PRAKRITI. 


Distinct 

notes. 


VIKRITI. 


Notes Retained. 


Total 
number of 
varieties. 


1 . Shadjam • •• Sa i I Suddha 


Achyuta... 1 


Suddha 


2 . Rishabham ••• Ri 


3 . Gandharam ... Ga 


4 . Madhyamam... Mai Suddha 


6 . Panchamam ... Pa { Suddha 


6 . Dhaivatam ... Dha 


7. Nishadam ... Ni 


Suddha 


Actual number 
Semitones. 


Number of not< 
recognised and 
ordinary u 


Total number of 1 

audible notes. ... J 

umber of I 

litones. ... J 

of notes 1 

edandin f 

nary use ... J 


Suddha . 


Chatusruti 


Suddha ... 
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Chinnasami Mudaliar, M. A., P. 41. 

the refined ear was found to be about twenty two as shown below; but as a good numberof these 
rejected and some retained; while a few of the latter had to be treated as more or less identical 
ment, the names of the 22 Srutis are given merely for purposes of comparison; it will be seen that 
the 7 main notes, differs from the ordinarily accepted division into semitonic intervals, comprising 


Varieties retained 
Govinda 
Dikshita’s 
nomenclature. 


Approximate European 
equivalents 


Syllabic. 


Alphabetical. 


Names of the 22 srutis more or less 
corresponding to these varieties. 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Sa 


To 

Do 

Te 


C. 

C. 

C. 


Flat 

Natural 



Sharp 


Tivra 

Kumudvati 

Manda 

Chhandovati 


1 


Ra 

Ri 

Ru 


Ro 

Re 

Ri 


D. Flat” 

D. Natural 
D. Sharp 


Ri 


f Dayavati 
< Ranjani 
Ratika 


Ga 

Gi 

Gu 


Ma 

Mu 


Pa 


Dha 

Dhi 

Dhu 


Mo 

Mi 

Me 


... E. Double flat .. 

... E. Flat 

... E. Natural ,.. 


Ga 


Raudri 

Krodha 


Fo. 

Fa 

Fe 

So 

Sol 

se 

Lo 

La 

Le 


F. Flkt 
F. Natural 

F. Sharp 

G. Flat 

G. Natural 
G. Sharp 

A. Flat 
A. Natural 
A. Sharp 


Ma 



f Vajrika 
J Prasarini 
I Priti 
[ Marjani 
f Kshiti 
J Rakta 
| Sandipini 
1 Alapini 


fMadanti 
Dha < Rohini 
» Ramya 


Na 

Ni 

Nu 


Jo 

Si 


B. 

B. 

B. 


Double flat... 
Flat 

Natural ... 


Ni 


Ugra. 

Kshobhini 
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Sixteenth. 

The Enharmonic scale of the Western Musicians* 

The Swarams used by the Western Scientists are in the order of v f #, f, f, 
t> l» A» H and (Vide Table 42). 

The the f, the f» the f, the {, the {, the A* and the it found in lines 19, z 1, 
8, 7, 61 4, 3 and 2 are the measurements for the Swarams respectively. Here Sa-Pa is 
{. All writers (as seen from their tables) say that the majority of these Swarams are in 
use in their 22 Srutis. The difference in their measurements is given in cents in 
col. 7 of the Table. The difference of each of the Srutis in cents is given here. Here 
the Swarams are of five different measurements. This is nothing but the result of the 
wrong measurement of} and J for Pa and Ma, carried by Pythagoras from India. No 
music is possible with these measurements. 

1. Though it resembles that of Parijatam in many respects, it does not entirely 
correspond with it. 

2 . It does not resemble either the view of Sangeetha Ratnakaram which 
advocates the Sa-Pa system. 

3. Nor does it proceed on the principle of jf from the beginning to the end of 
the Octave. 

4 . It does not correspond to the right system of Samga Dev. 

5. The 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev could never be reconciled with this. 

6 . Perhaps it may suit Hindustani music f but this we are not quite sure of. 



Name of Siva ram 
or Sruti. 
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Table 43 gives the chief intervals for some of the Swarams accepted by 
Western musicians. These have been taken from the 332nd page of Ellis's “ Sensa¬ 
tions of Tone*’, and from the 50th page of “T‘ext Book on Sound" by Barton. The 
Srutis and their fractions are given below 



The first 15 Swarams are generally held as important. Many other Swa¬ 
rams may also be derived when we multiply the Srutis by different methods. But 
these will never suit the Karnatic Music. 


When the Siutis proceed by multiplication, the Ociave never comes to an end 
but has a few cents more or less. The interval that is thus over and above or less is 
called the Comma . We have already noted that when we proceed to determine the 
series of a scale by the measurements of “ and J in a string we find Pa to be slightly 
flatter than f, and M«i to be slightly sharper than We need not repeat it here again. 

Western scientists recognise, 

The series, 1, {, 4, {, f J, and 4 as the Major Scale, 

The series 1, f, g, f,}, {, } and 4 as the Descending Minor Scale, 

The series i, T V, f, f, 4, T \ and 4 as the Mode of the Fourth or Madhyama 
Gramam, 

The series ii A. 4» f# 5 , f ft and } as the Mode of the Minor Seventh or 
Kaisika Nishada Gramam. 

And the series, 1, it, |, }, |, 4, A and 4 as the mode of the Minor Sixth or 
Komala Dhaivata Gramam. 

But all this does not suit the music of South India, it is clearly seen. We had 
to draw the attention of our readers to this Enharmonic scale because many have copied 
the fractions of this scale for their 22 Srutis and we wanted to prove that these Swarams 
will never suit the Karnatic music. We have shown by various Tables that the 
measurements | and f are but rough and approximate and that the Octave will never 
come to an end if we go by them. But, inasmuch as the concensus of opinion is that 
Sarnga Dev accounts for his 32 Srutis by the measurements | and } though some of 
them doubt it, and as we should necessarily find out the real view of Sarnga Dev and his 
measurement for Srutis, we now proceed to the view of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis. 
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TABLE 43 

CHIEF INTERVALS WITHIN AN OCTAVE. 


Intervals. 

No. 

}i 

Pn*itlona 
of the 
l ill on ul* 
tu « :ur 

\4 

< a 


v! 

c 

V 

Vibrations 
if the Vibra¬ 
tions for Tni- 

.lust Intonation, Mean tone and 
other Names. 




• Slriny. 

iiTj - 

* 

sion is 540. 





0 




0 


1 

t 

3 

4 

9 

6 

7 

8 

0 

I’ntaon 


V 

32‘00 



0 

540-00 

... 


r i 


31*60 

t 

80/81 

22 

546 75 

The Comma. .1.1. 


2 


31*25 

t 

126/128 

42 

552-90 

G 0 to Aft. Mt. Great Diesis. 

.'Minor 
Seconds... 

3 

t-'h 

30*72 

it 

24/26 

70 

562*50 

II (o 1)#. J-. 1. 

S 4 


30*03 

t 

67/70 

76 

564*18 

!rto 0# or Small Semitone. Mt. 

j 5 

i 

30-34 


128/136 

92 

569*53 

j <’ to V #. .). 1. linger Liimiia 



i> t» 

3000 

t 

16/16 

1121 

576 00 

j Diatonic Semitone. ,1.1. 


l 7 


29 91 

t 

100/107 

117 

577*80 

Diatonic Semitone. Mt. 


1 8 

i) 

28*80 

it 

9/10 

182 

60000 

Small whole Tone. .1.1. or Minor Tone. 

Major 

J 9 


28-62 

11 

161/180 

193 

603*73 

Every whole Tone. Mt. 

Seconds ...1 

1 10 

i> 

28*44 

ft! 

8/9 

204 

607 50 

Large whole Tone. J. I. or Major Tone. 

I 

Lin Ktt 

2813 

. • 

225/256 

224 

614-40 

Diminished minor Third. 


(12 

11 # 

2731 

» i 

64/75 

275 

632’Hl 

Augmented Tone. 

Thirds .J 

1 13 

K9 

27*00 

ft 

27/32 

294 

640 00 

Pythagorean minor Third. 

114 

K 0 

26*67 

It; 

5/6 

316: 

648*00 

Minor Tliiuh .1. 1. 

Major 

fl5 

K 

25*60 

It- 

4/5 

386! 

675*00 

Major Third. .1? I. 

Thirds ... 

t 16 

Ktt 

25*00 

ft 

1 

25/32 

427! 

691-20 

Diminished Fourth. 


(17 

F 

24*00 

♦ i 

3/4 

498 j 

720 00 ' j 

Fourth. .1. 1. 

Fourths ... 

I 18 


23*93 

t 

80/107 

503! 

722-25 

Fourth. Mt. 


(.19 

Y 

2370 

♦ ! 

_ i 

20/27 

5201 

729-00 1 

Acute Fourth. 

Sharp 

VaiiH Iiu nr 

r 2o 

n 

2304 

ft j 

18/25 

569! 

750-00 

Su|jerfhinus Fourth. 

Tritone. 

J 21 

•'I 

2?‘76 

ft 

32/45 

590! 

7593 ' 

J UUI l 1 in l/l 

Flat Fifths. 

I 22 
123 

o h 

22*50 
22*22 | 

ill 

* 1 

45/64 

25/36 

610: 768-00 

631i 7773 

Diminished Fifth. 

Acute diminished Fifth. 


(24 

« 

21*00 1 

ft 1 

27/48 

680, 

800 00 

Grave Fifth/ 

Fifths ... 

JS5 


21*40 i 

t ! 

109/163 

697i 

807 52 

Fifth. Mt. 


126 

0 ! 

21*33 | 

t 

2/3 

7021 

810*00 

Fifth. J. 1.also Pythagorean. 

Minor 

f 27 


20*48 

ft 

16/25 

773 

843? < 

Grave sii|>erHtious Fifth* 

Sixths ... 

l 28 

A ft i 20 00 

t\ 

6/8 

814! 

864*00 

Minor Sixth. .1. 1. 


(29 

A i 19-20 

t 

3/5 

884! 

900*00 

Major Sixth. .1.1. 


30 

a i 

18 96 

9 

16/27 

9061 

911? 

Pytluigomifl major Sixth. 

Major Sixths - 

31 

«»! 

18*75 j 

e ' 

75/128 

926 

922*00 

.hist diminished Seventh. 


32 

118 29 1 

t. 

4/7 

969; 

945*00 

Tni!ii)s4 Seventh. .1. 1. 


L3S 


18 20 

• 

128/226 

977 1 

9493 

Extreme sharp Sixth. 

Minor i 

34 

lift 

18-00 

t! 

9/16 

996! 

96000 i 

Minor Seventh..). I. 

Sevenths.* 


Bfc 

17*78 

tj 

5/9 

1018 i 

972*00 i 

Acute minor Seventh. .)« 1. 

Major 7th. 

36 

B 

17*07 

1 

8/15 

1088 1012*50 

Major Seventh..!. 1. 

Octave 

37 

c 

16-00 

1 

_ L 

t; 

-1 

_L 

1200 ;1080*00 

Octave. .1.1. and Mt. 


t Common to Messrs. Ettis and Barton, t Mentioned by Mr. Barton. * Mentioned by Mr. EUis . 
y. L Stands for Just Intotiathn and Mt. for Meanbne. 

The CilwIHh- Hi CelWMi uriM $ eft Mr ewe. 
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Seventeenth. 

IV.—The Sruti System of Sarnga Dev. 

The Dwavimsati Srutis of South Indian music according to Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

Though many are of opinion that it is quite possible to determine the 22 
Srutis in Indian music and to bring them to practical use. yet it seems to be a hopeless 
task owing to the conflicting opinions of the writers on the subject. Some of them 
have studied the Srutis of Hindustani music, and have given their opinion, while others 
pick out a line here and a line there from ancient authors and try to palm them oflf as 
their own. However, we will do well to point out the contradiction in their theories 
first and then speak about the Srutis in use in South Indian music. For, it is manifest 
from the writings of the above authors that ;hey merely adopted the term Dwavimsati 
Srutis of Sarnga Dev and marked the Swarasthannms without trying to understand 
his real meaning in the determination of Srutis. Some gave Tables of Srutis which 
applied only to Hindustani music, which resembled more or less the modes of the 
Western musicians. Others copied the same Western modes, altering only a lew 
Swarams here and there, and called them the Srutis of South Indian music. But it 
makes one smile to think that all these conflicting theories are palmed oft' as the 
Dwavimsati Srutis of poor Sarnga Dev ! 

The above writers merely made the term Dwavimsati Srutis the burden of 
their song, without understanding the real meaning and dignity of Sangeeta Ratna¬ 
karam, and distributed the Srutis in the octave in any way they liked. It is clear that 
they have not grasped even ah iota of the meaning of Sarnga Dev. It is impossible 
to reconcile an ancient and impracticable theory with a modern one. The ancient 
works should be examined in the light of modern criticism, and alj, that is impracticable 
should be given up, and all that is good should he accepted. An ancient work may 
continue to be good even at the modern day, but it may also be superseded by a modern 
work owing to exigencies of time. It is the duty of wise men to discriminate between 
the two and hold fast that which is good. It is not advisable either to give up an 
ancient work which is good on the plea of its being impracticable now ; on the other 
hand, an ancient work which conflicts with the modern practicability must certainly be 
discouraged. We shall understand presently that the system of Sarnga Dev is alien 
to South Indian music just as it does not suit the music of the North. We have to 
examine here the system of Sarnga Dev because Sangeeta Ratnakaram is held in high 
esteem as the standard work on Indian music. So we shall defeimine the Srutis 
according to his system and compare them with those of other writers who also swear 
by him. and then draw our own conclusions and not blindly grope about in the dark 
like the above writers. 

The very tact that the octaves as they proceed should have the vibration of 
their Srutis in Geometrical progression shows that music of the ancient days was 
highly efficient. Just as the octaves proceed in the ratio of 1, 2, .|, 8 etc., so also the 
Swarams should do, he says. 'I his should be carefully noted. Many have erred be¬ 
cause they did not note this. We might clear all our doubts if we examine the 22 Srutis 
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mentioned in his book, how they stand when the Gramams are changed and how far 
they agree. The different opinions given by the various writers on the 22 Srutis, 
namely, Sahasrabuddhi, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore. Deval, Clements, Nagoji Row, 
Barve, Dr. Bhandarkar, Manickya Mudaliar who wrote Sangeeta Chandrika, Chinnasami 
Mudaliar, m.a., Subramania Sastrial, Panchapakesa Bhagavatar, Pratapa Ramasami 
Bhagavatar and others, made us conclude that the opinion of Sarnga Dev must be some¬ 
thing different. The following Tables will show that the above writers who determin¬ 
ed the Srutis, having his book as their authority, have gone clean out of his track as re¬ 
gards the Srutis. So we shall do well to find out the Srutis first according to his 
system, prove their correctness by seeing whether they stand the test of change of 
Gramam, and then compare them with the calculations of those who have interpreted' 
him. Then we shall come to the conclusion either that these are not Dwavimsati Srutis 
or that the author of Ratnakaram gives a completely different view. 

The main idea of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis given in his Chapter on 
Swarams is as follows 

“An idea in the mind generates Agni, which in its turn generates Vayu. This Vayu pro¬ 
ceeds upwards from the Brahmakranthi or Mooladharam through the stomach, the heart, the trunk, 
the head and the mouth in the shape of Nadam. In these five places, Nadam obtains the five 
corresponding names of Ati Sookshmam, Sookshmam, Push tain, Apushtam and Ki ithrimum- 
The Nadam increases in intensity in the ratio of 1 , 2 and 4 being Mnndaram in the heart, Madhya- 
111 am in the trunk and Taram in the head. The sound which is thus produced has 22 varieties. 
The sound which could be distinctly heard is called Sruti. There are two breathing apparatuses 
going upwards from the heart which arc called Idaikulai and Pinkalai. There are 22 (Nudis) 
arterial passages across these 22 . When the air passes through them these passages dilate and 
the sound comes out. In the same manner there are 22 Sthnnams in the trunk and the head. 
This may be proved with the help of two Veenas. 

Have two Veenas with 22 strings each. In the first Veena, tune one of the strings so ns 
to produce the lowest possible sound. Tune the second string so that it might sound the next 
possible note. No sound should be possible between the two. Arrange and tune all the wires 
on the same principle. Now the wires are arranged and tuned in a progressive scries. Of these 
Sa has 4 Srutis. Fix the 4 th of these Srutis as the Sa. Ri will have 3 Srutis, or in other words 
the 5 th, the 6 th and the 7 th strings will be the varieties of Ri. The two Srutis of C,a will stand 
on the 8 th and 9 th wires. The four Srutis of Ma will be on the loth, nth, 12 th and the 13 th 
wires. The 14 th, 15 th, 16 th and the 17 th wires will sound the 4 Srutis of Pa, while the 3 Srutis 
of Dha will occur on the next three strings. The last two strings of the Veena will he responsi¬ 
ble for the two Srutis of Ni- One of these Veenas is Dhruva Veena and the other Cliala Veena. 
Alter the strings of the latter as directed below. If you arrange the Seven Swarams commencing 
them from the 3 rd Sruti of Sa instead of the 4 th, you wi)l have one Sruti less. If you commence 
the series from the Second Sruti of Sa, Ga and Ni will obtain one of the Srutis of Ri and Diia. 
If three Srutis are left out, Ri and Dha will have the 4 Srutis of Sa and Pa. But when you 
commence the series leaving all the 4 Srutis of Sa on the left, Ri. Ga, and Ma of Dhruva Veena 
will correspond with the Sa, Ma and Pa of Chala Veena. In other words, Sa commences 
on the sand, Ma on the 9 th and Pa on the 13 th. By this means, the calculations of Srutis tnay 
be obtained. From these Srutis proceed the seven fundamental Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, 
Dha and Ni. 


jl. 
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Sa is of two varieties --'Suddha Sa and Atchyuta Sa. When you reduce the 4 Srutis of 
Sa into 3 , Ki obtains 4 Srutis. In the same way when Ma is reduced by one of its Srutis, it be¬ 
comes Suddha Ma. When two of the Srutis of Sa are absorbed into Kakali Ni, it is called 
Acliyuia Sa. This is a Vrkriti Swaram. 

In the same way when Ma gives two of its Srutis to Anthara Ga and has only 
two Srutis, it is called Achyuta Ma. 'This is also a Vikriti Sruti. When Sa, with one 
Srnli less, commences the 22nd Sthanam, the 23rd Sthanam is Kaisika and the 24th 
Kakali. Hoth these Swarams are Vikriti. The Sa which comes in the 3rd place after 
Kakali is Suddha Sa. This is also a Vikriti Swaram. Ma is likewise Vikriti. In the 
same manlier when Ma has only two Srutis it is called Achyuta Ma, which is also 
Vikriti. When Ma gets merged into Suddha Ga, the first is Sadharana Ga and the 
second* Anthara Ga, which is also Vikriti. The Ma which has three Srutis less is Sud¬ 
dha Ma. When Pa has only three Srutis. it is called Trisruti Pa, which is also Vikriti. 
When Pa obtains the fourth Sruti of Sa, it is called Kaisika Pa in spite of its four Srutis. 
'This is also a Vikriti Swaram. When Pa has lour Srutis less, Dha gets one of the 
Srutis of Pa and thus has four Srutis, which is also a Vikriti. So also when Sa has 
(Ui<* Srutis less, Ri gets 4 Srutis. which additional one is a Vikriti Swaram. To sum 
up. then, the 12 Vikriti Swarams are:— 

Sa -Suddham and Achyutam -3 
Ni Kaisikam and Kakali 2 
l.)h;t while obtaining one of the Srutis of Pa -1 
Ki when obtaining one of,Sa 1 
Pa Trisruti Pa and Kaisika Pa 2 
Ma Suddham and Achyutam 2 
(la Kaisikam and Kakali 2 

'The Suddha Swarams are 7. The three Swarams are, Ki in Sa, Ma in Ga,. 
and Diia in Pa. 

The method adopted by Sarnga Dev for determining Swarams could be 
clearly understood by those who know the working and harmony of nature. There 
could be nothing there which they cannot understand. 'This is a place where the high- 
water mark of South Indian music is clearly seen. Just a$ it is clearly stated that 
the Sthayis should proceed at the ratio of 1, 2, 4 &c., so also the Swarams of a Sthayi 
should proceed with a uniform interval. We shall see how Sarnga Dev proceeds. 
He says, first take a Veena with 22 strings. Tune the first string so that it may pro¬ 
duce the lowest possible sound. The next string must be tuned to sound the next 
possible note. There must he no possible sound between the two strings. So when 
the 22 strings are tuned on the above principle, the Srutis ascend in a regular serial 
order till the octave is reached. 'This is a natural series, and this has been stated in 
the easiest language possible. In addition to this he gives the measurement of each 
Sruti also in the clearest language.. Hut there is also something occult attached to it. 
He did not dilate upon it, because he knew that men of learning will easily read bet¬ 
ween the lines. 
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When a stone is thrown in the middle of placid water, waves are formed 
round the central point which gradually increase in diameter and decrease in intensity 
at a regular uniform interval. The vibrations of a Swaram are oi‘ the same nature. 
The Swarams in a wire proceed upwards at regular uniforjn intervals, whereas the 
Sthanams in the wire go on in an inverse ratio. This is what Sarnga Dev meant when 
he said that the Sthayis should proceed upward at the uniform ratio of i. 2,4. S fcr. If 
the Swarams proceed at the ratio ol 1 to 2 in the first octave, it is 2 to 4 in the second* 
and 4 to 8 in the third. But the length of wire for each octave is exactly the reverse. 
If the first octave finishes in the first half of the length of the string, the second octave 
finishes in the quarter of the length, the third in J ot the length and the fourth octave 
in of the length, and so on. The vibrations and length of wire vary in inverse ratio.' 
Just as the first wave in the pond has a large intensity and small diameter, and just as 
the diameter increases the intensity diminishes, so is the case with sound waves also. 
Again, when a ray of light from the eye proceeds in a triangular form and tails upon an 
object, at the apex of the triangle the sight is distinct while it gets obscure at the base. 
But at the apex the area seen is small, but at the base the area seer, is extensive so as 
to include even two hills. So is the case with sound waves also. Scholars will ac¬ 
knowledge that this rule is true of all objects of nature. The growth of leases, 
flowers, petals of flowers, and seeds of grass, herbs and plants, the inner growth of trees, 
the growth of animals, the growth of pearls, corals, and oysters, and the inner growth 
of the layers of the earth—all these show a regular uniformity in their upward and 
onward progress just like sound waves. In the same way, heaven and earth and all 
creation obey the law of regular growth, support each other in their harmonious 
working and thus declare the omnipotence of the Creator. We all believe in what the 
Holy Bible says, •' In the beginning was the Word.” The whole world was created by 
the Word and the sell same Word was the Life. The same Word was the cause of the 
variety of Nadam, which manifested itself as the Sapta Swarams, as the different Srutis 
and later on as Geetams. If Nadam did not obey the law of uniformity there could be 
no harmony or sweetness. 

Sweetness is caused by uniformity. Whether it be colours, or sounds, or 
tastes, or qualities, or smells, or sensations of touch or knowledge, unless they be 
proportionately made up. they will be abhorred by every one. If i;: an article which is 
compounded of five different ingredients, there is one mure or less, it will not taste 
well. This is our every day experience. The same with taste. In the same manner, 
if sound, its harmony and the calculations of it in a wire vary, how could it be sweet ? 
It will be just the reverse. The series of sounds which have no uniform ratio between 
them will only form an abhorrent discord. Will musicians of repute accept such 
strange sounds and measurements ? Every one must agree that any system, which has 
no uniformity in length of wire and its corresponding sounds, must be wrong. The 
very fact that it is said that the octaves must proceed upwards in the ratio of one to 
two, and that the series must proceed gradually with a uniform interval between them 
without admitting other possible sounds between, shows that the ancients had clearly 
understood the uniformity of the law of nature. People are quite at liberty to form 
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their own theories with their own measurements and put them into practical use alse. 
Hut what wc object to is, that they should call it the system of Sarnga Dev! 

In spite of the clear statement that the series must be uniformly progressive 
without admitting othep Swarams between, one writer says that the octave should be 
divided into 22 equal parts.. 

Another locates Ma in the exact middle of the whole string and distributes 
9 Srutis equally in the half length, namely 3 Ris, 2 Gas and 4 Mas. The other half 
he equally divides into 13 parts, 4 for Pas, 3 for Dhas, 2 for Nis and 4 for Sas. 

Yet another mentions 4 Ris as well as 4 Diias. This class of writers at least 
made equal divisions of the strings. But knowing that the length of wire will not 
exactly correspond with the sounds produced, they left off saying anything about the 
other half of the string. 

Yet others, though they say the sounds must be of equal intervals, they forget 
the fact altogether, give measurements which do not agree either in sounds or the 
length of the string, and try to multiply them with fractions for equalising them, which 
has landed them in difficulties. These irregularities have been dealt with altogether. 
Their chief errors will also be pointed out hereafter from time to time. 

How strange it is that the opinions of the ancient musicians of this Bharata- 
khandam noted for its excellence, and which was the birth place of so many eminent 
sages should be thus set aside and disregarded! How strange it is that their Sootrams 
should be changed and mutilated and mis-interpreted and added to in this reckless 
manner!! The ancients who were strong on account of the excellence of their 
penance and who were clever in Yogam, Gnanam, Vatham, medicine, astrology, 
Oviam, Geetam, use of weapons, Mantram, Vasyam and occultism have reserved the 
keynote pf each science for the purpose of teaching it in person to those best fitted 
to receive it, and so have not stated them explicitly. This fact is mentioned in the 
books. Some have become perplexed owing to the voluminous pages of the books. 
Many have discredited them as pure lies. There were only very few who understood 
those mystic keynotes by learning them in person from those eminent men who knew 
them. They have said in their works, 

•• They are so hard-hearted that they will not tell them to every one they 

see. ,, 

“ They will not tell the truth to anyone. Those who tell others are ignorant 
and wicked-” 

“ Try to understand the mystery which is buried without your knowledge 
and prosper.” 

“ Those who were willing to help wrote works, but hid the mystic truth from 

others.” 

“The science that is not learnt with the help of the Guru cannot be acquired 
even by the sweat of the body.” 

41 ft (the mystery) will seem to be plain to the eye of every one, but without 
the favour of the Guru, it can never be acquired.” 
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The mystery of each science is taught at their last moments to a worthy 
disciple of theirs whom they could trust* Inthechakram with forty triangles which 
is established in all the temples by Sankarachariar, the Jagat Guru, all is plain with 
the exception of one little secret which is the key of the whole chakram. and which is 
not visible to the ordinary individual- Without knowing the secret key the chakram 
could never be understood. The key is so arranged that while you say thirteen it 
really means fourteen, that by an easy sign or writing on the ground you must indicate 
one should be added. In the same way there are such hidden mysteries in other 
sciences which cannot be understood unless told by the Guru. The same applies to 
the science of music. This secret has been revealed from time to time only to a select 
few and put into practice either by the special favour of God or as a result of un¬ 
remitting labour. Such secrets pertaining to the science of music and the system of 
their interpretation will be mentioned later on. 

The Calculation of a Sthayi. 

What we have to notice specially now is to determine the measurements of 
Swarams from the fact that the Madhya Sthayi finishes in the first half of the string, 
and the vibrations of the Swarams from the fact that the Sthayis proceed in Geometri¬ 
cal Progression. Let us assume for this purpose that the length of wire is 32 inches, 
and the vibrations of Sa 540. The reason for the above assumption will be mentioned 
under the heading “ The Srutis of South Indian music." The measurements of all 
writers have been reduced to this uniform standard so that they may be easily compared. 
Lovers of Indian music ! We have determined to write at length and bring this affair 
to a satisfactory conclusion so that others may not laugh at us for quarrelling without 
understanding each other. But it is not an easy matter to reduce the various measure¬ 
ments to this particular standard. However, we have brought everything to a uniform 
standard and have given it in the form of Tables which might be easily understood by 
ail. . 

We know very well that the ancients skilled for ages in the Science of 
Astronony have devised mnemonics (J)hruva Vakkiams) for remembering the minute 
calculations. The primary numbers are called Moola Dhruvams, and the resultant 
integers are called Varundhruvams (products). Thus they have made this science easy 
as is seen from their writings here and there. From all this it is clearly seen that our 
ancestors*must have had an easy key for even the most difficult of calculations. As we 
have no such keys in vogue at the present day we have made use of the Tabic of 
Logarithms of an eminent English Mathematician noted for his learning and researches. 

The calculations of the Dwavimsati Srutis. 

We shall first see how the 22 Srutis are a gradually ascending series begin¬ 
ning from Adhara Sa and ending with Tara Sa which is its double, according to the 
theory c f Sarnga Dev. 

The Logarithm of 1 is o and that of 2 is *3010300. Now let us see how the 22 
Srutis proceed gradually from o to 3010300 without admitting any interval between. 
We can obtain the Logarithms for the Sthanams from i to 22 if we divide the Logarithm 
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TABLE 44. 

Showing the a a Siutis of South Indian music according to'Sarnga Dev, 
the author of Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
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of 2 by 22 and multiply the quotient by the numbers of the Srutisthanams one after 
another by i, 2/ 3, 4 &c. Now, if we divide the Logarithm of 2 or *3010300 by 22 we get 
a oi 368318 or the Logarithm of the first Sthanam. This is the Logarithm of the second 
of the four Srutisof Adhara Sa. Multiplying this by a we get 02736636. This is the 
Logarithm of the third of the Srutis of Adhara Sa. Again, if we multiply the Logarithm 
of the first Sruti by 3 we obtain *04104955, which is the Logarithm of the fourth Sa. 
Likewise we may arrive at the Logarithms of the 22 Sthanams. They stand in the ratio 
of 2 **» 2?*' 2A and so on and nothing more. The Logarithms for the 22 Sthanams may 
be found in column 3 of Table 44. If we determine the numbers for the Logarithms 
between 1 and 22, we may notice how they gradually rise in an equal ratio between 
Adhara Sa=i and Tara Sa=2. We have stated before that the. Logarithm of 
1 is o. Therefore for Logarithm o the number is 1. This is Adhara Sa. So the 
Logarithm of the Adhara Sa is o. For Logarithm of the first Sruti or 01368318 
the number is 1*032008. The Logarithm of the second Sruti or *02736636 obtains the 
number 1*065041. The same process will give the numbers for the* series which may 
be found in column 4 of the Table. Here we may see clearly how the series proceed 
gradually with equal intervals. To test the correctness of these figures we have given 
their decimal fractions also correct to six, seven and even eight places. If we take the 
decimals only to two or three places they will be found still more easy to demonstiate. 
However, we shall do well to compare at least four places of decimals so that the 
calculations may not in course of time get out of reckoning gradually as was the case 
with the Srutis. Just as we found thatthe Logarithm of 2 was *3010300, so we shall see 
clearly that the Logarithm 3010300 gets 2 as its number. 

The calculation of vibrations for the 2a Srutis. 

We know that the theory of Sarnga Dev is—that if the first Sthayi is 1, its 
Octave must be 2. If Adhara Sa is 1, its Octave must be 2. We noticed beforehand 
the 22 intervals between 1 and 2. In the same way we must observe how the number 
of vibrations beginning from Adhara Sa= 540. proceed upwards in equal ratio for the 
22 Sthanams. Adhara Sa has 540 vibrations per second. This has been noted in column 
5 of the Table as 1 x 540=540 or the first number. In the same way, if we multiply 
the number 1*032008 equal to (the Logarithm of the first Sruti found in col. 4) by 540 
we get 557 28432. Likewise, the number 1.065041 equal to the Logarithm of the second 
Sruti when multiplied by 540 gives 575* 12268. So also, the numbers of the Logarithms 
for the 22 Srutis when multiplied by 540 respectively will give us the number of 
vibrations found in column 5 of the Table. The 22nd Sruti Sthanam will end with 
2 x 540 or 1080 vibrations. 

Till now we have noticed at what lengths the 22 Srutis occur in the wire and 
the number of vibrations of each Sruti. It is better to keep the calculations of the 
Srutisthanams in decimals and ensure their correctness up to two, three or four places* 
But if we take the calculations by vulgar fractions, the process of multiplying will cause 
much difference. 
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The calculation showing where the 22 Srutis occur in a wire 
3a inches long. 

We must next proceed to locate the 22 Sruti Sthanams in a wire 32 inches 
long. The Adhara Sa occurs at the commencement and the Tara Sa in the exact 
middle of the whole length of a wire. Therefore we must find out how the 22 Srutis 
gradually decrease in the length of the wire within half the total length. The Adhara 
Sa has 540 vibrations. It sounds at the Meru which is 1. We have shown in the fifth 
column of Table 44 how the first Sruti has 557 28432 vibrations. If we divide 340 
by 557*28432 we get *9689844- In the same manner if 540 be divided by 575*12268, 
which is the number of vibrations of the second Sruti, we get '9389310. In the same 
manner, if we proceed to divide 540 by the number of vibrations of the third, the fourth 
and the fifth etc., Srutis, we will obtain the lengths of theiwire given in column 6. 

We get i or *5 for the 1080 vibrations opposite the 22nd Sruti. This shows 
how the 22 Srutis gradually decrease in the length of the wire from Adhara Sa which is 
1, to Tara Sa which is J without admitting any other possible Srutj in the interval. 

We shall next proceed to note where the Srutis occur in the wire which is 32 
inches long. We all know that the Adhara Sa sounds in the Meru. and the Tara Sa 
sounds at the 16th inch or one half. These 22 Srutis must occur within these 16 inches, 
and they must rise step by step from the Adhara Sa, Not only they should rise step 
by step but must not admit of any other Sruti in the interval and the Sthayi must come 
to an end exactly at half the length of the wire. In the fifth column of the above Table 
may be found the different lengths of the wire for the 22 Srutis in half the total length. 
We shall now proceed to locate them. 

If we take the Meru to be 1, the 32 inches end there. So it becomes 1 x 32 or 
32. This is the first measurement in column 7 of the Table. The first Sruti, or the 
second of the four Srutis of Sa, is 9689844 of the total length (see the second number 
in col. 6). If we multiply this by 32 we get 31*007501 which is the second measure¬ 
ment in col. 7. Likewise, if the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th and the 6th Srutisthanams in col. 6 
be multiplied by 32 we will be able to get the particular length in which each Swaram 
should sound. * '3 of the 22nd Sthanam when multiplied by 32 gives us 16. All these 
measurements are found in col. 7. We may notice a particular uniformity and tarmony 
between the Swarams if we look into these calculations. 

The harmony between the Srutis. 

Just as the numbers in col* 1 are of a uniform order, just as they increase by 
a common uniform ratio, in the same way the figures in the other columns also have a 
certain uniformity in them. Any Sthanam may be token as the standard and the 
measurements proceeded with, there will be no difference in the ratio. 1 will be to 4 
as 4 is to 7; 7 will be to 10 as 4 is to 7; 5 will be to 9 as 1 is to $ or 9 is to 13 or ty 
is to 17 or 17 to 21. 9 will be to 17 and tfj to 21 just as 1 is to 9. 13 will be to the 
3rd number of Tara Sthayi or 25 just as 1 is to 13 or 9 to 21. All measurements in 
the other columns will have the same uniformity. 
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We might alse go a little deeper and see a little more clearly how these Sruti 
Sthanams stand in equal proportipn to one another without any difference. The 
number obtained for the Logarithm of the first Sruti in col. 4 when multiplied by itself 
gives us the figure for the second Srutisthanam. In the same way, if the seconc be 
multiplied by the number of the first we obtain that of the third. 

For example, 

1*032008 x 1*032008= 1*065041. If this be again multiplied by 1*032008 it gives 
us 1*099131, the figure for the third Sruti. If this again be multiplied by 1*032008 we 
get 1*134313, the figure for the fourth Sruti. In the same manner every figure when 
multiplied by that of the first Srutisthanam gives that of the next Srutisthanam. 
Again, the figure for the first Sruti in col. 6 namely *9689844 when multiplied by itself 
gives the figure for the second Sruti and which if multiplied by that of the first Sruti 
„ gives the figure for the third, Etc. 

For example, 

.9689844 x *9689844=*9389310; and .9389310 * *9689844= ‘9098095. In the same 
manner the figure for each Sruti when multiplied with that of the first, will give us the 
figure for the next. Likewise, if the figure for the fourth Sruti found in cols. 4 and 6 be 
multiplied by itself we get the figure for the 8th Sthanam which is its vargam, and if the 
same figure be multiplied by itself thribe, we get the figure for the 12th Sthanam which 
is its ghanam, and the same when multiplied four times by itself gives the figure for 
the 16th Sthanam which is its varga vargam. In the same manner, any figure taken, 
when dealt with according to the above rule, will'give us proportionate results. 

We might also notice another ifojformity. The figure for the first Sruti in 
col. 4 if multiplied by the figure for the same in col. 6 will give us 1. (1*082008 x 
*9689844= 1). The same holds good if the figures for the second Sruti be so multiplied 
(1*065041 x *9389310= 1). The figures for the 22nd Sruti when multiplied together give 
us the same result. (2 x *5 = 1). Men of knowledge will clearly understand these truths. 

Again, if we look at the cents calculation in cols. 9 and 10, we may find that 
they proceed by a common ratio, 54.54 or nearly 54}. 

Besides this, the decimal fractions in col. 6 when multiplied in a particular 
order will always give us the product J. For example, multiply the figures for Adhar* 
and Tara Sa, or those for the first and the 21st Srutis, or those for the second and tbs 
20th Srutis, or those for the 3rd and the 19th; the result will always be }. In the same 
way, if the figures for Adhara and Tara Sa in col. 4 and for the 1st and the sistj and 
and the 20th, 3rd and the 19th be multiplied together the product will always be J; The 
middle or the nth Sruti must be multiplied by itself to obtain the same result 

These calculations might be multiplied and explained in many different 
ways. But what we have said is quite enough to determine the exact position of the 
Srutisthanams. 

This is the method given by Saranga Dev for determining Srutis. We firstly 
assert that no other method could give the proper measurements, if, according to Sarttfi 
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Dev, the two Sthayis must be in the proportion of x to 2 f and the 22 wires should pro¬ 
duce a gradually ascending series of 22 Srutis in the octave without admitting any other 
sound in the middle. Men of understanding must certainly admit this. Unless the 
rungs of a ladder are equidistant, it will be impossible to go up and down the ladder. 
This is our everyday experience. If there is no such uniformity in the ladder of sounds 
it will be a stumbling block. It is strange that they have not understood this. They 
are not to blame. They stumbled because they tried to multiply the fractions head 
downwards. The Srutis also shared the same fate and became a discordant series. 
Each one believed that he was following the method of Samga Dev and it would be * 
inexplicable to others, with the result they all completely strayed away from the method 
of Sarnga Dev* These writers who said they had all followed the one method, differed 
very much from each other. And they tried to perpetuate their different methods and 
tri4d to reconcile them with those of modern music by obtaining supporters for their 
respective theories ; yea, they went a step further and invented instruments to support 
the fraud. They only excite our pity. We fear that South Indian music will share the 
fate of the ship that is caught in the middle of the ocean during a terrific storm and 
darkness caused by the eclipse of the Sun in the sign of Thulam (47«oru>.) 

Applying the principle .of changing the Gramam to their new Swarams which 
stray away altogether from the principle of Sarnga Dev and finding they are not at all 
in agreement with his calculations, some of them say that a few Srutis are newly form¬ 
ed in the process. One of them says that three new Srutis generate from the Shadja 
Gramam, Madhyama Gramam and Gandhara Gramams respectively, while another fore¬ 
seeing danger in such aprocess and knowing the Srutis will not agree, quietly omits them. 
Yet another, hoping that if there were 53 Srutis in the octave the trouble might be got 
jp d of, establishes 53 Sthanams by the Sa-Pa series and says he has picked out 22 out 
of them. Are not the theories which try to establish 23, 24, 25 and even 53 Srutis in 
the octave quite contrary to Sarnga Dev and his 22 , Srutis ? We should particularly 
note that the 22 Srutis, when subject to change of Gramam, should not vary in their 
respective calculations or sounds and that they should satisfy the principle of harmony 
of Vadi and Samvadi. If the 22 Srutis are of a uniform order in calculations as well as 
sounds, they would certainly stand the te9t of Vadi, and Samvadi in any Gramam, 
beginning from any Sruti whatever. If two ladders whose rungs are equidistant and of 
the.same size were tied together exactly one over the other or tied in such a way that 
a rung of one is on any of the rungs of the other either in the three quarters or half or 
quarter part, they will certainly serve the purpose of going up and down conveniently. 
But if the two have different kinds of rungs which are not equidistant, the use of them 
separately will certainly be difficult. But if we attempt to tie f of one with the 1 of 
the other or 4 of one with the i of the other the result will be the production of a num¬ 
ber of rungs at irregular intervals. The difficulties and objections raised against the 
system of 23 Srutis are to be traced to their irregular measurements. It will be 
more to the point if the advocates of the system 4 will reduce to notation the Geetams 
which they sing and bring it into practical use. On the other hai)d» they adopt a system 
which is unnecessary and impracticable, and of which they are ignorant, and carry on a 
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war of words which will certainly not be accepted by men with knowledge. Again* 
the more they attempt at change of Grahaswaram, the more the absurdities accumulate 
and land them in difficulties just like'the accumulations of dust of the iron pestle of the 
Yadavakulam. Even these absurdities will have to be noted here. This will help 
people to understand whether the Srutis according to Saranga Dev or the Srutis ac¬ 
cording to these authors are correct. 

The principle of changing Graham according to Sarnga Dev. 

We noticed till now, the system of Sarnga Dev where the 22 Srutis are 
derived in the octave with the aid of the first Veena with 22 strings where they are 
arranged in a gradually ascending series without admitting any other sound in the 
middle. Let us now notice his principle of changing Graham. He says that the seven 
Swarams occurring in the 4th, 7th, 9th.. 13th, 17th, 20th and the 22nd Sthanams of the 
first Veena should be made to sound in the 3rd, 6th, 8th, 12th, 16th, 19th and the 21st 
strings of the second Veena. This is exactly the same as beginning the fourth Sruti of 
Sa from the third Sruti of Sa and proceeding upwards so that the seven original 
Swarams occur at the Sthanam one Sruti less. In the same manner, if the fourth Sa 
starts from the second Sa then each Sruti will occur in places 2 Srutis less. So Ga and 
Ni will occur on Ri and Dha. Thirdly, if the fourth Sa commences on the first Sa, Ri 
and Dha lose three places and occur on the 2nd, 3rd and the 4th Srutis of Sa and Pa. 
Fourthly, when the fourth Sa commences on-the. 22nd Sthanam, Sa occurs on Ni, Ma 
on Ga, and Pa on Ma. 

Beloved Readers! we understand Incan the work of Sarnga Dev that the 
names given by our ancestors to the Srutis were causing confusion even during his time. 
After him many writers have used many Srutis and Sruti names which are entirely con¬ 
flicting with one another, 'lo make matters worse, some modern writers have invent¬ 
ed 53 Srutis and such fancy names .as Vadiga and Chodika. So we have only num¬ 
bered the Sruti sthanams so that you may not get confused with the different names 
and that one right conclusion'might be arrived at as regards Srutis. We do not make 
a display by giving a number of names of which we are not sure. We give only as 
many names as are necessary for a clear elucidation. 

What we have to clearly note is the fact that just as the numbers 1, 2, 3,4 
have a certain uniform ratio between them, just like the regular rungs of a ladder, so 
these Sthanams are also in regular uniformity with the same ratio in whatever direc¬ 
tion they may be taken. If they do not have such a ratio, it is a matter well known to 
men of understanding, that they will never agree with the first Swaram, when shifted 
here and there. ' Ifthe ^&AS, 3 Ris, and 2 Srutis of Ga were not of equal intervals 
how eeuld the third Sruti of Ri agree with or coincide with the third Sruti of Sa, and 
the first Ga with the fourth Sa, when Sa commences on the 22nd Srutisthanam ? 
Sarnga Dev made mention of a superior method where the Swarams also agree in the 
same manner. It is dear that he never advocated Srutis with unequal intervals. 

Those who have doubts might easily clear them if they look at the Table 
in the next page. 
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TABLE 45. 

The following Tables show clearly some of the remarks made 
about changing Orahams. 

• Shadja Gramam. 

According to Sangeetha Ratnakaram. 
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• Madhyma Gramam, 

According to Sangeetha Ratnakaram. 
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• Gandhara Gramam 

According to Sangeetha Ratnakaram. 
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He says that when we take a Sruti less in each case beginning from Sa 4 we 
get the Moerchanas of the Sapta Swarams. This he calls Shadja Gramam. What we 
have to note here is, that if Sa should commence from the 22nd Sruti of Ni it is absolu¬ 
tely necessary that there should be a Sthayi below. For the first Sruti should be the 
lowest possible one, and so any Sthanam below the first Sa cannot possibly exist, for it 
cannot sound. So we should understand that the change of Graham is possible only 
from the Madhya Sthayi. We clearly see that for purposes of singing Graha Swaram 
and fixing the measurements there should be a Sthayi before Madhya Sthayi and one 
after. 

Shadja Gramam. 

Now we commence the Shadja Gramam. This has 22 Srutis with 4 Sas, 

3 Ris, 2 Gas, 4 Mas, 4 Pas, 3 Dhas, and 2 Nis. Wherever we might commence the 1 
Sruti, the Sapta Swarams should be similar in the measurement of the Sruti. 

Madhyma Gramam. 

In the same manner, this Gramam has 22 Srutis with 4 Sas. 3 Kis, 2 Gas, 4 
Mas, 3 Pas, 4 Das and 2 Nis, while the Sapta Swarams should be used in the order 
of their Srutis in the various Ganams. We also note that Pa has one Sruti less or in 
other words, the third Sruti of Pa is used as its Pa and the fourth Pa goes along with 
Dha. While all the other Srutis sound in their own Sthanam, Pa alone sounds in its 
3rd Sruti instead of the fourth. AH the other Swarams remain Suddha Swarams. 

Gandhara Gramam, 

Next comes Gandhara Gramam the one that became celestial. He says that 
this Gramam should also have 22 Srutis with 4 Sas (1, 2, 3, 8 c 4), 2 Ris (5 and 6), 4 Gas 
(7, 8, 9 and 10), 3 Mas (ii, 12 and 13), 3 Pas (14, 15 and 16), 3 Dhas (17, 18 and 19)and 
3 Nis (20, 21 and 22). When they change the Graham they must occur with the same' 
regular intervals. Here, all the bther Swarams with the exception of Sa, Ma and Ni 
lose the character of Suddha Swarams. For, the Ri instead of being the 7th Sruti be 4 | 
comes the 6th, the Ga becomes the 10th instead of the 9th Sruti, Pa becomes the i6tfi 
instead of the 17th Sruti, and Dha becomes the 19th Sruti instead of the 20th. Here 
Ri, Pa and Dha have each one Sthanam less, while Ga has one Sthanam more. So four 
Swarams get shifted from their usual Sthanam thus making Ganam difficult and involv- ! 

ed. Perhaps on account of this difficulty all the great vidwans had it banished to the j 

celestial regions. We do not know what other things will share the same fate. We 
pray that God may save at least the remnants of South Indian music from sharing the 
same fate. j 

As Sarnga Dev mentions that it was so banished even before his time, it is clear j 

that it went out of use ages ago. We arc afraid that the same might be the fate of the 
Shadiama and Madhyma gramam* belonging to this Ga. 

In the 1 able, the opinion of Sarnga Dev who said that they should have the 
same harmony while they changed the Graham, is indicated by numbers. For tbe 
measurements given by Sarnga Dev for the ii Srutis have the uniform intervals as in I 
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the numbers 1,2, 3, 4 &c., and those measurements and sounds exactly correspond 
with these. We have clearly proved there that they would not admit of any other 
measurement. We need not ‘therefore repeat it here. The measurements found in 
the Table, when compared with the numbers found in the Table of Gramams, will be 
found to be exactly the same- They do not differ even in the slightest degree, they do 
not admit of any unequal intervals in the middle. While matters stand thus, one 
author boasts that he has discovered 2 more Srutis over 22, (22 + 2 = 24), another 3 more 
Srutis (22 + 3 = 25) while yet another claim* to have discovered 31 more (or 31 +22 = 53). 
Men of understanding will never accept these. 

The application of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma measurements to the theory of 
22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

We know that Sarnga Dev has freely used the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems 
which stand in the relation of Vadi and Samvadi. He says that where 8 Srutis occur 
between two Swarams they stand in the -relation of Sa-Ma, and where 12 Swarams 
occur between two they stand in the relation of Sa-Pa. In other words, the 9 
Srutis omitting the 1 will form Sa-Ma series, and 13 Srutis omitting the 1, the 
Sa-Pa series. All Swarams must conform to this system. This implies that if the 
Srutis were of unequal intervals and measurements they will never agree. 

It is to be noted that everyone who advocates any system of Srutis says 
that he has proceeded by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series. But their Swarasthanams are 
not of a uniform interval. Though this is contrary to the system of Sarnga Dev they 
will swear it is his. We have proved clearly by the Tables 15 and 16 ©n pages (306-307) 
that the 22 Srutis obtain perfection in Tara Sa, the Sa-Pa series in the 13th Sthayi and 
the Sa-Ma series in the 9th. The same is repeated in the 9th column of Table 44 
which gives the system of Srutis of Sarnga Dev on page (406). When we proceed by 
nines we get the Sa-Ma series. If we multiply the cents against number 9 by 2 (/>.,) 
if 490*91 be multiplied by two. we get the cents for the 18th place which is the next 
one, and then the cents for the fifth Sthanam. So when the cents of the Srutisthanams 
are multiplied by the numbers 4, 5 and 6 in order, we get those for the 22 Srutis. 

In the same manner, if the cents against the 13th Sruti 709*09 be multiplied by 
2, 3, 4 and 5 we get the cents for the 22 Srutis of the octave. These intervals arc 
completely perfect without even the slightest difference of a fraction. In this Table if Ma 
and Pa are reckoned from the fourth Sa they will appear as the 12th and the 
16th Sthanams respectively. 

We shall presently see that if we do not admit of more than 22 Srutis in the 
octave according to Sarnga Dev and others, there will be a slight trouble when the 
change of Graham is made. In order to unders f and this clearly, let us compare the con¬ 
flicting opinions of all the advocates of the Dwavimsati Srutis. 
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Eighteenth. 

A comparison of the different opinions of writers as regards the Srutis 

in use in Indian Music. 

We see clearly that among the writers about Sruti, Sarnga Dev is the primary 
author and that he has followed the method of Bharata who lived long before him. 
Writers in India and in the Western countries profess to follow the system ot Sarnga 
Dev but in reality they make use of the measurements jf and But this is not at all the 
system of Sarnga Dev. They are ready to raise objections when we sav that their 
method is contrary to that of Sarnga 1 )ev. So it is absolutely necessary we should 
compare his with those of others in measurement, fractions and cents. 

TABLE 46. 

Here, in this Table, we have marked the measurements of Srutis of different 
writers in a Veena String which is exactly 16 inches long, which is the first half of a 
Veena wire inches in length. Their measurements are accurately marked in the 
Madhya Stliayi 16 inches long. Those who want to test the accuracy of their measure¬ 
ments by sounding them in the Veena might easily mark their Swarasthanams by 
fixing a long strip of paper id inches long against the column opposite their names. 
They may then fix the frets in their Vecnas from the Mem up to io inches and verify 
the Swarasthanams on the Vecnas. The bridge of the frets should not be broad hut 
very thin so that they may indicate exact measurements. They must he so made as to 
be fixed and removed with the greatest ease The Merusthanam should not he high, for 
then the strings will have to he held tight which might dislocate the Swarasthanams. 
The difference in frets between the Mem and the other Swarasthanams should he the 
thickness of a piece of paper and no more. But it must he understood that this is not 
for the purpose of producing music on the Veena hut only tor testing the Swara¬ 
sthanams. 

TABLE 47. 

This Table marts the Swarasthanams in a wire inches long. This is for 
the purpose of testing the accuracy of the measurements given before. 

TABLE 48. 

This Table shows the fractions corresponding to the measurements of .Swara¬ 
sthanams in the wire. 

TABLE 49. 

This Table gives the cents calculations of the different Sthanams bringing out 
the difference in the fractions. 'This will be useful for comparing the different views. 

We shall only notice one or two important points here. The measurements 
ol Sarnga Dev found in the first column closely follow his hook. Those measurements 
and their uniformity should be clearly appreciated. The intervals, beginning from 
Adhara Sa, proceed upwards on a uniform ratio. In the same manner, the sound also 
increases gradually and finishes with 22 Srutis. We see that his superior system 
throws that of others completely into the shade. Those who professed to follow his 
regular method followed really the method of } and jf. So the systems ol other writers 
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never tally with his. There is a difference of ; cents between the Ma of Sarnga Dev 
(491 cents) and that of others (498) necessarily. There is also the difference of 7 cents 
between the Fa of Sarnga Dev (709 cents) and that of others (Tbn-cents). If the 
standard Swarams Ma and Pa are thus different, what can we expect about others ? 
Measurements by two roads which are different will cause difference and trouble, 
fhe Table clearly shows this. Again, to bring out the discrepancy in measurements 
still more glaringly, if a red line be drawn from Ki, in column 1 of Table 46, to all the 
R\ Sthanams of the different writers, the line would never be a straight one. The 
same will be found as regards Ca, Dha and Ni and other Swarams. They are not of 
uniform intervals, nor do they follow Sarnga Dev, nor will they in any way suit 
Karnatic music. 

v Some of the Tables of other writers and their opinions have not been added 
here as they reached us after this 'Fable was prepared. 


TaUe Ftp otaputaf th# HXkrmi ♦piiteai tf writen #a Mtifa aa 4 Swartni. 
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TABLE 80* 

From the above Table we see the different measurements of the Srutisthanam 
of the various writers. The fractions given by them are converted into the correspon¬ 
ding cents. Their Srutisthanams have also been indicated. Here Ma or j with 498 
cents occurs at the 24th inch of the wire and has 720 vibrations. Sahasrabuddhi makes 
it the nth Sruti, Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore the 9th Sruti, Clements the 10th Sruti, 
Bhandarkar the 5th Swaram, while it occurs as the 7th Sruti, in the Diatonic scale. 
But the author of Sangeetha Ratnakaram gives out that the Sruti with 491 cents and 
717 vibrations occurring at the 24’ioth inch of the wire is the 9th Sruti. So we find 
that } is represented by various Srutisthanams as 7, 9, 10 and 11. 

In the same manner if we notice Pa or } with 702 cents, one gives it as the 
10th Sruti, while another 12th, yet another 13th, 14th and the 15th. But according to 
Sarnga Dev the fraction T Vf with 709 cents should be the 13th Sruti. Thus each 
one gives a different Srutisthanam with many different irregular measurements. Just 
as the Bhootam appeared when the proverbial well was being dug, those who made 
efforts to establish the 22 Srutis have been responsible for many more which 
perplex them altogether! Sirnga Dev, the advocate of 22 Srutis, says in the 
same breath that there are but really 19 while the other three are the results of differ¬ 
ent names of the ones already existing. Some give 16 as the number of the Srutis, 
another gives 17, while another 18, and 20, and 21, and 24, and 25, and 27, and 29 
while yet another gives 53 as the number. One of these while trying to establish the 
22 Srutis, just as the man who fashioned a Pillayar found that it turned into a 
monkey, landed in 53 Srutis and finally had to satisfy himself only with 12! He has 
been responsible for 78 new Srutis in his search after the number of Srutis. They 
are found in Table 20, page 326-329 Taking into consideration the Srutisthanam men¬ 
tioned by the others, we find we have a cropful of 158 different Sthanams in all. All 
these, apart from proving the 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev, seem to support his statement 
<( that the Srutis are many." 

The above Table will clearly show that not one of the 158 Sthanams will 
agree with those in use in Kamatic music. This will be dearer when we go into the 
measurements of the Srutis in use in Karnatic music. 




TABLE SO. 

Table for comparing the different opinions of writers on Srutis and Swarams. 

This shows in the first one of half the 32 inches of a wire the Srutis of Madhya Sthayi i 
( 1 ) cents, ( 2 ) fractions, (3) measurements. ( 4 ) vibrations. 
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An abstract comparison of the different opinions of writers on 
Dwavimsati Srutis. 

1. Sahasrabuddhi accepts the 22 Srutis and makes the Madhya Sthayi 22 
inches long giving an inch for each Sruti. According to him Ma occurs exactly in the 
middle in the 11th inch. So it contradicts Sarnga Dev who says that Ma has 9 Srutis. 
In the same manner, Pa occurs at the *5th inch which has 13 Srutis according to 
Sarnga Dev. So his view does not agree with that of Sarnga Dev. 

2. Raja Surendra Mohan Tagore accepts the theory of Saranga Dev and*divides 
a Sthayi into 22 equal parts, 9 for the portion below Ma and 13 for the portion above ii. 
Sangeetha Ratnaharam does not mention any such equal division. Again we see from 
Table 1 page 247 that according to Sahasrabuddhi the cents for Ri and Ga are 254 
and 347 respectively, whereas according to Tagore they are 316 and 435. There is this 
kind of difference as regards other Srutis also. 

3. K. B. Deval is also an advocate of 22 Srutis, and he accounts for them by 
Ma, or } of the whole length, to be the exact middle of the Madhya Sthayi, and Pa to 
be j of the whole. Though Sarnga Dev mentions that Srutis occur in the Sa-Pa and 
Sa Ma series satisfying the principle of Vadi and Sam Vadi, yet he never mentions that 
there will be 22 Srutis in the octave, nor does he mention that Sa-Ma is equivalent to 
: { and Sa-Pa to 3 j. Again, though the method of proceeding by J and J is adopted by 
Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam, Deval does not adopt it fully but goes only 
three steps, from Sa to Pa, Pa to Ri. and Ri to Diia and while going from Diia to Ga 
he substitutes 300 vibrations in place oi 303”, and in the fifth step (from GA.to Ni) he 
gives 450 vibrations instead ol 455-ij. His real object is to fix Ga at J and Ni at 
This will never suit Karnatic music nor is it the system of Sarnga Dev. 

4. Clements adopts the theory of 22 Srutis of Deval but adds an eleventh and 
a nineteenth Sthanam thus making the Srutis out to be 24 (Vide Table 4 page 262). 
So we may be sure that his theory contradicts that of Sarnga Dev. 

5. He (Clements) says that 3 new Swarams are obtained when the change o( 
Gramams is made for (1) Sa (2) Pa and (3) Ga. (Vide Table 5, places 10,16,1). We have 
clearly shown in page (266) that while change of Graham is made with the 22 Srutis 
as made out by Sarnga Dev, such new Srutis will not result. 

6. Rao Bahadur C. Nagoji Rao accepts the theory of 22 Srutis as given out 
by Deval with $ for Sa-Pa and J for Sa-Ma. This does not agree with the system of 
Sarnga Dev. The Karnatic music will conflict with Srutis obtained by 5 and 

7. ( a) Subramania Sastrigal accepts the theory of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev. He 
accounts for the Srutis by adopting the principle of Pythagoras and the author of 
Parijatam namely J for Sa-Pa and J for Sa-Ma. • He accepts the theory of Pythagoras 
and Watson but alters some of the Slokas of Parijatam to account for the number 22. 
(Vide Table 7 page 285). This is neither the view of Sarnga Dev nor Parijatam, nor 
does it fully resemble that of Pythagoras and Watson, and it is totally unsuitable to 
Karnatic music. 
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(b) While he proceeds by the Sa-Pa series he purposely miscalculates, in 
order to obtain GA lt after Dha, in the fifth step, and after Diia.. at the seventeenth 
step (Vide Table 8 page 286). 

(c) He says that 22 Srutis are obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series 
(Vide Table 9. page 288). But the Sthayi does not come to an end in these processes. 
We might see that many Swarams have irregular measurements and not gradual ones 
and that some Sthananis are omitted altogether if we proceed by jj, (Vide Table 10, 
page 290). 

(*/) He says that he has found out a novel method by which 53 Srutis are 
obtained by the Sa-Ma series, (Vide Table 11 page 294, 295). Here in the second part we 
might see the names given by him to the Srutis. But no names are given to the Srutis 
from 17 to 35. He seems to have derived the first 12 Srutis by the ascending Sa-Pa 
series and the descending Sa-Ma series. It is clearly seen from the cents calculations 
that the same Srutis obtained by the two series are of different measurements. 

(t) The 22 Srutis which he newly obtained by the Sa-Ma series are given 
in Table 12 page 299. It will be seen that with the exception of the 3 Srutis for Ma the 
rest are those of Nagoji Rao. But there is a world of difference between these 22 
Srutis and the 22 Srutis he picks out from the 53 obtained by the Sa-Ma scries. 

(/) There is a vast difference between the 22 Srutis picked out from the 53 
obtained by the Sa-Ma series (Vide col. 7 of Table 13 page 301) and his fractional calcu¬ 
lations given in the 10th column of the Table. These differences are specially noted 
in col. 9 of the same Table. 

(if) The 22 Srutis picked out f*om the 53 obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa- 
Ma series are found in col. 4 of Table 14, page 303. Knowing that the two series will never 
come to perfection at the 22nd Sthanam, he takes half of the one and half of the other. 
Even granting this process to be correct, there is a vast difference between Ma„ below 
the 12th Sthanam and the Ma* above the 10th Sthanam. There is a difference of 157 
cents. So this method is incorrect. Unless the series come back to the original 
starting place the octave can never be perfect. A series which does not come to 
perfection must certainly be wrong. We have shown in Table 15 (page 306) and 16 
(page 307) how according to Sarnga Dev the octave comes to perfection while proceed¬ 
ing 13 steps by the Sa-Pa series and 9 steps by the Sa-Ma series, and how the Sa-Pa 
series could never end in 31 Sthayis and the Sa-Ma in 22 Sthayis. 

(b) While proceeding with the series by 702 cents or Sa-Pa (|) and by 498 
cents or Sa-Ma (|), at the fifth step of the former he lessens 2 cents and adds 2 cents 
at the fourth step of the latter series. He is not justified in adding and subtracting as he 
likes. He has done this to show that Aryan music resembles the Just Intonation of 
the Europeans. This method may be seen in Table 18 page 316. 

(1) He says that the and Swaram nearest Ma while proceeding by the Sa-Pa 
series from Ma (see page 311) and the lath Swaram nearest Sa obtained as the 12th from 
the descending series of Sa-Pa commencing from Suddba Ma have not been approved 
by our ancestors. He does not support this ancestral disapproval by any frets. . We 
have indicated the:Swarams rejected by him (10 and 23) in Table 18 page 316. These 
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two Swarams have small intervals and hence: he says that our ancestors rejected them. 
But this is entirely wrong for intervals with 20 and 22 cents are approved, while one 
with 24 is rejected. 

(j) He speaks of the three Sampradayas, Vydeeka, Swaya and Loukeeka on 
page 318. The cents for Srutis obtained by Vydeeka and Sama Veda Sampradayas may 
be seen on page 318. We find that Sama Vada Sampradayam and Vydeeka Samprada- 
yam have different Srutis. So there must be four Sampradayas. The Vydeeka Sam¬ 
pradayam which proceeds by the Sa-Ma system, and the Sama "Veda Sampradayam 
which gives 27 Swarams in the octave after the Just Intonation system of the Europeans, 
are very different from each other. Does the Sama Veda Sampradayam belong to 
Vydeeka or Lowkeeka class ? We find from col. 10 of Table 13, page 301 that he says 

. that the cents calculations in lines 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 27 belong to 
Sama Vedam, and the Srutis for which cents are given in col. 7 of the same Table in 
lines 2, 4, 6, 8, 11, 13, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 and 27 gre those of Vydeeka Sampradayam. 
Srutis are not divided by Sarnga Dev thus in ftis Dwavimsati system, nor does he 
(Sarnga Dev) pick out 12 Swarams out of 53 obtained by the Sa-Ma series. The frac¬ 
tions obtained by Mr. Shastrigal by the process of if and } added on to the fraction of 
Pythagoras produce Sama Vedam. We do not know what other novelty he will 
ascribe to Sama Vedam. If he says that the 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma series 
are those of Sama Vedam he will be nearer the mark. The chief Srutis in use in Sama 
Vedam, namely Chathur Sruti, Ri, and Dha, do not have the correct measurements. 
Other Swarams have also the same defect. While advocating the cause of the theory of 
22 Srutis, he has taken only 12 Swarams in Vydeeka and Sama Veda Sampradayas 
omitting others. He does not give any reason for this. We are at a loss to understand 
why he has done so. 

( k ) Table 20 in pages 326-329 clearly shows that deriving the same 53 .Srutis 
by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series is distinctly wrong. In the same Table it is proved 
that the system dividing the octave into 53 equal divisions does not agree with his theory 
at all. The 78 different Srutis he obtains at different times, which we have only col¬ 
lected from his essays, are also shown there. 

8. (a) Panchapakcsa Bhagavatar of Tanjore also accepts the 22 Srutis of 
Sarnga Dev and says they ought to be the same that are in use in Karnatic music. He 
derives 53 Srutis in the octave, 31 by .the Sa-Pa series, 22 by the Sa-Ma series and 17 
by the Sa-Ga series, picks out 22 out of them and says these should be used in Karnatic 
music. But unfortunately, we find here that Devathatthan who proceeds by the right 
and Danavathatthan who proceeds by the left, after taking 11 steps each, find them¬ 
selves landed in the nether, regions !* We have shown the absurdity of this system 
as well as the fact that Subramonia Shastrigal has omitted the right places obtained 
while proceeding by 12 steps at a time, in Tables 17 and 18 on pages 314 and 316. 

( 4 ) We have shown in *Iable 23, page 351 that it is wrong to say that we obtain 
53 Srutis by the Sa-Ga system or j with 386) cents. We have also proved (Vide 
Table 34, page 352) that this is contrary to the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma system of Sarnga Dev 
and to the system of Karnatic music. 
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9. Pntapa Ramasami Bhagavatar of Poovanur is also an advocate of 22 Srutis 
according to Sarnga Dev.‘ But instead of following the method of Sarnga Oev he flies 
off at a tangent and upholds that of the author of Parijatam by proceeding by I, | f 1 
and |. There is not the slightest connection, therefore, between his system and those 
of Sarnga Dev and Kamatic music. Moreover, it is seen from his Tables 25, 26, 27, 
28, 29, 30 and 31 that there may be 16, 17. 18. 19. 22 and even 29 Srutis in the octave, 
and as Sarnga Dev mentions 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 22, 66 and even multitudes of Srutis in the 
octave, it follows that any one can say anything as regards the number of Srutis. It 
seems impossible to come to the conclusion that :there can be only 22 Srutis in the 
octave. 

10. Manicka Moodaliar gives two different methods, one for those with a good 
musical ear and the other for the ignorant ones. Of these, the latter resembles that of 
Pythagoras and the author of Parijatam or. in other words,, the Sa-Ma system or f. 
So it is clear that Srutis arrived jat by the rough method of } are not correct. 

11. Though the author of Parijatam accepts the Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga 
DeV he follows the method of Narada with the measurements |, and |. So this 
resembles more or less the method proposed by Manicka Mudaliar, the author of 
Sangeeta Chandrika, for the benefit of those who have no ear for music. 

12. When we notice tables 34 and .3^ where Bandharkar gives his own opinions 
and those of Parijatam respectively, we see.thfey differ from each other in some respects, 
yet they are based upon the method of }, } %nd J. But they take only 12 Swarams 
in the octave. Bhandarkar distinctly says they are intended for Hindustani music. 
He says further that the terms Theevii'am and Komalam are copied from the same 
Hindustani music. Therefore it is neither suitable to Karnatic music nor is it the 
system of Sarnga Dev. 

13. G. G. Barve accounts for 12 Swarams in the octave by proceeding by | f 
} and if after the method of Parijatam. He gives two new Sthanams *in Rr v with 151 
and 99 cents respectively by giving a different interpretation to the Slokam in Parija¬ 
tam. We think that, of these, the Komala Ri with 99 cents is correct. If we add to 
this the Chathursruti Ri (204 cents) which is obtained by another interpretation, the 
system of the author of Parijatam will be more or less correct. However, it is clear 
that the Srutis of Karnatic Music are not these. Though he does not definitely say 
that these Srutis occur in Hindustani Music, others are sure they are used only as such. 
So they do not suit Karnatic music. 

14. Fox Stroiifways gives 22 Srutis in the octave after the system of Sarnga 
Dev, but he gives thegrfor Hindustani music. Therefore, they will not suit South 
Indian music nor is it the system of Sarnga Dev. 

iS^GUnnsSaini Mudaliar gives the Swarams used by the Westerners, their 
names as well as measurements. They are based on the system of 1 , | Ac., recom¬ 
mended for those who have no ear for music. 

Further, as the result of many researches on Srutis, be finds a good deal of 
confusion between ancient works and their practical use'at present and concludes limb 
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it is safe not to interfere in the matter. However, he says that the matter can be easily 
decided by making reference to the Veen* in use in South India. But he does not give 
any correct measurements for the same. 

1 6. The enharmonic scale of the Westerners will not suit South Indian music 
as that is also based upon the principle of J, J. J, and f. 

17. Sarnga Dev, the author of Sangeeta Katnakaram, gives the right method 
of deriving 22 Srutis in the octave. Even while change of Gramam is made, his Srutis 
stand the test. He has also indicated the key, namely, the system <>l Sa-Pa and Sa- 
Ma. He gives 13 Vadi Swarams by the Sa-Pa series, and 9 Sam Vadi Swarams by the 
Sa-Ma series. But the intervals Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma in use in modern music do not 
satisfy his rule. Nor are they obtained by the process of J, J and 2 used by some 
of the Indian writers and a few of the Western Musicians like Pythagoras. They are 
not mentioned at all in Sarnga Dev's book. We do not think it right to refute it by an 
argument not mentioned in his book. 

18. When we study the comparative Table which gives the different opinions 
of the advocates of the Dwavimsati Srutis. we do not see any uniformity eirher in their 
measurements or cents calculations. So we see clearly that they are not alter Sarnga 
Dev. It also shows dearly that the Karnatic system of Srutis is one which is entirely 
different from them. 

The opinions of some writers who say that the 5 Dwavimsati Srutis 
will not suit modern Ganam. 

We may conclude from the previous chapters that Dwavimsati Srutis will not 
suit modern Ganam. This is further supported by the following writers. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by E. Clements. P. 8a. 

41 The author showed more perspicacity than the Karnatic writers, appropriating the 
Shuddh notes of the Ratnakar to the Kafi scale, and designating the Madras ‘‘Shuddh’' notes 
4 ‘purva” but no scientific terminology could be expected of any writer who adhered to Saranga* 
devar’s system. Nowadays, among the practical musicians of Western India, theSangit Ratnakar 
is looked upon as belonging to a bygone age, although no qne is able to say what it is which makes 
its theories inapplicable to modern practice. Professional musicians 'have constructed their own 
system; needless to say, they differ widely one from another.” 

The above extract shows that professional musicians have invented different 
systems of their own in accordance with their own traditions, and so they differ 
widely from one another. This is the truth. Those who make pew compositions after 
poetising ancient Geetams certainly do add a few beautiful Swarams which have been 
traditionally used. This becomes Desikam, violating the rules of Margam. Others 
who hear it, can not but object to them. But' the succeeding generations are not 
cognisant of the reason for the new introduction. They only justify it by tradition. 
Only those who learn it by rote, without enquiring into the why of is* belong 
to this class. Only these people are petted and patronised to a large extent. 
On the other hand, these really good musicians who try to find out the cause of the 
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new Swarams are sorely perplexed and stranded like the proverbial logician, who 
wanted to find out whether the ghee, supported the vessel made of plantain leaf or the 
vessel supported the ghee, and the man who lost the bran in his mouth as well as 
the fire he wanted to light by blowing it! All this results from want of a clear 
knowledge of the Dwavimsati Srutis. If others point it out to them they will pooh- 
pooh them by saying “ all this is found in our old basket!" Musicians of Western 
India have distinctly stated that Dwavimsati Srutis would not suit modern music. But 
they do not state their reasons. But if a musician of South India would realise the 
incongruity between modern practice and the Dwavimsati system to the same extent 
as they have done, he would be abie to pitch upon the real reason. When the question 
is asked of the Southern musicians, they merely harp upon the minuteness and subtlety 
of their Srutis, give a few wrong measurements and practically demonstrate their folly 
by singing something ! This is no answer for the question. One reason for this 
perplexity is the fact that not one among the writers, who have adopted the system of 
Batnakaram, says anything clearly about Srutis. Instead of studying and interpreting 
each separate work independently, they try to bring about an uniformity among 
different writers. That this has been the cause of such variety of opinions may be 
seen from the following extract. 

Dr. P. R. Bhandarkar. B.A.. L.M.S, 

" It is a great relief, however, to lind at least one sceptic in Captain Day " who says: - 

“ The translation must, of course, be more or less hypothetical; and rs it is so entirely 
different in character and style to all modern Indian music, and airs heard now in India which are 
said to be very ancient, its correctness appears to be doubtful.” 

Here we find that he puts down the want of uniformity between modern 
music and the Srutis mentioned in ancient works to the translation, and says that the 
correctness of the Srutis seems to be doubtful because the writings declare that the 
Kagams now heard are very ancient. This is no doubt true. We have noted already 
that the system of Srutis found in ancient works did not suit modern requirements. It 
is sure that they cannot suit if there is no uniformity in the Swarams except Athara Sa 
and Tara Sa. We see here that practice contradicts what is found in books. The 
following extracts show that Sa is the foundation of all Swarams. and that the series 
of Swarams in harmony with Sa can never be obtained from the Dwavimsati series. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by E. Clements. P. 5. 

“ Now the modem system of tuning throughout India has Shadj as the principal drone 
accompanied by Pancham or Madhyam. Not only this but Shadj and Pancham arc regarded as 
fixed notes which may never become *’ Vikrit,” or in other words, sharpened or flattened, and 
Shadj lias acquired the privilege of being regarded as the basis of all scales. All Jatis, therefore, 
start from Shadj, and all the scales of all the Kagas. 

It is clear therefore, first that the modern Srutis and the ancient Srutis must differ in 
many cases, and secondly that there are no longer strings ofShoddh notes from which to 
construct Jatis and scales of Ragas.* 



We aU know how an instrument is tuned. Having the ground note Athara 
Sa we get the Pa from it and then Tara Sa and from Tara Sa we arrive at Ma. Then 
we proceed by Sa«Pa and Sa-Ma and obtain all the chief Swarams. All Ragas start 
from Athara Sa. He says that Aroganam and Avarohanam of these Ragas and Swara- 
jatis are quite contrary to the ancient Dwavimsati Srutis. This point should be noted. 
We have pointed out before in the previous Table that with the exception of the Sa 
used in modern Ganam no other Swarams agree with the Dwavimsati Srutis. When 
Pa itself is in discord we need not speak about the other Swarams derived by the Sa- 
Pa system. The minutest difference, when it gathers force, becomes as large as the 
hill Maha Meru. The M a also is in discord. IfMaand Pa are not in concord with 
Athara hnd Tara Sa the result will be excruciating. We know the difference in taste 
between milk with which a plantain fruit is mixed and milk with salt in it. Ma and Pa 
which are not concords will make Sa unbearable just like the devil which spoils the 
life. If the Sapta Swarams are discordant, we need not describe their painful effect 
upon the ear. How could a series of sounds wanting in regular measurements 
produce harmony ? 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music, by E. Clements. P. XIV. 

“ When asked whether he (the head of one institution who finds the tempered harmonium 
an excellent means of teaching beginners 'the scale’,) follows the teaching of Sarangadev, the 
author of the Sangit Ratnakar, he replies: “ He (Sarangadev) is not really an old authority; we 
go back to the Sama Veda; we are of opinion that Sarangadev is wrong in many respects, and 
we reckon our Srutis downwards instead of upwards. 1 ' To go back to the Sama Veda is a happy 
inspiration, as that work, so far as ft touches the question of scales, deals in pure generalities.” 

We see here that the author is of opinion that Saranga Dev is not really an 
old authority, that he commits errors in many places, and that therefore we must adopt 
the Srutis of Sama Veda. He further says that even the Srutis of Sama Veda are not 
minute as it deals in pure generalities. We have noted before (page 99) that Sama 
Vedam was organised into a system by Ravana, that his Ganam was after the 
system that was in use in Southern India, and that it took the name of Sama Vedam 
only after particular Swarams were added to it by Havana. We have also noted in 
page 105, the opinion of Kunte that through the systems of the North and South India 
and Hindustani music varied widely, yet the music of the Dravida country or the 
South was most useful for reciting Vedas. 

The following extract shows that the enharmonic scale of the Westerners and 
that of the Kamatic music differ from each other. 

The Music of Hindustan by Pox Strangways P. zai. 

" The enharmonic seems to be opposed in principle to the Carnatic system". 

So we find that the two systems are different from what Fox Strangways says. 
The Srutis of Northern India,* those of Hindustani music and those used by Western 
musicians are different from those of Karnatic music and from one another. 
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Two important points which might help us in arriving at the Srutis of 

Karnatic Music. 

Noble readers! Many eminent musicians'have written about, and given their 
criticism on Srutis, that have bejen in use for the last 2400 years from the age of 
Pythagoras. We have seen that even today opinions vary as regards this subject. 
We have placed before you a few of those theories and pointed out how they contradict 
one another and how they are different from the systems of Sarnga Dev. Pythagoras 
and Ahobilar. Table 50 gives one the full idea of the subject. 

From all this it appears that if a new system, based upon all that has gone 
before, could be evolved which has equal and uniform measurements, then that system 
will certainly help us in determining the Srutis in use in South Indian music. While 
trying to unify the many systems that were different and arrive at the truth, I came 
across a few ideas which were contained in an ancient Tamil literary work. This 
work is considered one of the best and most ancient of Tamil works on music and one 
that could throw considerable light upon the controversy as regards Srutis. Moreover 
it has the sanction of Shastras and gives a system of Srutis which might help in recit¬ 
ing the Sama Vedam. With the grace of learned sages I came across those ideas which 
1 give below. 

z. I hold that the system, of Srutis of Saranga Dev is the right one for 
determining the Srutis in use in Indian Music, and that no one could improve on this ~ 
system. 


In other words the series should proceed upwards from Athara Sa gradually 
with equal intervals admitting of no other Swarams in the middle. 

2* Secondly, because Western Musicians as well as writers on Indian Music 
unanimously declare that Sa-Pa is { and Sa-Ma is }, these two series must be approxi¬ 
mately taken to be jand f respectively. 

According to modern writers while proceeding by | or Sa-Pa system, we 
finish the series a little over the octave, and while proceeding by J or Sa-Ma, we finish 
a little below the octave. This must never be. The measurements must be so accu¬ 
rate that the series must end exactly with the octave, neither more nor less. Then we 
shall arrive at the Srutis in use in South Indian music, and all doubts about Srutis 
will entirely vanish. 

If we have the above facts in mind, we shall be able to find out how 
many Srutis there are in the Sthayi, with their respective measurements 

Unless we adopt the system of Sarnga Dev, the Srutis cannot be changed for 
the purpose of Grahaswaram nor will they suit Karnatic music. 
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If we do not proceed by the approximate rtieasurenients of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
the Srutis will not suit Karnatie music. Therefore we should adapt the system of 
Sarnga Dev along with the mysterious key for tuning instruments given by him, and 
the system of if and J. By the latter we do not mean the one recommended for those 
who have no ear lor music, but the minute and correct Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series. 

Before we at rive at the right method of determining Srutis by the above two 
methods, we shall do well to see what works on Uai-Tamil say, which were in use 
among the Tamilians, the most ancient of the inhabitants of India and the most renown¬ 
ed in South Indian Music. 
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END OF PART 2 . 






IUrunamirtha $agaram 


FIRST BOOK. 

THIRD PART. 


The Srutis of South Indian Music according to Isai Tamil. 


INTRODUCTION. 

« E have noted before that the music of ancient renowned India was in the highest 
state of efficiency at one time, and that when it began to deteriorate, the 
scientific works of the period also were despised on the score of impracti¬ 
cability when compared with modern requirements. 

We have also noted in the Second Part that though many writers have 
taken the greatest pains to interpret ancient musical works correctly and restore them 
to their original eminence, yet they have not determined the Srutis after the system of 
Sarnga Dev but according to their own fancy. 

We werei therefore, naturally led to enquire whether South Indian Music which 
was held to be highly efficient and scientific could have any literary support from ancient 
Tamil works. Though we may not fully succeed in our expectations in this respect, 
we are sure* at least, of certain points which are found very useful for South Indian 
Music 
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To add to this, we must understand that some of the standard Sanskrit works 
on music only contain those points found in South Indian music. We shall see clearly 
later on how the 11 Chathurdandiprakasika” of Venkatamahi, the musical works of 
Singarachariar and the *' Ragamilika” of Maha Vydianatha Iyer treat of South 
Indian music only. All works treating on South Indian Ragas and the 72 Melakartas 
contradict the ideas contained in the •' Sangeeta Ratnakaram” of Sarnga Dev. We 
should not be led away by the fact that these works are in Sanskrit. Telugu and other 
languages. Just as we do not find any resemblance between the Ganam of Northern 
India and the Ratnakaram" of Sarnga Dev, so also there is no resemblance between 
the musical works of South India written in Sanskrit, Telugu and Tamil and “ San¬ 
geeta Ratnakaram.” But men of understanding will know that there is unanimity 
between some of the Sanskrit works of South India and the music thereof. It is but 
the law of nature that a child which is just able to creep should attempt to walk, that a 
man who is able to walk should attempt to fly and that a man shouldlove his wife more 
than the mother who gave birth to him and brought him up. Just as a man loves to 
describe the virtues of his mother in a foreign language though he is imperfect in it, the 
mysteries of South Indian music were written in a foreign language. 

Those who looked upon music as a great acquisition and a lucrative 
one, kept it as a sealed book and stood guard over it like so many 
bhutams for fear it should be known to others. Moreover, those who wrote works on 
music pretended to help others but in reality they kept the key to the mysteries hidden 
in such a way that others might be in endless doubt. 

Many thousand Keertanams of Theagaraja Iyer who flourished at Trivadi 
anjore) about 60 or 70 years ago, have been destroyed by fire because those who 
I amt them up were unwilling to teach it to others and at the same were indifferent 
out reducing them to Swara notation. When they are advised to reduce at least the 
r. mnants to notation they decline because they are afraid to commit themselves. From 
this, there is reason to conclude that many ancient works gradually became defunct 
la cause they kept them as sealed book without imparting the knowledge in them to 
others. 


We have noted before that the First Sangam which patronised the three 
Angams of Tamil (lyal. lsai and Natakam) for 4000 years at the time of the first Ooli 
ti.e., about 8000 years from now) along with its kings, scholars and musical works 
were destroyed by the sea. After their destruction even the small remnants of deterio¬ 
rated musical works were brought to nought by the Buddhists and the Jains. Even 
those works, which remained after this, came to an end because they could not be put 
into practical use as there was no one to interpret the mysteries contained therein and 
they disappeared like the host of Ravana before the bombs of Rama having been eaten 
away by the little insect Ramabhanam* Only a few points noted down by practical 
musician * here and there survive so as to render traditional music possible and practi¬ 
cable. 
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It is a matter for deep regret that we are not in a position to understand Indian 
music as it was from the earliest times. However some of the hamsams of it come to 
light through a few lines of'* Silappadikaram'* written by Ilankovadig.il. the brother of 
Senguttuvan who ruled over the Tamil Chera country in ancient time* i.c. about i.Soo 
years ago, by the commentary on them by Adyarkunallar and by the work of Jay.ui- 
kondan. the Kavi Chakravarti, who wrote an annotation on the same. We read a few 
lines there about the singing, dancing and skill in Yal of Malhavi, and the musical 
genius (in playing the Yal) of the hero Kovala. 

If we compare ail these facts, we arc led to believe that music was in a high 
state of efficiency at that age and must have been in a far eminent stale many thousand 
years before that time. It goes without saying that the three Angams of the language, 
namely, Iyal, Isai and Natakam, flourished when the Saugam existed at S:.uth Madura, 
that many of those are not in use at present and that the cause of it was th. ir destruc¬ 
tion by the sea. However, we are able to lay our hands on some tlnm, namJy, 
the names of the works, the instruments and their description and ihc number of Kagas 
in use through the words of the author, its commentator as well as the annotator men¬ 
tioned above. 

The very fart that the scholars ot the first Ooli and the sovereigns considered 
their language the first part, music the second part, and Natakam the third, naming 
them Iyal Tamil, Isai Tamil and Nataka Tamil respectively and improved them by 
devising rules of grammar for the same, proves that Music was held to be very high at 
that time. If we notice the prosody, which, is one of the sub-divisions of Iyal Tamil, 
we find that all the parts thereof viz. Letters, Syllables, Seer, Thalai. Adi. Thodai. Koon. 
Ethugai and Monai are so arranged as to satisfy the rules of music The Kagam and 
Thalam are so arranged that sweet Swarams may not sound out of their Sthanam, 
and that Thalam as well as the coherence of the subject may not be lost. The result of 
this has been the production of the different kinds of Pah such as Vcnpah, Asinappah, 
Kalippah and Vanjippah and its varieties Thalisai. Thurai and Viruttham. 

We may clearly understand that such productions based upon prosody and 
music are easily capable of being learnt by heart, are easily explainable to others and 
they are easily protected from the admixture of foreign element. Th t pahs which jire 
the chief parts of Iyal Tamil become Puns when sung to Music or Isai Tamil. Though 
the term pun is a common name for Kagam and Swaram, it means Pahs sung to music. 
The Puns and the Vachanams, when used with their respective Abinayam (gestures), 
became Nataka Tamil. We know that attempt at poetry can be made only when we 
are proficient in reading and writing. 

It was only after Pahs were made, that Isai Tamil or Music, which helped in re¬ 
citing them, came into existence. After the advent of Vachanams, Pahs and Puns , 
Abinayam or gestures which brought out their meaning, came. Abinayam, because 
of its dancing and gestures, became Natakam . These three hamsams of the language 
are as necessary for a man as his Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana Sareerams. Having 
this in view, our ancestors made the three hamsams of the language into one and called 
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it Muttamil. They have devised rules of grammar also unifying the three into one. 
Ahatyam is considered to be its Muthal Nool. There are also others who dealt with 
each of them separately and wrote grammars for them whose works*appear to be very 
comprehensive and striking. But after their destruction by the sea, smaller works, 
which gave their purport in a condensed form, came into existence. We do not find 
in any language any grammar that deals with the language. Pahs , puns and Natakam in 
such an exhaustive manner. From this we conclude that a literary work which dealt 
with Jsa» Tamil or Sangeetam, and with Nataka Tamil or Bharatam, could never have 
been written for the first time in any other language. These two literary produc¬ 
tions had attained high efficiency in the Tamil language from ancient times; hence 
the traditional name Muttamil for the three hamsams . This name was not given to it 
yesterday or the day before. It seems to have been in use during the time of Ahastya, 
the author of 4 Ahathyam' and even before his time. Nor do we find the combination 
of these three words in any other language. 

From these ancient works it is clear that although our ancestors were wanting 
in the requirements of modern civilisation such as steam engines, telegraphs, aeroplanes 
improved manners and customs, foods, drinks, IO.U’s, documents, registration offices, 
courts of law. rules of procedure, time bar. and the recognition of pauperism, yet they 
were scholars in the Tamil language, worshipping God by their puns and singing and 
dancing before Him, and their sovereigns were noted (or their mercy, justice, truthful¬ 
ness, patience, humility, love and other virtues. 

They showed themselves the very embodiment of truthfulness, being bound 
by their words, in the midst of many trials and troubles. A promissory note written 
in four lines on a palmyra leaf four inches long bound them much surer than any regis¬ 
tered document of the present day, for a period of seven succeeding generations. They 
made large transactions with no more living witness than fire which is easily put out 
after the fuel is burnt. Documents for gifts and sales were made only with the 
sprinkling of a handful of water which is easily sucked by the dry ground! 

These three Angams of Tamil which were so helpful to one who aimed at 
attaining Mukti were also sources of abuse. When music which was helpful for the 
salvation of the soul was used for interior purposes, it was but natural that it should 
degenerate into means of livelihood. .Those who used it for such mean purposes 
would never care for its higher uses. When it lost prestige to such an extent, it 
naturally followed that it was seldom made use of and gradually stifled altogether. 
We know how the gold lace of the turban rests on the head and how the same 
iu the shoe rests on the fooi. Such has been the state of music patronised by crowned 
heads in ancient times and by the poor at the modern day. 

We see the eminence of music as one of the finest of arts when we enquire into 
it. That the civilisation of a country and its inhabitants is proportionate to their 
attainments in music is accepted by learned men. When we apply this test to the 
Tamilians we fin^that they were very highly civilised at a very e*rly stage of their 
existence. It is said that the ancient inhabitants of South Madura were using 12,000 



Ragas with i4, 49, 84 and even 103 Moorchanas in place of seven Moorchanas of the 
seven Swarams, and were using Veenas with 17, 27, 100 and even 1000 strings. Their 
science of music was also proportionately of a high order. 

There are some verses in Silappadikaram regarding music, which, though a 
small part of a long story, describe to perfection an important hamsam of irusic. This 
is a matter for gratification. Not only are those verses difficult, to understand, but 
some of the words used there are not found in any modern work. Many precious 
words have gone out of use altogether. It is also difficult to understand the measure¬ 
ments of Ragas which were then in use. Moreover the commentators have made use 
of certain arguments well known in those days thinking that people who came 1000 
years after them would understand them equally well. So they merely give the 
headings which only puzzle us. If they had been a little more explicit all the chief 
hamsama of music would have been brought to light. In spite of all this, even the 
little that we obtain from there are far superior to the opinions about Srutis expressed 
at the present day. 

The grand expression “ 22 Srutis" is also found there. But when we go into 
the system of the change of Alagus of the 22 Srutis and the innumerable Moorchanas 
obtained while they change their Graham, the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram is thrown 
into the shade. We have given below only those extracts from Silappadikaram of 
whose interpretation we were quite sure. The others have been omitted. However, 
we have examined thoroughly the system of determining the Srutis and the change of 
Graham. We have not made any original statements but only have made the road 
easy for all so that the meaning can be clearly understood. We know we have omitted 
many important extracts. If scholars could see the importance of such omissions and 
point them out to us we are sure to include them in the second edition. 

There is a slight difference between the opinions of Adyarkunallar, the 
commentator, and Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, the annotator, as regards a few points. 
The latter seems to have flourished about a hundred years before Adyarkunallur, and 
he deals with principles of ancient music more minutely It is plain that Adyarku¬ 
nallar based his opinions on those of Jayankondan. We have first dealt with only such 
matters which appear clear to us with the help of the commentaries and annotations of 
these two authors. Later on we have elucidated the mystic portion of their writings 
so that they may be clearly understood by all. One might ask why we give two 
interpretations, one according to what is written and one after elucidating the mysteries. 
We have done it, so that we may not mystify our readers still more. 

It will be a matter for gratification when we realise that the principles given 
in this work written 1800 years ago are the principles that have been in use in our 
Karaatic music. The same system seems to have been in vogue at the time of the 
author of Tholkaupiam and in the previous age. The 12 Swarams of the Sthayi and 
its more minute quarter tones appear to have been carried to the countries to the east 
of India, namely, Malaya, Siam, Anam, China and Japan, and to the countries to the 
west, such as Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Asiatic Turkey and Greece. Though these 
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countries copied it from India, so long as they were ignorant of the mystery of the 
Vattapalai and the right system of proceeding by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma series, it was no 
wonder that they all erred. As years rolled on, though the system of Karnatic music 
was lost, yet it has been preserved to a certain extent, no doubt mixed with Desikam, 
by means of music that has been traditionally handed down. 

We may arrive at the truth by comparing music which is pure without the 
admixture of strange sounds and music which is so mixed. The beauty of Karnatic 
music is, that when its Ragas are sung without mixture according to the strict rules of 
Aroganam and Avaroganam they appear to be so varied and different. We have to 
dwell at length upon this ancient system as it will help us in eliminating the admixture 
of alien element and making Karnatic music pure. 

The contents of Book II will be 

(i) Rules to enable all people with musical ear to sing the Karnatic Ragas 
pure and free from admixture. 

(ii) Rules by which errors in the existing Ragas may be easily rectified 

(iii) Rules for making a Ragam with a given Aroganam and Avaroganam and 
for composing Gheetams, Varnams and Keertanams in the said Ragam. 

We request our Tamil readers to try their best to bring to light those ancient 
gems of literature which are lying hidden and neglected. The Tamils owe a deep debt 
of gratitude to Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer who has published this ancient 
literary work Silappadikaram which throws such considerable light upon many an 
ancient principle. 

This part contains the following 

I. The ancient musical system which gives the Swarams and 
Srutis in use in Isai Tamil. 

1. The measurement of the Swarams as found in Isai Tamil practised by the 
ancient Tamilians. 

2. The opinion of ancient Tamil works as regards the Srutis used in South 
Indian music. 

3. How J4 Palais generate from the Ayapalai. 

4. How Sempalai and other allied Palais (seven in ail) generate. 

5. The seven Palais derived from Kodipalai. 

6. The three Sthayis, Mandaram, Madhyam and Tharam. 

7. The Vattapalai used in Isai Tamil. 

8. The 12 Palais which generate from Vattapalai while Graham is changed 
and their cycles. (Proceeding clock-wise to the right.) 

9. The twelve cycles of Vattapalai, proceeding counter-clock-wise or to the 
left. 

10. Regarding the four Yals, (Palai, Marutham, Kurinchi and Neythal) in 
use in ancient times in South India. 

10. (a) How four different kinds of Pm$ generate from the four great pum. 
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The description of some of the Kalais in use in Isai Tamil 
which the ancient Tamils were proficient in. 

Kinds of Yal. 

Some important points which the Tamils observed in the act of playing 

A summary of the Abinayams (gestures) in use in South India. 
Instruments of percussion in South India. 

A summary of the Thalam in use in South India. 

The system of Alati or Raga Alapanam. 

III.—The number of the Ragas in use in the ancient Tamil Country. 

1. The Ragas used in the ancient Tamil Country. 

2. The 103 puns mentioned by the Sage Pinkala. 

3. The Puns used in Thevaram. 

4. The Raganga Ragas and puns of the Tamil country given in the chapter 
on Ragaviveka in Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

5. Some Ragas and their description given in the work of Bharata. 

6. The Puns found in the dictionary published by Mr. Ramanathan. 

7. The names of the Tamil Puns found in Soodamoni Nikandu. 

8. The names of the Tamil Puns found in the Bharata Shastram of Arabatta 

Navalar. 

9. The Ragas found in Abithana ChinCamoni. 

10. The Ragas found in Paripadal. 

11. Some points regarding the system of calculating Alagu which was in usc 
in South Indian Music. 

12. The minute mathematical system of the Tamils. 

1 3 . The distinguished Tamil scholars. 

14. How the doubt about Srutis rose owing to certain mysteries in lsai Tamil. 

IV.- -The mystery in the works on Srutis of South Indian music 

and the key to it. 

1. The system of determining the main Swarams. 

2. The description of Inai Swaram. 

3. How Kilai Swarams generate. 

4. What is called Pahai Swaram. 

5. All about Natpu Swaram. 

6* About Pahtf'String. 

7. The clearing of these mysteries. 

8 . The 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa series after clearing the doubt* 

9. The 12 Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma series after clearing tbe doubt 

10. How the Swarams of the Sa-Ga series harmonise. 

11. How the Swarams of the Sa-Ri series harmonise. 


II.— 

1. 

2. 

the Yal. 

3 . 

4 - 

5 * 

6 . 
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is. About the Alagus of the Swarams. 

13. How the 22 Alagus will never complete a Rasi Cycle. 

14. To say that there are Dwavimsati Srutis in the Sthayi is wrong. 

15. If there be 22 Srutis in the octave according to Vattapalai, they will never 
satisfy the principle of Vadi and Samvadi. 

16. The system of Dwavimsati Srutis mentioned by the author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakaram will not satisfy the principle of Vadi and Sam Vadi nor will it have correct 
measurements. 

17. The right system of Alagus which satisfies the principle of Vadi and Sam 

Vadi. 

18. How the 22 Srutis were used in the octave. 

19. If the 22 Srutis occur succesively in a Rasi Mandalam, the Sapta 
Swarams cannot be accounted for by the Vattapalai according to the rule that Oolai 
must proceed from Tharam y Rural from Oolai and so on. 

20. The system followed by the Tamils in singing Grahaswaram. 

21. The astronomical consistency of the Swarams used in Isai-Tamil. 

22. The consistency of the Swarams found in the 'Paripadal' of Nallanduvanar 
who flourished in the period of the last Sangam before the age of Ilankovadigal. 

23. Quotations in support of the statement that there were some mysteries 
in the Isai-Taipil used by the ancient Tamilians. 

24. How the music was confined to 22 Srutis. 

25. The system of Ayapalai. 

26. The Yals and their parts used in ancient times. 

27. The Swaram that generates from the four kinds of Yal. 

28. How four Jatis generated from each Yal when once the doubt was cleared. 

29. The cycle showing the generation of the four Jatis from the four kinds of 
Yal. 

30. The six mother Ragas used by the Tamils. 

31. How the ancient Tamils had six Alagus or Srutis for Kaikilai Tharam. 

32. Some arguments in support of the fact that modem Ganam with 22 
Srutis closely follows the custom of the ancient Tamils where they left out 2 Srutis out 
of the 24 of the Dha-Ga Series of the Vattapalai. 

33. General remarks on Swarams and Srutis. 

34. Establishment of the theory of 24 Srutis in the Sthayi. 
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I. THE iKIDT STSTBI OF SfttilS UD 8HDTI8 USED D ISil-TlUL 

z. The measurement of the Swarams of Isai-Tamil practised 
by the ancient Tamils. 

Seme of the statements found in Silappadikaram prove that the Tamil liter* 
ature of the ancient times was very extensive, where the author describes the singing of 
Mathavi and her skill in playing the Yal. We find only'very little said about music. 
But the commentators on the work have suited their work to the music which was 
then in use. But as the ancient system is now found nowhere, it is difficult even to 
understand them. Yet the folowing extract shows one of the ancient hamsama of music. 
Annotation on Silapadikaram Page 3 i. 

“ uxirfiai loaPndr locunOpig. u^anei ujotoO tuamQpnaib 
udrgg) air b tomaiGuiiMb upfi suapsQiuOunar 

dfifkar Guurtna uokuinv <jp&0ih Qaigdi iBuGdjjar^iiip 
Gpeerar Cmarjm Jsoasustnr^jBu udugg uuin CpsaOund) ’’ 


He says in this stanza that " bees which gather honey from different kinds of 
flowers on the hill side make each a different kind of sweet sound. In the same way 
when many Swarams with different sounds are tried and when Sancharam ia made 
with such of them as are harmonious only, then we get what is called the pun which 
is sweet corresponding to the collected honey of the bees.” 

Annotation on Silapadikaram Page 7. 

“ iHt-pQiamup QftL-m&u y Aw i eiMp OmuM *(§jantv49 ykQpmp 

0 §iO g)imrQi—mu u<gfpu uemm/imuOtmu tSguLSUsu ulLl. u*ljAu 0 & «oh tip dh-ppii 
ML .01 Qutmpfp " 

Here he says that * the breath which ranges as far as the Moolotkoram is 
brought upwards by an effort and a sound is produced according to ones own will. 
This sound when doubled generates sweet Ragams.” Here by Moolatkaram he means 
the heart which is in the middle of the Arukonachakram or central Moolam. Of the 
three Moolams at the bottom, the-centre and the top, as breath works between the top 
and the central moolam, we must hold that sound generates from here. The sounds 
of the Mandara Sthayi are produced in the space between the top of the lungs and the 
bottom of the throat, those of the Madhya Sthayi between the throat and the bottom of 
the tongue and those of'the Tara Sthayi between the uvula and the nose. It is clear 
that the sounds of the different Sthayis are in the ratio of one, two and four for the 
Mapdaram, Madhya and Tara respectively. The Tara Sthayi comprises those sounds 
above Ni, while according to ancient ideas, is the completion of the Sapta Swarams, 
Silappadikaram, Achiarkoravai Page 409. 

« ffitfoQP gtbma&iA f )ma JpO&drp: at saugf mehgph oOjdj fp0gah 

tSpi&M, EfftV ? 

M e # s is u p f Gaidr QpG|p4p£0R$ (jpuib 
aafbrt# nah r wAgdi 

Gmfiaoa*\i Opsiba iBpfnMm usfciSpAgg 
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3Uappadikaram. Oorkankathai Page 341. 

" Sifiu^f Qtuorgp QuQfmsu ulLl . «r(^)#^if(L/ir«u dpiyu Qgm (pjnrOiu 

vQfib. " 

In the above lines he points out how the seven Swarams generate from the 
Kural. The seven Swarams proceed from the seven letters. These seven Swarams 
are the basis of all music. In the Isai Nool of Ahatya written in ancient times they 
were known as Ah f Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni, Ah. Next he .proceeds to give the 
system by which the seven Swarms are sung as well as their calculations. 
Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 90. 

44 ojpjPu gffefcfP CiLidr p$ KinoiS 

Ggpuus Gail* (jpmitoSar <g>fu 
uofcravoDio dfipeSar aehrGe mfi ujjPifcg) 

^akrfiaH€8)in (tp/ssuaue&r parGgpGm Gurr^is^ 
ojofaroBru ulIl-ool. lurupGiori; 6B>cu^iri»<5 " 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 91. 

(SmuD 

44 d|pfl 9 uj jgoPoP Giudr| 9 $ smhiS 
G@uui GaLg (pesstneSeBr ” 

Qtumuf ufi&p Qsrmwt9aRL-jfjs QgmrjrwLf ss mgu> u/rlmtmuMjii, Qafkjrih q gjgili^dsm^ 

Qt*jQ+ibuir1a»mL,*jih QmmQuireo jfmmirfuirltoMbryih $m mtfiss/K 7cu ®far QjtrQjfu 

urQ& JifldfaiJ&mLjuQifiiumr*'' 

ML 

41 cucdbronruuiluoDi-. ujirjpGind) odoj^/ptA Qackuff v ' 

UL .i- mL - +tibupMAm QeRdQu Qutun ; crorSnr? «rwwru umumRp^ui j/tiutomriurjiNm. mmwmvuHSpm 

®#flanufrp Qitmmmj Qjmm. 

®«fli 9jru>0jtQm umrmfmr lurpQum mmfiQfmr* gp mum/ia, 

44 ggr&ftff uSaPoJirdiS Gailuordr M 
QjmQpfimrs ertyijp jfrfi&nurs mr9fo*<Qmrmrs. 

He says in these lines that each of these Swarams must be arranged so that 
it might harmonise with Pa or Kural with‘Hi. We know from experience that Ili or 
Pa perfectly harmonises with Kural or Sa. The sweetnees of the concord will be in 
proportion to the harmony of this Pa with Sa. He does not say here that this Pa 
sounds at f the length oi the wire. We have no reason to suppose that the ancients 
were unware of this measurement. Our ancestors who were cognisant of even the 
minutest things in relation to music had the ability to name the order of the Sthayi and 
sing also on harmonious strings. So they say that one must have such a cultivated ear 
so as to appreciate the complete concord of the Swarams Kural and Ili or Sa and Pa. 

It is not easy to indicate a sweet sound which could be minutely appreciated 
by the ear by means of wire and calculations by the levelling rod. The internal ear as 
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well a« the nerve which differentiates auditory impressions are very subtle. Tlje 
appreciation of sounds must be in proportion to the subtlety of the auditory organ. 
The first sound should be so appreciated and the Pa to it should be determined. Then 
if this Pa were made the Sa and if we proceed by the same process of* fifths we obtain 
the 12 Swarams. These 12 Swarams are a gradually ascending series and are as con¬ 
cordant with one another as Sa is to Pa, They stand in the same relation with one 
another as that of the husband and wife of a family with perfect concord. The Pancha- 
mam is the Mathursthanam for all Swarams just as the Mathursthanam, the primal 
cause of man, is the genitive cause of all human beings with a body. Though the male 
is the originative cause of all living being it is but a comprehensive Sookshma hamsam. 
Though the first Swaram Sa comprehends in itself the Sapta Swarams, yet they obtain 
their shape only with the help of the Ili or the Panchamam. The relationship of 
Puthiran, Mithran and Chatru came by the concordant relation of Sa with Pa, and not 
by the individual existence of Sa like the Brahma. Therefore the seven Swarams must 
arrange themselves in the relation of Sa to Pa. 

We must observe why our ancestors who were such expert mathematicians 
who dealt with integers up to 32 places and decimals down to many places, should 
have omitted to mention any measurement for determining these Swarams. They 
knew very well that even if there was the minutest difference in the Sa-Pa relation other 
Swarams could never be derived. They put the seal of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma on the Sapta 
Swarams just as weights and measures are so sealed, that there might not be even the 
difference of a grain. 

Even this seal is not measured or weighed but should be appreciated by the 
ear. It follows, therefore, that one must possess a highly advanced musical ear so 
that when one has once understood the harmony of Sa-Pa might apply the same test 
to all other Swarams. 

We shall see that this standard has been used in different places at different 
times. We shall see in many places that Swarams in a Yal were arranged on the same 
principle, and the same recommended; that Yals were tuned on the same principle. 
The Swarams from Kural, the primary Swaram, to Ili formed the Mandhara Sthayi, then 
they proceeded Upwards from Ili as Kural. Here we find that Kural is the first 
Swaram of the Mandhara Sthayi, and the Ili (which was fixed as the Kural) the first 
Swaram of the Madhya Sthayi. Here we shall find that the concord Sa to Ma is deri¬ 
ved from the harmonious Sa to Pa. In the same way we shall find that they made 
their Ganam with no difference between the ascending series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma and Pa, 
Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri. and in descending between Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa and Sa, Ni, Dha, Pa, 
Ma, for all Swarams were based on the principle of Sa-Pa. This may be seen from the 
following extracts and the cycles which will help in the elucidation thereof. 

a. The opinion from ancient Tamil literature as regards the Srutis 
in use in South Indian . Music. 

Ilankovadigal mentions the first requisites of a musician who is a skilful 
player on the Yal as well as a teacher. . The extract (an Ahaval) noted below, though 
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very short, gives in detail the method of determining the Swarama used by the Tami- 
lians in the ancient Isai Tamil. Though the ancient poems as well as prose literature 
are rather hard to understand, we have quoted the extracts below as they contain very 
rare ideas. 

SUappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 93, 93. 

‘‘ffOftp G«u<tpcopi Qaeire9t9 

unko Oeufltoig. 

mdrwHoiSp fusp ^nir lht*(Jp 
O udrcnuxSp $06$ or lw s<tp 

Ouhl liSim sjruuSp aonAiter Osireirctrs 
easiStsm Giuir^ig uircjpih Guirj>L|is>u£ 
pmjnr^ girjnh tSeifi 
Stcnat^u LAli_csr amniGn Atonies 
pdrAJtn u^fijsdar L_<uehcutS(p Gw 
Gcutom lecoPdpfa Ata tufii fan 
Qumo gtoffivStfi i\pjg wcAAta 
ouqa loinJp Gao mrhmimu 
#0 # ilmt£ ujir* cumbra>Qj 
Gua»<ipmp Qj&j GupfinS dfmsng 
uCBuAo Gff&eufi (ugiauirfe) Giuari 
oht*£ pp^tpamn £MptSdr 
<¥>&«*£& aroaCuj <jpc»p«BLoii9p ^iPipmfa 

i«P<iPP cvitAu Gcu^fruG IpaHoujii 
0«m$- e&etrfi GmpGmh ufrfcoGiuar 
Ci9>& A_&p Gsdr«fi ^L.a«Dau9 
aPfavamn L|6B>L.uj6sf aftarajpi GtirekurrA 
AurrpGiap urrfc) o9u<ip«B>p Guwftui 
glparOiap Garriy ajcugpcap Gioeftu 
ajaPaj GiaaPajg #u>£Q) Gio&cviui 
GuireftuA Gsrr£p l|«ucbma Ctuirfip)L.ai t >> 

The above extract gives the fourteen Kovais of Ayapalai, how they are deriv¬ 
ed, their names, the Swarams that are obtained on the right and the left from Yal and 
Kural respectively. The following is the commentary of Adyarkunallar on the same. 

3. How the 14 Palais are derived from Ayapalai. 

“ *Gff|p GjMrdjkp Gmb&mpt G*dr«9i9 
G®Gffip uffko dni^pd) Gajejbn**" 

mmru0 t +/uuui%»u*ii Mrnrp ufi&jQsrmv, QmvwMjp Q*uu ppm jjwiuu Qumr^d^Au 0tm 
(jpmi-tu BjDULfmK-jjrsmirmr , §)&Q*> Q«iurtw, uMmuu *%», 

jf(giiuvtw, G«r<fuuf 1 a*| eftrAjur 1 m, QvjQ+mj *Vi Qianjuu. ~(yu r fw f |»TSfA ffimadkj 
4 /iki 60j0i*rtlt±m swgmntrs Qmmrs. 


Inr tks 14 Palais ars taivsi ftm lyapalal. 
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He says here that Ayapalai is the first of the chief four Palais (1) Ayapalai 
(a) Thirikonapalai, (3) Sathurapalai and (4) Vattapalai. 

There are two kinds, the first commences with Tharam as Kural (Sa) and the 
other with Oolai (or Ma) as Kural. Each of these is capable of seven Palais, thus 
accounting for the 14 Palais in all. ■ The Swarams of these two series have the same 
concord with one another as Sa has to Pa. Their detail might be seen in the following 
Table. For these 14 Moorchanas , the first seven have seven names commencing with 
Sempalai, and the second seven, the names beginning with Arumpalai. The Swarams 
of the two series are in the relation of Sa to Pa. 

Therefore, the Kural (Sa) derived from Oolai (Ma) gives us the seven Palais 
from Sempalai. 

The Oolai (Ma) derived from Tharam (Ni) gives us another seven Palais from 
Kodipalai. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai Page aoa. 

91 iSoD^ojrr min? crfGatp CairoDOMBUj 
uj68>ip(tp£|p oDaslftn uSnojmus ftL.19..’' 

(®««r) Wjmmn uafttomysu-tu gju ujsl&pQtnmwuwQiu m-mp g/cwrai mmi 9 %m jwg 

imwss sLLig.Q turns. 

The 14 Swarams are from Ni of the Mandhara Sthayi to Dha of the Tara 

Sthayi. 

Qi_rT«na <jpc8>tpqen}p tquOL-rrdna 
(harrow sBLlOLjr«rfl9*—OegiitaP 

tL|LL 0 L_iT«rfl »4 OL-irdnma aJorPiyLl 

eoailfer G^irdnma i 9 puL|. v ' 

0 U 0 fim Qpjp iSpuuftQu tump Qgmviud mss Q m yt jsgtsgQu Qmm^uuw1*>Qp0p tSpdsd 
«<ljf Qturns. 

When Oolai becomes kural (Ma becomes Sa) in the Sakotayal and if Ga 
(Kaikilai) is made Ni (Tharam) the series Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga will result. 

Again, when Oolai or Ma is made into Kural or Sa the series will be Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni. 

When Ma (Oolai) commences on Ni (Tharam) the series will be Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha. 

The different series, then, ares— 

Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha 

Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni. 

These series will clearly demonstrate the meaning of the stansa commencing 
with the words « #4 uiji &c". 
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When Thuttham is taken as Kural ••• 

Padumalaipalai. 

When Kaikilai is taken as Kural • •• 

Sevalipalai 

When Oolai is taken as Kural 

Arumpalai 

When Hi is taken as Kural ; . 

Kodipalai. 

When Vilari is taken as Kural 

Vilaripalai. 

When Tharam is taken as Kural ... 

Mirsempalai. 























Thi tares Ptlaii kglrnlm froa taptlsl sad hew they ire derived. 
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Ill this Chakaram we have shown how the seven Palais are derived from the 
series Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni which are obtained by 
the Sa-Pa system taking Oolai (or Ma) as the Rural (Sa). Wh'en we deal later on with 
Vattapalai we may see bow these Swarams are concordant by the Sa-Pa system. We 
must remember that when Oolai is taken as Rural, and Tharam as Oolai which in its 
turn is taken as Rural, they are all after the Sa-Pa system. When Tharam becomes 
Oolai and when this Oolai is taken as Rural, he calls it Rodipalai. 

In the above Table, each of the seven Palais commencing from Sempalai 
(where Rural stands for Sa) proceeds from Rural towards the right side and becomes a 
Moorchana. Each of these Moorchanas receives a separate name according to the 
Swaram from which it commences. For example, 

The Sa which commences from Sa is Sempalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ri is Padumalaipalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ga is Sevvalipalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ma is Arumpalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Pa is Rodipalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Dha is Vilaripalai. 

The Sa „ „ „ Ni is Merchempalai. 

These names become different in the second Chakaram. They are purposely 

given different names there, inasmuch as they occur on doubled Swarams from Sa-Pa. 

Moreover, we shall see from the Tables of Palais to be given later on that these 
have different names when they proceed by the Sa-Pa system towards the right, and 
by the Sa-Ma system towards the left. These different names depend upon the place 
where Sa commences in the various strings of Swarams such as Sa-Pa, Ma-Sa, Pa-Sa, 
Ni-Ma in the four kinds of Yal. This fact may be clearly seen from tHe Tables below. 
11 ujir^ lurra ojiri&aoocu 
Cua<jpoDp Gupiftfl erfeanirgu” 
mmU0, 0*9 qp0Msu Qujpqpmfiiuriu mijutiQiu imstru Qm>mpmrjpt . 

This means, “ without changing the general way beginning from Tharam.' 9 
“ uduto Conjoi^ ujguMjff toCiuar* 
gff&gir curra£ 9«r.” 

mmujp, sBsiSkr Qgtormu uOisSmj u* Sms/is, fjjtb u*%>qib f Qtmrs JK&* 

urtsM/is jfiQpmm fifiijiSQmms. 
jigmJwlmdQ fftfcf Qu/b/BtQpm*. 

11 When Raikilai becomes Rural we get Padumalaipalai, when Thuttham 
becomes Rural Sevvalipalai, and when Rural is Rural we get Arumpalai when these 
changes are made." 

•• For Arumpalai the wire becomes doubled.’ 1 

M (jpefceerpdr cucmOu dpoDpowmSp fHprib 
4«P(pp oarAu Oni^ud ftpoouMLjA 
Gam*. etforfl OmpOoco urtwQwew 
M AJhp Qaeireff* A-dmae9eb M 
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a rmrupi, QpmrtSpuif.Qiu pirffth Qgeorrsd Qstrtf.uurr1»^th, eSemfi^ireoirs uNmrfiuuirleoiLnh, §$$ Qjreoirs 
Qtap Qfihueleoytanu, QtMpQethuirleo, ifjnhiSjnlif.ppSteo€B>utuS1tv^mi-pprdj, Juuif# emtaip ujd 
&pQ*trmmu urrleo S^eoMeoekpmrrp. 

“ As before, Kodipalai results when Tharam becomes Kural, Vilaripalai, when 
Vilari becomes Kural and Merchampalai when Hi becomes Kural. Merchampalai has 
double the pitch of Hi. Thus the 14 Kovaipalais result. 

11 g&wuwrii qgDt-iu&r 6u9swr6L|(pj> GfifTCwn-fTm^,” 

mmup, $uufi$B)jb Qsirmmu uirleo SleouSgp/ih, utursufiearp r8leouSgpitJlirLLtf.jp (§ff*»@ff*otrQtu pfQth 
urhoa,yih 9 .g)*R(gtwir6iu QurpQ^ihuirlgoiLjih Quireo, ^feo^rrpear gripi urrleoiLfth, ft-entfi ($ff*oirs*Q*ihuir1eos($ 
Quilt pith, msdQhtr (ggeotrsu uQmIboJqs «nsdQVetr Quihpih, prpptb (ggeonsd Q*dim$d(§p 
prppth Qutupith, ptrjrdi <§B90trmd Qsnp.uuir%*)J($p prrjnh QuiLpith, eSemB@ffeoirs aSmnfiuuirleodQ eSmrifi 
Qutup/th utri—uuQQtoeirpmirp. 

" Just like Arumpalai where Kural is Kural which resulted from these tour- 
teen Kovaipalais and the doubling of sounds, and Merchempalai (where Ili is Kural) 
the other five Palais also are sounded. Sempalai is sounded when Oolai becomes 
Kural (thus Oolai comes to the aid), Padumalaipaiai is sounded when Kaikilai becomes 
Kural (here Kaikilai comes to the aid), Sevvalipalai is sounded when Thuttham becomes 
Kural (here Thuttham comes to the help), Kodipalai is sounded when Tharam becomes 
Kural (here Tharam comes to the help), and Vilaripalai sounds when Vilari becomes 
Kural. (Here Vilari comes to the help.) 

From the above extracts we see, that although each Palai has seven strings, the 
eighth Swaram which is the octave of the commencing Swaram must also be included 
in the ascending series like Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa. 



The Smn Pibit dtrlY«d froa Ktdlpalai. 
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5. The Seven Palais derived from Kodipalai. 
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6 . The Mandhara, Madhya and Tara Sthayis. 

Silappadtkaram, Aranketukathai P. 93* 

“ctar msoPgdi Stetotfi ton" 

vorufif, g)fiV*ru Qumn+pQifitu firmmBu ufi&jOsirmmMw QuwQKfidsuh- QwkQQtampmrjp. 

sulQihutf.: 

He says that “ this should be added to the 14 Kovais which include the place 
for women.*’ 

14 Grncu a«>[pu9«P 
6uhL)D lajjiSjp Catiuirk) iurrujjg« fV 

crdruj?, M0 Qpjtfl) mmiBhr g)j*fituirs Qim&bj ardrgti, *unb vQfu, mdq &mpu*iu m-mp Qfifi*** 
Qru*j<r%toujtnu Qjmrs. 

He says here, there are four soft sounds from Oolai up to Kaikilai, middling 
sounds seven and hard sounds three. 

From this we are able to conclude that when Oolai commences as the Rural 
we have four Swarams up to Oolai which takes the place of Tharam (Sa Ri Ga Ma) 
lor the Maudara Sthayi (soft sounds), the seven Swarams from Oolai which takes the 
place of Tharam up to Kaikilai for the Madhya Sthayi (Middling sounds) and the three 
Swarams Pa, Dha, Ni above Oolai which commences in Tharam up to Tharam 
which commences in Kaikilai for the Thara Sthayi (hard sounds). 

41 sua9oj GiaoSaj^ fftngu Giodicuma 
CuitoPuj* < 3 crT^£ qcucBia GujirfiVL-dr," 

mmu guui*jurw, Qu*9o/u> *wjfiQwmuui-.wSmp 

Qsmmffth gguumu.mf Qst-irutyth, umrmfnmu QpfiiottSmr Ljmridsmmtmi&u, jf U L p miutSjb 

crQpjjpdsmrrd) g)m* Qfiutu »mu lunptQfiiu&Qitmpmtjp. iBjpjjmi Qurw&ud 

Qmirjf i^womLoQiuirQtarmm, 

Here he says that an expert in the playing of the Yal should be one who 
must be able to discriminate and adjust the different hard, soft and middling sounds so 
that the sweet harmony of the strings and the sounds may not be impaired and who 
could compose music by arranging these harmonious sounds. 

Middling. Hard. 

Madhyam Taram 

Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Rt, Ga Ma, Pa, Dha 

Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni Sa, Ri, Ga 

Here, we find that the four Swarams Ni Sa Ri and Ga of the top line belong 
to the lower Sthayi, the seven Swarams Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri and Ga to the Middle 
Sthayi and the three Swarams Ma Pa and Dha to the upper Sthayi. In the bottom 
line the four Swarams Ma Pa Dha and Ni, as are in use at present, belong to the 
Mandhara Sthayi, the seven Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha and Ni to the Middle Sthayi 
and the three Swarams Sa Ri and Ga to the Tara Sthayi. These are the hard, soft 
and middling sounds. 


Soft. 

Mandharam. 

Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga 
Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni 



Tie Yattapslal wftteh nkwkW 


7. The Vattapalai which was in use in Isai-Tamil. 

From the calculations of the Vattapalai we understand that there were feur 
Palais, Ayapalai, Sathurapalai, Thirikonapalai and Vattapalai, and that the calculation 
oftheSrutisofeachof them was also given. Looking at the calculations of the 
Ayapalai, we find they resemble.titose of the Vattapalai. But we also find that Madavi 
played her Sakotayal tuning it on the principle of Sa-Pa and that this was the favourite 
music of women in those days. We have already noted the Sruti system of the Sakota- 
Yal. Apart from this he mentions how Vattapalai is arrived at, the order of its 
Swarams, the Srutis for each 'of the Swarams and the minuter Swarams derived from 
them. Particulars about Thirikonapalai and Sathurapalai will be given later on. But 
we are sure that the order of the Swarams of Ayapalai and the particulars about Vatta¬ 
palai are enough to determine the state of ancient South Indian music. This Vattapalai 
is illustrated in the form of a Rasimandalam. To those who have a knowledge of Astro¬ 
logy the Saptasthanams which are arrived at'by computing the Sthanams seven by 
seven omitting the Rasi in which the Swaram occurs, the Kendrasthanams, 
the Sthanams for Mathru, Putthira, Kalathira and Pithur and the use of the 
Swarams for the respective Sthanams will be clearly known. These have been clearly 
set forth in the form of Tables. If one of the Chakarams could be studied and under¬ 
stood, the others will be quite easy. But as the matter contained in them are not in 
use at the present time, we have thought it well to give them separately. 

Aychiarkuravai p. 405 . 

“ (jL-tfpj ujirigjr afipii 

«Mi 4 tar'iqfs>pi 9 af> s&enfi ^irrGio«r 
tS #06 yiigpd) Oowts^-tu OuujOj," 

urSw m WQ •mmuuai ; 0/uuurin, rpiuurtn, fMQswmruurttt, mCt-uurl* Guar, rnmtm? 

u qv<q ^Maireanh ouluQinoru 
umu sudr^ii unto uirgu,” 

There are four kinds of PalaiAyapalai, Sathurapalai, Thirikonapalai and 
Vattapalai. 

jfmjpJr aujjurtN * 0 **P \ 

u ajL.i- Ounkug oigigdi anfe> 

OunOfp Gpirtyp loots i_«o ioit^io.” 

M «nar«KM Gwctsu. G^naltjk ptn&M 
OuoaB tigasai Gu—O mos> 
fi&u 6 a fenaoMiLiO- Gussfrurfli fl u t radi 
a^poopGu ioofeu«o|o»0 omi.” 

mmrop <3401 QutkgiftMi&Qmt M r, m'< ifc srtw m i n - jm i 

30 mUJ00Ct 9u0t0m—t4+Q*9m udwdiwdr t Qmtmmm 

o 0 UU 0 P*»AP. 
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This says that a circle must be drawn whose diameter is one span (about 10 
inches) and it should be divided into four great sections according..to.. the cardinal 
points of the compass and the four sections should be divided into 12 equal compart¬ 
ments. 

“ €\ 0 <$iB mr# suwiflu mm 
Geujfigir «9L.t6«r tDffo-j 
dgirjP d ir#a>fcn u9l.i_odl-.G6u GarraaGoj 
Gujffirit^ LDOSWL-roGuidr Gpoer” 

vmufr a*rgjifi€$pQgQmeA*Br. ®lLl_ uerafijrtnr® Qsirmpfifi uaraRrmry .Gator 

fi&io §)*)jbjpmr 9jiinL-*fhu&m*r e Qp*rujgm hpp pgpjf&pp. 

If the 12 Kasis be distributed to the 12 compartments, seven of them would 
indicate the seven sounds. 

“ e£ai i5l_u ioo>6U£B)L.68r #ojiri 
GinjppfiBi ^iruGinrrG 
ggdrgp^p (fljir ifinoNruLia A-sp 
1 G«iuirfe> Gibit ” 

g)t-uii, s/psL-sih, Msti0, jfmurti, fgp*, (giiuut, ilmQtMmr $mppm 

These seven sounds would occur on the following seven signs of the Zodiac 
Idapam, Karkatakam, Simham, Thulam, Thanusu. Kumbam and Meenam. 

“ gp&rt 0gpi0fe>£ m fatfi 

ifitoGum giau^g) Omtodi* £feuij 
l£o*£ sootpujm qSool-iBw^ ^«Fil| 
mirsori lqcbtcbPuj utforftg 

mftflaDL.^ /purtf Lo%8W6ijpi G&irenGcu " 

This also illustrates the above. The Mathirais of these seven strings or sounds 
are indicated by what is quoted below. 

jjoR MgibLfMtflm 1 Mrjffmrmm my**# :— 

H airor^ ffer^pcor |9ffdfL.mir 

<§6©inuff ojopptffcf) airarg-cfooffcurr 
oSwAGujcdP* 4parg9scdbrG £fTjjGmor£ Gffirdrgpit 
aetnPCaiT aatocBnp put " 

c vmdQsw+s. Qmipp*, pwgjf t-mptSpi&k ; *.mpt 9 jb ®jr«v iBpiQ *; 0fjv<r ; £)«ff«/dr 

pjptkSpdQth ; Arifh2pdQu >; cSmfiymr m*d9h* l 9pd^pt0mdQsr§rm. Qmfojgmr 

QppdpQ&mfliu ajikj prgib; jjpmm MuiSjQuQQtk; mipmjfis adrOQmfa." 

In the above he says that 14 Oolai generates from Tharam, Rural from Oolai, Hi 
from Rural, Thuttham from Ili, Vilari from Thuttham and Raikilai from Vilari. Of 
these the first string is Tharam. We need not dilate on this* the others might be 
easily understood. 1 ' 


lbs Vattvahi JftM was la aw la ImI-TmU. 


In accordance with the above Soot rams and their annotation, we may make 
the following Chakaratn and divide it into 12 compartments for the 12 signs of the Zodiac 
commencing with Mesham and ending with Meenam. Within these 12 compartments, 
we should arrange the sapta swarams thus:— 

(See next ptge) 



VATTAPALAI. 
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Kural 

(Sa) 

and Ili 

(Pa) 

in Rishabam 

or the 

2nd compartment. 

Thuttham 

,(Ri) 

and Vilari 

(Dha) in Katakam 

>» 

4th 

>, 

Kaikilai 

(Ga) 

and Tharam 

(NO 

in Simham 

»» 

5th 


Oolai 

(Ma) 

and Kural 

(Sa) 

in Thulam 

» 

7th 

>, 

Ili 

(Pa) 

and Thuttham 

(RO 

in Thanusu 

,* 

9th 

b 

Vilari 

(Dha) and Kaikilai 

(Ga) 

in Kumbam 

»» 

nth 

ft 

Tharam 

(N.) 

and Oolai 

(Ma) 

in Meenam 

tt 

12th 

»> 


Of these Kural has 4 Alagus, Thuttham 4, Kaikilai 3, Oolai 2, Hi 4, Vilari 3 and 
Tharam 2 or in all there are 22 Alagus. 

Here the author says that Oolai will be derived from Tharam, in the 12th 
compartment or if we take the seventh place from there, this Oolai Will be derived from 
Thulam, that Kural will be derived from Rishabam (2nd compartment) which is the 
seventh place from Thulam that Thuttham from Ili will be derived from Thanusu (9th 
compartment) which is the seventh place from Rishabam, that Vilari from Thuttham 
will be derived from Katakam which is the seventh place from Thanusu, and that Kai¬ 
kilai from Vilari will be derived from Kumbam! which is the seventh place from 
Katakam. 

In the 12th compartment at the sign of Meenam, Oolai generates from Tharam 
and Kural from Oolai. This is the first born -among sounds. 

The Chakaram for Vattapalai also gives clearly the Swarams and their respec¬ 
tive Alagus. 

When we notice the Chakaram we find that Swarams occur in places which 
proceed by sevens.. These proceed also by the Sa-Pa system. The first Swaram and 
its derived Swaram in the seventh place will stand in the relation of Kalathiram to 
each other. If the first Swaram.be 1, the Kalathira Swaram will be if IfaSthayi 
comes to an end on the first Swaram after a.cycle, the end Swaram will be double the 
original Swaram, whereas a concordant Swaram will stand in the relation of 1 to if 
The Swarams with the latter ratio will be as harmonious as the harmony between 
Sakti and Sivam, husband and wife. In Astrology, the seventh from the original 
Sthanam, is considered the Kalathira Sthanam, but here as Athara Shadjam is taken to 
be o, if we proceed by sevens omitting the original Sthanam we shall obtain, as in 
Astrology, all the Swarams of a Ragam, their relation as Chathru and Mithru, Kala¬ 
thira and Puthira, Mathur and Pithix* and their respective uses. It will enable us to 
discord all the Chathru Swarams and include the Mithru Swarams. Of these more 
ater on. 



The IS Palate fcrtvrt from Yattaptlai while fthaatfsf firaissss aid their Ofcakanm. 
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8. The za Palais derived from Vattapalai while changing Grahams 
and their Chakarams. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 93 

atoranuaSp p\w ufra^p 

Cl 06 Br 65 >lOttS{p dl_IB0 gff6$6BT UIT«(jp 
Gioijaihsn sriiiSp onaadtaT Gairdrari 
65 >ssd%iT GujiT^itja una(tpu) GurrpqaDi-^ 

^GfTjnr^ pirjni o 9 enfis i£&a> 

JUmeujfiu UL.L-6W ctmisiCa dftmqi* 

0«rd&n un^ajadbr i_QJ 6 h€uu 9 (p Geir 

eratuft 

“ png uira<jpria uira^p 

GibitibG ajeferdftn CairdraT ifipu 
(jpOTfOTffuuna^u) iSswottu utra^ib 
aSemP^g cung Cu)68rto<g)iT qeuojrr ” 

6r « r m»0 ( sjfisjP «r eSfiuprf, *itLt~uuir*ouS& Qpim/urmumu, meSkgt IfetatuidBara/OM-iu peg* 
Qupffi ®aeiBft-.eoQe» ^gmmsi^u> % gjuuir2w«$«Sr (y>^a> pemutriu QuaMBeeRpQ* <$geo mgu*-i Qujbp mm 
Qeo £}f<art.ffjflD««y(0, ^ffir isaiiiPw jfnpgsQeeeSQw msQbriuirs iBjptppp, pegipewm>s40iBiuedjjgr t 
Jl*p agihSdo, suflitjg ^u^sostLfth u«»l. a 9mrifl*9Q<to jfmtQmA jgppggihuetfpfi. Quuigjj urn 

affairpfiiPssu. uatresR^ ua^iLfii iSpsQm. uaraflQj uirlmSggQ, Q pern JBrpQ&eirpnb umeAgebQ 
iMTiLiu, umsm j&rjbjp(tp€ar(ffpp($i s it u mnnirQ uttar sQ&nmrs. peg MgikSmr jfipgd 

Qsnteop pegQ*m^e. 

According to the above Sootrams, one of the two Alagus of Tharam which 
belongs to the hard Sthayi, from the last Sthanam of Vattapalai, added on to the two 
out of the four Alagus of Kural (in the soft Sthayi) from the first Sthanam of this same 
Palai—when these Alagus are converted into Kaikilai in the Thara string, the Tharam 
becomes Kaikilai. When the single Alagu left out in the same string when added on 
to the old Vilari, the same Vilari becomes the string for Thuttham. In the same 
manner the twelve palai? are dealt with. From these twelve palais are derived the 91 
and 12 Puns or 103 Puns in all. Here the Andarakole of the Thara string is taken as 
Tharam. 

This is also confirmed by the Sootram 

“ £dror<pi pwyA 0dro\£u ul.it 

From the above words we conclude that when we place Ma with 2 Alagus *o 
the fourth Alagu of Svthe Sa becomes Ma. 

Ga should be placed in the second Alagu of Sa* The first and second Alagus 
of Sa along with the twenty second Alagu of Ni become the three Alagus of Ga. 

After this, the first or the twenty first Alagu of Ni when added onto the tium 
Alagus of Dha, becomes four. Ri should be placed on the first Alagu of Ni or Iks 
twenty firstplace. 
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After the four Alagus of Ri, in other words, under Pa the 17th place, Sa should 
be located. 

In the same manner the Pa with four Srutis from Ma located after the fourth 
Alagu of Sa, should be placed on the Ri which occurs as the 8th Sruti. 

Above that, the Dha with 3 Srutis should come after Ga in the 1 ith place or 
the third from Ri. 

The Ni with 2 Srutis should come under Ma the 13th which is two Srutis 
above Ga. 

Now we find that the seven Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Nior Ma, 
Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri and Ga commence from the Swarams with the following Alagus— 
SA4, Ri 4 GAi, Ma, Pa 4 , Dha. and Ni a . In the same manner the seven Swarams Ma, Ga, 
Ri, Sa, Ni, Dha and Pa commence from the fourth Sruti of Sa* These seven are called 
the Seven Primary Palais. Their names will be mentioned hereafter. 

Moreover, the Ri which occurs on the first Alagu of Sa, the Sa on the second 
Alagu, the Ni on the second Alagu the Pa on the first Alagu, and the Ma on the 
second Alagu—these five are called the secondary Palais. 

Thus he accounts for the 12 palais—seven primary and five secondary. These 
twelve palais are obtained while proceeding towards the right. The 12 palais obtained 
while proceeding towards the left, their Alagus, their names, and the seven palais 
derived from each of the seven primary palais will be mentioned in the chakarams that 
follow. 



The 12 Palais of the Vattapalai. 

The Chakaram showing the Vattapalai proceeding towards the right. 



When Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai. (proceeding towards the right) 


















^Vhcn Kaikilai is taken as ICural it is Sevvalipalai. (proceeding towards the right) 






When Ili is taken as Kural it is Kodippalai. (proceeding towards the rihgt) 
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9. The za Palais derived from Vattapalai proceeding to the left. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p. 202. 

“ gu&ajT uSaPajrrtLii (?ailL-68refr i H 

(®-«r) QffGo&fMfs crQjfi gpfi&seiiirs *>tr@jptrQmms. 

This means 11 She commenced from Kural, and then proceeded with Hi as 

Rural." 

jW? mL-L.uuff1§o gluQfimp fiifhi 

.Next he goes to show how Vattapalai proceeds towards the left. 

“ < 5 «T(flj 4 &n<punfi pnnfrfi Geonam 
ieGqj orfftasrlftn iun&Ss —Gam9.u9am-ajmij 
jinr ofifi Gcondnu eforrMto Geop-sm 
fiB&uwn iffarin M 

am-aaRm, «.od pqbmitQuj Gmbi^uuitUo tips giL-Qpmp fiiflifiAi-pfid &geo (ggewriufi Q*tbu <rtw 
jfrpafKSeo, Gjretipuirfikfii pirBpfiQeofmjp'UB gjgmnim jy npgpfiGeo trier tugsOj, prjpfiGeoiBmp $B 
evm* rSdhRtSm QmQevpu., aNmrifl Qgeoitrtuu uQirieouuiriMutrib. gjibQfimpQtiJ, gjppih (§n&nrujfi Q*6i 
mi^fiuuirtuMjirtb. jftefl Qgeorujfi jf^huirtsouurtb, msdSftar (ggeoiriufi GiepOgiiurteoiurio, ptnuh Qgeotr 
ujfi rSmnfhjurrleotuirih. am jfipgeetMfi ifsQ e.pifitifi smrOQstrm’s. QAeNL-pfieo pnpnaunSm jy/v 
pffsQsirHoj piwQumpf)' 

44 ^ararcjpifi ^rrffdpii* £araj^u uL_rr 0 

amgp® eNJBvrQmms. jfrmiQmiQp Qugibuirleoitomytb QppsoOjfi stpjp&m# uerngguti 

L9p&($u>. JHmpgpir OrtbuirlttyLL tSpm@i* ueirmm urleoajrp, ittsBirsu, jpA, Oping*, Qmrntg., sriprgu), . 
QfijPQjfd, «l ptuQiR QtumrNmm. iSIpafii eSfiuiSm «l«d b Qu^^uurpeSm jfmpmp mip myfssmr® 
Qsrms. 

He says u omitting Kodipalai where Oolai is Rural, when we proceed towards 
the left, we get Sempalai where Rural is taken as Kural. Of these, when half of Rural 
and one of Tharam become the branch Swarams at the end of the Second, and when one 
of the Alagus of Tharam is added on to Vilari, Vilari becomes Rural and produces 
Padumalaipalai. In the same manner when Thuttham becomes Kural, it is Sevvali- 
palai. When Hi becomes Kural. it is Arumpalai; when Kaikilai becomes Rural, it is 
Merchempalai. When Tharam becomes Kural, it is Vilaripalai. Thus you see that the 
five Antharams are omitted and the others taken. The authority for taking the 
Antharam of the Thara string as Tharam is the Sootram, *• pmmQpk prg&i pmmifluuL-g" 
The 103 puns generate from these Seven primary palais. Of these the puns derived 
from Sempalai are as followsPalaiyal, Nagaragam. Agari, Thodi, Goudi, Gandharam, 
Chenthurithi, Ootbayagiri and others. Others may be found it in the same way. We 
omit them for the sake of being brief.'* ■ 

Here he gives the result of Vattapalai proceeding by the left. We noticed 
before the Vattapalai proceeding by the right and their chakrams. Both are based on 
the same principle. We should note here (1) the Kural appearing in Oolai in the Rasi 
Meenam (2) the Kural from Rishabam (3) the Kural from Thulam and (4) the Kural 



Tbs IS FalaU Mv* fra* Yattsytlai white okaaHU «rta*s aai thafr CtatoraBi 
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appearing in Thanusu. When we draw the attention to their importance we mean that 
they obtain a large number of concordant Swarams. They proceed by left and right 
When they proceed from the 12th rasi as Sa, Ri, Ga and Ma in the order of Meenam, 
Mesham, Rishabam, Mithunam and Kadagam they go towards the right, 
when the Rural in Rishabam proceeds in the order of Mesham, Meenam, Kumbam and 
Maharam it goes towards the left. We noted the Swarams by the Sa-Pa system 
towards the right. Now proceeding left by the Sa-Ma system, we obtain (1) 
Serapalai in Rishabham when Rural appears in Rural (2) Vilaripalai in Meenam when 
Rural appears in Tharam (3) Padumalaipalai when Rural appears in Kumbam or Vilari, 
(4) Arumpalai when Rural appears in Ili which is in Thanusu (5) Rodipalai when Rural 
appears in Oolai in Thulam (6i Mirsempalai when Rural appears in Raikilai which is 


Kamtftlrtt* Ssfuia ; PM M-Tkirt Put-fti Mil 1M4 to M Hail. 


in Simham, (7) Sewalipalaf when Rural appears in Thuttham which is in Kadagam 
and (8) Sempalai when Rural is taken as Rural. In the same manner the Swarams of 
Arumpalai when Ili becomes Rural among the palais which change their places may be 
seen in the following chdkaram. 

It is said there “ tyAwtud QmLumm M . It means that she first played in 

Rural as the commencing Swaram and then made Ili the first. In other words she 
commenced from Rural in Rishabam and then made Ili into Rural. The four Swarams 
Sa, Ri, Ga and Dha commencing from Rishabam become Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa when 
they are taken in the Mandara Sthayi. The seven Swarams Sa, Ri, Ga. Ma, Pa, 
Dha and Ni from Thanusu to Thanusu become the Madhyasthayi. The three Swarams 
Pa, Dha and Ni become Sa, Ri and Ga and belong to Thara Sthayi. When Ili becomes 
Rural it appears to be Panchama Sruti, and when Oolai in Thulam becomes Rural, it 
appears to be Madhya Sruti. In other words, the Saranai string should be tuned to 
Pa of the Anusaranai string and Ma. 

He says that the abovementioned Vattapalai proceeding towards the left is 
made use of in the Val. This seems to have been used in Sakotayal, a very favourite 
Ganam of women. Its important hamsam will.be given later on. 

The twelve palais are thus generated while proceeding towards the left. The 
seven primary palais Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga derived from the fourth Sruti of Sa 
and the five secondary palais derived from its other Srutis will be given in a table 
later on. 

When we proceed left we go by five Rasis at each step which stand in the 
relation of Sa-Ma. For example, Thanusu from Rishabam is the fifth rasi or Ili in 
Rural; Thulam from Meenam is the fifth or Rural in Oolai; Rishabam is fifth from 
Thulam ; Radagam from Thanusu is fifth ; Kumbam from Radagam is fifth. So this 
process towards the left forms the descending scale or Avaroganam or Sa-Ma series. 



12 Palais of the Vattapalai. 

owing the Vattapalai proceeding * awards the left. 
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When i\i. * * * taken as Kural it is Sempalai. (proceeding towards the left) 
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When Kaikilai is taken as Kural it is Mirsempalai. (proceeding towards the left) 











When Ili is taken as ICural it is Arumpalai. (proceeding towards the left) 








When Tharam is taken as Kural it is Vilaripalai. (proceeding towards the left) 


The It Palate ef the YttUpUL 
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to. The four kinds of Yai—Palai, Marutham, Kurinji and Neythal— 
in use in South India in ancient times. 

SilappAdikaram, Venirkathai Page aoa. 

“ airpOuifttcLiatoaBiiui snfl sirchgio 
unpugjfipgmi uctoOtaassruuddiA ” 

We have noted before that there were four kinds of Palai—namely (i) Aya- 
palai (2) Vattapalai, (3) Thirikonapalai (4) Chathurapalai—in ancient times. No parti¬ 
culars are given about either Thirikonapalai or Chathurapalai. It will be out of place ' 
to giVe measurements for something about which no particulars have been given. 
Of these, he ascribe 14 Palais for Ayapalai, the first 7 palais from Kodipalai where 
Tharam becomes Rural and 7 palais from Sempalai where Rural is taken as Rural. 
They have been given in the previous table. He ascribes 12 palais ior the fourth, 
namely, Vattapalai—7 primary palais from Rural and 5 Secondary palais. From these 
seven primary palais obtained by proceeding left, he derives the four Yals which are 
obtained as follows». 

When Tharam becomes Rural it is Palai Yal, when Rural becomes lli it is 
Marutha Yal, when Oolai becomes Rural it is Rurinji Yal and when lli becomes 
Thuttham it is Neythal Yal. There is reason to believe that these are the primary puns. 

To explain these Palais further, 

(i) In the following Chakram, Palai Yal is derived when Oolai appears in 
Tharam proceeding towards.the left. In other words, proceeding towards the left from 
Simham to the fifth rasi Meenam we get Palai Yal where Tharam becomes Rural. 

(ii) Rural appears in Oolai. In other words, Rural occurs in Thulam, the 
fifth rasi from Meenam proceeding on the left side. This he calls Kurinji Yal where 
Oolai becomes Rural. 

(iii) Marutha Yal is obtained when Rural becomes Hi in the fifth Rasi 
(Rishapam) from Thulam (proceeding on the left) where Oolai takes the place of Rural. 

(iv) Neythal Yal is obtained when lli takes the place of Thuttham in 

Thanusu, the fifth rasi to the left from Marutha Yal (Rishabam) where Rural takes the 
place of Hi. ' 

Specially noting the above observations, we have reason to suppose that when 
Oolai appearing in Thulam becomes Rural towards the right side he intends it to be 
Kodipalai. It proceeds from Thulam up to Simham towards the right as Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. 

Now when we proceed from Simham towards the left by fifths we get the 
Swarams in Meenam, Thulam, Rishabam and Thanusu andganam is made taking these 
Swarams as Rural. In other words when Rural commences in these Rasis the Alagus 
are not odd but even in Meenam' (a, 2) in Thulam (2,4), in Rishabam (4,4) and in 
Thanusu (4,4). But in other rests they are Od0M U & f*& (lig),. So.we see 

that he omits the Rasis with odd Alitgus and takes only those with even ones. These ' 
he calls the four Primary Putts. 




(i) These four are the most important among the ■ seven primary palais. 

When Oolai appears in Tharam it is Palai Yal. In this Palai Yal, Tharam becomes 
Rural. ••• 

(ii) Kurinji Yal is obtained when Rural appears in Oolai. 

(iii) Marutha Yalis obtained when Ill appears in Kami. 

(fv)Neytbal Yal results whmt Kural appears in Iff. 
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These are the four primary Puns . Each of these is capable of producing 
seven other puns . These are as follows 

In the four Rasis Rishabam, Thulam, Thanusu and Meenam the four primary 
puns generate. As for the others the following quotation will explain. 

Silappadikaram, Achiarkuravai Page 405 406. 

“ jfiuurrlsv iL/r^mrQsr ejQf uitIm uSms lS ps@ti>. 

u gaciWuSp unapoop aimwiCiun GprrariDi 
€U65)ffOJfT^ pnBp £)6B)|p&gLr>—6>96B>0 q96BT?P 
, ClLI£fi)U> 6l96tTlP £fal&&5>3> G6UIB^6S)^pUJnijLl 

Sippw (g!ro)fT^0 Gsrr 

nfftLiSp unfeo i$pa@uSu.p£jd 0/rjj^ii) fjppQflu &Wtyu) ittrearQ istrfijdmB 2ujpu>\ mss 
QhmLftb sSwtnHtLfib Qpmjpi uitrpfimp Qujpth ; v.mtptnih pnBQpih §)b& or® uotrpfimp Qujpna ; Qsipjpd- 0jr*v 
QBwtriu 18m pjp Qsiouirteo ; (ggoSp uirspmjULfib Q&fhiSp uirs^m^^ibonriaQs mss&far 

*-my/ sSmrifl pPBpfip^ fpGpir QojirmmpsQstresBi® Qsnssp gjppiking x>v(tuju uQuftGvuuateoujinb. 
jfywmitrQpfiifiss fftsGmap Qu@u> unfgosgjib i$pd@j>, iSpsgisisi tcvj fiifliif 0jr(?6u((£u> Qppevirsu L$ps(9>ib. 
Jtmsi iSpsgmjpt :— 

01TA) QBtoWU->£i Q*u>uirfa ); ($nevtrujfi uQuilsvuurrlev ; mssSforr (gpeumugr Qseusitflu 

utrlmi j u.my>(§BcofrujjD jy^iiurrteo; Jjpfffyajjrev/rujjp Qsiriiuuirlto ; eS*nfi($peomujp eSemfiuunteo ; jttffih (§b 
wviujji QutpQsthuirleo Qivesr siBmQpmpQaj sraputr Swit/ t' sem® Qstrdrs. 


Slpfm SiBmQpmp Qtum&ih ; QSuapQs Qpsuns e8@/i>jp fiififewer. QpsGs QsrrsQuSgsQfX 
j$L.QpmpujiTQu>msQs nmrs. h 

“ From this Palaiyal Seven Palais will be derived. 

Where the Palai is formed in this string, Rural, Thuttham and Hi have 4 
Mathirais each ; Kaikilai and Vilari 3 Mathirais each ; Oolai and Tharam two each. 
Of these when Rural takes the place of Rural it is/ Sempalai; of these when parts 
of Rural and Ili are added on to Kaikilai, Vilari and Tharam, Padumalaipalai is obtain¬ 
ed, Thuttham becoming Rural. In this* manner the seven Primary Palais are obtained. 
In the process of their formation the seven changed Rurals (as opposed to standard 
Kurals) will occur first. This is how they are obtained :— 

When Rural stands for Rural we obtain Sempalai; when Thuttham becomes 
Rural it is Padumalaipalai; Sevvalipalai is obtained when Raikilai becomes Rural; when 
Oolai becomes Rural it is Arumpalai; when Ili becomes Rural we get Rodipalai, 
Vilaripalai is obtained when Vilari becomes Rural and when Tharam becomes Rural 
it is Mersempalai. He says these Seven palais are obtained by Varan Murat or 
from the right side because they proceed westwards or towards the right. When it 
proceeds eastwards it is towards the left. 



The four kinds of Yal In nse in Sooth India In ancient times. 
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How the Seven Palais are derived. The Chakaram showing how 
they generate towards right and left. 


N M When Tharnm takes the part of 
Oolai etc. 

D 0 When Vilari taken the part of Kai- 
kilni etc. 

P R When Hi taken the part of Thuttham 
etc. 

M S When Ooli taken the part of 
Kural (»te. 

G N When Kaikilai takes the part of 
Tharam etc: 

R D When Thuttham takes the part of 
Vilari etc. 

-8—P When Kural takes the part of Ili 


R D When Tluiltham takes the part of 
Vilari etc. 

G N When Kaikilai takes the part of 
Tharam etc. 

M S When 0<»li lakes the part of Kural 

eli-. 

P R When Hi takes the part of 
Thuttham etc. 

D G When Vilari takes the part Kaikilai 
etc, 

N M When Tharam takes the part of 
Onli etc. 

In the above Chakaram we may see the Alagus proceeding towards the left 
marked 7, 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 and 1 as well as the Alagus proceeding towards the right marked 
1, 2, 3. 4, 5, 6 and 7. Here the change of graham of the Sapta Swarams according to 
the rules of Vattapalai may be clearly seen where they should occur as 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 
2 or 22. 

In each of the second lines we may see that when two out of the four of the 
Alagus of Kural and two of Ili are added on to the 3, 2, and 3, 2 of the Swarams Ga, 
Mai Dha, and Ni. these four Swarams obtain 4, 3 and 4, 3 Alagus respectively and 
Kural and Hi lose two of their Alagus and have only 2 and 2 left. In the same way if 
two out of the lour Alagus of the Swarams which stand in the relation of Kural to Ili 
be tacked on to Swarams with less Alagus the third line ol Swarams will result The 
system of change of Alagus is clearly shown here. 

This is how the four different kinds of Yal obtain a different order of Alagus 
in each case. 

This is as follows 

In Marutha Yal where Kural becomes Ili the alagus are 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 2. 

In Kurinji Yal where Oolai becomes Kural the Alagus are 2 t 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3. 

In Neythal Yal where Ili becomes Kural, the Alagus are 4, 3, 2, 4, 4. 3, 2. 

In Palai Yal where Tharam becomes Kural, the Alagus are 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3. 

He says that from each of these yals seven palais are obtained. They may be 
clearly seen from the following chakarams. 
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The Alagu system of Marutha Yal where Kural becomes Ili. 
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The Alagu system of Kurinji Yal where Oolai becomes Kural. 
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Yal where Ili becomes Kural. 
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The above chakarams give the Alagus for each of the Saptaswaraxns Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni and their Alagus while they change their graham. We find 
they commence from the seven Swarams in the order of 4. 4. 3, 2,‘£*3;*2. He gives 
direction by which two of the Alagus of two Swarams which have four Alagus by the 
Sa-Pa series are to be added on one each to the four Swarams which have only three 
and two Alagus each. In this process all the Swarams will have more or less Alagus 
by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. We shall see later on how Swarams with three 
Alagus each were used in Karnatic music. On the whole we see that whichever of 
the seven Swarams of an octave be taken as the standard they must go in the order of 
4, 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 2. Of these, two of the Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma 
series should be sung with three Srutis each. 

The two chakarams proceeding by the right and left resemble each other. 
As fib names of the Ragas sung in them have been given we can definitely 
name the Ragams. Hut we shall understand from the calculations of Alagus to be 
given later on that the Pints which were derived from these Palais are now used as 
Ragas with different names. 

To these same Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series, Sarnga Dev, the author of 
Sangeeta Ratnakaram, attributes 13 and 0 Srutis respectively. In his work on music 
he says that between the commencing or the Vadi Swaram, and the end or theSamvadi 
Swaram, there must he 12 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series and «S Srutis by the Sa-Ma series. 
The 13 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series and the 9 Srutis by the Sa-Ma series make 22 in 
all. He says there distinctly that a Sthayi ends with 22 Srutis and they are so 
arranged that they might form a gradually ascending series without admitting any 
other possible Swarani between. It should be observed the same is said of the 
Swarams of the Palai system. 

xo (a) How the four different kinds of Puns are derived from each 
of the four Primary Puns. 

We have noted before how the four kinds of Yal are derived from Vattapalai, 
how each of them is capable of giving birth to seven palais and how their Alagus sys¬ 
tem is arranged. It is clear that they are the four primary Pints. The meaning of the 
Sootram 

41 iBiTpGugusjagrfflau) sn^tMrargu) ' 
uirj^G^|p§au3uofcrGowaruu(IGui H 

that each of these putts are capable of producing four jathis seems to be thus clear. He 
names these four jathis Ahanilai, Puranilai, Aiugial and Perugial and also mentions 
the standard or Rural Swarams for the commencement of each and the succeeding 
Swgrams. From the line •* usfaGWaruuGGuj” we conclude that theThiran 

or the Ragas with sis swarams that generate from these are tq be called putts. The 
extensiveness of the Isai Tamil used in those days’ :and the Duruva Vakayams that 
are a key to the brief understanding of them are also mentioned there. Though it 
is hard to make them out fully yetyte might gather some idea about them from the 
quotations that-follow. 


tor Um to* 4Jfl«reat kinis 4 Pus sre Mud tos mb- of tbs tsar Primary Pus. 


Silappadikaram, Venirkathai Page 203. 

1R16T-M. “ *-6B>p<tpfi cwa&| (tpem^uS $saj« 

<50dr<Jp# cufrscMii) <§w6 <g«a| 
ma£fe> >£$p<tpu> Mpifto 
u><$£iuar logjtgpu) Cu^iujoBr togfidp 
iw&oms* 9nfi\i\ scuuiCup <faira£ 11 

A.a»m (5ffc*QPfi<*> fsstfffftjmrm tirmQpQm +&&*&» *<50QPfP QuyOvum u>@jib 
*&*jmw *fcgr0U) Saefimp. 

®-sr. Qfiarmmdlif QfmpQtv, Qsiripjual*) jfstfifso in^punrd^ti, *.m(fiQtwmui 

OMMfOfcr ( 5 ireofiu (Juo^O^dbuirlM l/^Sw ugpwrsqtb, @irw (fiffwirtu Qsiiunlto jy@£hum iDgpwrsoiu), 
(gjrm ftwuxrJjj fififfiiQgiotnu vNmnRuuifa QugQiuar u>Qpuxr&Qiu> Q+Qiftrvvwuuil l . frrfiuQuQib 
iMrUmrqu §m*v$c&mu> Qup GsirsQ QtuarpmtMS , 

He says that the four Maruthams, namely Aganilai Maruthnm, Puranilai 
Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial Marutham stand in the relation of Nira- 
nirai to the four Swarams Oolai to Oolai and Kural to Kural. 

“ Of these, as we have stated before, when Oolai is taken as Kural it is 
Kodipalai or Aganilai Marutham, when Kaikilai becomes Kural it is Mersempalai or 
Puranilai Marutham, when Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai or Arugial Marutham, 
when Kural becomes Tharam and in its turn Tharam becomes Kural it is Vilaripalai or 
Perugial Marutham. All these four primary puns are of complete concord/’ 

In the Chakaram for Vattapalai given below the lour kinds of Kurinji Yal arc 
mentioned. It commences in Thulam and ends in the Kasis Kumbam Rishabam and 
Simham. 

(1) In other words when Oolai is Kural it is Kodipalai. This is Aganilai 
Marutham. 

(2) When Kural appears in Kaikilai in Kumbam which is the fourth Rasi 
from the previous one we get Mersempalai. This is Puranilai Marutham. 

(3) When Kural is taken as Kural, it is Sempalai or Arugial Marutham. 

(4) When Kural is Tharam and after that Tharam is Kural it is Vilaripalai 
or Perugial Marutham. 

So we see that for the four kinds of Yal there were four kinds of jathis in use. 

Ii se ems that he recommends that the Swarams Sa. Ga, Pa and Ni should be sounded 
after the standard grahaswgram and go on te different Ragas. 

lithe above Swarams be taken 49 Grahaswarams and the ganam made accor¬ 
ding to them they will never be in diacord vith the mother Swarams but begin anti 
end very smoothly and in perfect concord 
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As these four are possible in every kind of Yal he says there are four jathis. 
In these Ma and Dha are of the same concordant relation as between Sa and Ga. 
When two Swarams stand in the relation of Sa and Ga, if the first Swaram commences 
as Sai he calls it Puranilai Marutham, Again (Ia Pa has the same relation as Dha and 
Sa. The concord between Ga and, Pa is rather doubtful here. If these have one 
Alagu leso and if Kaikilai in Magarnm has two Alagus then alone these will coincide 
with the Alagus in the rasis Magaram and Rishabam. If one Alagu is added we get 
the relation of Sa-Ga. Of these more anon. 


Hrar the fear different kinds of Pons an derived from each ol the fear Primary Pans. 


When Kural commences as Kural he calls it Arugial Marutham. In this 
Marutham Pa Ni stand in the relation of Sa-Ga. Here also there is an Alagu less in 
Tharam. When Vilaripalai which appears in Simham is Kural we get Perugial Maru¬ 
tham. In the same manner the other Yals also occur in fours. 

To the four Swarams beginning from Oolai and Kural and ending with Kura) 
the four Maruthams from Aganilai to Perugial stand in the relation of Niranirai. 
When Rural in Thulam becomes Aganilai Marutham, the Ili in Ifishabam 
which is the seventh Rasi from it becomes Arugial Marutham. When the Tharam in 
Simham becomes Perugial Marutham, Kaikilai becomes Puranilai Marutham. 

In the same way to the Aganilai Marutham which appears in Kural, the Swa¬ 
rams which occur in Rasis i. j. M and 11 become the four jathis. In the same manner, 
in the four kinds ol Yal, the four jathis will commence in the Rasis i, 5, 8 and 11. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai, Arumpathavoorai. 

Aganilai Marutham. 

“ Stf proto OJlUlt^BOT LQQ^ii 
appipus o&siTiPii^ ^anpeuGup soPanpGiu.'’ 

®A«r “ril® ew.IT* QQfip Saidar 

GiRira uaa *iun aiafeasBui.” The string has if, mathiras. 

Puranilai Marutham. 

“ Ljipifi&U £LpGS >ID 

«?6tTlP uSefPffi68)f3 

ufftl® 44 GuiTl£i68>* G«6WT«J)U> 

GOTrrrrrTkrT enrr^ii) Cprr^," Strings 16. 

Arugial Marutham. 

a 9 sfTiP uSetPgff csPanpiufi Gin&wp 
Sjppih finjj iflofttfanoj 

uitlLQ 44 6UIR^IT£QfT0€Br GlA68rG(ff}CfT €U%fHU 

s&gjiii Gurr® sn^dj G^rr^. M 

Perugial Marutham. 

44 Guq£oj&t iDQfiuz OuggaA airfco 
ujsifi&s jiPiu i&miiSar foCif. 

gCB>(p ^IPODU) GuffilGlDCBT GtBfT^U 

fi)#«r ur<l® 44 IDCbfiariT.CffifTQi GAJLA(tpeBr 

CAfTsucup utrm Qen&j&Bi ait&d 
GojwoP tfdmma Ga&cuitq 
G*ffcu&*firfttrfe>£ Gmr&oa 


Strings ifr 


Strings 32. 
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Silappadikaram Venirkathai. Arumpathavoorai Page 31. 

“ *Qrt **<5 b-«4 P, gjmfi, dm if) m, 0 , a., <3, *r, §>, ft, 

£), a. j $mm n-muruiSfiQuQQUi. finejfnLQu.fi mg/* m.mp ; •.mpdj gjrw iSpsgu; 0/jvar ffrfl 
iSIjds($w ; £«0u/ar dps®* ; dm A iSpstmtb; dmrifi i/tl mMt 

u>00Qpu> ... ... QtirsQQiumujp'' 

The strings for Aganilai Marutham are Oolai, Ili, Vilari, Oolai, Kaikilai, 
Kura), Oolai, Kural, T ha ram, Ili, Tharam, Thuttham, Ili, Oolai &c., &c. We need not 
dilate on this. Oolai will appear in Tharam, Kural in Oolai, Ili in Kural, Thuttham 
in Ili, Vilari in Thuttham and Kaikilai in Vilari. 

He gives the Swarams for the four jathis, just as he mentioned that seven 
Palais are derived from each of the four primary putts. 

Aganilai is Kural which appears in Thulam. When it becomes Kural, 
Kaikilai becomes its Puranilai. When Kural is taken as Kural, it is Arugial. Vilari- 
palai, where Tharam becomes Kural, is Perugial. When we go into this deeper, 
we see it is only the system of singing Grahaswaram where Oolai becomes Kural, 
Kaikilai becomes Kural, and Kural and Tharam in their turn are taken as Kural. The 
commentators speek of Oolai appearing in Tharam, Kural appearing in Oolai, Ili 
appearing in Kural, Thuttham in Ili, Vilari in Thuttham, and Kaikilai appearing in 
Vilari. They represent them by the Tamil letters , 

But their proper order should be fir 

1. According to this system for Aganilai Marutham, Oolai will appear in 
Tharam, Kural in Oolai, Ili in Kural, Thuttham in Ili, Vilari in Thuttham, and Kaikilai 
in Vilari. 

2. For Puranilai Marutham, Tharam will appear in Kaikilai, Oolai in Tharam 
Thuttham in Oolai, Vilari in Thuttham, Kaikilai in Vilari and Tharam in Kaikilai. 

3. For Arugial Marutham, Kural will appear in Kural, Ili in Kural, Thuttham 
in Ili, Vilari in Thuttham, Kaikilai in Vilari and Tharam in Kaikilai. 

4. For Perugial Marutham, Tharam appears in. Simham. Oolai in Tharam, 
Kural in Oolai, Hi in Kural, Thuttham in Ili, Vilari in Thutthaa) and Kaikilai in Vilari. 

Moreover it is distinctly seen that many ragas generate from each of the palais. 
The puns which generate from Sempalaiare, Palayal,Nagaragam, Agari, Thodi,Goudi, 
Gandharam, Chenthurithi and Uthayagiri. He further adds that this is only an indi¬ 
cation and the ragas may be multiplied but for brevity's sake they are omitted. This 
enables us to conclude that there are ragas, Swarams and their Alagu system for the 
other primary puns also. 

Silappadikaram Oorkankathai. Page 343. 

" udrawmswmm : urto, itQfitb, Jtmjftmrftfmsmrmmrl—urtmd 
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There are four puns:— Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and Sevvali. The ragas 
pertaining to these are \-Devali for Palai; Seirkodigam for Arugu; Nagaragam for 
Perugu; Chenthu for Kurinji; Mandilam for Arugu; Ari for Perugu ; Agari for 
Marutham; Sayavelarkoili for Arugu ; Kitmaram for Perugu; Vclavali for Sevvali; 
Sriragam for Arugu; Sandhi for Perugu. The Ragas for the other putts may be 
imagined in the same way. 


The four Jathis derived from the four kinds of Yal. 


Agantlai . 
Paiai 

Marutham 

Kurinji 

Neythal 


Puranilai . 

Oevali 

Agari 

Chenthu 

Velavali 


Arugin /• 

Seerkodigam 

Sayavelarkoili 

Mandilam 

Sriragam 


Pctugiai 

Nagaragam. 

Kinnaram. 

Ari. 

Sandhi 


Of these he mentions 16 strings for Aganilai. Puranilai and Arugial, but 32 
for Perugial. These appear to have been arranged for the three Sthayis, hard, 
middling and soft. He also mentions, moreover, how from each of the Yals the four 
Jathis, Aganilai Marutham, Puranilai Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial 
Marutham are derived. 


I. The jathis and puns derived from Marutha Yal 
where Kural is Ili. 
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4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

t 
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i) 

X 

s 

It 

|Z 

M 

.lathi. 

Pun. 

s 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

a 

4 

2 

Aganilai. 

Marutham. 

K 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3 


... 

a 

3 

2 

4 


3 

3 

4 

Puranilai. 

Agari. 

M 

4 

3 

2 

4 

7 

nr 

3 


... 

P 

2 

4 

3 


4 

4 

nr 

Arugial. 

Sayavelarkoili. 

\) 

3 

2 

4 


2 


4. 

... 

... 

X 

4 

3 

3 


3 

3 

4 

Perugial. 

Krnnarani. 


VAROTHA YAL 
Biftksbam—AgUlIal. 


Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Ili Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari. 
Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oelai. 


K, I: I, T: T, Vs V, K. K, T« T f 0: O, K: 
Sa,Pas Pa Ri: Ri, Dha; Dha,Ga: Ga, Nit Ni, Ma: Ma, S4: 
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to Ini T—11 


Kannl—Puranllai. 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai .... Hi in Kural. 
Thuttham in Ili ... Vilari in Thuttham... Kaikilai in Vilari... 

K, T: T, O: 0 , K: K. !: I, T: T. V: V, K: 

Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa: Sa. Pa: Pa, Ri : Ri, Dha: Dha, Ga: 

K, T, 0, K, I, T, V. 

Ga, NI, Ha, Sa, Pa, RI, Dha. 


, Thanusu—Aruglal. 

Thuttham in Ili ... Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in'Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 

Oolaj in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Ili in Kural 

I. T: T, V: V. K: K, T: T, 0 : O, K : K, 1 : 

Pa. Ri : Ri,I)ha: Dha, Ga: Ga. Ni: Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: 

I, T, V, K, T, 0, K. 

Pa, Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni, Ma, Sa. 


Meenam—Perugial. 

Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Ili in Kural ... Thuttham in Hi. 

Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 

T. O: O. K : K. I: 1 , T: T. V: V, K: K, T: 

Ni, Ma: Ma. Sa : Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri : Ri. L)ha .Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni : 

T, 0, K, I, T, V, K. 

Ni, Ma, Sa, Pa, Ri, Dha, Ga. 


II. The Jathis and puns derived from Kurinji Yal 
where Oolai is Kural. 

14 111(1 



.lathi. 

Pun. 

Agmiilni. 

Kurinji. 

lMimuilai. 

Henthii' 

Ampin 1. 

Mnndilam. 

IVrupial. 

An. 









KUIUUI YIL 
TMaa^ijurilal, 

Kural in Oolai ... Hi in Kuril ... Thutthun in Ili ... Vilari inThutham 

Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai^..;.. Oolai in Tharam. 

O, K: K, I: I, T: T, V: V, K: K, T: T, O: 

Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: Ri, Dha: Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni : Ni,,Ma: 

0, K, I, f, ¥, K, T. 

Ma, Sa, Pa, U, Oka, fin, Ni, 

Kimbao—Pirullai. 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Ili in Kural 

Thuttham in Ili ... Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari. 

K. T: T, O: O. K: K, I: I, T: T, V: V, K: 

Ga, Ni : Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : , Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri : Rr, Dha : Dha Ga : 

K, T, 0, K, I, T, V. 

6a, Iff, Ma, 8a, Pa, B, Dha. 

Biahakaa—Angial. 

Hi in Kural ... Thuttham in Ili ... Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari. 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai. 

K, 1: 1, T: T, V: V, K: K, T: T, O: 0 , K: 

Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: Ri, Dha:. Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: 

K, I, T, ¥, K, f, 0. 

Sa, Pa, Rt, Ma, Ga, NlMa. 


8lahaa—PtngiaL 

Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Ili in Kural ... Thuttham in Ili. 

Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai iq Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 

T, 0: O, K: K, I: I, T: T, V: V, K: K, T« 

Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: . Ri, Dha: Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni: 

JWf mm Bp 
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III. The Jathis and the puns derived from Neythal Yal where Hi is Kural. 


4**441* 
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Jathi. 

Pun. 

B 
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D 
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4 
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Aganilai. 

Neythal. 
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Puranilai. 

Valavali. 
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3 

2 
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4 
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4 

4 
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3 
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3 | 

3 

Arugial. 

Seeragam. 

Q 

3 

4 

D 

ID 

D 

D 


... 

... 

B 

XI 

ID 

ID 

D 

D 

L* 


Perugial. 

S^nthi. 


NETTHiL TIL 
ThuiM—Ifuflai. 

Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 
Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... IB in Kural. 

I, T: T, V: V, K: K, T: T, O: O, K: K, It 
Pa, Ri: Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga : Ga.Ni: Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa; Sa, Pa: 

h T, V, K, I, 0, K. 

Ps, U, Dha, fit, M, Ma, fc. 



Oolai in Tharam ... Kural in Oolai ... Ili in Kural ... Thuttham in IB. 

V ilar i in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. 


T, O: O, K: K, I: I, Ts T, V: V, K: K, T : 
Ni, Ma: Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri: Ri, Dha: Dha, Ga: Ga,Ni: 


T, 0, I, l f, ¥, L 
Ni, la, Sa, Pa, U, Dha, 6a. 








Vilari in Thuttham ... Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Raikilai ... Oolai in Tbaram. 
Rural in Oalai ... Ui in Rural ... Thuttham in Ili. 


1. Vs V, Rs K, T: T, 6: O R: R, I: I, T: 

Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni . Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa :,Pa, Ri : 

T, V, K, T, 0, K. I. 

Ri, Dba, Ga, Ni, Ma, Sa, Pa. 

\ 

Thnlam—Peroral. 

Rural in Oolai ... Ili in Rural ... Thuttham in Hi ... Vilari in Thuttham 

Raikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Raikilai ... Oolai in Tharam. 

v 

O, R: R, I: I, T: T, Vs V, R: R. T: T, O: 

Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa: Pa, Ris Ri, Dha: Dha, Ga: Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma: 

0, I, I, T, V, I, T. 

Ma, Sa, Pa, RI, Aha, Ga, Ni. 


IV. Jathia and Puns derived Trom Palai Yal where 
Tharalti is Rural. 

t « « I S 4 * 
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Pun. 
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AganiUi. 

PurwjiUu. 

Aragial. 
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Xodigim. 

Nagaragam. 
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FUJI TIL 


Oolai in Tharam ,,, Rural in Oofau Dim Rural.... ... Ttwtthp.ilS'iK 

Vilalari in l>utham ... Raikilai in V»lrf M , Thmma hi RaikOsi 
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T, O: O, K: K. I: I, T: T, V: V, K: K, T: 
Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri : Ri, Dha : Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni : 

T, 0, K, I, T, V, K. 

NI, Ma, Sa, Pa, Ri, Dha, Ga. 


Kadagam—Puranilal. 

Vilari in Thuttham Kaikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Kaikilai. ... Oolai in Tharam. 
Rural in Oolai ... Hi in Rural ... Thuttham in Ili. 

T, V: V, R: R, T: T, O: O, R: R, I: I, T: 

Ri, Oha : Dha, Ga : Ga, Ni : Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa Sa, Pa : Pa, Ri : 

T, V, K, T, 0, K, I. 

Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni, Ma, Sa, Pa. 


Thnlam—Arugial. 

Rural in Oolai ... Ili in Rural ... Thuttham in Ili ... Vilari in Thuttham. 

Raikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Raikilai ... Oolai in Tharam. 

O, R: R, I: 1, T: T, V: V, R: K, T: T, O: 

Ma, Sa: Sa, Pa: Pa. Ri: Ri, Dha: Dha Ga : Ga, Ni : Ni, Ma: 

0, K, I, T, V, K, T. 

Ma, Sa, Pa, Ri, Dha, Ga, Ni. 


Makaram—Peruglal. 

Raikilai in Vilari ... Tharam in Raikilai ... Oolai in Tharam ... Rural in Oolai. 
Ili in Rural . ... Thuttham in Ili ... Vilari in Thuttham. 

V, R: R, T: T, O: O, R: R, I: I, T: T, V: 

Dha, Ga:. Ga, Ni: Ni, Ma : Ma, Sa : Sa, Pa: Pa, Ri : Ri, Dha: 

Y, K, T, 0, K, 1, T. 

Dha, 6a, Ni, Ma, Sa, Pa, Ri. 

When we notice the Alagu system of the four kinds of Puns derived from the 
above said four kinds of Yal, we find that they differ from each other in their Alagus 
and become different Ragams. The order of their occurrence and other particulars 
about them are given clearly in the following Table. 
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The commencing Swarams, the Alagu system and the names of the 
16 Puns derived from the four kinds of Yal. 


Four kinds 
of Yal. 

1 

Four kinds 
of Jathi. 
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Maruthayal... 
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Aganilai 
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Agari. 
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Sayavelarkollai. 
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Kinnaram. 

Kurinjiyal ... 
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Agmiiliii 
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Kurinji. 
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Arugial 
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Sriragaih, 
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Palai. 
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Devali. 
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Seerkotigam. 
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IVrugia 1 

D 

D 

D 

D 
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3 

2 

Nagaragam. 


The above Table, gives the four kinds of Yal, the commencing Swsnuns for 
each of them, the commehcing Swarams for the four Jathis derived from them and their 
names corresponding to the commencing Swarams. If these 16 different puns be taken 
to be Mother.RagamS, we will find that seven different Ragams are derived from each 
of them. So there will be 16x7 or 112 Ragams. But the Alagu system for then 
should be changing in accordance with the Sootram. 

unmpmp ani^OswOiirsko etc." 
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Sarnga Dev mentions that the Gramams should have the following Alagus 

Shadja Gramam 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2. 

Madhyma Gramam 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4, 2. 

Gandhara Gramam 3, 2, 4, 3, 3, 3, 4. 

Of these the Alagus far Shadja Gramam resemble those of Neythal Yal 
( 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2) commencing from Pa in Vattapalai in accordance with the stanza 
11 <gw 0*0*0 vQjji £)o0 eg**** *w&00iw ” (she played with Rtiral as Rural first and 
then with Ili as Rural.) In the same way the Madhyma Gramam may stand for 
Kurinji Yal with 4, 3, 2, 4, 3, 4, 2 Alagus, and the Gandhara Gramam for Palai Val 
with Alagus arranged 4, 4, 3. 2, 4, 3, 2. But in Madhyma Gramam Pa has 3 Alagus 
and Dha 4- This is contrary to the order of 4, 3, 2. Moreover this will not occcur 
in the 112 Ragams derived from the above 16 puns. In the same manner the Gandhara 
Gramam with 3, 2, 4, 3, 3, 3, 4 Alagus is also wrong and will not agree with the system 
above. Again, the Gandhara Gramam of Sarnga Dev is contrary to the common rule 
where Sa-Pa should be 13 Srutis and Sa-Ma 9. The Alagus for the first four Srutis 
are 3 +2 + 4+3 or 12 and 34*3 + 4=10. 

We shall see from the succeeding table that the Alagu system of the three 
Gramams of Sarnga Dev cannot possibly be derived from the Alagus of the 16 Jathis 
given above. There seems to have been a doubt about these 2 Gramams even during 
the life-time of Sarnga Dev and the third, he says, was banished to the celestial regions.! 

From this we are forced to think that he had his doubts about the system of 
Alagus of the four kinds of Yal—Marutham, Rurinji, Neythal and Palai—in use in 
ancient Tamil literature. 

He has said before that seven out of the 12 Palais are primary and that from 
each Of these seven Palais are derived. It is clear from the Sootram 14 
jpu *tr*rQu>" that four are primary puns from each of which four Jathis are derived 
and from the Sootram 11 uirpuO fipgptb umrQmrmuuQQ* * it is possible that seven Puns 
are derived from each of the 16 puns or there are 112 Puns in all. How these Puns 
are derived is shown in the following Table along with Alagus for each of them. 



How the fear different kinds ef Puns ire derived frem eteh of the fear Primary Poos. 
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The ii2 puns derived from the 16 different Puns. 


1 Meratheyel-Uenllal 


Where Kirtl is Karel 
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Where Kelkllaf Is Rural. 
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4 Marathayai-Peruflyal 




Where Tharam Is Karel. 
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1 Karinjlyei-ARanilal 
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Where Olei is Karel. 
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2 Kurlnjfyal-Puranllal 


Where Vlleri Is Karel. 
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3 Rurinjiyal-Aruglyal 


Where Kural Is Kurel. 
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4 Karlfijiyal-Pentfyal 




Where KalkllaJ Is Karel. 
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KamaaMka 8a*na; Pint iNk-TkM Part —TIm Bntli aatutia* to bai TaatfL 


PS 4 8 3 « « 3 8 

DR 3 4 3 2 4 4 3 

N G 324334 4 

SM 43 24824 

RP 4 433432 

GD 24432 4 3 

MN 3244324 


Wiytiilyal-yfMflri WfetnlktraalaKinJ. 
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In the above pages we see only a portion of the Isai Tamil practised by the 
ancient Tamilians. We see there that the three Sthayis, Mandhara, Madhya and Thara 
(soft Middling and hard) proceed upwards in the ratio of i to 2; that an expert 
musician is expected to discriminate the concordant relation between the Rural and the 
Ili strings, and that the Swarams Of the Yal should be determined by the Sa-Pa system. 
We further see that out of the 14 Swarams thus obtained, the 7 between Ma to Ga 
were made the Madhya Sthayi, the four between Sa to Ma the Mandhara Sthayi and 
the three Swarams Ri Ga and Ma, the Thara Sthayi and that Grahaswarams were 
sung in these and other ragams derived from them also. This is known as Ayapalai. 
This seems to have been sung in half Swarams and to have been the favourite ganam 
of women. 

He then proceeds to speak of Vattapalai with 22 Alagus. He describes how 
these occur in the 12 different Rasis commencing from Mcsham with different Alagus 
and as concordant Swarams. He shows how these Swarams occur in every seventh 
rasi proceeding by the right in the Sa-Pa series, and in every fifth place proceeding by 
the left in the Sa-Ma series. In addition to this how the Alagus change while proceed¬ 
ing towards right and left according to the change of Grahaswaram is shown. 

The seven primary palais and the live secondary ones derived from the 12 
main palais are also mentioned there. From these seven primary palais, the four Yals 
—Marutham, Kurinjr, Neythal and Palai—are derived from the Swarams Sa, Ma, Pa 
and Ni. From each of these Yals the four Jathis—Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Peru- 
gial—are derived from the Swarams Sa, Ga, Pa and Ni. The sytem of Alagus for each 
of them, their order of occurrence and their names are mentioned. The seven Puns 
that could be derived from each of these 16 Jathis are also given. 

All these, namely, the chief hamsams of Srutis. their change of graham and the 
system of deriving ragams from them, distinctly indicate the eminence of the music of 
the Tamilians. We see there that a ragam was sung with 22 Alagus. 

When we made enquiries about the names of such ragas and their scales we 
fortunately came across the Swarams and Alagu system for the 16 Puns derived from 
the four kinds of Yal. Thus we obtain the order of Swarams for the 112 Puns. But 
we are unable to ascribe to each separate order of Swarams its respective name. How¬ 
ever we have to congratulate ourselves that we have been incidentally able to gather 
so much about music from a work which treats about Kovalan. We may come across 
differences of opinion of commentators. These differences only go to prove the 
excellence of the music of the age. We hpve quoted below only those ideas that could 
be derived from their annotations. Some of the bidden ideas in them will be dealt with 
later on. ' N 

Our beloved readers will be naturally curious to know whether the ancient 
Tamilians were really so highly proficient in music, whether four kinds of Yal really 
existed and the mode of playing on them. Their rules for producing sweet music from 
the Yal were quite commensurate with the knowing* they had attained as regards 
swarams and their concordant relationship. These will be noted in their due course. 
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Beloved readers! though it is highly difficult to know the kinds of Yal and 
Ragas used by the ancient Tamilians, yet we shall quote below a few Sootrams from 
Silappadikaram that may be of help to us in determining them. SiTSppsdikaram con¬ 
tains many minute hamsams of Isai Tamil. Some of the Tamil works which sprang up 
after Silappadikaram contain some points on the main principles of Isai Tamil. We have 
not thought it worth while to quote them here as they do n6t treat on the fundamental 
principles of music, namely. ’ Srutis, formation of Ragas;. change, of grahams and the 
sy stems of Alagu. Ilankovadigal, the author of Silappadikaram ,-mentions in his work 
the important hamsams of music. Annotators of their period have tried their best to 
elucidate'their ideas with the help of many quotations from various rare literary works 
of the period on Isai Tamil. However they have only indicated many points by men¬ 
tioning the opening lines of particular Sootrams without explaining them. But for this 
imperfection we could have known much more about the music of the first Ooli. 

There was a Tamil literary Sangam which was carried on for 4.400 years in 
destroyed Lemuria or South Madura at the close of the first Ooli. At the time of 
Nilandaruthiruvil Pandya, one of its rulers. Tholkaupiam, the illustrious work on 
grammar, was placed before the Sangam for the review of Athankotasan, a disciple of 
Ahastya. In this great work he makes mention of four kinds of Yal in connection with 
the products of four different kinds of soil. Ilankovadigal, on the other hand,mentions 
how these four kinds of Yal generate from Vattapalai, how four .Jatjiis. are derived from 
each of these Yals and other important relative hamsams. Again, Jayankpndan, the 
prince of poets, as well as Adyarkunallar, who lived long after Ilankovadigal, have, in 
their commentaries, spoken about many rare points on Isai Tamil. We find that 
modern Kamatic music satisfies all the principles laid down by them, but owing to the 
interference of people with no ear for music many a mixture or desikam has been in¬ 
troduced in Kamatic music. We find here that Isai Tamil or Music has been in an 
exalted state for nearly 12,000 years. We think it highly important that we should 
understand the many hidden mysteries indicated therein as well as the Kalais in use in 
the Isai Tamil of those days. However as these points are of but secondary importance 
when compared with eur subject of Srutis, we have not made much of them but only 
quoted a few Sootrams from Silappadikaram and the annotations thereon. Those who 
want to know more about them in detail are referred to Silappadikaram. 





Tfci tisfcif Ys». 
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II.—THE DBSCUPTI01 OF 1 FIV ULUS (UTS I SCIKKB) II DSI Dl ISU TUH 

n iuci tib ucieit Tims tbib bxkkts. 

We have hitherto spoken about the system of Srutis in use in ancient Isai- 
Tamil practised by the Tamilians, the Palais to the right and left that are the results of 
the change of Grahaswaram, the Puns that generate from each of these* the four kinds 
of Yal — Marutham* Kurinji, Neythal and Palai — the four Jathis that generate from 
each of the above — Aganilai* Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial and their system of 
Alagus. 

We find that, in keeping with the extensiveness of Isai Tamil* they had Yals 
where the 49 different graces were produced, that they sang them in different Thalams 
to suit, that they had an extensive system of Thalam which suited their vocal music to 
perfection, that they were proficient in dancing which suited their singing, that they 
were masters of Abinayam or gestures which were a perfect exposition of the ideas 
contained therein and that each of these has been exhaustively dealt with. Though our 
chief duty is to speak about Srutis* yet we want to prove clearly that the knowledge in 
Srutis of the Ancient Tamilians was only commensurate with their proficiency, from 
ancient times* in other Kalais of Isai Tamil, that they did not borrow anything from 
others and that, on the other hand* others borrowed from them. 

I.—The kinds of Yal. 

Here he speaks of the Yals in use at the first Ooli and the number of strings 
each of them had. 

Silappadikaram Ooraipayiram P. 5. 

npatoodrottp oi£p«i*idbn.& u«j) Cuppgi. 

u sun &Sj> <gwrnrt #$£*pu 

140x0* nmcvrit qfajru umflmi 
ois 9 Gup£ G#itG## currdftooLD OuAuirp* 

QM>ajjp*Dp G<ud*Hr& Gfd>*D*« 9 £ Gp#in 
laptop luiitfdi tpa&mp i 9 oo|ptuirstr 

pmmmu srf*o 

Mi# I#* 

#*«** 9 da} fdrws npfy, 
stkQuap mtpmU araAu s^flmdr 

itflHU 0 m »**»* UUMflp* 

vm < iii *l iKIWw Ouf 
ui* Qudif Qv}0m» 

OMAiarar" 
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Silappadikaram Aranketukathai. P. 8x. 

“ lutrp itreomi§K>suu(Slih • jfmm Quifiiuryf, wMffiLitrp, *Gstri-iutrtfi y QamQstuLi^iuirQt^mum '. 
Qmmi isirgti* Qugib utrarmtn ; QjunmmiMJW* miQmmo{Qpm ; ermta/r ? 

44 GuiPuirry) iMrffii lqajtq *G*rTL.(ipL.«r 
lirGurr^aj® GffriuGtnG GouiS^iT-^fmGuncMis 
ujcbtsp omr*.uj> CaniAfiGsBr 

iS&m dparGoJ LSjp * f 

€r«r ($ ffirseSlmr. Qthtttrwmms tutrjfijb^Lo mrwLf Qsirmr^tAt-jf/u Quiflujtrtfi/b($ ®(yujQfitr**pu>, 
u>su iuirtfip(gu ufiQcBrQ£u> t ^OmirL-ujiTySjr^u ufi^jpnb, QftkjdsiriLif. uuiriflpQ ejQpi/QsirMmruuQib” 

In the above lines he says that the four Yals such as Periyal etc., had 21, 17, 16 
and 7 strings respectively. It appears that these were huge Yals like Perungalam or 
Periyal with 1000 strings in ancient times. The Yal with 21 strings seems to have been 
known as Periyal first, like the Yal with 1000 strings. Many ancient works confirm the 
existence of different kinds of Yal. 

Of these Senkotyal seems to have been made of reddish wood and fitted with 
seven strings, four main strings and three side ones. This exactly resembles the 
modern Veena. As the top of the Meru was in appearance like the Yali, an ancient 
animal now extinct, the name Yal seems to have been given to it. In modern times it 
is made of jack wood. In Sanskrit it is known as Veena. In Thirukural written by 
Thiruvalluva Nayanar who lived 2000 years ago, it is said 14 iuiiJ Qoffi 

erdruft tatftal CaapCsoiipaii 1 ’ (Only those who cannot appreciate the sweetness 

of the talk of their little children will go in raptures over the music produced by the 
flute and the Yal.) This distinctly proves that the Sanskrit word Veena could never 
have been in use then, and that Sanskrit words in music were of a later introduction. 

On pages 518 and 519 of the book written by Kalladar, some seven or eight 
hundred years ago, he makes mention of four Yals named Periyal. Thoomburu Yal, 
Keechaka Yal and Marutthuva Yal. He commences his ahava) with the words “ cui-Cuiif 
(according to the rules prescribed for Isai Tamil by Sans¬ 
krit works). This distinctly shows that many of the instruments used in ancient Isai 
Tamil had become obsolete owing to want of patronage and the remnants were bolster¬ 
ed up by the works in Sanskrit of great men like Bharata and Sarnga Dev. The names of 
the Yal as given by Kalladar clearly prove their Tamil origin. The stanza <4 p*’|pM»i# 
u9£j gj'cjrajft 0 $ 4 &{Du Lj*ju)*«rii*rl qifjifu uatfufc oi«$Cup£ C*i( 6 £* *ii4mia Gutf aiii}’’ 
shows that the Periyal with 1000 strings was one of those instruments used by the 
ancient Tamilians in Lemuria or South Madura. As it has become obsolete, only the 
name remains now. But no reference is made to it either, in the writings of Bharata 
(5 century A. D ) or those of Sarnga Dev (13 century A. D.) based upon those of Bharata. 
But similar yals seem to have been used in the Tamil countrymen in later times. We 
find these instruments used at the modern day under different names but not in the 
north. The Senkoti Yal used in thousands in the Chera and Chola country and Mysore 
at the present day is known as the Veena. These are very rare in the north. 



The kinds of Yal. 
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We have been constrained to give here the description of the Yals given in 
Kalladam so as to compare it with the description of the four kinds of Yal in use among 
the ancient 7'amilians. 

Kalladam 13th Ahaval p. go 

“ guaGans Gatror &8 >l.£^£| anaroGaar 
^(J5(ipaiEJ 3n.fi 

iU 6 BFH( 5 ^ 6 l 9 sBTlJ 65 > 3 LJ unOTOT 

GupfS ^ 1 G«fT®iGa 65 T 6 ljip© 9 G£ 
io(t^ 6 )«t eutfpgjin atuUfp i'oofpajsor'» 

This stanza refers to where the God Somasundra sent a message to Cheraman 
Perumal on behalf of Panapalthirar. This Cheraman Perumal was the friend of 
Sundaramoorti, one of the three leaders of Saivaitism. The age of Sumlaramoorti is 
9th cent. A.I). Therefore, the author of Kalladam who makes mention of Cheraman 
must have lived after him and could not possibly belong to the age of the Sangams. 

Kalladam. Moolam and Oorai p. 518, 519. 

44 6ui—GiAfT^? eSmsww 

6 ST@££ 65 T G©J/WT,€BS) 65 T 
tBtTjpujPjp jSmiig. ir>rreurni ^b-tfuS'ggjiw 
^DDi6B)iatq G'!,®6 B)lqil|iw Gam..©) GurpppiT 
iurru 9 ir<!i rfianfpGufray ©9 

Gam#. ^pastfip ^fi^iLGaS gfipfi 
LOGBnW*fTIW a< 5 J©J 

ajmtfijp G^ilig. ©) 65 >u)iii£ 6 Br lSjpul|lj 
iSpafu Cu££ Guneu 

ainftiju u^iwGan <§Bg)ir<?u GuiPujit£ 

(R^ariTGan ©tsstuit ancof^aib L|©)iiu. n 


Narada Yal. 

'l‘his was 32 finger breadths broad, 84 finger-breadths long; it was triangular 
in form and had 1000 strings and bells. This was placed on the ground and played by 
the hands so as to produce 1008 different nadams. The three sides of the triangle 
must imply the three Sthayis—Mandnra, Madhya and Thara—where the Swarams 
gradually proceed upwards while the length of the strings proportionately decreases, 
as we have noticed before The strings of the Mandara Sthayi will be long and thick. 
As the length of the wire increases the sound will decrease. But as the length and 
thickness decrease the sounds will be of an increased pitch. The tooo strings as well 
as their shape mentioned here remind us of the Kinnair of the Italians. This seems to 
have been the instrument at the first Ooli, but seems to have become obsolete in the 
second. 


T 
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Kalladam P. 519. 

M rtigeP < Ptf Q|i # *$« 

6BI&WJ0P fisCy. tufrBM-or ififip 
oak go? CsGomouj iMtui^fL diriOp 
Cojrrdru® ujo^lilto lif 
ojoaumui cnSaato L.fcm^ ® omnA nL19.fi 
Cjn«hanA> tafiig Gpn$£u_^ Gpn«rn* 
flubqgi cgaPujt ®«w«Pi6m 

Thoombuf-u Y*l. 

Its dimensions were 12 finger-breadths in circumference, 94 finger-breadths 
in length with 9 strings. It was played resting on the shoulder and feet. 

Kalladam p. 519. 

“ cr jfGcuor aji_iiqCup Cpduuydi gaftiSdr 
pbfifi gun ptpifaAu if*fi? 
l*S U CuiPuj|T|p itoUJL-«W (tpgcu." 


Keechaka Yal. 

Its length was 80 finger-breadths. Its body was very heavy. It had 100 
strings. This seems to have had the shape and characteristics of Narada Yal. 

Kalladam p. 519. 

“ ifte»pu>£ wlt-fa <tpiuaaP «P#^® 
siruu Gggpoop isuiiq «i9-uuamo£ 
l9(5u^ pnpisi gePGup 
aPuasirit genii u 9 i_ad jpfl»io£®ij 
MpaSirdr 4 p&fl gaioPaSir so* fig 
iMUUji fiaemupesta lufar^KKiSir owwisig 
u>®J®aiu GuiunGumu aurora a<$«S 
sriwaaai ffldtsrrsais fflaiiiifior jPssjjuu 
itir«r<y>a«r jppcurr ^pcugui Ouirpp 
(jpajPsuffQ «ePu|i_cBr (tpaio' sbPujlqu^ 

Ogojirs etr&ncugii, fiesta fiesta v8es>p&a" 

Msrutthuva Yal. 

Its shape was circular like the moon. It was covered with hare's skin on the 
top surface. Its length was 26 finger-breadths. It .had only a single string and was 
played by the ends of the finger* of the left hand so as to produce 62 Isais. This is also 
called Deva' Yal. 

When we notice the shape and formation of the four kinds of. Yal, the Narada 
Yal with 1000 strings and the Keechaka Yal with 100 strings do not in any way 


TktkMiif TaL 
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resemble the modern Yal. But it is natural to conclude that the modern Thoomburu 
Yal, Marutthuva Yal, Sakota Yal, Magadi Yal, Katchabi Yal and other like instiu- 
ments must have developed from the Narada Yal. Any how it should be noted that 
the modern Senkoti Yal has also a place there. Those who have had years of practice 
on stringed instruments are of opinion that Swarams played on one and the same string 
with different frets sound far sweeter than the same Swarams played on a number of 
distinct strings. One who has really understood and realised the sweetness and dignity 
of the Yal is on the threshold of understanding Nada Brahmam. Our ancestors who 
had realised this have been in the habit of constructing costly as well as cheap instru¬ 
ments to suit their own needs and tastes and called them by different names. This 
may be seen from the Table given below. 

Gangamuttu Pillai of Tinnevelly, a distinguished scholar of Alavai Kshetram 
or Ootaramadura, has published a book: called " Natanadi Vadhya Ranjanam " in 1898 . 
He says it has been based on the Bharata Sastras in Sanskrit, Dravidian and Andra 
languages. He gives there 32 different kinds of stringed instruments and those who 
respectively used them. Though the words used there appear to be mixtures, yet 
many ancient Yals are mentioned there. Those who intended to keep music as a sealed 
book had them written and sung in Telugu so that others might not have the chance of 
knowing them. Are there not among us musicians even now who purposely pronounce 
the aksharams (letters) of their Pallavis a little indistinctly so that others might not 
understand them ? Music which was kept as a hidden mystery is at this day published 
in different ways, in Sanskrit and other foreign languages, undergoing a daily change. 

We must understand that the names of the Ragas, Thalams and Abinayam 
(gestures) used by the ancient Tamilians as well as the names of instruments on which 
they played, have been mutilated and changed and used in foreign languages with 
different names. Moreover, many who have Tamil as their mother-tongue prefer 
writing the beautiful language with mixture from strange languages to writing it pure. 
This is one of the causes for the deterioration of the beautiful Tamil language, which 
is purity itself. These people not only have murdered the language but the process 
is going on every day. We know that many (Calais flourished in ancient South Madura 
of which Isai-Tamil was one. The result of these mutilations has been to claim that 
all ancient Kalais were written in their own tongue, and to add many words to the old 
Tamil language so much so that people have doubts at the present day as to the priority 
of languages. So it is very difficult to know now what is what seeing that the language 
is neither this nor that. The foreign language that borrows a word from Tamil, re¬ 
moves the head and legs of the same and tacks on a tail to it and calls it its own and boasts 
that that is the prior language! Owing to these degenerate days, the names of the 
instruments used by the ancient Tamilians, the names of their Ragas and other voca¬ 
bulary of Isai-Tamil have not only been changed, but the changes made permanent by 
being written down in books and sown broad-cast by means of Purana Kathas t Works 
on Isai-Tamil written at such a period are difficult to be recognised owing to mixtures. 
The names of the instruments given below appear to have been used in the 49 provin¬ 
ces of ancient Lemuria as they are connected with great men of yore. 
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Natanadi Vadhya Ranjanam Page in. 

The 32 different kinds*of Veena and other stringed instalments along 
with the names of those who used them. 


I. 

Brahma 

.. Andam 

17. Soorya 

.. Naveetbam. 

2 . 

Vishnu 

.. Pindam. 

18. Viyalan 

.. Vallahi Yal. 

3 - 

Rudhira 

.. Sarasaram. 

19. Sukiran 

.. Vathini. 

4 - 

Gowri 

.. Rudrika. 

20. Narada 

.. Magadi Yal {Bimkathi) 

5 - 

Kali 

.. Gandhari. 

2;. Thoomburu 

.. Kalavati [Magadi) 

6. 

Lakshmi 

.. Sarangi. 

22. Visvavasu 

.. Praharati. 

7 - 

Sarasvati 

.. Katchabi {Kalavati.) 

23. Puthan 

.. Vidhyavadi. 

8. 

'Indra 

.. Chithram. 

24. Arambai 

.. Ekaveena. 

9 - 

Kuperan 

.. Athichithram. 

25. Thilotthama 

.. Narayani. 

10. 

Varuna 

.. Kinnari. 

26. Menakai 

.. Vani. 

11. 

Vayu 

.. Thikuchikayal. 

27. Jayandan 

.. Sathusoom. 

12. 

Agni 

.. Kolavali. 

28. Agavooku 

.. Nirmati. 

* 3 * 

Nama 

.. Asthakoormam. 

29. Chitrasena 

.. Dharmavati (Katchala) 

14. 

Nirudi 

.. Varaliyal. 

30. Hanumar 

.. Hanumatham. 

> 5 - 

Athisheda 

.. Vipanchakam. 

31. Ravana 

.. Ravanesvaram 

16. 

Chandra 

.. Sara-Veena. 

32. Oorvasi 

.. Laguvatchi. 


The above list shows that those who used the particular instruments were 
kings and their ranis, some sages and dancing girls. The names Indra, Kupera, 
Varuna, Vayu. Agni, Nama, Niruthi, Athishedan, Chandra and Soorya appear to be 
those of some of the rulers of different provinces in South India. It will be absurd to 
say that the sun and the moon and the wind and the fire played on instruments ! It 
will be going against nature to imagine anything long after the 49 provinces and the 
Kalais in them have been destroyed. This is the cleverness of those who write 
Puranas! These writers of Puranas, seeing that the rulers of Kishkinda in Mysore, 
namely, Vali, Sugrevan, Maruthi and others, had banners with the emblem of a mon¬ 
key, made the rulers themselves monkeys by tacking on a tail to them]! So here 
also they do not expressly say that they were rulers of these provinces, but give them 
names with something cut off! It is but the work of these writers to cut off a portion 
of a name or tack on a syllable to the already existing name for purposes of mutilation! 
Descriptions such as Vayu, the Prince of North-West, Varuna, the prince of West, 
Niruthi, the prince of South West, Yama, the prince of the South, Indra, the prince of the 
East, Chandra, the prince of North-East, Kupera, the prince of the North, and Agni, 
the prince of South East in ancient writings and expressions like Vayuputhiran, 
Varunakulam, Sooryakulam, Indrakulam, Chandravamsam and Agnikulam compel us 
to believe that these were human beings who had descendants. There is reason to 
believe that they ruled over the 49 provinces of Lemuria, each according to his share, 
and ruled over South India after the destruction of their original kingdom. There are 
many facts to show that these Kings were Tamilians. When South Madura was sub¬ 
merged, it is said that the seven sages escaped in a boat along with Satyavarada, the 
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Dravidian King, and settled in the Northern country. This makes us believe that the 
sages were also Tamilians. The number seven seems to be peculiarly that of the 
Tamil Country, for we hear of seven Kings, Sages, Maruthus, Women, Siranjeevis, 
Islands, Jsais, and Thalams. 

It is said that Brahma, Vishnu and Siva carry on the work of creation, pre¬ 
servation and destruction in all created world. This work corresponds to the Moor- 
chanas of the Seven Swarams, the 12 palais derived from them, the 12 primary and the 
5 secondary palais derived from the 12 main palais and the four kinds of Yal. So there 
is reason to think that all created world serve as their Yal. But in reality we . believe 
they represent the shape of the Yals used by them respectively. To correspond to this, 
we find that Sarasvati, the incarnation of Sakti, used the Yal called Katchabi, Lakshmi, 
the Yal called Sarangi, and Gowri, the Yal named Rudrika. These three Yals used by 
. them and the puns sung to them will be found later on to have been developments one 
upon another. 

Sarnga Dev, who lived in the 13th century, says that he based his work upon 
those of Baharata, Madangar, Keerthitharar, Kambalar, Asvadavar, Anjaneyar, Abinava- 
guptar and Somesvarar who lived before him. Of these the date of Bharata the first 
of them is 5th century. The work of Bharata was taken to France and published in 
the French tongue in 1888. Mathangar and others seem to have lived after Bharata. 
From this we may conclude that these should have written their works at the time 
when the music of South India was in a retrograde state. Sarnga Dev who based his 
work on the above gives a list of instruments commencing from the 520th page of San- 
geeta Ratnakaram. Here he gives the names of instruments with different numbers of 
strings, and the names of their particular owners. They are as follows 


Visvavasu 

Thoomburu 


Sangeeta Ratnakaram 

Brahadi Veena. 

Kalavati. 


p. 520. 

Naradha ... Magadi. 

Sarasvati ... Katchabi. 

Fka Thanthri. Seven strings. 

Nakula. Nine strings. 

Anvarthum or Juntra. 21 strings ... Mattha Kokilam 
Pinahi 1 partly made of 

Nisanga Veena / bamboo. 

Very little information is given here as regards particulars about instruments, 
the number of strings used therein and those who used them. 


Instrument with i string. 

,. 2 strings. . 

„ 3 strings. , 

Alaptai } Uk “ W ’ 


This work of Sarnga Dev was evidently written at a time when the music of 
India had degenerated. This is further supported by the fact that Doulabad, the place 
of Sarnga Dev, was one which very rarely came into contact with Karnatic music, and 
the time was as recent as 700 years ago. So those who came after Sarnga Dev fell into 
the same error as he did and they fulfilled the truth of the verse of the Bible, ” if a blind 
man leads the blind, both will fall into the ditch." From the calculations of those who 
interpreted Sarnga Dev We came to the conclusion before that the 22 Srutis of Sarnga 
Dev became a “ stumbling block and a rock of offence’’ to those who followed him with¬ 
out practically helping them in any way. Of this, more anon. 
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We read in Thiruvilayadal Puranam that Paramasivam overcame Kmanatha, 
the expert in Veena from the north, by putting on the garb of a 'wood cutter and by 
singing the Ragam Snthari, and that the ruling Sovereign at the time was Varaguna 
Pandya. It is further said that Sivan is eternally listening to the music on the Veena of 
Kambalar and Asvadarar, the great experts, and keeps them with him always. From 
this we are able to conclude that Sivan was a great musical expert who conducted the 
Tamil Sangam as its first president and who was the patron of Mn/iamiL It is said 
when he sang the Sathari Ragam, all his hearers became petrified by losing their 
consciousness and that even dead trees began to shoot tender leaves and buds. In ac¬ 
cordance with the rules followed by Paramasivam in playing and singing that Ragam, 
there are many hamsanis and rules for perfect playing and singing laid down in ancient 
v^Qrks on Isai Tamil. The rules are as perfect as the different kinds of Yal used by 
the Tamilians. Many words which are found there are no doubt extinct now. How¬ 
ever there were many rules laid down for the Yal. But now even the name Yal has 
disappeared and the word Veena has taken its place. To add to this, all the rules laid 
down for playing the Yal are now printed in Sanskrit and the Tamils are taught those 
rules! However some ot the rules for playing the Yal as used by the ancient Tami¬ 
lians are given below for information. 

2. Some important rules observed by the Tamilians in playing the Yal. 

We have noticed till now the different kinds of Yal used by the ancient 
Tamilians in South Madura and the system of Alagu for the Swarams used in their 
ganam. We shall now enquire into the rules for holding the instrument, for tuning it 
and for playing the gamakams. Seeing that the Yal was of great, help in concentrating 
their mind on devotion to God, they made much of it and called it 41 C^ifieug **<3rjv 
IAawoi •' (the beautiful and sweet Yal leading towards the deity), beautified it 

with garlands of sweet flowers, in accordance with the words “ C*$t£i G«niLifL<u tixuft 
and looked upon it as a God. Even at the present day we say that the Yal is 
a living instrument while others are dumb instruments. The Yal is the only instru¬ 
ment which could be played so as to bring out the distinct sounds of the long and short 
letters as pronounced by man. The extracts given below, though inadequate as re¬ 
gards giving full information, yet they show the proficiency of the ancient Tamilians in 
Yal playing. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p. aoz. 

The rule for playing the Yal is given below. 
iutr£ mir 9 d($ (tpm/tmuj, 

*' ifi&ofc&ff i6Lj>a>£ iB6uCa)$d> Aiult?. 

OJCVoPuJlh Uf»*uj£ 0UJOJPwPffl USBL.^0 
C0UJ61I0 fffTdqp £0*68>QJ IB&OJnp 
GioojGujp QJcansif GuGcoirG £tpqcnui£ 

£$C5>6 u 96BT OXTrui u9i -ttJttS oflitjg*, 
umjaSoi eSm «L.Qor " 


Soil Iflf artist Ml m •Curved by tfct TuUUus la yltylif thi YaL 


c i&ufiQpmjBm. tSistuib-QfwuremH- 

iShilia implies devotion. 

M tiJtoaeB&u u£ir*>6 C*iti1Gl.it<B dsn}# 
u9l.A 68)S isfT«ra9n«r uml.«ib 11 

®-«r, meormsmuuu u^rmstursd Q*tiLii$ardlm*Qiu mmfif) $£_««•« *r& uSgeorm u>*u.M/kmjjkj(iQ*S 
Q'lh&tm. u/ttrmsimsujteifi QuquSiw *QjrQ**®w* ; stutter ? 

The four fingers of the right hand (omitting the third finger) should be placed 
on the lines while the Matagnm should be played by the four fingers of the left. 

4 ‘ 6 T&CDIT oSuaa uSdrjPu 

Gu^oSfreu upncac iun$i£ ” 

stmQtfDtrMetier, witL-sih-iSsQxi&QjtiN. jyj? Qpurusrh ^tmUQiusku^gp/il jew/ 9<gpu>. 

Here he explains what ujrm* means, that is the four lingers to the exclusion 
of the third finger. By u>n-su> he means the plectrum. 

“ G0iaU68>6 lUITITuGu Uj£lT(taj at-L-lb 
Gajliuan* iU$u> aSir^etP ” 

Q-rtbuuos ^tuLf j/Jdirey n-i—Qatarfp ntarBgpitM Qsiiutms ftTjfit/r — fymutfiarfi 

•HiuLj mpfimitSflip titimuf Qppaiipw. mj-ib Spmirpjs 

pm umtiuiSiu mp/fgiitSaflmfiiSjb (gmfip pdrQ&mr it(tfi*QtvmiQsirar*. 

Of these Q*ihum* means playing in 1 o\v tones without producing any charm, 
■miuLI means playing too loud, jy£ir«y means making the strings vibrate loud, «a_<i mean, 
being submerged while sounding along with its sixth or u«o« uiL|. 

This is further supported by the stanxa'quoted from Panchabaratheeam, 
£)ptm, *. 

“ jgxSrrfa)* safiiu pdxfl' uSmafoeuGsu uoomj 

Ggnekasufinfr fimuuS sSeD* 0 fi<S® *$0 tumiuOu 

mdroPtu ctftnsoi ort£i rngdig^d) *.i_ uirg 
tssrfiSl^nm^ $pp so 0 itGaiat ainlif. ^dir." 

mmup&pQsrmrs. Qpi u£« ui.|wd>. 

It is said that Narada published the work on Isai Tamil called Panchabara¬ 
theeam. This makes us believe that Narada was music master to the Tamilians of 
South Madura. The above stanza shows that Swarams which do not occur in the 
Sa-Pa or the Sa-Ma series will spoil the music, that Swarams with either more or less 
Mathiras than the standard and Swarams which sound out of the line have the same effect. 
We shall see later on that each of the points is of great importance and contains 
some of the mysterious ideas of Isai-Tamil. 

Silappadlkaram, Venlrkathai p. aoi. 

M Goumm Goufrua u sto Oq i Gaunt 
tSUuiS Gantobo Giudna^A l( wad.” 

44 gphjGucou uGai pcnaPpi 0mpA&h.’’ 
u *0iQtmCi uGot 0&&um 
$+$ tqeovA^s $Mu iSomOsj." 
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44 5r»_L_ CinftTU£) gflPimp @96milS6Br 
6 UfTOJ6U^6iT 6Uff[T5| LO^fRJ^aSsOJffLJ UgjGOJ.” 
ercBrs*./figp@ Qpmh % is trtar ($ii> i&ffsgppppirp i9ps@u> ; «7«r&w ? 

These four are caused by mistake in the wood. 

44 ftlPCsV ffipp MtfQpGO C&J0 GfPsUlDlU&^lj 

umPGco ifipp G@iuinnu unpuL_ft)GirT 

CcwriPCa) Gffiiu6B>a iLimTuGurrCB AuL. uo^it^rfippa) 

CfflPGOTT uafolft ^wPf&LDUUa gULlG® ^P^L-Goj." creor@rr. 

®—ar. ®^ 0 ^/T 6 \' 6 vuul 1 l_ urns is mb lj ifirdr@u> h&itld.a) S&qud eSffensssmt. u iSli^p pfitsQpms. 

^ In order to avoid these four discordant strings the wood must be of proper 
choice 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari p. 177 178. 

44 #£jfilju uL-^fijil'Lj«gff G^LpaiCarrili^fiffl ujeuiTLi&wiiiaj 
€S)La££L-Riaaj8r LoswunaJciPiT Ganb'uiiCuiTGu GiigsruGuiii^u 
GaitG LorT6a»Pa4 (BitidliQiaost 

gppiUiw^aj luuipanauSp suniwd? ” 

C&0 finUUL.ib —«-«d # !T. MsyWLfffBriBg) - Q&irLLQpuiSlev Loev/Ticirleoemuj jf&mHtbgi ; 

The Yal was decorated with a garland on the Kodu, before being played. 

14 6fiipui9sfl‘6U6&TG ufTiuii)® inrT&u 

Garni® 6fi<foBT,” 

a*T(n?(T &foninmgH8iys\D ; [**/j-a_*,jr] u>6wru>*«0/r —seShuiremr uhbM. uppfr (SdsirS isgibLj era urn 
luirrLpjp/uijs&mr ; 

This is quoted from Chintamoni. u>axru>sM implies that the Yal was decorated 
like a bride, uppir, G*/r®, ^ezH and smby are the parts of the Yal. 

41 G«nGi_ upp nnwft ibitidGu 

UJITL-* GLflfiDTfiU^lL aJ 6 * 0 «u 96 BT 

mmup&eofts. QptT(ip£i—iiJ(rifi, uxrpiiQQiL>*rg>nb QpiumJS^ppp dt-Quonp j*rw«r «l pttMpzSm, 

jqpfarp QpiTQff!. oiir/s/Q—muzpmUo tnzuSaflsarjgtib eurriiiQ. 

Qp*0$*i shows that Yal was worshipped as it was the resting place of the goddess hit#®©. 
•uni© implies that it was received from the hand of Vayanthamaiai. 

Silappadikaram, Ooraipaiyiram p. 4. 

S*pjpL1 QuQwseMLiraiji Quifiujirip ; jfjj Ga/rtlifor/ara/ urn*figfirpgptb sr^tb 

uppsm*\ uartstiQ ftrgptb $MupftrQsfip fi&jtyib *.ifi*jib Qupyt ^gMsfto QprQp 

fikicomijfi ; cTartar ? 

Of these Perunkalam is Periyal. The measurement of its Kodu is 12 spans 
of its Vanar one span and of its patthar 1 2 spans. It has nails, belly &c. f in proportion.. 
It has 1000 koles. 
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u ^u 9 ff iMikSp (jTj^iuiT tprrg 
CploBsut ojiQiuq Girmjuar GarroiCo) 

Llfipu £€TT61|l£l GabrTL.i 9 . 68 l jJ6TT6l| 

GUM}? CQJ68TU ©9(5^01 j9fflll9. f 
OJOWlTfflT G@^G^68T S8>Oj££68riT qcvatir," 

The following stanza describes how the Tamilians sang the Kcertanams in 
praise of the deity avoiding all discordant Swarams, giving due importance to the 
Jeevaswarams, and with due Thalanis, so that they might be blessed with everything good 
and delivered from all that is evil. It also describes how the Kulnl (flute) and the Yal 
blended harmoniously with their vocal music and how the Mridangam which was known 
as Thannumai kept time with them all. It is difficult to come across a combination of 
these three instruments at the present day. 

Silappadikaraxn, Aranketukathai p. 100. 

" 4iFuj& GunoSku itijjcv lists 
QJH0ifl nofcrCBio ajifto>Ju 9 jp uni_u 
un19.iL) glhtjt^ fpflasPeisr flans* gw 
SL 19 UJ ^uSfiUlOJ* S><$gSs> G 6 TTd) 6 V)fTIRI 
rflesrp^ ujnGip ujnipoj^ 
pm§§5XG6)\L ifldirpffl £fiC€U ^6OTT®a)68)U5U 
1 Sareutf ffidrrpaj (jp^Gcu (jpjpGsuriG 
* 1 . 19 . 16 sot fleas" 

&ifhuGti Qutrfftiuj iffeu iSiHs, &j(ThlA oetwQu) auifltiD&tfl/r uiTL—Q&iebru f) nmenuxL^ean l. irstyio flmu> 
if asojU) Qeue&nifi Qph&iuuiTL-Gv ^ffekt^fariLjih i\nu.Q&arpan 

g)€xfte 9 iflujfruQuiTsS!uj iiireviiihs Qsumujtp($f prren aStuaLj Qurre&tyQup j/*iptr*r ii&sQmim 

Jp/LDtTLD, tUffJtL&ffCn&l—IT&MBr fjQsJITfig) CkltTffLD &QffIfpjp 6)fTnQlACBTflVitK Gf&djlLj&T, pfTWffp£] li>ITJ 

fientyu) uirpfieDffiLjib Qu/bjp «wgu>.‘ 

uiri^.aj mirffpppflafidr /fleuf&Qi. .QuSfyms s@c 9 sQmrwe\'tT *ko«wu^ QptLmu uiru-iSm 

$jpp) u5K7eo Sarjp «Ltf {g)m*n ir tip^th sggSsQkxrevnirQuitkpaitrjpi. 

• cn&i&ieKteBartsi *.14. g)m*ppmGtutr Q&iarflar. 

4 SfBrpjfi lutrGp ’ amtujp miiQtupjBtir mffiQtu Scarp#} uunpuurtL-Q^m p±rtjp> 

amQv, 1 urpws&ffm lAt-pjp&tfu utn^^th vutr^mifi^Qpm* Q**ms. 

‘ pmr#pmu> fidrpfi p*Q* * Otuearu#/ (uirpuujrucSJr m>$Quj pcmg^mtMJwOtu 

up pm SmpQpms, 

1 ptMQpmuu, tSarwifl iBnrppi (ptfiQ *' Qumupi uppmrs SQcSdm iSmm^fiQiu QL.(ppi 

iBmpQpmrs. 

‘ (pifiQm*®, mu}#** flm*PP P'u* films' Qiumu# (pyQm*® mirJSkj* sl p 

sbr jfmupp# QiuAppii syS Qtumpmirjp. 

u Qifituio QurwShu and l#« iim w9gtAj§n®u> wfim**9p urn- ” means the two songs 
in praise of God were sung so that all good may result and all evil disappear. 
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These two lines imply that they were sung fulfilling all the strict rules of 
Thalanu Varam is of two kinds, one with a single Mathira and the other with two 
Mathiras. The next two lines mean the instruments which sound harmoniously together 
at the end of the song in praise of the deity. When asked how they sounded, he says 
that the Kulal and the Yal blended faultlessly together. This means the voice and the 
instruments were in perfect concord. The next lines mean tjiat the Thannumai or 
Mridangam was in concord with the Yal, the Kudamula with the Thannumai, and the 
Amandrikai with the Kudamula. 

Silappadikara Aroompathavoorai p. 3 a. 

LttjZiff Qfiih taujAQ-piririsiQirtoirmr Qi&mQ&tbunho Qiumgjuh umrfatrs smr^ppirp 

utrtf. LDUJW& jfuu&or far Quj ujirffigptbuir^ Q*iL*Qm€orp*)irjp. Quiriip Quit:—S bvth 

•fstifo smrL- Quifargpiih Qmfiopmrflgiibi 

ujprQfi* uhuisjO means she sang the pun Merchampalai (where Tharam 

is Kural) vocally and was so charmed she repeated the same playing it on the Yal. 
The importance of the harmonious combination of Nilam (Swarams) Kalam (the instru¬ 
ment) and Gantam (the human voice) is also seen from the following Sootram from 
Chollagathyam, 

“ *6WJTL_ U>d>6V>£) ififfLOU* SITLlL.a 

idruiu GshtGuu £)io£i 

GuiT^OJ^ <£cU£60>£U l| 685TITUU fSldOJ, 9 ' 

Qfipuu.* S6B*L-jprrGev uiri^Qivtar^ui Q+tbuntou uth&nrtLiir 

iflfpibumt&Qmrmreiisi Qsirmrs. 

This distinctly shows that the ancients were in the habit of singing the Puns 
first vocally and then perform the same on the YhI. We have seen how the sellers of 
cheap toy Kinnaries in the streets sing Anna, Anna and Renga, Renga and then exactly 
reproduce them on their toy instrument. This shows that all Isai and words that 
could be produced by the human voice can be faithfully reproduced in the Yal, that it 
would be very sweet and that other instrumental music are imperfect and unattractive. 
Nilam means the seven Swarams of the Yal, Kalam the particular Yal and Gantam the 
human voice. He emphasises the fact that the beauty of Isai-Tamjl consists in singing 
the Swarams at their exact Sthanams- We are very glad to hear that this is a 
Sootram of Ahatyar. We hear there are a few more here and there. 

His Muthal Nool on the subject of Iyal, Isai and Natakam, it is clear, speaks 
of very minute things. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai Page 95. 

There are eight kinds of Isai. Of these the first is Paiinal. 

1. “ ftKOMDftu Glh5 «9 uo) gff&GsfTCfT* 
oPcvi&or G*lLG 

ujrnrmua 09eao rGarrstr (jpifajus 
«Sfcivuug tojri 9 $> uribrenr curr^ti. 


Some important rules observed by the Tamllians in playing the Yal. 


The second is Parivattanai- 

2. “ uiPajiI L-fawuf afauAAffffifi ^nCsnr 
&6UGS)& (1i68)L-u9«T 

ojcoAgba uP^aPjrd) eussruLjfD^ 
uPl-Aotja «9ff©P cnPemmaj pn&fc 
G^rr€5>L.Gujn(B G^rrdriiPiqiii C^rrar^ ^rrfiq 
ihemi_GiurT(B GpiTswfDl isujp^ prr^ii" 

The third is Araythal. 

3 # “ «B>!Jwu 0 Gsvdru ^emujeuffA A^ulS/t) 
suna 6 i?%oq!SU^ GalIG 
h98swtu 9 6\>rT6u$u uajG^g)© GalL®! 

^(TiT(tp (ip6n)jpigii» CaiKBAi 
<$ff£Vl ifietfliqif. £tii Bp GaiLSI 
5 J££<tpui qPsytiPil|ib s/soresrpA GauGii 
oPernP a&AAAfto oP^tnetf 1 * GalL®! 

^6ngiT ^nAaj parama^rr ju> ” 

The fourth is Thaivaral. 

4 . “ smpajij Gsuesrugy SFfTfpioiiw Airfcu 

asuMJiD) #puiSew losstudAip Gsuilj^ 
G^fT 68 )uGajn® ulKBiL ulit^i 

IT»OT>I_GujuG G£fT6Wg9 HJfTULj (T>65)(_ uPsWjfl 

Giunsunj OffajjguSssr 6uii_3s*n Gojit^AA 
IGnp jPuidria ifiiusim pn£\i\\& 

Iff sung ifiempjj G^6wu ” 

The fifth is Chelavu. 

5 . “ GseuGaxOTU uGsupof Gjojgda 0 irG<ar 

un&u uia&iGaw $pGu> AO-Gurtw 
IMTd)6U68)A u5l_^3j H>IU£££(t£ 
u9ajA*(tp (ii6im_a| Gudoj^uj suomA^^noju 
ufiGg!) ffiruoaii urT 60 BPiq ifiiucuqii 
e&fibn&tfi G£nLJTii>£} 6&6nm£&Gaeo eu &Gsu 

The Sixth is Vilayattu. 

6 . M aPfcniurul Gu^uai gSWA^Ai AnkuA 

^ 6 tT« 9 uj ojgdau 9 Gsor^susmA Guj^pitfla 

LD6tT6i9lU JS0S)A0J ^fT^GlOSWU M 

The Seventh is Kaiyool. 

7* M «>Ajy GpOTUff A0£l» Airku 

GujojoPu^ ^iTfiO) u9ewu(tp0 Atmcuiq^ 
Gs&sDfip G(fljdr^A eunsiPdrjP 
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(B68)L_lB8w fifmQ C^ITo 

isrrrpu^ G^rrooruf) oj6btul|ia attfefaffrjpu 
ufrjpuL-0 G^rroorDlLb 

The eighth is Kuroompokku. 

8. 44 fi)6TT6TTrb safer araia fijerr©(i» 

^6fT6fTiT^iTi(u 6 iji_«jP8wlj qacriTS# 

GftlTGTT6U6CT GaJ&CUfTIRl ^muiCufT* SITglL " 

£)od ajQujhvwmh *mr® eSSfigmnutSp Quqqu*. 

We omit further detail for the sake of brevity, 

Here the quotation from the third Araiythal “ firjJQpu* kjBpa/u fiuuAjb QslLQld 
etc ’’ implies that the Swarams should be obtained by the Sa-Pa system, and the 
concordant Swarams should J)e determined from Kural. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 25. 

i* «aj/r<f^6v (Varthal) is the work of the second finger. 

2. euitfifioi (Vadithal) is the examination of the string both inside and outside 
by the second and the third finger. 

3. iLififk (Onthal; is making the strings vibrate and find out whether the 
sound belongs to the soft or hard or middling sound. 

4. e-ppfiG* (Oralthal) means examining the stings alternately and with two 
strings between. 

5. (Oruttal) is twisting the strings by the second finger or by the 
second finger and the third fiinger or by the two third fingers. 

6. 44 G^lLl. Gc\)6Btu5j GffuLjiH srrBw 

(LldjjLll^. G^fTorGip Lojprp 

G6UrT6BTJpSBT UfTll(Bifl6&)L- GujfT6drrp GiiifTaidr 
6ua>(oodit mriuiii^ pGa) iumi 9 ga)u> 
cu&GeufTiT uuSpmuw ailG^roir ilhtuSssiiL 
'urulGL.n^iB GsiLoasiqiL 

CojiIi-sj G&rTgferG aP^ojfp mm^. *’ 

crmiQib. g)mu ®a>&jk{ki£$u u£g)p &jCT*Gaj« »|$nl «idbrs. 

The above is a quotation from Jsai-Tamil Sixteenth Padalam, Karanavote. 

The different sounds made by the Yal are given in Sootram 1441 in Pingala 
Nigandu Page 176, 177. 

41 sriiomxj aiiufco in^nusd) 

oSika Ca>ins& 
a 3 sm £0 ppsistv spina cvnpp 
eS&ispp C6U6wjP«j)nj ujrqpiBffiD Gurrcm* ” 


Some important rules observed by the Tamilians in playing the Yal. 


(®-fi0\) luirpifjnbQutrQDfuSm Quuun — seSppa), autuHo. j/'ipti'ss*, Pte ioppev. ^eaaippev, v 

ututv, rasa), g)tj$(fif6v, aNuHo.*), ^(TlLc.w, hTKiMM, altsor j-p d), ptpiia ®l\ apiiad^ gfajhpw, ^m&ppev. 

The names of the sounds of the Val are:—Kalithal, Summai, Kampalai, 
Alungal, Silaithal, Thuvaithal, Silambal, Irangal, Imilthal, Vimmal, Irattal, Yankal, 
Kanaithal. Thalangal, Karangal. Varattal, Isaittlial. 

These seem to represent the various Gamakams of the Val and other minute 

details. 

In addition to this he gives the defects of the wood selected for Val and the 
four kinds of playing that disturb the concord of sweet sounds. 

Again, when we compare the Val system of the time of llankovadiga! and 
those which come after him we find there is a gradual deterioration. 

Kor example, the rules for playing the Val which existed dining his time are 
for superior to those that were in use in later times. The same as regards Gamakams. 
Those of the days of the sage Pingala are far more varied. There were no Sanskrit 
words relating to music found in Isai-Tamil. These seem to have been a later intro¬ 
duction. The Tamilians of the past four or five hundred years are using Sanskrit 
words mainly in South Indian music. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 33. 

gjarfi 1 6U£u$tf)T,ri n^iian* Gjiiu.Cpi .n® ' *T6oru r $t ^/p^rra * l \miCpnntaFttfiti 

I£iu£>£* 6Tixrrufi(irf# (Lpsoremnuum^jj tpmuiran (J&n&DsuuS&t Qm/Q•■nountevu uwwQgtxntflih& 
ufigrpp Qair&DsuivirQuj ^Qam^iuiT&n^ anriiS) d»a'*msts>u.iu upnanmu irdQ j^d&natLUT^v. Qanft ^/aojujirp 

U£f niTffi niSij&iLhuirTt—aftanpiLirru L^p^idQaLDUbnsiLju) ^nuLjih .tyjSiidyu) oh.L^(i/ionk)ui 

urns fids (y«> puSp iSanffin-irp ib a ldl 9 ufsl-tygy ib pmdffiar ujih n.unjpQpjgw madWeir uli.&bWujiTs 
4, Cu)*^fitfiiGtt6vaBN) §lG«W ’’ C7 6WU^(g)a7 ^ 6»^PiA/rfia7 IDlhpfTfiU), " CUwS'aS'jilG'I.AjJfev) 6U«9r60).l& 

iSsnGiu fiTebrup$s)(b 6a>adQ^6tru9 t gisiiTa,P6or a.vS,j{ld gj&oar. fc/ferr. usd*. euifla&fldn Quirgdpu 

unap^d ibjnbLSVariLfth njirtfip^ #&uul. istnburtQui n, ffibeofutLjdi (tppuu. .fyffffiirhgj fatm* 

Gujtrirp# gjpsa QpmpQiuu: Asx/r p ib puaLfs^iriLjU) .typiTA.bgj tuniipfip jtffdearQtDiDuiflibj# &ct »^Qpp 

evirsejti) p-«s>iptS^/ssyQ ldgot toip Qppn nsayib lodp tfi^ssyth grav ihffiMj to* p idit m Quit 4 / qiiJv *du>Qu 
Q fiPfft QpimU>tT<BG\Ui c j)«/$$6Oli)0 i #(y:ZO L\p'to%80lD(£pQf>iL JfQQHJokuiQbpQfsU) QUtyQuJ601 U>@0(1^0U16BI Ihl J\ 
oiensd airfiuQu^ihuedrraeir editor $> : .vthQ up aiaSleif QuisSluj jloQloo* Q/>euma j§ji d@u> (tfeapeniDuSdin. 
^BtrJjdg] uou^u i$ ear earn umpfieop 0ti» pipfip ueoor&ur uu'r'bltfu) .* eaeodaaiar ^uuedar^or £)« vfipirsuutrtf. 
QtfQjfiypp LowpjBeoieirauj jjiLirifpfrQetreornnjDtTtb,* 

The above extract gives (i) how the Yal ought to be held while playing, 
(2) the four different discordant sounds that may spoil music, (3) the method of testing 
whether the Swarams satisfy the rules of the Sa-Pa system and (4) how to find out the 
four Jathis for the standard Swaram and determine what Swarams in the three Sthayis- 
hard, soft and middling-will be concordant with it. 

Here $*>*Qvwt*p£i means tuning and Qptuens @ujdsu> the three Sthayis. 

In ancient times the Yal and the Kulal seem to have been considered to be 
biting accompaniments to vocal music, lie gives the different kinds of wood with which 
the Kulal may be constructed, the ge of the particular wood, the defects generally 
found in wood, the measurements of the Kulal and of the holes thereon. 
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Silappadikaram Arangetukathai P. 8a, 83. 

“ (*>p&QiDmu£i ainQiuu uQuarpa*jp>. 

&jw0u.w ; J )if jb& Qpi&Qw, forth, Qeunrs&uL, Q*kjsit*>$ sQ&sireQQujar fgifn&rrib 

Barter v 

Kulal is an instrument. It is generally made of the bamboo, sandalwood, 
brass, rosewood or black wood. 

44 $ki 4 iu gpfu£ &2)tuiTffii)2i Gai6HT*cvCix> 
uiTiHgiDiCffifij arTefl «(j5(w«iT^-yfRj^ipcufuu 
amass memp & 9 S)\ t p&& 68 )eu& etmCusdr^iT 
uafcrOT«»iaiB^ BT&aj&GevfTiT umT^s " 

srdrty gtrmsSitk. Q&pjp&r ^fi-iQeSp Q&tiiajp *-.00u>u>. Qaearsavu> u>jfiu>u>. uteruj jfpiouurib- 
QpiiQmQuirif&QjF'ljiLiui, QmeAraeoih aefl#/, ldoui eruQurr iQfnh §>00f i8jb(fiu>. fys&rrwj&s 
sireSI QeibsrrtSI fifemb S&ip&p QsirmraruuQih; sgiasireSI Qevaar^Quiarupi Quq smtft-QifiGo. 

Sima Qsirmrgpv&ira) tuL'iriip/ ppp rSevjfip Qugs a&rrrxgi itirpg arrpjp uxuisiQar ibrrpuH^teujg lqiT0 
i7\> it or uyuii'Sir t&6V0fi*ir soar S&rmwiyu QitQj iSstrajQfii&atfl ^L^iru^uu/ds Qutfku lojrjmj Qmltp. 
90 H($i-ir*trfu>' r a& Qfiupj filter StfiMtotuirp SttLQm&jfrp L$&rp06v Qurtpif,u®0w 

Qeiummtuflbfi pftujirek® QearpiSar SsvJsaoramsLutrar eu&Quj^ Q*j.uu®u >; Barter ? 

To make the Kulal ol the bamboo is best. To make it of brass is middling, 
and of the rest, so so. The bamboo lasts long. Brass is strong and wood is invariably 
good. This is why they choose the Sandalwood, or Rose or Blackwood at the modern 
day. Kalai means Kulal. When the choice oi wood is made it should not be a big- 
tree on a raised mound exposed to the four winds of heaven as the Natham will not be 
good in such wood. But it should be of a tree grown in a protected place neither 
young not very old, grown quite straight and stout, dried in the shade, split and sawn 
and then constructed at the end of a year according to prescribed rules. 

'This is indicated in the stanza. 

44 ftJjLHT(i>£ 01A0C!U£ G0fT«£*SfT <6B)6Sr£69r 
LDUiAaircBLA fBarfp iAff£j£dr-iAUjifc*nGu> 
ijppfl ojLoiTtontk portal (tp£p!9-ii>£i 

3$pi0<ta>rr jriTGffr19.jp Gcurend) ” , 

erarop inrst&ar. iSmn^iStossmrui: imrth S<5 u fi ; mppmrof rtttams iSgeo. 

fite\tS®dSlt-jfi QiibwAQiSm pit urfi wiaftgtpfis smi-ifr Qm*m*appnQa jfterm umrmli Ql, 
Qfispmp 1 umL-jfi aecQ/iMib Qamfhuirs cSl.uu(Su>. Barter ? 

Next he proceeds to give the measurements of the Kulal. 

The length should be 20 finger-breadths, the circumference 4} finger breadths. 
When the holes are made they should be of the dimension of the half of a grain of rice; 
the Kulal should have a band made of brass. The left end should be closed and the 
right end left open. 




Some important rata observed by tbo Taailiina in playing tbo Yal. 
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41 Got(B frfcui^rr® ftipparq 

IB6U6W€s9ff (g)CU6B>ff(U(T (B«r£SI£fiOITtLi-Gind>w£ 

5j&muerra| Gir&cuiP# afTLou 9 ._uorroj 

©jfcnsueoGind) 6 lkbi£uli Gloat " 

€V tor&g*seSaor. $t&p filar utrtSeoaoiaootib : jy«rc^ £) 0 <j£/rfjra>. QjSQto fOUQpspfitir jjgtmQ 
iaQQppa>*i*ii8)u@ jftibQppso eutruj&g &tp£j@(mha$LL® tutor mtraS go i8gtoot® idQ tdtSteBarp ptorufi 
tSasSignb crLLQp toruSi^uu ®J >. @)&ip gar ptarjpi Qppfimg Qiutbrg 

tiQptSgtomtopfi tmpuuQib. ftortttflar j^ttDu.uuguLj pg aSgsoscoih QstrtirmruuQib. 

Then he gives the measurement of the holes. The total length of the reed is 
20 finger breadths. The holes should commence after two finger breadths. From 
this seven inches length should be marked. After two more finger breadths are 
marked, we shall have nine finger breadths. Fight holes must come in the nine finger 
breadths. Omitting the first hole, music should be played in the seven holes by seven 
fingers. The distance between holes should be one finger breadth. 

44 asrf&£ 4 ppeoeunQ\ij\p &&& 

U30&J £)3sttGujl 1G inOTgaiiL-Gu^e^goja 
gS 8 ) 6 V 0 Sr GftlTfitTft UJTLlGuiOTU (BOTgSU/KUniU 
Csncv0Gffaj Guu&njpfiat «uon” 

€Tm(*?tiTsv$«Br gjaiQiiBSkuth fM.fn8u.jfi aitoraitrdj Qsitkp fjtortatu QppfimnQiutarg HQ Qptktoftesrp 
tryStortLfih tr(ipt8gwup/8 tunQis. t8n non tutor ; £)<_<*«* tuSp QuQtMirgttb Qg tSagt SsQ utptnp 

Qptorg tSggib aieossuSp QugttiijQtoirtfiip tatbr^eQggtb VQ£ tflu g/Qinars. atmtosr ? 

The seven fingers are : three in the left omitting the first finger and the last 
finger, four in the right omitting the first finger only. 

44 OJ&TOJfT UJ(5GSfT6OT£D» <tp£^6B>ITUJ(Tl£j 

oPotjp o 9 ff^)« 6 tT-« 9 awTujrul 
tp.L.^pOTiDi otot^suco GLoar0iT*'T Gaorcrr 
CkJL.infT(5 GiDor(tp%uaj(Tiu eneispg 

trtor&grst&tor. Q&mmQiujf, sjQpfbrstifteo g)m*L8pi<$u>trg : ff.\ft a^pprtp iSpsQib, ttQpjg 
9, i , ft, ia, u f p, £, atbrutor . $&jQ&iQtfiapjfitonLjib ugrpfimguuQpfip Opir^fieo Qaiinu jfraupgtirQar 
trifimtifu iSpsQti. a $ to* run tutor : ausw, @l-uu>, soap* gib. upfiioib, u^tuub, tap top tb, 8u.trp 
Quotum. QmmSpifi ®wpgG*rutksm i8pi&u>. trtortot ? 

How sound is produced in these seven holes is given. They generate by the 
names of letters: the letters are Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. When these seven 
letters are arranged and played according to Matthiras the seven Isais will generate, and 
these are Shadjam, ltapam, Gandharam, Madhymam, Panchamam, Dhaivatam and 
Nishadam. From these puns are derived. 

44 ft#«mu0i0 Gtudr GjpGpjp^rrp (jj«rto 
euPuirfcj ftflfarrf<g>i£j cacu^fljk—GjteuiPiu 
G€u^€»ft*i|4 Qpnom ifajjpadrGttr u«fcri9pig^ 

«P(!P#m <9 BU" 


trtor&srstStk. 
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The Names of the Seven Isais, Sliadjam, -Itapam etc., are given in the 
commentary on the above stanza. But they are not found in the staTrza*itself. So we 
find that during the age of Adyarkunallar, and even four or five hundred years before 
his time, works on music were written in Sanskrit and Sanskrit words largely used in 
Isai Tamil. But there was no Sanskrit literature in the time of llankovadigal. 

3. A few remarks on the Abinaya Shastram of South India. 

Abinayam has three subdivisions :—(r) to dance according to the strict rules 
of Thalain in accordance with the singing of the master (2) to sing in conjunction with 
the master (3) and to show gestures by the head, hands and eyes to suit the ideas 
contained in the pun. Of these, the gestures of the head are of nineteen varieties, of 
the eyes 36, of the joint hands 15 and the combination of joint and disjoint hands 33. 
To add to these there are the varieties of gestures by the body— Angam , Oopangam 
and Pnithiyangam. With the aid of these the nine Rasmus as well as the actions, 
words, possessions and times of all the world can be easily expounded and explained. 
We find that our ancestors were in the habit of dancing in front of God and were in 
raptures by singing sweet songs, by dancing exquisitely and by making gestures which 
appealed to the innermost heart. At the same time we must not forget that those who 
devotedly worshipped God with the help of Rhuvmn . 7/iatmn and Ragam were great 
Emperors of the world, sovereign tillers and Risliis. Those great men of the world 
who realise the degeneration of music, which is now solely in the hands of inferior 
people, are despising it just as they despise the artificial pith turban. 

Though much is said in Silappadikaram as regards Abinayam, we have quoted 
here only what is most important. Those who want to know about it in detail are 
referred to the book itself. We deal here with the different kinds of dancing, and their 
rules, the rules lor the fourteen kinds of gestures which should be avoided, the nine 
kinds of taste and the 24 kinds of gestures commonly known in dancing. 

Silappadikaram* Aranketukathai P. 63, 

Tin' (jnali/icalions of the Dom ing Master. 

“ rfeo&&OBT iDj jSirs , 

Pj) L|OTri£a)U 

UiPCgp 0{TL.&2ji£ umlGiw C&ihIGlo 
ay^LonassT C&ntfTca&uSdr aVerusia 6ujPii»£iTiw 
aiu-guRb uri_c^]LG uit«sirjP'L|Ts sna aki 
• ja.19.1u Gi^uSor C&n£3£5ifN arr&Du 
iSo&rifl-iMti iSascwajcvi C^rr^pensiijAi 

Garra&Ti- buanaujPfca 3*. pretty «rr%ua 
Gffiujgana cunaiiaia 
G^upana Jo.a|H-u 9 jp afcnpsuni 
1SOT19. CffLU^a 

mnL.bb C&h$QS)3> iSda^uSp steipowb 
arf’uji h s&qqko G&o&p 
uj(tl.jp aana ip fiuaa [ iT6W porG^Gii” 
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fifitrQu jfssA.fi par g)su**«nr its^arufiis u*>«cd«uul1l. Lfpitt^vis'btr^ih sSeos 
< 5 *>uLissbr* Q*ffuLpuvssoiu> +eo$$iu Qfsp QswOQsaili^uSQt-sfi uflQ&Q a. fists 

*i* *-/ffis3&s<$(Rtu utnL ®ss&u> SfotpssssDL.fi fi mirsQujiisafieaf *-&sg)tb ^eossftwar sSflj 
fiOtfflQu Qfirftii%£} A.fifith utrtlQib fitrmi's^ut fitrgr&svftm oty$o>iifi figs^ss^ib fitk 8 pA.t 9 .eBr Gw/S 
mimjw-iu jfsdsL/ffiti l\ psetL.fi s QpfiMtruSar fistfififn&L-fi&u 3 ear 19 . iSimnudo aifipats Qfit $ pass 
Qiuorpi Gsn gowuulL l_ srrmQbssiLftb gjrbSstrsfistsQstrehrL. 3^&utrtl odl.uj/Sk s SfssA.fis SsQ^uSufi 
Sts A-SSH-SSpiUKS* Osujfims ourMSsflytl LfSfTlDfflth tuftffssfltutrss Qsujfistts SLmL.ssfiH<l L {SlTUt^lb 
LjfiSA.fifit SsQflAufiSIt 4fi-*&3fy&l-fiSl SfsQlt'U fispitUfflib SjSSsiL* l 8 s(ip 6 lt-fifit 
QBmmss^fistlb mtftsA.fisnh fik8o< sNosurfiutmg Qsfipfifl sfeoutifi 4LL.o'irdifhufpQu>i&r3, 

$)£/ QuirifiuLfeaji. 

M . $)QOjej>sd *l fifitrsior :—*>»*«*.>£/, HstfSA-fiS>] GotfifluSeo, Qutr fineSuteo; miftss^fis, 
suftJstriflsA.fi s ; sirsflsA.fi #?, eSQstrfi4A.fis>\ ^ffttutb, fitfltfi; SfujoLfSA-fisi, Qfi&sss^fiQfissru ueu 
etmsiu. gfiewu sStftifi jn^seSp sir ears. 

The master must know the rules of the two kinds of dancing; he must 
know the particular gestures to be avoided in the different kinds; he must know the 
songs pertaining to the eleven kinds of dancing beginning from Allyam up to Kodu- 
koti. He must conduct these dances in such a way that the dancing, singing and 
Thalani might satisfy the rules of Pindi. Pinayal, Klirkai and Tholirkai; he must see 
that rules of each of these do not run into one another; he must see that dancing 
is not sacrificed to the gestures, nor gestures sacrificed to the dancing. 

The opposite kinds of dances are the followingVasaikoothu. Pugalkoo- 
thu ; Vathial. Poduvial; Varikoothu, Varichandikoothu; Sandikoothu, Vinodakoothu : 
Aryam, Tamil; fyalpukoothu and Desikam. These may be found in books that deal 
with them extensively. 

The pairs of Saudi booth n and Vinodakoothu are 

s& . *em® gl0tt«o ss si.fifins**:—srifliLfib, eSQwtrfiQfiib w«s?&w t 

“ jm>oj£(TU), £u£&)th eSQfwpi &.p&Gu >&r 

^fffTiuiiifflrp eu^ppost €sra^(fiaJ 6 QT c njG 68 T” erdn^ansdSda, 

9*.fc<Zp pfcosu «cr«9fcuj 
Gmifc^ffidr isl-u> 6 B> 6 u 

Gfffrift GumljGuj ujgSiruj mni_« 

GiAs&rjpu uirpuGe- Cuidruj@iT lawsuit" 

atsufi&eo wrrtusm swifiistrs 4H9-tuA.fis* srrsfls A.fiQfimuuQth. {flaps *.— 

Gsnls Quesufii spfi iQfifiib. sts srpQpuGs sgwn(tpwsL.ps. GWt4*.£giajgi Q/gQ, 
wQ&, MswrQism &>smsuuQib, jpswot QistupQfigjflp a. fifitrssSat, QuyitssLfi fit dear. gfism Sfs4 
swotupfl QtuQfifisS*k, sfswibssQum SstfipfiuuQk jfsssmtmtunm # flfftsfiib, fiticfitb, **+£> 
sSs Gtomua r* 

Sandikoothu is the dancing by the husband in a meek and mild manner. 

Chokam means Pure dancing. It is of to 8 different kinds. Mvykoothu is of 
3 kinds ; Desu Vadugu . Singalaw. These are called Meybooth h because they are 
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Mcytholirkoothu . As r they are connected with Agochuvai they are called Agnmargam, 
There are three different kinds of Agachuvai“-/tosre/Zww, Thantnthq,m> and Sadveegtyn* 

Kunanooludayar says 

14 6U$uj0*i ®u^G^6cruu(ICm *' 

Sayanthanooludayar says 

44 «n>6Uijfr oraCiaaru uGGto ■* 

sptfjiujis».£0>ajf| &Qp pirns pofsittpi utrCt^sspi Quirggjigs tssswCtf. siioto ug$ Qsiu 

yu> UWS)9BSiSL.0fl. 

||RL.a&-««0£ *-/*£!. 

cffGpRp4a».p,SRa)fj Qirsssi, ss&sl-u, Quisuppr, sir emu. Qstts<§ % Qptrputtmm amrub, 
gstpjpvr : 

§ii60>qi erearupj setLQpu Qsiekfluju Qutrqfsrtrsi (girmsiiQsiuiLimr unCL.trs eiQgsjQfffpun croar 
uGggpi* pmrugisjricQngnui ODSiMm&pirQsijp. 

Abmayakoothu are the diflfeient kinds of kootliit where ll:e gestures are made 
by the hands in accordance with the ideas contained in the song, 

Natakakoothu is in connection with the story of the play. 

Vinodakoolhu is of six kinds:— Kuravni, KaUmrfnm, Kvdakootn , Kamnam, 
yolen and Thorpavai. 

Ktnavai is a combined dancing by seven, eight or nine persci.s with love or 
victory as subjects and with Kuravai Cheyul for song. 

“ $1168)ai GlL)6BTU§) SLEW 6rT%Uff 
GsuuGpmT G^oj/i arru)(jpio eStpe® 

Glfti£)0ft SlM Lfluj&iSrb Gpsfru " ctmzynns&drr, qoodsu, s/fiss^p 
tp ® jr/'/L/ ; jjvneu suipsry Assktr® Q&irmrm, 

««0jn /Qumufi stpnuia-ppr. §u4*.$Gpdrufj Qu>jb ufiQ&jm-tfC strCL-uu®u>. 
ftU6BVt£icu§i ut9.s0Sitru.4o GptaGadrugj utrirQ/nb jpeismun^u uxrivQpQpp^/rearsipssp *.mu.tup>. 
G§ipkinc0)&i Qiumufi Qptrmp uirmsi Q&iLpj *qCQgSuujp, 

@eBrgpu> ssosjfipismm QtutvupG&Q GjQpmrutrgQpmfi. j j*\ptrsi£i sSj/rL.sisupji t 
g)pto* siSDSSSupQparutrgQ/)*&. sm**Qsijfiuji>, QunpisSiQeotar -gjff**® wmsuuQu). jfmsi 
Ops# jprnseftp sskQQstrms. QsiftiutrCQ Qppeotrsp QpiusQufiuttQQorp pjpfipisujprAs&msLCij. 
srQfpmurQQfimfi. «r«rlw ? 

This shows that Knmmi was one of the nuyam* of Vurikoothu ; how it was 
might be easily understood. 

Kalimtam means Kalaikoolhn; Kudakoothu is one of the fourteen abovemen** 
tioned $ Noku is a kind of koothu full of minuteness and full of tricks. Tkorpavai is 
doll made of skin. 

Others make out there are seven kinds of koothu along with Nafpiithuw&uvai. 
In other words it is called VUhwbdsoothu or Vtmikoothu. Vasai is of two kinds, 
Vathiyal and PothuviytU . 1 hey are found in previous works. Others give out seven 
koothua including the dance when one is under the influence of any God. 
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41 erjpnjoona &.£& G^nwir ' 

ttjrru. euQfogst ora^udr (jjGoff■• crm(yans*Qm. 

12 . The rulea for these are. 

13 . fijmi/bftiafieodaemmmmTn mim , 

44 Jtmojms Afeouju) gcumau ufr^ifxi 
oGirdbr amain ox&isA Attain 0410 . 

aig£ptei ftTorg dpuugi 

u>0£<5 Gjnr^O) ang Gotau.” 

13 . ummmtd SLjptrmm :—Qmmfii *-0jpu>, aimed *l 00th, *SJ*tT0d*-00 Q/>peS)tum. 

cr carter ? 

The different kinds of koothu are:~Venti koothu. Vasaikoothu and 
„ Vinodhakoothu. 

41 uwoma Ginsfou51 ua®* airto 
Gsuoxfi omsOiu dtowp UOTgiV’ frm^aFMsQssr. 

44 #6upm& f inrrpdj GggG&agp utam g&uj!Te#iL| 

0in|puL.4 ; aunib Gotai?* &.^G^.’ V 
44 u&ama ujgajdpu) utfpai amlL. 

6U€v«u gg^d) amaGwmru udGm/ 

44 «T«r®Staai pnenjifi aPtud>iSm aifr^ih,” 

44 afttan^a «i.jks Gcuouit Gg8>i_££i 
GeuHafi eSQwpi *-^Gj63r fi96^lhueulT # ,, 

jfteor *000 : Q*trtg.fQfir Q mi 00th 04pSmu>mm0 &>0mns umeQmmfi^ip 

eSi^pjp iSQnirfilergawm-fiQ0mupath. 

13 . eSmdQmBp L\mtk}0 — e8md0flutSQ&QQuW(gifiaBjgi $m—enflmxu ; &mp& 
0H f£P0Q&d iMumQfljp ; Qmmfidm-fjp QppmwQtu umamsuuiLu Ljptuiistoyth OmigeSmdgu 
urn- eSmd0 tmJteSeodQmmg QeirmmuuiLt- *Bmd0smrir6luj uirtLQds^d0 mpuuiii mgmmmjb 
pt—Qm QuiQkfunmtbffi. Qu*(ppuLimrkjpm---*mr®uuriLQeQ2d0. mgmf mgjfio. 

eSmd00uurmm :—ufi&m0 mmeuuQth; pm* Quwgm, QtuirmR, * 90 dfi, 0*0, mmm, 
0 * 0 , 0/Sun t *tpmih, p*S*tuth, Qeirmi, Qetdwm*, m*k*mth, mS, QefQumr *Smm; crdrlar ? 

This kind of Koothu is performed when sovereigns with banners and cars and 
rulers of the Kurunilam enjoy themselves after (heir victories over their enemies. 

These koothus should observe the rules of Vilaku ta 9 songs to be sung 
in respect of the King* in respect of the array and in respect of the town. The angams 
of these various vilakus must blend, together. 

The parts of Vilaku are 14Porul, Yoni, Virudhi, Sandi, Suvai, jathi, 
Kurippu, Sathuvam, Abinayam, Sol, Solvagai. Vannam, Van and Set ham. 

4 ‘ dmiQBu Qudkas artwu 

Gurr^ii Oojbo^U) 

wBwuf OmMtt dtUmm meumjfA - 
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6 uPiq® Gspdfi (ipfliuuu.^ C£ir«s>ag> 

u$68>*iu GsuabrodP erfCn ^muCu." «r*W(jy»»*3fl«r. 

, 9 /ajppot :— Quirgutrireu#i miwq eu&nsuu'ftw ; *F«r8wr ? , 

. Of these Porul is of four kinds. 

‘ 4 ^ptbGuir^ aPariJiL 68 Gu«jt iBfrcw$ii> 

Curr^CtfTosrff GffuJssriT geo^iiT. erm^ui atQssr. 

£)mu vri-.*fi t ( dir- iMi §pv ft.tp.tf/io migiiairjb Quiut QmijtnjQib’ «fyaw rsiri^sii, iSjrsjrtoBru 
iQoaff&orib, iSgsDGMiL, jy i'+Qintnu Qui. nirtb ; /.rarHw ? 

When these four ocrur separately or together in a Natakam they have 
different names. They are Natakam, Prah irunapraharanum. Praharanam and Angam. 
Mathivanar says. 

4 ‘ *| 6 B> 61 J£ITlf>, T»fTL_*lC l 9 iT 3 >!J G 55 TLJl 9 .(J ftjjftff 
LDfTL 9 -‘JU l 9 ff*lJ«JW LDIW® GtA6CTG(p 

CxitTfilU fT> 6 STS 2 n ffla6WTfr.T)^# G<g)ClJ.” GTMQpi 

Cheyityanar says. 

44 «sh py*# gB)arg GiMOTjtTOT ar68)6uiq 
(jpGB>5D(Lp6Dr (g)l—a (JP6 otC(^) (OT)§lb ” eraityub ( 

44 .aijpiiGuiT^ eiPdru Loa^iT 3 fT$ •* a/ *, 

44 ^lLGum,6Tt answPaiT .panip'j " bidsi^th, 

44 ^fpGuijp UIHA loit^uq '* «7»wtt//i) Qenesrgpii Gau9jpjPajg)iT g)«D*/ 

t.:nnir(^ib hfn^ao>Lnsai l j) 1 pPa % 

Giuiraft isirmg mmsuuQtb. t.mr(2mr/rtir » eirarG^/nr Qua guard jipQadjp 

Qcvtrm pltsomiQpt u.mrmdptrh Outgutdinp Qsiu/spiib, m.mdtrttk foeoeodpiTir Quirgutdiop 

Qaiupjp Qu>urtNa>mi ; aartear ? 

These four are Natakams. 

yiiwi is of four kinds :— 

Making the story rest upon something that really exists with a rich man as 
hero; making the story rest upon something th it really exists with a poor man as hero; 
making the story rest upon something that does not exist with a poor man for a hero. 

“ fc.dTCanTj) <§€n 6 TT 3 ) ifi&GwrTp Seotom 
dpdrGetmp &€oevs i&bGwrrp 
GiL 6 TT 6 TTfT GojitoP kurT^iL.” «r«w(jyj.7 

at&QmimtuuQiA. pmm> *njkpm { fi % 4 out*, c ms9B l umfiQium tSmm. gimp pm 
otppmifiujtmp jfpiiQuirgrnirsp Qpiumi u^uRt-i plsomiptrs mgmp. ^ffutpiutrmp Outgo? Qutg 
mtm dfffirBiu uxuti’-k ptomiit* migmip. msBQturmip ttruuh Qutgmtmi sirQpsttOm utitrn ptomrtt 
mgmjp, uwgfiutmp a. ppm tip. Qutgtrtti mtiltp^ib m.mfffipu> mgmp. gJQsrm 

•kjuiLl. twcomm* dgjfii(m&u> utpfi tSg^fi, Jf*p &mp*Sgjfiq* Quttou iSfifim 
tSfip Quirgtk ufifl *8<30fi A-pOumi Qsttkm 
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tfteitt Mia. 


gi^iMNutAu. jyopa (y>#u>, tSafiofistb, squuim, iftarq, jtujfiQimaSmsm. jfrmp 
jpm QfiMMtfi crQfmimsuutlL. e. pcS^p f«<M«uuuu mflytfiui- tfljfiu uq-qQ* vfi Qpbrjji 

Qureoeif. squui#t*i& Jfinirpffi Qpfiwtriid «$«£(£• 47 Qu($Qj jdtfful. Qutrgdr Qutrfkg) 
3 QuuQpjb/& Sfbufi Qurriomfi. Marmtifi SQUuQpjwirtu tSitiiji sfitr fftmrif.tl.Gd tinu ftjfiifi 
QfiP/S aSbriji (tpif-oifi Quirdwgi. guiij/t Qcuoruj? dfaunuuutlu- Quw^bur JUtjjpv QunfhlQd 
suttStlQj &jbflu QutMtiugi QmtmrQ QuriL turnrQ wQjpmjQuirdmifi ,' £«d* ggijp tifiyu 
rstrtlt9.1ud3tl.Qma” 

Vimdhi is of four kinds. They are Sathuvathi, Arapadi, Kaisiki and Barathi. 
Of these Sathuvathi represents Aram as Porul with godlike men for heroes. A upadi 
represents Porul as Porul with mighty men for heroes. Kaisiki makes Kamam into 
Porul and has lustful men for heroes. Harata makes the dancing master the hero and 
represents the daubing man and woman as Porul. 

Of these the last one or Baratti Virutti has no alien subject or alien Poru! for 
’hero like the other three Viruthis but makes Porul the subject- 

Saudi is of five kindsMugham, Prathimugham, Karuppam, Vilaivu and 
Thooythal. Of these, Mugham represents the seed sprouting up from ground that had 
been ploughed by the seven kinds of Yoke. Karuppam represents the ear of corn 
nearly ripe containing the corn in itself. Vilaivu represents the fully ripened corn. 
Thooythal represents the harvest of the ripened corn, threshing and winnowing it and 
then taking it home for consumption. These five are some of the angams of Natyam. 
Silappadikaram, Arangetukathaf P. 66 - 67 . 

Suvai or. taste is of 9 kinds. They are 

1. Veera Chuvai Abinayam. 5. Inba Chuvai Abinayam. 

2. Baya Chuvai „ 6. Avala Chuvai „ 

3. Uipu Chuvai „ ! ;. Nahei Chuvai ,, 

4. Arputha Chuvai | 8. Naduvu Nilai Chuvai ,, 

9. Rudhira Chuvai Abinayam. 

1. Veera Chuvai Abinayam. . 

“c 3 ff£« 68 > 6 U LUOJlRUJlh 

dL |foAfi Moh 

\Sitf-pfi **<§5*1 OcuuSfli 

foi brGcnrcBr ojpp GtirAfijui ucnftMOir 
GiudbrsnrA Gwbcwr aJapAAijib iSpoj 
MkfflU Quadra adr^ovihk GjcrGir.” 

2. Baya Chuvai Abinayam. 

14 jf£* cucfaui mimjAi *irto> 

GiuitMiAli ajc-iiq bMiAlj fifcotq 
ucwhAu ftotoflBpfa *«u*iAu 
seoimoitt fisom-QDtatqdi m*Qv 0 h 
urij Gairi«(!p \Bm9u0k tfidfOAi.” 
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3. llipu Chuvai Abinayam. 

« «r«9iBiuiL tAutaqifa snfe> 

u9<Miiuj safer 6am GuxiSnqpih Guirpoi 
Gim®w£uj dfiSdfi («fiiQp^i sits *Q 
OaimAp lunicBsa^Q GmartoPgu) unaBUMj 
Oftiiipar Gauafru G&fimflk GpnOpir.” 

4. Arputha Chuvai Abinayam 

M #pq 0 «ua9siu u>fiw& taruiSp 
OanpOtirA OanAikp amamfti 

GiAiLiMoiSn (jaiPAuus a&u^ps c^«8»_iu 
G^iL^iu laniA^p&gia a9^/k^ai ifiaaunQpair 
anpuiftl) qcuAj jawpAjasr Gffafeu," 

5. Inba Chuvai Abinayam. 

“ sma awAniuib «(j£!ifc sirfto^ 

«lo)«h «u(9.«m 4 Gpn^finife 

awiPms a«v*# sm-isomfe aatfaftrQun 
gpoafe gpuaud) Anifaw augiaufu 
mauAlkp (jpsoil iftriipiaair tfaitaSqife 
saufepav iSpojife aa®t_uiSi$.^ paarOj,” 

6. Avala Chuvai Abinayam. 

M Jiauau^ pafiw xfimi iorCnSp 
•atAtoQiunO qamAAp aafcrawfA lainPtqta 
auni^oj lAanuiqife au^A^u G«avai|ib 
uSGthanuiqia iSfpfiiu QmrAov 
impms ujjfljui lAaniAt9d> lanaSu|ib 
GuiranpuSak gpuA qawA^^aarA L|auauA." 

7. Nahei Chuvai Abinayam. 

' m jmb*v 9 aaraPnuj imKMi snfeo 
dtoau® aansi ug i9pAna»a qaauuji 

Oaunli^u Aps^ps. 

a9u9^ q^auGiairG a?auirai{BO qasuuii 
GfAaus iS^pmtj GaunO# ^uuGpato 
aspuiSA qauau tniLKpm Gvafeu." 

8. Naduvanilai Chuvai Abinayam. 

u ivtlMi ante a9&|l%o uatfauih 
QainLuff u^uirfe QwralraBMj’taiulAq 
up*M Oa^»dp i«nPiu 
i9p&fi «ni* lAAu ifewqdt 




g^uiSor mm tuBAifonj 

pmmS* a)«ni_«guAuji) pofaGemoz apei-eouHLi 
inotsgami) u>drGur® nmftpsub 
awisCinir® qcggrM^ Gsirigdi s^rtuqii 
aStaisn Gffdru OaiefcrOGuxr^u Lposuft.” 

9. Rudhira Chuvai Abinayara. 

The Sootram for this Abinayam is not found in any copy. But the 
characteristics of the same may be understood from the following stanza:— 

•.(gjfirJ mmmvtBwu* p<g iSgfiiSgii Jiiamm OiubuurPatnr, 

“ rostioDswtt <umuioif.tun4 seti#OMun GsuajgmSffs 
Quibgttouir Govs QoigehrQi-jpfcgfidr " timu^gumrm, 
Stlappadlkaram, Arangetukathal p. 08 . 

Abinayam means gesturesThey are of 34 different kinds. They are as 
follows 1— 


1. The gestures of a man in a temper 
(OmgtkO i*tdr) 

a. The gestures oi a man in doubt or 
suspicion (g«j(y>,S0gr*k 

3. The gestures of a lazy man 

(drtiluSQ&dr). 

4' The gestures of one in raptures 

(aabJOfinb), 

3. The gestures of one who'is pleased 

(tLmiQjntr)’ 

6 > The gestures of a Jealous man 

(4fiy4«r#aN.0lunfc). 

7. The gestures of a man who is joyful 

(§*Wfe+>. 

S< The gestures of one possessed with 
God 

0. The gestures of one who is cheated 
< P+*h¥> 9 +). 

10. The gestures of one'who is subjoet 

to another (u»du£ 0 hj 4 ), 

11. The gestures of one in si 


sloop 

C•**■»•*> 


it, The gestures of one out of sleep 


. 13. The gestures of a dead man 

(G#d0*ir*>- 

14. • The gestures of one soaked in rain 

(iMep QuuxuuutlGt-fA), 

15. The gestures of one soaked in dew 

(umR4t%»uuC.0i-r+). 

16. The gestures of one exposed to the 

sun (Qaaf^itoriwCOk-nb). 

1;. The gestures of one' ashamed of 
himself (snw<p/0<f*). 

18. The gestures oi one in grief 

(•aAwWtr*)- 

19. The gestures oi one with an eyesore 

(MdrGgpw^gr*) 

30. The gestures of one with a bead- 
acne (ftiiffsfwdtyr*)' 

a 1. The gestures of one in a flt 

Uifd^^dM^unh). 

as. The gestures of a phlegmatic mas 

tj. The gestures of a man with ei$rou» 
heat 

04. The gestures of a poisoned sum 
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!• The gestures of a man in a temper. 

u Q<u$ofcK?i-ir oroSswih «S«mcL(h srtsu 

laig.^ (UTig i otohkp lonih^i 

aa-to eSsadt 

scarce* ojchaTGunG mmjm-} ^G^sa 
ucbor OwtAaOuxt i_muAgam GaitsnOw " 

2. The gestures of a man in doubt or suspicion. 

“ QumLuSd) *ml#u qAideun tramp 
obanj <ipp(](Rj awoVsiu (jpooouiSwr 
cunifiu ajnuq umuimAu GnaA«<$pu> 

[3lj$ qwcaiii Gusa fi$to®& 
iSpjpAp Garbaocujui amdtflea* QaaAaoa 
iMnpftgarft tfpej 3® Off." 

3. The gestures of a lazy man. 

“ iaig.u9 oraAtuiio cugAgdi safe) 

Gsmp-GujnO ucoGaiul t_aa9if)« oisnuanout 
&iMto&i jpesPOcunG LiomApsun 
amort iSdtfi <un£ig|u>i9.& fii$to®& 
iSorfuj ificanP* Oaiririip GawOcw 
i_oaPp$ qconj imitiipoff Ggsaru.” 

4. The gestures of one in raptures. 

M aoityOpir onfaiudi apodi arrko 
Giutrotypoocu Qiunoftuir 02<n sto tftkeniMqii 
Oamttaifc piripil*ffl* petriitsii 
cS|fito dendiGtuad iBppfli siriiipsadi 
aePooaA aaiitp aooi-AaofcrOjgA gaouoouiqu 
Ou#*»» tuiwtrt OueaPcarn GaactrOw." 

j. The gestutes of one who is pleased. 

M a.aj*Qpn «ra9siu (tpcairigii anfe> 
ifcuk^csP firfu adbriMu gcM-smouj 
iBtsPf arfHudrp anchor (jpeot-eouNi) 
jprtta9 o»a«irp <jpaa>offooa aiom-ooiouj 
i&$4oDeu{& OapsaAi aao^jpti iSpoj 
GioR^di^L. offooutp gftnfy pdrdjfc” 

& The gestures of a jealous mao. 

u 4i£p&atr no»L.diun oao&aiu jtpoorlkS 
e#{piG«rd Lpartip afaoaGuirg Q oot-OMamdi 
a thtAu oiriijdi Oamfoj opssut 


> 




Oumkjirfl t&fiiikg/b ommuodo 
iMBtmh an£tu G«u$«P uj«du.«>umi|4i 
arntstn iStkfi QuuStfidfia (jpoM-oioq 
CimPGojiG qonAi^ oPSAoouq OimuiiO 
GunoPuj Gumbtu GuirgisGiM^u qoMuft," 

7- The gestures of a man who is joyful. 

“ jJsiruGuxi® qoarftiG^n «r«9ui iBiuwSp 
ncsru omisMiqi 

pu&£f pnifitj Qu<$ut£\fi eymumiun 
uuuiii smj Gowojsi«P qoM-ooumj 
inipgsh GsirpGuneS 1 aj«n_6®u>iu 

Cifi^Gwff® qoorAijt miumvi <5«®i_a>u>qii 
csuinsch Goitik fstkp O^irahnomt qsBt_«aioq 
qoxut sntg.«n Grcsru." 

8- The gestures of one possessed with God. 

•< C0 i£jsu QfipOg «sr« 9 saj 0 G«u$j> 

«d««9i1 Quflip atota dpooL-eoioq 
utig.^O^Bi Gomsffiu amiitQfntf figsni_«sKoqi 
MW-}? L|®*U(tpi scmhiiu jfiJwq® 

Goiuai tpa&Q Gonifcp Go<g4g 
Ciou* Giestru cJiu&nWiti QpnOir." 

9. The gestures of one who is cheated. 

M ®0«®£3 tmjjO® orePstu siri$.p 
urirGmdr |SflAu snsu^ ojoM-onuq 
iwnsGsnAifl aueqto <utq QnniSmtt 
goosuuscir Gunsu eueatA«9(ufl<a>uuqu 
•9(^u®u(T*jr Guncu ePlfiiunfaJjaab 
tS&lpa ajeM-OMsiij Oi m&*£ ome#iati|uj 
oauiiAu 0&4pa ifltfihfh i$paj 
QumPiu Gpsbu «Sht4» ( jGuxt^u qsosuA," gy riitrdssrrfessi 

10 . The gestures of one who is subject to another. 

w Moo^sg-ih utlOur orafaut 0$M£t 
(tpfcesp un9flti (jponvff Muoouqtb 
i$9># om&a oMOt-^p oafa) 

H0| c«to 

Ossdxuc tits (pew* Musmoaiih 
l|4>m OiMbu Our§**Qu>a$j qiwoat.” 
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ii. The. gestures of one in sleep. 

“ S£5 «it fithrty mtoSsuj* sahS 
tMfi i9«n«w_ 145 *$ 

IMUA&flitl «4gU«B)L_ l 9 tU|p| 9 tL| 

ioft>At®i 9 Au L|«DL.ui tunppat uur^ti," 

it. The gestures of one out of sleep. 

“ @&>m9 fiNsrihkOgir aroAnuu lAiuiiiS 
Omdrfiaj i_ji«9il| (t/xiSAuq* 

mfciAiu ®cmbAu aji-ihq 

<homh£iu ffq Qmiflipsuta GanenOeu.” 

13. The gestures of a dead man. 

w GfjQjn ssr«9*iu© Couipfa an&u 
tu£pa snAajjp lo^uq umisfilBi 

ifis» 06 u*i 9 «r Gsu^au Gum^su 
<Juir*p®«rf> ojcnuomoiMU) cuoS^p stjOuq 
GiooPAj cua® Otosmonmifla aioDL-OMaujio 
CsuefcrmewP ®£n<srpa c^ioosP *trjpQX 
dpttamtuSp qsusu gsnrA&p sun Op ” 

14. The gestures of one soaked in rain 

M idsd^ClkLiuu ulLOuh ■'ai'ivuib su$a£ 
f.JS* HjSWI —odiduj 

Gmiuak.iT sGio^i - S5UKQ uL-irp«s>p 

Guxu^sto Gi_n®AAiu . ,Cpn« qennpsui 

GmnoftjjS ussmsM'' •i- asAtfiash 
o 9 trf\i 9 flBA’«il' jfGerf iqeni—s»imi|w 
GanGAsSu ?, ^.PAiAa er;flDi—snuuqm * 
s<Mi£ ud>Gcun«»V ■ <go\ _ss)uiil| (jpignui 
assrajsefe i_np<K| Careen (tpshrOi..’’ 

1 j. The gestures of one soaked in dew. 

14 uaPfotuu uuOi_ir onAmuia u«f> 
«sr®g«!(jpaoi_oouML| ttonauuS iMhKnuiuig 
GonftpsnAA 0 «s> 9 fosa toppt B susu^igu 
GlmiAcbm « 9 «np 0 fi»h;q*^OiWT a)e&u.0BU>u|u> 
*0th Goa .ipefyfli 

lAdrarossu iSpaj i/tooi^exA GoirarOcu." 

16. The gestures of one exposed to the sun. 

M lAIu Gun^ssr suia®r onAsu 
Grnio iA<h|A tfiuikfii «n%uA 
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Gwrrftuir £orp Gug&suj 
GjmPjljt itidrp ajuilGuiP Giudrari 
fieukp *d*B 9 ) UMumfc£ Gsirift(ipui 
uuj«^ Gjoru uefcrqOTfT® G/iirCff,'' 

17 . The gestures of one ashamed of himself. 

" shot <tp{pQ(jj oroSsiu srri^. 
crftop®#iu £fe>iq insnipi^ Gsiusmujia 
OT 19 .UJ Gctn^uj 

G*lLl_ GotwRuiki iyk* 

Ginmli^av Gscwu ajOTfT&l^ G®Gu. M 

18. The gestures of one in grief. 

44 dPiP^cSf sw« 9 stuii ai$uiip 

Guit 0^^ iflcusuffu qofara figK8H-analog 
Gotitsj iuiri6Q)ftiq0 Gsimikj 
3iJTli»0 q9uJIT€ 1|(BI ^{OJiLuCV SU|UJfTflJU> 
ajpfPuj aiuqii ojotriIuj ajjauq 
(tppp Gjidru g^otits^# Gg)Gir. M 

19 . The gestures of one with an cy<- sore- 

M aafcrG,® oijpG^j ars&fouifc aiuli#. 
(JWofal 6 WPllJ SOSSCwflT^ ®€tPa9ffp GjpfP^&ft* 
ajfcfrsj L|<$aj£G£nQ sunt^iu <tp«(tpu> 
G6ucfT«fo)L- Gsai^CBT eStffifa ia£*(tpft 
Gfiwsfifp qcuttJH G^tffHjarri GairenGiu," 

20 . The gestures of one with a head-ache. 

4i fiHsuQibn cijjpG^nj aroStau® wnp^ 
ttffamu* i&ulktlL Gaiuanaqifc 

Gacu^cu g9$«4Muj& jerms/i GsuGffrrG 
Gugsfa aPGiAu Sf#OTa co$kfi 
GtunMAu *efcrG®<l iSpajs 
* Guaru Gw 4 Gs^u lj«usut. m 

2 1. The gestures of one in a fit. 

u J^pip^jpthuilGi-irowrfsttj <t pmtufl 

gfippfipui GajflfcrG Gs^oDuuSdr « 9 £ljl| 
mpOTa GonSfiSO *t-g 103*01 
ifipai <«6 <*«■ 

u*M gouLjm unffy GpiranuiuOTa 
SiMl <0 m$G*0 uisteOTs 
q*« aarGurrG mhM4# i 
Of*km O^aru fmtofii OjnvQv.” 
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22. The gestures of a phlegmatic man. 

“ 4# (WP^cSJ aretfisujQ GeuiS 
°€O0 uj u<$6ujr aadrorGuffl 
1 S 0 ujitJoj (JurTn€S)6u iqm^suj 
LDIT0 G«w9^aii> GttlOWL.Qi‘ 

dpo#uj dppowini <tpu9iT^s 4pes>nfoe*b 
£«ftor iSp6i|© eirpuPonT qouAit” 

23. The gestures of a man with extreme heat. 

“ Gqjul? oreAffiiLUA GfiiPigriy *rrfe>£ 

0UlSd> *«>L-Ul9l$.£ £65T6©lAlL|fc 0fr*(tp 
GloiPuS 6BT0BT6BT G6uL68HflGujfT l$L6»lUajU> 

Geu^6U(5 Lflwis<jpui G6uiiStu oS^uju) 

1^0 «w G6ULl«D*iq ifimiuiT €U6 $ilj 
GiDfT(5(Ri*n%o iqagriipariT GanfinGfu.'’ 

24. The gestures of a poisoned man. 

“ G«it0#uj GuvT^uSrp 6 k.Gpu 9 jQi u>I9-£/kuiu> 

U0#u968T 6WTU S’p U 60^65) d Sk.lDUQ2|li> 

£0$ iami>£iT CiBnWGujfT 

iParGarr 6$iuiiL|6iMTdr GLMToSVuti urrommiqih 
n>®oofci Gi-rrowp cstAuj Giodru 11 

“ GafTO>6$UJ 6U6WjSqiL 6U(56U69r ei|6TTC«J«jfy) 

OeiT^iJ GufT(5iSfi)©J^u MOWfTuu” cr«7a/0LD. 
Silapppdikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 8. 

14 +i-wuiL- . QpfiMtifffQiD€aruf]---*Tm)*)irj SLfijids&i* crcvcvtru uwtLQss&b 

cr^flor sSssss^ii wt^Qw^fi Qfiirfig smfi fr<yfifirQco slLl-uucLl- fSTsdsCLbrs M-s»utr®4&ib 
crwroruu*ms&u>, ggsmsfi firsriiis&u> gsswdpftm QfiL-KS&u> gcup 

Q*ww, fbflQstrd), fdmsdQsrio, *>L.Q*ird)QtosrgpQ QstpsQQinssrjp Qsr*wuutLL.srvpmp qrmiifii 
QQQmm gBtL19.MQiL.19. QstfifirSh-fijgi Q/fQprfiu^ S§uu tipgfifyu ^dtrSi^ppiu QuptSgtLi^mrj 
fours «L0»<r«r (u$ SpQtMsr Sgppfid storms* sffidsQfth «»eu &L> guutg. Sspsp a .QdssRw 
(urpuurL-ggiA Qps Par Jjrc-j via ssmt-uuL-irggib gmsuijp iLdBputfi QmtLQurk Qs^sQsrw jfmumfi 
sgrmfifirp Qsb wrQfifiggti utpmpd sQsSsifip &mp ffriiWjfjl* jfds^rSssfim u9g£ 

*JL.dQ/i0HM 49 *&Al- fifth 4L-s<$LtiL-jfijui gwsaSwRgifigi Qgrm&fiutg. Qstufifis QsdjytjSt-jf, 
stsjQfiriflvi fp&Qupd QstLf stiLt-fu* meow&ii jy^pg fids fimsgggmtsd sySttomytM jfdki 

Qfi riflwtomrijQfimLju fiPfitufipQtsmpwrp*' 

The words “ .<?#*>*&*" sum up the characteristics of a 

Dancing Master. He must be able to dance the different kinds of Koothus, sing all 
songs, all Isaias, he must know all the rules o| sounds indicated by Tamil letters to 
the exclusion of Sanskrit letters, all puns, the two kinds of. Thalams, the seven 
kinds of Thookus, and their varieties; he must know the varieties of sol—Iyalsol, 
Thirisol, Thisaichol and Vadasol, he must know the doubling of the sounds of letters; 
he must be able to combine the Yal, the Kulal and the human voice so as to please 
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the audience; he must be able to manage a combination of instruments so that they 
may blend together harmoniously, one instrument not drowning another. He must be 
able to manage the Mridangam and other percussion instruments and must be a 
cunning hand at playing. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 5. 

" gfomsnsdsLjfiam . ^t-pscmnip mrsampm Q&Qt Qmcdppj — Qp9tLfth maks 

mQfiQumrp Qsammuuua Scarp jfrgcmQ mmsuuilu. jfsd a^pfimp gfadsmaiishaiu/fiiipt ucumcmd 
l/lLi— LfpML-.ws9ari(u> sSeodgpuLjdsisad dsguufcmrkdsmjih maueumpQ pfttoaStu qppavrsd QsaOQsailtf. 
uS&sd Qi—ip ufiQ&@ SLppiin jfssa^jjps&dQifluj umlQs&tb pmppdsmi-jp mad 9 tud a*.pih 
JrdiscScar wjflQtu QpStu mfikpj jfdsk.ppnb uiril Qin pamniisgjib paaai'scfiair mifiQuj midp 
sgftn pikSpauf. SsQpiSi-pfiu L$aanp. i$temiud> erifipms QpnifljhmmQtumgpib piip a a air Simula pad* 
saficarsppjd Qmamrt— rn.puail.mL. \uflkp j fsd ak.pficaPL.ppid suam-dsfituasd Qstupms mauds fi 
a 9 p Lj($p a inputs magdsfituasd Qstbpms s^ssnssfinSp l tfppaispiin Lfpdak.pfim pucaft S(i^iSL./ip 
jfcScanLt Ss pa in pun psSaanu Ss(piSt.pp jp^fv S spam pin (ggmmd SL^prin mSd ak-pp/th ptntSd 
cSgmapup.aftn Qspppm mm pt-coa 9 S(uppQmmpma jp *' 

The words “ ®($mms* s^pfim . pL.psmmdpma*am " also give the 

characteristics that should be fount] in an efficient master of dancing. He must know 
the rules of the two kinds of Ahakootu, namely Desikam and Margam ; he must be 
able to combine the rules of Purakootu as well as Vilakuruppu ; he must know the 
songs relating to the eleven kinds of Koothus from Allyam to Kodukoti; lie must have 
studied from the literature the Achyakooru relating to these Koothus ; he must be able 
to adjust the Thalams and the Thookus; he must be able to discr iminate 
between the rules of Ahakoothu and Purakoothu anti see that they do not get mixed ; 
he must be able to direct the dancing so that it may not be sacrificed to the gestures 
and vice versa,pnd he must see that Kuravaikootu and Varikootu do not overlap 
each other. 

The above extracts show the extensiveness of ancient Isai Tamil and the high 
proficiency of the Tamilians in them. We see that they cultivated the harmonious 
combination of the Kulal, the Yal and the human voice so that they might not overlap 
one another and sound as one so as to please the hearers. We find that the percussion 
instruments, as well as the dancing which was performed in correct Thalam blended 
harmoniously with the instruments and the voices. Further details about Abinayam 
may be found in Silappadikaram. 

It is said that when Kali Devi, the expert dancer, was going round challenging 
any one to beat her in the art, Nataraja met her at Chidambaram and put her to 
shame by dancing the Oortavathandavam. The 93 varieties of that particular dancing 
are inscribed in the Eastern wall of the temple. Details of this may be seen from page 
82 of the Archaeological Department G. 0 . No. 920 of 1913*14 dated 4th August 1914. 

We have freaton to believe that in many of the amaams of instruments, in the 
number of the Ragaa,and in the system of their generation much curtailing has been done 
the names changed and the truth subverted. The fact that the extensive Adi Thivaka- 
ram, the werk of the sage Thivakara, was curtailed by his sen the sage Pingala, and 
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called Pingalandai Negundu, and that Tholkaupiam was the outcome of the curtailing' 
of Pei ahatyams of the sage A hastya show that curtailing o! ancient literature was 
very common. The extensiveness of the literature of the first Ooh may be better 
imagined than described ! 

Beloved Readers ! We read often that the ancient people of South India were 
very rich, endowed with long life, ofexeellent and rare qualities. very devotional and 
were also great experts in Muttumil—lyal, Isai and Natakam. We shall now proceed 
to enquire how tar they were efficient in the use of percussion instruments and in 
Thalam. 

4. The percussion instruments in use in South India. 

The following Soot ranis prove- that the ancient Tamilians were equally 
efficient in making percussion instruments to suit different occasions and the dances 
just as they were experts in dancing. 

Silapadikaram Arangetukathai P. 86. 

*' /rtmj/jjggnm Q" i*aru£j ^riaS^.isTiLfgnu.j jenr ttpjmi&d QfpnnuSm 

c«y Gs>ftiujn 4 u*i}i :— Quifletuu.sib, $t— dwt, :->/vsm+, u>,s 0 #rih, 0 .hff 5 )etD 3 , sn thetas , 
fiiSIfeo, tfL-Qfipir, fisenr,, s^smrutja Dy , fu^sib, psir &ggmu>, fi-infl, (ffitfi&i. *iifloeufarujib, 

QuHT/icnj, (tfiff*, s«Hf<aiil^^iru>n, iki+trsub, fii.jjuwj', $i%mu>, .fyi-s&ib, vHd&u>, aStrOm^p>. unsih, 

*.uirii 3 iD, ihntfl msuumjr, Qu^wuaa/r QuMjiQjgir*nr/ Oj'iuauL 1<_ t^^Ssdr, creortiarr ? 

" ^•reirc/yuenm" means that they used soft percussion instruments. A list 
of them is given. 

44 CutPcm& lji—J i \.8l-&gs)s> iqGaetnft 

llilfig liJji^6TT0 3 eos$ 6 B) 8 > SU 19 - 65 ) 5 , 
filB'fco $L.(tp 0 >fr£ p*GS)& ftWBTUU Gtofj 
^iD^AiTt ftafaaapiama pno!? ipi—mf> 

(LpjpQajrr© oj&ituj 

GlAHfo6B>£ (tpffCff £ 6 tfero 9 ® ®TUQL| 

fisnenh $)G>6B>ld #fl 3 iu 6 ttp ujl_&& 
loit# oSffGeumi urr^m 

Gpnia Ggum»ft!h ajtfl-Gu^ic ua&ipGiiJ«jr 
1 8&& MiGcuiTn oS&pgfaijfr £6wCir " 

ffT5W0>7/j 3 * 8 &t, §}odaj ^iauL)(p(ip[p6g. qjpdPlP^i qpuMptfipGM, uswrowoma 

iWTefct (tpip 61 ) f «n1hU(tpLp QoJrtr «jjGujbjuar 

jfSQppsiiisim :— Qpm r Qsttekm *>jfu>u>nvr u>jsf<aru> <?s\'»$cb>s g)u.sms swims Quifim* 
ul.su> QsimsSaasi. 

jfsunpdsQpNvuitmm :—(pjsQstmm isjfimst r«r fi*n§gfmu> jsms QpjMt&m. 

HFQppmirmm Qf-m Qjpirttrm jfftss SQsStLirm sasuump npfeShum. 

UpdsgePujiraim :— Qfijhs^/ruuL-iT^ Q tup/bump <y> ?*>**$ sr 
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uev artODU) Qptfi&irtim :—tym Q*nearar eSpQp^ */r«r<$ u>. jfetwujttmm Qfp* 0 #rerii 
£/®€B)u> fiiAl hvQtusareSm^ 

*r*irQptfimir*i6Br:—tfiuLuiDp ; 4^151 me iflmsuump, 

s*1m>(t/)ip&iiTBuGBr ;—(y>«r Qtuempfi. 

g)afl Qmpjpm r uppmrth ^eo#u Quturi ; ®«#tSL.<gp©uj «0fl04LLC«wa>*ru> ptormn^ 

eureir tcjpmQtmjp QutupiruSpjpi. ueu G^jflpQib tLifts snseyngpiu: uu t_«v m..drQi* 

iSpjpeMrgpih (ppsysQmevnirth ®pgp*rQ*r L$pppevirfpii> mrm Qpsgfiftinkpm*p . 

#a>ei 9 eDtf eiorufi & 6 vQhvenrp ftm*mu\na>i—p/pnpwtip Qupp Quiuk, 

4im$GQiL)aRgpiui @®smsQujaflgp/ib £)c.ieo.« QujegRgp Qu>irs@ii ; ^mSgpmmuui 

<eti$$Gj(}/ftrHou (SutrrrppcuiTijo ,tp QutunnuSpjpi ; ^Usmsuurs Aimt-jjb ^(A) 4 omQil/«w jt> 

QuujffiruSpjpt ; sS^msQSeou ismr jjg)L-.sa>sujir p Q*a>p§&asj gjusens Queer jp QuupiruVp.ip. 

Mp4. sjfi&p QuP&tb ft€B>*mujujmi-0jfTpm*p mp4, ms Qwmr w QuupneSpjp," 

Mulavu is of seven kinds:—Ahamulavu. Ahapuramulavu, Piirumulavu, 
Purappuramulavu, Pannamai Mulavu, Non-Mulavu and Kalai Mulavu. Ol the^. 

Ahamulavu comprises the best instruments sueli as Madhalain, Sallika. 
Idakai, Karadikai, Pcrikai, Padagam and Kudamula. 

Ahapurakaruvi :—I he middling class of instillments such a** Thauummi. 
Thakkai and Thakunicham. 

Pura mulavu: —The inferior kinds of Knnaparai. 

Putakaruvi :—Instrumenis like Neythaiparai not mentioned In hu. 

Vannamai Mulavu :—The four kinds of Veera Mulavu mentioned 1 clou 
namely, Murasu, Nisalam. Thudumai and Thimilai. 

Non Mulavu :—This i‘. Nal Parai indicating the Naligais <1 the day. 

Kalai Mulavu :—The same as the Thudi referred to in the Snot ram 

Madhalam is derived from MatlJ/u. the sound made by the in trumenl and 
ThalnM which means hast- the basis of all instruments. As it is used in all dances and 
as all songs and Mulavus are derived from this it is also called Naumu^ham, the four- 
faced. 

Salligai is so called from the sound it makes. I lie words Avatt/i. Kudu la i 
and hiakai mean the same. It is called Avan/i because it is covered with the skin ol 
the Ah or the Core. As its shape is like that of a gourd it is called kudukai ; as it is 
chieily worked on the left side by the left hand it is called Idakai (left hand). 

Karadigai is so called because it makes the noise of the hear or karadi- 

The above lines show there were seven kinds of Mulavu or perc ussion instru¬ 
ments. These are (1) Ahamulavu (2) Ahapuramulavu (3) Puramulavu (4) Purappura- 
mulavu (5) Punnamai Mulavu (6) Non Mulavu and (7) Kalaimulavu. We must under¬ 
stood these were constructed and used so as to suit the four kinds of soil—Palai. 
Marutham. Kurinji and Neythal — the three divisions of the day Morning, Night and 
Neon, the different kinds of Kasams indicating victory, courage, pleasure and pain, and 
the different kinds of dancing. 
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5, The Thalam in use in South India. 

Silappadikaram, Aranketukathai p. 73. 

The word Pam implies Thalam. 

44 Garold LD6S)aiM>i) fiffag wen&j 
GiamlL-u u|OJBriTuufi) urrenP wrrgiL,” 

crdr&jnrseSm. 

jg)*D *1 Mfifionou Quujfttm ; Q*f£l® mfifiooo ; fifip<& * ; 

j^od# 90 LDirj0mf ; Jffip® w ; &*<$ ®*«*® ; fifip($i^, a- ; &**0 

ttnjfimt ; fiffip® **t-*y, erarsQsirmrs. 

These are the names of the Matthiras. Kotu is half Matthira and its sign a. 
Asai means a full Matthira and its symbol ot. T/iookit means two Matthiras and its 
symbol a. Alavu is three Matthiras, its symbol being 

The function of each of these is given in the following stanza 

44 aairiu GamlCt- Guj air ma&tfGw 
iqairfli snr*G* wotGoj wrrwpii ” 

amyonseSlmr. Qfiupflm Qfimfldo aigiDtrjpi : 

Qsir lLl.it mtfr fKP*<Sfi*> ; pmeujiTe.fj fitirdQ aapfiio\ jnssiraifi fitrs&fi 0*<&fi™ ; 
jfmmiirmifj ftrdQtar GfiQo Qpmjpt uxrfi&w >0 Ou^uwr.j ih gi^fiQ^arsQsirmrs. 

jfmjr uttrjfimniLjtBu—LLi vsfiirmrQpfiMrsu ufi&jpi u>rrfif)mO'iiCB>L-tu utrovfiQwirfmr J&m* 
Q*tt*rm mrpufiQfiiTQ fi*M(tpu> nps*-fi & pQthvu \ +P* uuLi-QuMumyth ctlLl-bt u*Ll.Qimu<* 
e/u> fiirmrQ*itriflujQ6oc&rum*iu), fierflStou QajiTfftujQevtorufBr^ib, par/ d*bt uireuH&fiwirs amt *^fif>'J unmti 
uS&ssQt-ifi ufiQ®® uirt*HgSsjbuiis&u> Qfifimr*>t- mro dfifiMuSmojih Jisss^fifip&ifluj Q+ms. 

0 s&Qtomufi Qfifitrmus&ficor my$v@u> QfitjfSQ, 0 ^Hfi 0 *( 9 > Q**dfi 

jprsQ, &munfi 0 *<§> *tfi*pjpa*' 3 , QnQkftiQsaruuLlu. ay jrsQs&Quxirs ; 

Kottu means pressing the sound, Asai means making it rise. Thooku means 
lifting it up and Alavu means holding it on for the time of three Matthiras. 

The forty-one kinds of Thalams commencing from Ekathalam with half a 
Matthira up to Parvatilochanam with 1 6 Matthiras belong to Purakootu. Aran Mattam 
Ettan mattam, Thalavorial, Thaninilai vorial, the eleven kinds of Pani beginning from 
the first to the Eighth Kootu Pani, Muthal Nadai and Varam belong to Aha Kootu. 

Thooku implies the seven kindsSenthooku, Mathalithooku, Thunibut- 
thooku, Kovilthooku, Nivaputthooku, Kalaltooku and Nedunthooku. 

44 9$#IT Gfflfcfiff* £<$£* Lfijfcu 
(tprlrt fiisBBPq n»rrjp#(T GsrruS 
fco©Jn ifisuuGu wiU#iT apnGcu 
Gw^ipAi Gfl»Gii>mr& Gaduo®ii q«uaiit " 

a or soSer, 

mj^tu Qgfldoar Qmmrujp Qpp Q+rmwumli- +-fifiv* uftlOti firmtQp* 0 *&k fi**£p 

«uf«r Qgfim wu i/om-w j/si*Lfi0i* npsMLfi0Qfifi*in9*r*i QummP 

... ___ ; _ — _ _ 
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“ *j9.uj implies a combination of Koothu, Song. Thalam, Thooku, 

Ahakoottu and Purakoothu. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai P. 9. 

“ mitiiQiu . QsijfiQujmuf! jfuuy. Sstpip «. 0 i«er 0 A> tuirtpuuirL.fiiu>, gpiPm* 

N* starL-uutTL-jgth Qtaxuifj 9L.d9mpui^ QstlQunrtsQS Q**8 QsfdrmirSpsp pmr&mu* 
■uaw**# sjrarppvp QfjrmrQss md>t^(g)OiL<tarp m* jp!' 

itvBu .implies that the master should be an expert in re¬ 

producing in the Yal the recognised songs, to the harmonious combination of the^kulal 
and the human voice, so as to charm the audience with his music and he must also be 
able to use the percussion instruments to suit the whole combination. 

We see from the above extracts that in ancient times the forty one different 
Thalams from Ekathalam with half the Matthira up toParvatilochanam with 16 Matthiras 
were in use so as to suit Keethangam, Nirutthangam and Upangam and that the 108 
kinds of Thalams taught by sage Ahatya to Raja Sckara Pandya were used in Gheetams 
and Dancing. To those accustomed only to Ekathalam these will appear like the 
capers of a mad man! The angams of Thalams, their Prastharas and their, Chollu- 
kattus prove the pre-eminent state of South Indian music. The best of South Indian 
music can only be seen in Pallavis and dancing and not in mere verbal explanation or 
singing. The art of Abinayam was advanced proportionately to this superior art of 
Thalam. 

6 . The system of Alati or Raga Alapanam. 

We are all acquainted with what is called Alati or Alapanam. The following 
extracts show some of the divisions of it as well as the letters which are generally 
emphasised in an Alapanam. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai p. 85. 

The following shows how Alati is made. 

gp&fl ^mjpfuiruur jihwit ppjQm p&. 

“ u>6f 7^0 C@p(S|p oSnojti 

uftgifc g^GcBTif-w umP^®—ita<Pcurr£ 

unGauGir fonenfifi 
CanAoPdr cuon* M 

(pppuwQ At-im qd+tfid® uuijusiftj) uwififo Qppm^Bvu 

nrptftomp Qpwffim) Q^iSL-d^d QtiuiuuuQi*. jfmmi 

jfdm uwrifmQtumrjpi Qutuk Quptu>. jfdmdQ vQfmni QpQptyp*. utrttmdQvywtnu Q*tlQt-<yjsr. 

a»A« uiitw *.*#*-«**(*&. Qpm&Qmwjpt* Qp<g> 

Qmmjpnk uiru.uuQti. Q mv pwib aiiln -tf. ip 

Luk&mtf Qium <y>mp mmsuuQi*. f^mpjpC sulLia^ fomumtf 

6 pm<gUMurt*p urr1mri{t-*Rs(tfdi. tHk&mtf mwdsuuQi*. 

When the singing commences the sound of * (M) should be commenced. Then 
as the singer proceeds he may use the long sound of it as Ma. The Alapanam is either 
Atchu or Paranai. When it is made with the short M (<*) it is Atchu and when it is 
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made with the long M (uxr) it is Paranai. Atchu generally goes with Thalam and 
Paranai with dancing. Alati proceeds' Thenna, Thena and then both together, Thenna 
Thena. These are of three kinds, Kattnlati, Niravalati-and Punnalati. Of these, 
Kattalati'goes with Atchu, and Niravalati with Paranai. Punnalati will go in 
accordance with the Pun. 

The words “ u&upPQ&pwp* taSjroju>" imply that the singer must 
commence the Nadam with the short sound u> (M) and then proceed to the long sounds. 

It is the custom to commence the Jeevaswaram or Athara Sa with the sound 
M as gamakam and then proceed as Tha-a-a-am or Na-a-a-am or Thanam. It i9 to be 
n< ted ih.it the sound M is taken a? the first sound which proceeds from the genitive 
place of all sound and which is given prominence in Pranava and other Mantrams and 
which is found in Karnatic music even at present. If we again note the rules of the 
li tters that are used in Alati after the commencing sound M, no literature could have 
given such minute details as the rules of Isai Tamil have given. 

44 <5«&T(2?A C6ru_rr 

r£aT(ffjftii)0 leitapnifc pAGamG—ftaonja 
ifafT^piT tfi^fT6OT^/|rT €llf A 

eumfcfi ilutGiasSt psP.” 

htmujp 4 V"tP *<3 £)«rgpu utomQpnftt iui«mr QfimtfijfjQmpjp, <$mw&Ay/Stoii jnbQstri-.fr 

Qmmujp 4 V"JP cr-jv. p(L$jmptz 

pnmim : j)[.£)■-.* 9. QntLQi-ofJmpAfinmm : 4 m. tm. m. q mm*Smm. rtim&HfiQmimuji 
QwLQiuQpjptrQiu ufiQmtL tota/i, s Ajtytb, pAi^QtLm &>mQpQfjfim& ummitr 

1 ojbmp QujQfjfiismr tyirjfld® vauQuty* «.,®, gp cum* QuwjuSj»mrgjib udtaSmu mfkpWfr 

; pimSmu 0i£j}4§if £gi. ASjrvmj 1 * Qu*i. jfrmmmih &iwpirgA 
QpirumB 4H*jfivutri)U iSmmflmm Qiumjptu umrQmrmpnh Quiuwrth, 

Here he gives another rule as regards Alati. Five short sounds, 
and 9 (a, i, u, e and o) and give long sounds 4, *, «*, m and 9 (Ah ee, 00, eh and oh) 
are to be used in Alati. Among the 18 consonants only three, namely Ma, Na and 
Tha (u, «,#) are allowed here. Of these three consonants Ma belong to Suttham, 
Na to Saralakam and Tiia to Tamil. Variations may also occur* So .Nadam which 
commences from the genitive organ becomes Alati and then is called Isai and Pun. 

The above extracts show that only n sounds are allowed in Alati, namely 
long short and five vowels (ji, f>. a., m and 9) and three consonants '(is,• and#). 
Others are forbidden. ■» We know that at the present day that'the end sounds ol words 
which ure sung are always either the long or the short vowels given above and that 
the indication of the Rugam is made by the sounds only, that Sarali Varisai is generally 
practised with these sounds and that in Raga Alapanams we use the pathams #i, *1 b 
and When Thanam*is played .in Madhymakalam we use the sounds Thanam, 
Tha-a-a-na-n-tt-m-m-m. The fact that only 3 consonants are allowed in Alati as well 
as the sootram " M&tAp vhpird #AQ*f0 ««lrcf«ir" prove without doubt that the rules 
of ancient Isai Tamil used many thousands of years ago are still being used in 
Karnatic music. 
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M uirCam u&nrji rfanaGiurir^iT uqotGqw affair 
Gincumr Gu^iB^iroBr Gu}L_i_rT6Q)io—ufTom 
GojG ppm dP^ 60 fT q 9 0ir>iToor^ii) udaoriPu 
uG^^GDioujfTfp u«farGaar^TiDi^u(TiT v 

u«u jfrL'/butrssQL.(jm iQjrjm/f QmsQu-tbr& QuujB irth. Qu^ipirm Qi i*dqL 

00 u> Qifi&HusQtrL-L-irput uaitagHuuQjptMtTip u«a*Q«sy «h p Quujfirn9jbjp' QuQiiptcar Q%c^Lu.9^im ! 
Qir^mtb L&L-jpih /» tri($u> Qps@u » o..0(&a> u^gpib ^tevay QmmiNmm. QifttBMJsQmilu.wm/m : 

vQjfiv, uQjjmi, vtSpeo, sibiSpib, qiq l«ulo, 5*1$, ^/r«0 «t«va9c®*j." 

/.svt/ is so called because it lias to bi* harmoniously joined with many 
/*///* is so called (u«r=:make) because it is the combined result of the eight organs of 
voice production as well as of the eight-different kinds of adjustment of these chords. 
The eight organs of voice production are, the chest, the throat, the tongue, the nostrils, 
the top portion of the mouth, the lips, the teeth and the head. The eight functions 
formed by the adjustment of the above are, Kaduthal, Paduthnl, Nalythal, Kumbitham, 
Kudilam, Oli, Ooruttu, Thakku. 

Silappadikara Aroompathavoorai p 8, 

md9tfijfitlL.m0 1 «*»#«uir utiSmji uu. mmijQ0drufi g)«D#uLf«u 
umr*ftmumn Qpmpm w/d (pupa/d* timpmjib Qmptjtb BpmujA a*9 

o/ih QtuSl^ib fLDfpth mmirumpyth itmuMjQtamgpnh u0Q&q uitq uirHtiQ&ioJiji jfmik j\mm 
0irmr iftoi 9 m mu0 mmfi0 Spik 0dr Qptr+pmids «a <«0 Qtu+pur*. 

The music master must be able to understand the hidden meaning of the 
author and must be able to determine the principle of Alati of the poet by the eleven 
kinds of songs and must be able to reproduce the beauty of the Thalam, Alati etc. of 
the poet by his own clever exposition. 

The above rules of Alati show that there were two kinds of it, one with the 
short sound and the other with the long one, respectively called Atchu and Paranai. 
Atchu is Alati with the short sound Jr with Thalam, whereas Paranai is Alati with 
long sound and goes with dancing. The former of these is called Kntfalathi and the 
latter Niravalathi. He says both the long and the short sounds may be combined and 
sung Thenna and Thenu. 1’annalati is closely associated with the Putt and sung 
sweetly so as to bring out the idea in it and the exposition thereof is made very clear 
with the help of the eight Perunthanami and the eight Kiriyais given above. 

Some important points as regards singing to the accompaniment of the Yalare 
alao given here just aa rules for Alapanam are laid down. The chief points to be 
remembered in connection with Alapnnam are, the Ragam should be selected so as to 
suit the Seer, Adi, and theaubslance of the/MAjchosen from Venpah.Asiriappah, Kalippah 
or Vanchipah; the Swarams in Aroganam and Avuroganam for the said ragam should 
then be determined ; of these the perfect and the imperfect Swarams and their relation 
should be made out; the distribution ot these Swarams in the three Sthayis—bard, 
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soft and middling—should then be decided and then the special charm of the different 
Swarams. The words op?™, Qp&pmna and q/u seem to imply th$ commencing Swa¬ 
rams, the order of Swarams and the end Swarams of the four kinds of Puns derived 
from the four^kinds of Yal. The words iBmpey and seem to imply Swarams with 

even number of Alagus as four or odd number of Alagus like three. 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari Aroompathavoorai p, 29. 

“ oSefTlPuUOT U€SSroiiP^Q)IT UfTOTTfl,” 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari, Aroompathavoorai p. 191. 

M Brt&miJiT «S*€tTiP ^iLlhtW 

Jayankondan, the Prince of Poets, says that the Vilaripun referred to was 
sung by those who were in a merciful mood. This shows that the different kinds of 
puns derived from the Yals were sung to suit the different rasams. When Swarams 
change the ideas also change. The ancient Tamilians strictly adhered to Thalam in 
singing Ragas, but it is now very rare. But the custom is found at the present day 
only among those who play the Nagasuram. 

Again one who composes Pa/is must be able, he says, to insert the particular 
sound out of the seven sounds (Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia & Ni) on which the Thalam falls 
into a composition of his own or existing pahs. We find at the modern day that many 
Annavis, dancing masters and Nattuvans have followed this principle in their Vara- 
nams, Thanams and Chitta Swarams. Others have copied them. 

The above Sootrams distinctly show that the ancient Tamilians were experts 
in Alati or Raga Alapanam and that they had very minute rules on the same. This 
shows the extensiveness of the ancient system of Alati and the existence of 12000 
Ragas to suit the different ideas of the singer. We hnd that even as 200 years ago 
musical experts were able to give the exposition of a ragam for ten consecutive 
days and even more. On the face of this some socalled Vidwans who are able to sing 
a few Keertanams only (and that with a good deal of desikam) and who are completely 
ignorant of the system of Alapanam deny completely the existence of Alapanam in 
ancient days and say that the system was in practice only 40 or 50 years ago. This 
only shows their crass ignorance of composing ragas out of given Swarams and their 
Prastharam. 






The Regu need In the TuiH Country In indent daye. 


III. TIB IUIBER OF RA6AS USED IK THE 4HCIEKT TAMIL COUITRY. 

We have now dealt with the Sruti system of the ancient Tamil country, the 
four kinds of Yal, the four jathis derived from these yals, the 212 puns derived from the 
16 puns the Yals (instruments) used in singing them, the minute gamakams of these 
instruments, Abinayam or gestures, Thalam and Alati or Raga Alapanam. It is clear 
that the Tamilians who were well acquainted with all Sciences connected with music 
used a very large number of Ragas. As we have been unable to obtain the full work 
treating on Isai Tamil we have just gathered together a tew important points scattered 
here and there. 

1. The Ragas used in the Tamil Country in Ancient days. 

The following extracts prove the existence of 11901 Isais in ancient times. 
Sillappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 89 

“ jfreosQujfirufj tnuumt— miirgttnjrdsuuilL- ujHQQsinSffjjpjQfirtirmrirn&ajjpjQfirmf 

The number of Isais in ancient times seems to be 11991. 

M «_u9(5u9(t Gujojojctt 6i|45>ii0£«>6ui> urroPgsi 
(jpi-jpifi ueftoto* GvtfL-QP u 

tyGeutf Guiu ph . 

G^ndorG LSefeu- uorasf umi9(r» 

G«new l_«h iPajjp^v GarrfcnajwGfivrm *L.C«r. n 

The above lines seem to indicate the existence of 11,991 ancient Isais. Fur¬ 
ther calculations show that there were 12000 in all. As some of the lines relating to the 
calculations are missing in the stanza we cannot be definite about it. As the 12000 are 
said to be Isais ths 103 puns should be the mother Ragas. But if the mother Ragas 
are fixed to be 103 the Jannya Ragas should certainly be more then 12000. We should 
not imagine that this number is an exaggeration. Just as we have Aroganams and 
Avaroganams for 1000 Ragas at the present day books, we can certainly imagine the 
existence of 12000 in ancient times. Just as musicians of the modern day are acquain¬ 
ted with, say, a too Ragas out of the 1000, and with only 10 specially out of the too, so 
it is not beyond the limits of probability to suppose that there existed 12000 Ragas at 
first, afterwards it became 6000 and then reduced to a 1000. The ages of men in the 
ancient days and the amsams of musical instruments have gradually declined. So it 
is not surprising that this also should follow the general decline. It is traditionally 
said that there was a work called *• Gouri katagam’’ treating about the 12000 Ragas 
derived according to the system of seven Palais from the twelve, and another called 
11 Hanumath Katagam" dealing with 6000 Ragas derived in the same way, and another 
known as 41 Vyasakatagam" dealing with only 1000 of those Ragas. Just as 12000 
became 6000 and afterwards 1000, many of the important amsams of music have 
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gradually declined and disappeared altogether. From what is given in Silappadikaram 
we can be sure that they disappeared altogether. 

As the superior and extensive systems of the first Ooli gradually declined in 
the later period there is now a contradiction between the science of music and what is 
actually practised. However, later writers only copied what had gone before, and still 
later writers committed to writing what they actually knew only. Thus in course of 
time the once eminent music deteriorated just as 41 the wooden pestle by constant use 
dwindled into a handle for the chisel.” It was only at this stage the “ Bharatam " of 
Bharata and the “ Sangeeta Ratnakaram ’’ of Sarnga Dev appeared on the scene. Many 
later works seem to have been written with “ Ratnakaram " as the basis. This truth is 
clearly seen from Silappadikaram. Different writers have given different views without 
knowing this ancient truth and the mystery of modern practice. Many of the rules of 
Karnatic Music are still a mystery. 

We shall see later on that the Raga Alapanam and Prastharam was quite in 
proportion to the eminence they had attained in Srutis and Swarams. 

All these facts presuppose the existence of an infinite number of Puns. We 
have noted a few important points already about the generation of the four Yals from 
Vattapalaii their Swarams, the four Jathis derived from each of the Yals and the 
Swarams pertaining to them. 

Where he makes mention of the number of the puns he says that there were 
103 puns in all (91 + 12) derived from the twelve palais. But he does not give parti¬ 
culars. However we have a Sootram of the sage Pingala who was nearly a contempo¬ 
rary of his. This Sootram from Pingalandai Nigandu, No. 280, which says “ umrgp 
Quqp Qpargv fdpguu” enables us to conclude that many Ragas generate from each of the 
Yals. Its meaning is from each of the four Yals seven palais are derived as well as 
the 21 Ragas used in ancient times, with imperfect number of Swarams, such as six 
(pun Iyal), five (Thiram) and four (Thirathiram). The names of the 103 puns derived 
from the four kinds of Yal of his time—Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and Sevvali—are as 
below* 

a. The Names of the 103 Puns. 

Pingala Nigandu P. 170, 171. 

1376 . mrAiMMu utmmfi «nr Qutuit. 

unfco cu^Cujar 

IMT&OOT)* UJfTpfT ftffjpCuQlh UGfcrCoW. 

(«-*•) jtriommsu umrmdim Qutut--uirtov, ugftb, Q*4/miyS- 

The names of the four kinds of Puns are:—Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and 

Sevvali. 

1376 . fi » fit* Quujk. 

jura* Qftii^rp (jpffliuLii gmi&iftfS 1 
ujrwr tonifcsiu) uirto)ujiT{p£ fipQm, 
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uir1*nuirtj)j fipjfitk Quu.ir — jfjrrsua, (J*nfipw t a_j*uq, QjnwstS, ^#rcgr. 

The names of the Thirams of the Palai Yal are r—Aragam, Nerthiram, Oorupu, 
Kurungali, Asan. 

1377 . Quiuir. 

€0 )isqj6Tti4i amfepirmh u(Bu*8w u^CcrmCB 
emSiruqu u0*p iDffpim# Gafc$<p 
u 9 dl€U 6 B>* Gojlldlil $pC 65 r. 

(®-«) Quiuir —flosMTii), &riptr;ih, u(£u>t k, u^ar, jfn9iruLi % u^stgib, Jff!pg* 

Qfifipih. 

The names of the Thirams of the Kurinji Yal are:—Naivalam, Ghandaram, 
Padumalai, Marul r Ayirpu, Panjuram, Aratu, Chenthiram. 

1378. logpvnpjjSjDjfiir Quiuir. 

I&qSiTGuG^ S1 I0# GfflLI $Tp IMTttlg 
UJ(T|pa»^ GUftkfitp $0)($l£. 

(g)-«r.) LDQpujtTpjQuiuir — mJiii, «,® 0 . eugrfi, QsujJSput. 

The names of the Thirams of the Marutha Yal are Navir, Vailugu, Vanchi, 
Seythiram. 

1379. Q*at*itflujirj jCw* Quujn. 

Gtnfijp'.b Guo it $£>£5 (tpcu&oGiogw 
Gaajajip 'hcvunip^ fipQen, 

($-*r ) Q&M&iLflnitTypp (jJjvpfijvor Quiuir • (Jtrbn Quiuir j$i pu>, a-n^nifi, (j/nvleo. 

The names ol the Thirams of the Sevvali Yal are :• Nerthiram, Peyarthiram, 
Sathari, Mullai. 

1380. Qugibuaaraahdr miao*. 

ff(P(5 U68BTQSS] (tiD.ip(lp6W(tt fipGQl 
LDfT^6ST HjQHsSsfrei) IlS'OJplDJll UfT&UUJfTlp 
Gai&UQOT L-^iorTip ua\ft ix>($£tunij> 

C^eu £ti6fP 

ana grra iSeupioiLl g^Q&uirip 
arriu CeuetTir G&n&o^ 

Gadjsu$ GiLsnwefl 6 ijita0 
uSgd&ju 0 ®(Dith Gu^ibufifar 

( $-m .) Qu(ffkimnaRm *ms -utrlnujrifi, G#*^/, utaaru^un^, Qumfi, i*Qptu*ffi, Qpmpnfi, 
SyujIwmfrMib, rttrmgtmw, Qfl&Qiutp, 4**^, ^iruQmtr^QsreuwS, 9mmgrrsu>, Q *4 mtffi, 
Qumr***R, 9trsu>, +*f). 4< 16. 

The different kinds of the Perum Pun are 

Palai Yal, Chenthu, Mandaliyal, Bowri, Marutha Yal, Devathali, Nirupa- 
thunga Ragam, Nagaragam, Kurinji Yal, Asari, Sayavelarkolli, Kinnaragam, Sevvali, 
Mousali, Sriragam and Sandhi, i6in al). 
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1381. utrtoiutppflpm mmsaSm Qutuir. 

£ft& HIT ft lAli>0IT6lP UfT65)L_ 

[DGGttpeo Gihh 0 p\b GJjmi#- 
GuAli QjnMQ. ffirojfi u0ftLoih 

^hhl-id CftiUflffiTftii 

ClDft U(Tft(T» 2Jftft HITftftl 

GftrrwoS 1 eujjm^. &nn>^nxab #*>666119. 

G^ftdft #lP *<$0 ftlTlfe^fTff mhlBGDGD 
u 9 <$UftjlD unfa) iLMLppflp Glfl66TU, 

un%soujirtfijpipj£jm G/msuSm Quluit — itili-utreai-. pnWluntmi-, uwir/pw, Gmk 

fi/pui, tjjrirqQuifluj+ipirtg., ^itujiH, u^uii, 4 H(if® 0 , 0<g)Q, Getruaffirsib, Quo* 

fftrsib, £is*B(r&iii, Qsrr^^euaru^, anifptnnb, Qatar 19., Gj&trsQifi, a^fiairif0irpib. {[« 20 . 
The names of the Thirams of the Palaiyal are:—Nattapadai. Andalipadai, 
Andi, Mandal, Nerthiram, Varadi, Periyavaradi, Sayari. Panchamam. Thiradam, 
Alungu, Thanasi, Somaragam, Meharagam, Thekkaragam, Kollivaradi, Gandharam, 
Sikandi, Desakiri, Sruti Gandharam, 20 in all. 

1382 . (SjSQsfiiL'iiifijfipGBr venauSor Quluit. 

IBlLi— UfT 60 )l— UJ(h £fT6ffl LOCUftlP 
6 > 9 u 0 # ftfTIB£rTff0 G# GftGTTI^. 

#Aj 0 u0ftmJj 

GLQft HfTftft $$<0$ Ca^noP 
ftp®# GfteaeLMTQswii uitcol. giTSjiBiftgaft 
(BIT* LC^efTU^lB £ftft UlTftLO 
$QJS$ILI aJHITl^ mp €$li>£6tT 

HiPibit wtujotP ielIl. una 
iflmrmftilP fi$OJIT|pft < 8 $®$ U 03 LOli 

£** <$&)$ ftlTClIftft £00# 

0 J(TH)IB 6 ff)^ GaJ 6 BTQ 965 )QJ (tpuu£ 0 ff 656 T(Bf£l 
£ 00 # OJIT^^p IDITftft < 9 nJD) 6 lNT. 

(£)-*’.) (XjBgfiiuiT 100Jfjpair AimsaSm Quujri — istlL-unmu-, jf* 0 irafi t irtvsifi, eSu<gQ, MtifirriA, 
Qsmt0, Q-0<u6iH t u0*ju>, up* U0*ira), QtLSjtTMs 0/00$, Gs0ttafi % 0^00, 
Qsmrvrrs&tb, uirmtyirfniisinrsib, itirstb, u($m t upii0s&irirsib, fimtSiumipirt^, Qpflirij 
fi 9ii0mib t 0fjB0fiff u®*unh, 0i&ifiS($**<fi t ittrsirujsuH, mtLi-jrirsii, twuuQA, 

<aStuir(fim<sfiGfi' u 0**ii, 0*s&fi, 32 . 

The names of the Thirams of the Kurinji Yal areNattapadai, Andali ( 
Malahari» Vipanji, Gandharam, Cherundi, Koudi, Oodayakiri, Panchuram, Palam, 
Panchuram.'Meha Raga Kurinji, Kedali, Kurinji, Gouvanam, Padai,Soorthunga Ragam, 
Nagam, Marul, Palandakaragam, Thivvyavaradi, Muthirntha Vindalam, Anudra Pancha¬ 
mam, Thamilkuchari. Arutpuri, 'Narayani, Natta Ragam, Ramakiri. Vyalakurinji, 
Panchamam, Thakannadi, Savaga Kurinji, Anandai—32 in ail. 


The Nunes of the 103 Puns. 
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1383. uQyHutrppfipm mmsiSar Quujk . 

£*(?*# Gansu ©5 iurnPiu $33$ 

isrT«C^fT65P afT^nafl u9is^6trii, ^uSipGfiucniTGaiTeuoS 1 

AITIS^mriH drulTlii^ U0JLDID urraa^ 

U^ffLO mn^jiw* gcraiii 
G*€fT#a® lanicrr^ 3rrij& afTiw&oio 
6T65ra9pD«i u$g)in m<5£iLinip£ ^pCser. 

(®-« r .) u>Qi)fiLitrjftjfi/D 6 Br &QD 3 ti$m Quturr— psQs ir? f QsneoeSI, tnsQpnaR, .tirjaifl, 

ifiQm&rirQsir (*■<,*$, snipirjnb, Sl.it s js unssifl, p/f 0 *r u^stcih, icir fiis 

f*su). QsmrQsii, &sffLDfju>, srpeo, ^irvjQunb. ^<c ]6. 

The names of the Thiram o| Marutha Val are .— 

Thakesi. Kolli, Aryakuchari, Nagadoni, Sathali. indalam. Tamil Velarkolli, 
Gandharam, Koorntha Panehamam, Pakali, Thalthaln Panchamam. Mathunga Kagam, 
Kousikam. Seekamaram, Saral, Sangimam—16 in all. 

1384. Q&M>if)ujnpj£ip68r&GD&Q$m Qutuir .— 

grpaferif. uumPin GeucfTiT G&rreu.^ 

^62Jiiarr0 # u$ujib 60 )£ uj n\pufi>%i a»rT6^ 

GafT6WT68)U*^(P IcuesP UJfT65)LQ ^n€VTIt 
UrTQRjP ^flLLT) pnGSDt (tpty&V 
8 fT£fT(P 6B)Uff6«i SIT®# GiLISJT 6 j 9 qJ) 6 U 
u£@j) 1D0 Gjajaj^? uurupp^p Giogbtu. 

Q&mMiiflujirijpj£}per s/tnsiSar Quoj* —^«X?Mr(f Qsnbvuti, *&+**<$&, jfruimj, 

u.jtjfiufiii'iireif), Qs*mrmL.sQiR , 9mi*efl } il** du> ( #f•r/f, uirtati. nmlli~ih, #fjp, QPflufw, 
swptrfl, «e>ug&)j>. sn^iri, 16. 

I he names of the Thiran of the Sevvali Yal are:—Kurandi, Aryavelarkolli. 
Thanukanji. Iyanthai. Yalpathangali. Kondaikiri, Seevani. Yamai. Salar, Pani, Nattam, 
Thanu, Mullai, Sathari, Mhairavam. Kanji—16 in all. 

1385. Qmuk .— * 

£rrjru u€wri9-gxi gdlul|«t sit^# 

u(3m& sSwcugffjpiD gpona ^jp£0€nr. 

(ft-**.) utfigntfipjpf* Qutui — finuumrtipu>, mu^msir^9, uVufa §ih&>m*u> jrpj&m* 
mmsuuQ t*. 


The names of the other Thirams are 

Tharapandiram, Payulkanji, and Padumalai. These three are of 103 kinds* 
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The list -of the 103 puns used in Pingslandai. 

Of these 16 belong to Perumpun. These are:— 


( 1 ) Palai Yal. 

( 8 ) Chendu. 

(S) Mandali Yal. 

(4) Pour}- 

( 5 ) Marutha Yal. 


( 1 ) Thakaragam. 

( 8 ) Anthalipadai. 
( 8 ) Andi. 

(4) Mandal. 

(a) Nerthiram. 


( 1 ) Thakesi. 

( 8 ) Kolli. 

( 8 ) Aryakutcheri. 

(4) Nagadoni. 


( 6 ) Devathali. 

(7) Nirupathunga Ragam. 

( 8 ) Nagaragam. 

(9) KurinjiYal. 

(10) Asari. 


( 11 ) Sayavelar Kelli. 
(18) Kinna Ragam. 
(IS) Sewali. 

(14) . Mousali. 

(15) Seeragam. 

(16) Sandi. 


20 Bstoaf ts Palai Yal Thins 

(6) Varadi. (11) Alungu. 

(7) Periya Varadi. (12) Thanasi. 

(8) Sayari. (18) Somaraga 

( 9 ) Panchamam. ( 14 ) Megaragai 

(10) Thiradam. xl5) Thukarag 


(11) Alungu. 

(18) Thanasi. 

(18) Somaragam. 

(14) Megaragam 

(15) Thukaragam. 


(16) Kollivaradi. 

(17) Gandharam. 

(18) Sikandi. 

(19) Thesakiri. 

(30) Srutigandharam. 


16 Bslsag ts Marstha.Yal TMma. 


(5) Sathali. (9) Koorntha Pancha-(18) Keusikam. 

mam. 

(6) Indatam. (10) Pakali. (14) Seekamaram. 

(7) Tamil Velarkolli.(lT) Thatthala (15) Saral. 

Panchamam. 

(8) Gandharam. (18) Mathungaragam. (16) Sangimam. 


(1) Nattapadai. 

(9) Andali. 

(8) Malahari. 

(4) Vipanji. 

(5) Gandharam. 

(6) Cherunthi. 

(7) Koudi. 

!! 0) Oodayagiri. 

8) Panchuram 
10) Palam Panchuram. 
11) Meba Rags Kurinji. 


(1) Kurandi. 
(8) Arya Veh 


32 Bsloag ts KariaJI Yal Thlraa. 

1(19) Kethali. 

|(l3) Kurinji. 
j(l4) Kouvanam. 

(15) Padai. 

(16) Soorthungaragam. 

(17) Nagam. 

Kl8) Marul. 

Kl9) Palamthakaragam. 

(90) Thivya Varadi. 

(91) Muthirntha Vindalam. 
|(99) Anudra Panchamam. 

16 Bsleaf.ta SsmU Yal Thins. 


[8) Arya VelarkoIIi. 
8 ) Tbanukapji. 

[4) Iyandaf. 


(5) Yal Pathangali. 

(6) Kondaikiri. 

(7) Seevani.. 

(8) Yamai.. 


(9) Salar. 

(10) Pani. 

(11) Nattam. 
(19) Thanu. 


(1) Tharapandiram. 


8 Brisag.ts sthwTMnms. 

| (8) Payulkanji. 


(98) Tamil'Kutchari. 

(94) Arul Puri. 

(95) Narayani. 

(86) Nataragam. 

(37) Ramakiri. 

(98) Viyalakurinji. 
(89) Panchamam. 
(30) Thakanathi. 

(81) Savaka Kurinji. 
(89) Andndei. 


(18) Mullai. 

(l4) Sathari.' 

(l6) Bhairayam. 
(16) Kai^jL 


(9) Psdusmhu. 
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3. The Pune used in Theverem. 


1 . 

Pun Gandhanun. 

9* 

Pun Kurinji. 1 

1 17. Pun Nate Ragam. 

2 . 

M 

Kolli. 

10 . 


Natapadai. 

18. 

h 

Stvyaii. 

8 . 

II 

Pyanthai Gandharaxn. 

11 . 

it 

Thakeai. 

19. 

>1 

Gandhara Pancha- 

4- 

If 

Sathari. 

11 

fi 

Vyala Kurinji. 

80. 

n 

Kousikam. (mam. 

5. 

•I 

Palamthaka Ragam. 

18. 

11 

Iniruviragam. 

91. 

i» 

Pancbamam. 

6 . 

l» 

Palmpanchuram. 

14. 


Mebaraga Kurinji. 

31 

H 

Puraneermai. 

7. 

II 

Indalam. 

15. 

«• 

Yal Mun. 

93. 

ti 

Kolli Kouvanam. 

8 . 

II 

Seekamaram. 

16. 

H 

Senthuruthi. 

94. 

ll 

Andali Kurinji 


The Pune mentioned in Thirumuraikande Puranam. 

Thirumur.ik.nd. Puranam p. 5. 

CaitdrarilL. un<BL_4g£ Q^nweGiuLM aili_Jbnuir 

iddraftoeuirp p&pts ms0Qp& atli-ftmunu 

udrfiBupii #4am auustaarfrir gpdrOKnjMT 

(j/ukorAu 0AGad4 OamPecArG aig^dinit. —w§ 

#s»0» aftuirpgl^jn d4ara 
uffsuqep Gumoir «4g|9&# uit«9jr«fcr<l 

t8ipen}0at G*iu£A$ isndrdaftu 

0ind&Lje£4 emai£ldr fxh<R>ufari drcfcn-ADut^pim, —m 

amtpirv undiu lAuiaa^uirdi aili_tai£ 
tukiipam* 4pdr#44 «udr«iL»_ m*00$ 

i9gdfei-ir444 GMta^Q«jiTdrg|44i9«B*4 
amk/pip uQffu^dr aili_Sn#>dr giS&h. —mt 

Qsird>«94$ anaxi444 ao|#a^s4 «muMua>a 

0«r4m9«$m4i unAdti)® ar4t4«DvOM u^no^0p 

Gaird>8M$csP G«Mrdr$4 J4 air^nM Cairdru^iru 

M&aadaMu ipfttaiad Ganck^au Ouirp^^A. -Hnfl) 

ad#*aP4 Gaitdrgdd aada v#4^ifl^di 
dp4^rai ua>£dhpA GandrGgdw Guff|0a9^C 
a4f*£ Ga4«ea«jir4i GeadraMg emli^idh 

94^hM $o4G0«im4OmA ailt-hnun aStymm t0p$t. •■» 

avdm-auma ueaiiGaai «iLuftmi«£ 0mS0pk 

aeihtuaatw* p90p»tlm- 9L* npmpi 

Idk^awGa Hpm0»k d«*n_ffa <tmA0tfmt0m 

Um-pt* iw«4«4 dfdkuja —ed) 
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&.gxPuj siluinr oM G«ird>«Pig 
OcuneueM gidrgp 

GsjmhaMD* u9wdbrL-irAJ vSeKefiensOpn yiGafiu 

GuflaD&un (ttfiS\u0p sirft^rrjnxs \5t00g€iai^mh 9 —«** 

9 &< 3 &* «offc^inr Gnrfjrmtari—fr 

sdr^or AtiblLu uirooi-sg fte9dflna>ffs4p 
gor^ npS*6B>u>i ^rafaruirgsi «»-Uifl6©tf 

Giurrew^** amon^a® GsfTar^AU Cuffp0®fr. —**■ 

a-ppoSonffa gjP®#*G*rr iPir«ferL-rT* aJg£/K8>m£g)u 

uppftu Gaigig^s *6ij#*uLfflp 

mppctfc®* vSneisi\-ii&Sp giueSeDeu u \&m&0ak 

app e$es )9 Gmgn$}&£ ujff«r@6TTiTd> e$$0p&[D0ptn. —m> 

Thevara Poos of ThlrugBaM Sunbaathar. 


1. Natta Padai 

... 8 

Katalai. 

11. Nataragam ... ' ... 

2 Katalai. 

2. Thaka Ragam 

... 7 

ji 

12. Sevvali . 

1 

3. Palamthakuragam 

... 3 

n 

13. Gandhara Panchamam ... 

3 

4. Thakesi . 

... 2 

M 

14. Kolli . 

4 

5. Kurinji . 

... 5 

II 

15. Kousikam... 

2 

6. Vyala Kurinji 

... 6 

1 # 

16. Panchamam . 

1 

7. Meharaga Kurinji 

... 2 

l» 

17. Sathari . 

9 

8. Indalam . 

... 4 

l| 

18. Puraneermai . 

1 

9. Seekamaram 

... 2 


19. Andali . 

1 

10. Pyandai Gandharam 

... 3 

»» 




Thevara 

Pass of Thlntaavakarasa. 


20* Nerisai 2 Katalai. 

j 21- Kurunthugai 1 Katalai. j 22. Thantagam 1 Katalai 


Thevaral Pans of Smdaranioortl. 


23. Indalam . 

... 2 

Katalai.| 31. Natapadai . 

9 Katalai. 

24. Thakaragam 

... 2 

m * 32. Puraneermai . 

9 „ 

25. Nataragam 

... 2 

,. ! S3. Seekamaram . 

1 

26. Kolli ... ~ ... 

... 3 

•i 

34. Kurinji . 

9 h 

27- Palampanchuram 

... 2 

n 

35. Chenthuruthi . 

I ♦» 

28. Thakesi. 

... 6 

., j 36. Kousikam - . 

2 * 

29. Gandharam 

... 2 

... ! 

37. Panchamam . 

1 

30. Gandhara Panchamam 

... 1 

.. I 




The names of the Ragas given above indicate that they have undergone a pro¬ 
cess of change in course of time according to circumstances. Wei find a difference in 
names and numbers of the Kagas given by the sage Pingala und those used in Thevaram. 
We also find that a great number of Ragas mentioned in Sangeeta Ratnakaram of a 
later date are an adaptation of the Puns of the Tamil country. For example, out of the 
31 41 Raganga Ragas 1 ' mentioned by him, 21 are either Ragas of the ancient Tamil country 
or their sub-divisions and even the “ Upanga Bashanga Ragas" are Tamil ones. The 
following list will clearly show it. 











Tbs Ragtags Rafts ■wtlaaag la tbe chapter an Raft Ylv«ka In Saafaeta Eitukirm. 
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4. The Raganga Ragas mentioned in the chapter on Raga Viveka in 


( 1 ) Suddha Sathari. 

( 8 ) Shadjagramam. 

(3) Suddha Kaisikam. 

(4) Pinna Kaisika Madhy- 

mam. 

( 6 ) Pinna thanam. 

( 6 ) Pinna Kaisikam. 

(7) Kouda Kaisika Madhy- 

mam. 

( 8 ) Kouda Panchamam. 

(9) Kouda Kaisikam. 


Sangeeta Ratnakaram. 

( 10 ) Vesara Shadavam. 

( 11 ) Pota. 

( 12 ) Malava Panchamam. 

(13) Rupa Sathari. 

(14) Pammana Panchamam. 

(15) Nartha Ragam Nata 

(16) Shadja Kaisikam. 

(17) Madhyma gramam. 

(18) Malava Kaisikam. 

(19) Suddha Shadavam. 

( 20 ) Pinna Shadjam. 

(31) Daka Kaisikam. 


(21) Pinna Panchamam. 

( 22 ) Panchama Shadavam. 

(23) Daka. 

(24) Indolam. 

(25) Suddha Kaisika 

Madhymam. 

26) Rebaguptam. 

27) Gandhara Panchamam. 

(28) Kakupa. 

(29) Savveeram. 

(30) Suddha Panchamam. 


Tbs Bkashaagas la tbs Jaaaya Rafts. 


( 1 ) Velavali. 


( 1 ) Koundali. 

( 2 ) Thiravidi. 

( 3 ) Dakshana Kutchari. 

( 4 ) Dravida Kutchari. 
( 6 ) Mega Ragam. 


| ( 2 ) Pinjari. 

The Upaagas. 

( 6 ) Soma Ragam. 

(7) Daka Kaisika Dravida 

Bhasha. 

( 8 ) Sathari. 

(9) Gandhari. 

(14) Pallavi. 


• | ( 3 ) Natta. 


( 10 ) Daka Kaishika Vipasha 

Dravida. 

( 11 ) Indala Basha. 

( 12 ) Nirupapatharagam. 

(13) Natta. 


The names of the Tamil Puns found in Ratnakaram. 

( 1 ) Daka Vibasha Devara Varthani. ( 2 ) Malava Kaisika Devara Varthani. 
( 3 ) Pinna Shadja Vibasha Devara Varthani. 


1 . Kamada Bangalam. 

2 . Dravidi. 

8 . Dakshana Kutchari. 

4 . Dravida Kutchari. 

84 * Indalam. 

23. Daka. 

1 . Suddha Sathari. 

13. Rupa Sathari. 

3. Suddha Kousikam. 

4. Pinna Kousika Madhy¬ 

mam. 

6. Pinna Kousikam. 


5 . Suddha Panchamam. 
(Dakshana Bhashangam). 

6 . Daka Kaisikam. 

7 . Dravidi Basha. 

15. Nata Ragam. 

8 . Kouda Panchamam. 

12 . Malava Panchamam. 

14. Pammana Panchamam. 

7 . Kouda Kousika. 
Madhymam. 

9 . Kouda Kousikam. 

16. Shadja Kousikam. 


8 * Mega Ragam. 

9 . Soma Ragam. 
(Dakshanathia 

Bhasha) 

1 21 . Pinna Panchamam. 
j 22 . Panchama Shadasam. 
27. Gandara Panchamam. 

I 30. Suddha Panchamam. 

18. Malava Kousikam. 

25* Suddha Kousika 
Madhymam. 

3 ). Daka Kousikam. 


The above list of Ragas indicates that the 103 Puns are really Ragas according 
to the Sootram by which the 103 puns are made up of 91 and 12 derived from the 12 
Palais. Some of these are Mother Ragas and others Jannya Ragas. Again, the terms 
11 Karnataka Bhashanga Ragam", “Dravida Bhashanga Ragam” and 11 Dakshana 
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Bhashanga Ragam’’ are only the names of the Puns of the Tamil country. The Same is 
the case with the names 41 Kamatakam” 11 Dravidi” “ Dakshinakutchari” 44 Dravidakut- 
chari'* u Karnataka Bangalam’’. Again the names “ Dakavibasha T heevara Varthini", 
11 Malava Kaishika Devara Varthini" “ Pinna Shadja Vibasha Thevara Varthini* 1 are but 
the names of Tamil Ragas used in Thevara Puns. 

We know that the Thevara Puns of the Tamil country are the production of 
Manikavasagar of the 4th century, Appar and Sambandar of the ;th century and Sun- 
dara Moorti of the 9th century. But the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram lived in the 
13th century and his work was written about 1247 A. D. So it is clear that he has 
copied some ragas of the Tamil country and a few of the Bhashanga and Desanga Ragas. 
The name u Daka” is a corruption of the Tamil name ‘Thaka'. The term Deka 
Vibhasha Devara Varthani" implies the Thaka ragam used in singing Thevaram. We 
find many another corruption like 1 Daka' for ‘Thaka', ‘Natai' for * Nata' (the first letter 
elongated), ‘Rupa Sathari' and f Suddha Sathari' for 1 Sathari* (with an additional word 
at the beginning,) ‘ Bhairavi’ ‘ Indolam’, 1 Kuranji’ for ‘Vairavam’ indolam’ and 4 Kurinji’ 
'Danyausi' for 1 Thanasi’ (with additional letters) and ‘Nirupatharagam’ for 4 Nirupa- 
thunga Ragam' (change of letter in the middle). 

On the whole, it is clear that Sarnga Dev lived in the 13th century posterior 
to Ilankovidagal (1st century), Bharata (5th century), the authors of Thevaram (9th to 
the nth century). Jayankondan, the prince of poets (nth century) and Adyarkunallar 
(12th century). 1 he expression 41 Daka Vibhasha Thevara Varthani” clearly shows 
that he wrote his work after the appearance of Thevarams, putting together a number 
of amsams of Karnatic music.. It is clear, then, that works on Isai Tamil existed many 
thousand years before the time of Bharata and Sarnga Dev, that many of them had been 
destroyed during their time and that subsequent works on music had been written 
without the writters really grasping the ideas about Srutis contained in them. 

The following is a quotation from a work named <f Vethagama Oonmai" (pages 
22 and 23) ascribed to Maraithiruvan Swami Virudai Sivagnana Yogi. 

“ QppeSm* (*pp*gib) tip fits* »gib) amumpflm u* petti* Qptm 

flu egpurfe) ( Qumss&pptr-jrrsirwM mrsib) sgjtb QQpuirtotfafitirjr Qpttirflu ummstir (grstb) 103 *-(« 
■l*. + 90 * umr 17, utareaffuja) 70, umttipu) 12, umrtippflpu 4 , cr«r Qm+titir ermieumsiuti) 

erimmsuuQtb. faupmp mi-Qwriflujii QpmpQu *u>ygmnb, epet^uib, gart-mb, t&kpptb (metip 
gib) mmpQutugrii para, jffltitir QugmuiQj pi* 

utp. uimttigib umrsmtQu jfleostorp QpepjgeSisppss iLniir Qutekpm. 

gp&uirQffi w-Qi6*iflaSw Qppco p/reowii tihrmiQib emQpgjutsgpfli) uek 

pdsarsjflii-\. gftpmrpfli* 1. sCi-gtMpfli)- 1. ttptfi M»2. u&stopflii- 7. Qser&sffiit- 9. 
mmi0io Qmjpima>ss&ib 10®-ti 4c 31 grsriBsgirsptsmrr* jtupmp grsrms utmpratQifkuruM 

®jj rai grsmsmgmuuQpf Jfvpfln jt pptssmrsutm $tmrugesiis^ib ( 08 ®ruuaar) Mpjgj+.puutL 
1 MgiQmrpm. ugwsiisqgmr mpp umrs&th m^puuCQwwm. jfmflqib pdsgrmib Qser&stb 

mtirp gwsrmsgtmmstiUt g^rmfbugrsum^i^ piftcffui*}! isaorcu «•#« G*®ia g 

ail^l «r tit si QutufhLQ j/mm Qpmwgpfli) up&Qib ueirsti mmuj ^fldtuutLM^iOmppi. 
j fpfl0 m\fi JBTM Q*ump*ui *. fluL^ip xiiotiM^aii mgOitmr&ettSfldio BO Oimtms^ib 45 qotu 
gwmmm&b m*flefi. 
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6 •uLu.kjsw (essaimm) 4 * 6 ju> Qtt/bQfibuirtoiSprmrmr Qmppmpmu (t9rfh*jfh»fm0) 
mmmjp 6 anli-KisMtrsQ{u> pmuajp jfifo&w ykm/Qmrut 36 , *-00iQumu> 36 4< 79 Qmrmmhrd 
•0&0P jffiec jo rppsswssrmr tfanutirsnsQui ajL-Qwir^iSev diRssuuiLQMmear, 0 , tS. 1690 *) 
fi)<5M Q*9i9L.u& jl^x/ ( 7um*is&u> g)jjmsuJirQm” 

“ There are seven Palais (Melakarta-Raganga Ragam) obtained by the change 
of Muthal Isai (Suddha Swaram) and Veetisai (Vikruti Swaram) and there are 103 Puns 
(Ragas) derived from the Seven Palais. These Puns .are of four kinds, Puns 17, Pun 
lyal 70, PunThiram 12, and Pun Thirathiram 4. These four kinds are known among the 
Scholars of Sanskrit as Sampooranam, Shadavam, Qudavam and Chathurtham (Suran- 
daram) respectively. These seven Palais are like so many oceans capable of producing 
thousands of waves of Puns according to the dignity of the musical genius. 

In Sangeeta Ratnakaram, held to be the pioneer work on Music, the author has 
indicated 31 Raganga Ragas (1 in Pun Thuka Ragam, 1 in Indalam, 1 in Nataragam, 2 
in Sathari, 7 in Panchamam. 9 in Kousikam and 10 other different kinds) which have 
been sub-divided into Raganga, Bhashniiga, Kiriyanga and Oopanga ragas and hundreds 
of Jannya Ragas (Kilai Puns) have also been extensively dealt with by him. Other 
Puns have also been mentioned as derived from the Jannya Ragas. Moreover the 
Jannya Ragas derived from the Raganga Ragas, Thakaragam and Kousikam 
have been named Thaka Vibsha Thevara Varthani and Malava Kousika 
Thevara Varthani—thus showing they were puns in Thevarams. Rama Matya, who 
wrote an interpretation for this work, speaks about 20 Melams and 45 Jannya Ragas 
in his 11 Swara Mela Kala Nithi’\ 

Next, he proceeded to derive 6 chakarams from the 7 palais with Oolai 
(Suddha Ma) as commencing Swaram, and 6 chakarauis with Vctuoolai in Merchem- 
palai (Prathi Ma) as commencing Swaram. He thus accounted for the 72 Melams, 
(Poorva Melam 36 and Ootara Melam 36) and the hundreds of Jannya Ragas derived 
from them. All this has been extensively dealt with 111 his Sanskrit work. The 
Melams mentioned by Venkata Mahi (1620 A. 1 ).) are of a like nature.'' 

5. Some Ragas and their particulars mentioned in the work oi Bharata. 

As the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram based his work on that of Bharata, we 
might like to hear what the latter says on the subject. 

We shall do well, in this connection, to note what is said in pages 141, 142 and 
143 of “ Mathirga Vilasam ” written by the Pandit Mandaia Kandithar where be gives 
the substance of the Bharata Shastra. 

»' Jtjim* aste4r m-jujfhunSm. MnuA 

vi&fip. «s£fl*& P-jbujfihuwtSjp. 

|irM«r Jfm0i0 0(9m0uip. QmWmp Quuktmw* mpmB 
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Jbtui $)jrfrsits§fifSI(yv£i uia^iiiia giffirsi/s^ib un mpn sjs gunTsmstS^^fi rfuiia}! $s* 
«®«0« nSunmpn g}fffr£iis*fl9$@i& Ajjlpiuiia}* g}irnsKisg}(y>tBirL-ffuS§9r, 

*up*WBseflffnh Qpwsrjpi Qjnrutii'Sffl&ib 21 &>n**tmswifl$/iu> 22 *0j0«00jr£d/0*£7 Qgnstb 
QpnmjpQpfi. 

ajLLl&tr fitLiirs snub i^l !gg utpfito Bgrrutiiamr ®psmQ. 9t*ir aniiptrgpmpa «.£_ Qttu> 

utns* Q*tra)jiQ(tyirsw. 4 t@)ev jpjp ypwpjdeo g}evte u. 

agfiamr ufi&fgtb, Qpndafarsm ufigppuh, yithiSw tAgggt^gneo unL-uu<2Qdrpm. t&ppmm 
Qsnnaapfieo ufft-uuQQcbrpm. 

iG*pap andpn giki&en s .aapfipgtb, tflmpu onpaiptism iapfigntb, top fits u^&Lcitaek 

amirHppfipgL&gsQtarpear. 

1 . u&fiLtb tgpfiuub nreorg^ib jftgaoi'sar ^srvtutb Qisisirptb aargpib gsias%arsQsir(d*($tb. 

2 . cpu-yiu) iflajLuisianir «ff gjr*pa>piLjih Qgetrpg gspenpu^tb JfpL\p gspmpiLjib sirtLQib. 

3. and png Gnpnpiiamr *0g*9i rapfi^ oitpii(§tb. smpeupib if up am u turns sib erangpnb n*w 
sstfteo uirt-uu®ib' 

4 mfLu.^nfiujnm sup agiia^a^ib 4, 3, 2, 4, l. 3, 2 aebrp vgtb. 

41 Swarams generated from Sama Vedam. Gramams were derived from the 
Swarams. Jathis were derived from Gramams and Kagas from Jathis. The Kagas are 
named in different ways to suit different countries. 

The Bhashanga Kagas were derived from Grama Kagas. the Vibhasha Kagas 
from Bhashanga Kagas and Antharabhasha Kagas from Vibhasha Kagas. 

Kagani is the result ol the Sapta Swarams, the three gramams, the 21 
Moorchanas and the 22 Srutis. 

There are Seven Swarams commencing from Sa. There are 2 gramas— 
Shadjama and Madhyma. Others speak of a Gandhara gramam also. But it does not 
exist in this world. 

The 14 Srutis and the 14 Moorchanas are sung by mortals in this world. 
Others belong to celestial music. 

Ni and Ga belong to the high Sthayi, Ki and Diia to the Neecha Sthayi and 
Sa, Ma and Pa to Swaritham. 

1. The two Swarams Pa and Ma are responsible for Asya Rasam and 
Singara Rasam. 

2. The Swarams Sa and Ki for Veera Rasam, Roudra Rasam and Arputha 

Rasam. 

3. Ga and Ni for Karuna Rasam. Diia for Peepathsam and Payanaka 

Rasams. 

4. The Sapta Swarams from Sa have Srutis in the order of 4, 3, 2, 4. 4, 3, 2. 

I shall next proceed to give the origin of the 36 Ragas- 

1. Bhairavam. 3. .Natam. 5. Koudamalavam. 

2. Panchamam. 4. Mallaram. 6. Deshasam. 

These Six Ragas are known all over the world. I shall give the Ragas 
derived from each of them. 
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1. 

2 . 


I. From Bhairavam. 

III. From Natam. 


Vangapalam 

1. Natanarayanam 

1. 

Kunahari 

2. Poorvagandharam 

2. 

Mathyamathi 

3- Salagam 

3. 

Vasanthakam 

4. Karnatakam 

4. 

Thanniyasi 

5 . Ketharam 

5 . 

Seeragam j 




II. From Panohamam. 

Lalita 
Kutchari 
Thasi 

Viradi I 

Ramakiriyai j 

l shall now mention the Ragas found in very 
Bhairavam 3. Indolam 

Malava Kousikam 4. Theepakam 

Each of the above has five Sthree Ragas. 


IV. From Mallaram. 

Mega Mai lari kai 

Malavam 

Kousigam 

Prathimanjari 

Asaveri 


I 


V. From Koudamalavam. 
indolam 
Thiruguna 
Thali 
Koudi 
Kolakalam 


YI. From Deihasam. 

1. Poopali 
2 Arapalam 
3 . Kamothi 
•1. Thorinam 
5 . Velavali 


ancient works. 

5. Mega Natham 

6. Srec Ragam 


1. 

Bhairavam. 

2. 

Malavakouslkam. 


3. Indolam 

1 . 

Bhairavi 

1 . 

Vichitrai 

1 . 

Vyravali 

2. 

Nata Bhairavi 

2. 

Pavini 

2. 

Parathodi 

3. 

Mala Sri 

3. 

Maravani 

3- 

Desakiyai 

4. 

Padamanjari 

4. 

Ramakiri 

4. 

Chanavarigai 

5. 

Lalitai 

5. 

Koorshari 

5 . 

Mathavi 

4. 

Theepakam. 

5. 

Mega Natham 

6 

Sree Ragam 

1 . 

Thanasari 

1 . 

Kaladigai 

1 . 

Vangali 

2. 

Vasantha 

2. 

Kouri 

2. 

Mcgasali 

3. 

Karnadi 

3. 

Kakupa 

3 

Mothaga 

4- 

Vyradi 

4. 

Vipavari 

4. 

Sama 

5. 

Mathugari 

5 * 

Koudi 

5. 

Asaveri 


The different Ragas to be sung in the six different seasons are also noted. 


I* Theepakam. in the months of Masi 
and' Panguni. 

2- Megauatham . in the months of 
Chithirai and Vaigasi. 

3. Sree ragam, in the months of Ani 
and Adi. 


4. Malavakousiknm, in Avani and 

Puratasi. 

5 . Bhairavam in Aypasi and Karthikai. 

6. Indolam , in Margali and Thai. 


We see from the above that Sarnga Dev has closely followed Bharata in some 
parts. Further he says that these are the summary of what is found in Bharata 
Shastra. The following important points are to be noted here: 
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i. Me says that Svvarams originated from Sama Vedam. From this it does 
not follow that Rig Vedam has no Swarams. The two Vedams were chanted alike. 
Devotees of Rig Veda were in t he habit of chanting in the five Swarams Dha, Ni, Sa, 
Ri and Ga. Hut Ravana added the two Swarams Pa and Ma above Ga and below 
Diia, according to Karnatie inusie and completed the Octave by the seven Swarams 
Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga and Ma. He further developed the half Swarams proceeding 
from the Sapta Swarams as well as many another concordant Swaram derived from 
them and sang many different Sagais in many charming Ragas. Others have been 
following his example. Ravana was the first to use the Sapta Swarams and the Vikruti 
Svvarams derived from them in the Sama Veda. Hut the Swarams used by him were 
in existence in the Karnatie music long before his time. 

We read in ancient Tamil literature that Ahatya conquered Ravana, who 
aimed at conquering the Tamil country by his Gandarvam or Music, and prevented 
him from setting foot there. Ancient kings were in the habit of deciding a battle by 
a single combat between the best of the heroes on either side so that lives may not 
be needlessly lost and that the country may not become cursed. In the same manner 
there seems to have been a contest in music between Ahatya and Ravana in which the 
former was victorious. The following lines show that for ihis reason Ravana left the 
Tamil country. 

Mathurakanji, the Sixth of the Pattupattu Edited by Maruthanar of Mangudi P. 183. 

44 G06W6W«U(P Gu«uiftu sjOTrojqffiii ajuiSVp 
G 06 OT(!P 5 ) iSwroriT CiniuGurT^iTi ” 

(®"*r) “ turrmrirfuif. QuttaQeai QtKblfpi&rftuj a<aPtt$&Briq®L-!u unsold 

QpPfibfi 4 fajfitum tSimQear creaar&muuiKd* airearQ(^mtuS^/fpp)(g Gustim epuujrpoiGear . 

* ®#€D»> 'Pfsjfiiugpit-.iir utremi^tueS^^j jtiSItpmnrdi^ 6 fyuLf* /P<g>ir.’ 

crorgp nth /¥*&@)irs 6 }&flujiT muir&u ” 

“ O ! thou peerless one who is considered only second to Ahastya, the ancient, 
the unapproachable and strong who drove Ravana from the Tamil country” 

<4 This shows how Pandya of the first Sangam worked along with Ahastya in 
making researches into the Tamil literature.’’ This is quoted from the annotation of 
Natchinarkinyar. 

Tholkaupiam, Chirapupayiram, Annotation by Natchinarkinyar. 

“ QuirfiMmsmfiQifj jgffrwmrferi (fastens 

" crdrjpu j(/fajuu®Q*rpjp. 

" He beat Ravana by music from Pothiyil and routed the Rakshasas that they 
might not approach.' 1 

From this, the following facts are established. When the Pandyas were ruling 
over the Tamil country, Ravana who invaded the Tamil country with his Asurahs, 
challenged any one there to compete with him in Music, the incomparable art Then 
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A ha sty a, the well-known expert in Muttamil in the Sabha of Pandya, defeated him in 
the art. It is also proved that that the Tamil country was noted for its Isai-Tamil 
even before the age of Ravana. 

i 

“ C£ii>£ar, C^ot® Gpbfiw 

£ar®— M 

The above words which have been in use from very ancient times show that 
they were sung either by a Thennavan or Pandyan or for the purpose of commemorat¬ 
ing a Pandya King- In the rules for Alati it is said that it is sung to the same words 
Thenna, Thena etc. We have noticed that Sama Vcdam became separate from Nig 
Vedam only from the time of Ravana. The fact that Swarams originated from Sanva- 
Veda is mentioned only to prove that they originated from Vedas. We must under¬ 
stand that the art of Music, a portion of Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamilians. 
was in a very advanced state even before the age of Sama Vedam. 

2. It is said that gramams were derived from Swarams. He accepts the 
Shadja and the Madhyma Gramams and says that the Gandhara Gramam does not 
belong to this earth. But in Vattapalai four kinds of Gramam are mentioned—Shadja, 
Madhyma, Panchama and Thara Gramams. There is no doubt that Thara Gramam is 
the same as Gandhara Gramam. Four kinds of Yal are also mentioned there The 
order of Swarams mentioned in page (473) for the four Yals corresponds to the Gramams. 
As he gives the Alagu system of Srutis to be 4, 3, 2. 4, 4, 3, 2 it is the Alagu system 
for the Neythal Yal generally commenced from Panchamam. When Sa commences 
from Pa, we may have doubts about calling it Shadja Gramam. But the words " ®ir«* 
Greers v®*# IftaR&irGuirs ajirfifififrer'' (she lirst began Rural as Rural and then Hi as 
Rural) indicate that they made ganam with the four Swarams Sa, Ni, Ga, Ma from 
Rural as Mandara Sthayi, and the S.ipta Swarams Pa, Diia, Ni, Sa, Ki, Ga, Ma or 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni as the Madhya Sthayi. We call this the Panchama Sruti 
at the present day. 

We know from experience that a singer first takes his lowest possible note as 
Sa, then tries his pitch for two Octaves, and then he sings from Pa of the first 
sthayi and takes it to be Sa. This he calls Shadja Gramam. in the same Madhyma 
Gramam should be said in Rurinji Yal. These are clearly seen in Vattapalai. 
Perhaps he said that Gandhara Gramam was not in use in this earth but only in the 
celestial regions as there were some doubts in the process! We fear that this state¬ 
ment was made because there was some difficulty in understanding these Alagu 
systems mentioned in ancient Isai Tamil and their order. Even now we have 
the custom of disposing of the stamping which a man had received in his body for a 
monetary consideration and giving him a passport to heaven so that he might be received 
with open arms by people who are there. This also seems to be suspicious like the 
above. Such doubts have arisen because the superior system of ganam by 
grahaswaram of the Tamils had become obsolete in later days. 
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3. ft is said that Jathis are derived from gramams. We have already given 
the exposition of the line “ virpOugib uenrgpib *trjgl isirarQib" on page (491) When he says 
gramams are derived from swarams and Jathis from gramam. the two ideas are the 
same. 

4. He says Ragams are derived from Jathis. This very much corresponds 
to the rule of the Tamilians by which the 112 puns are derived from the 16 puns from 
the four Jathis of the four kinds of Yal according to the Sootram. 

M TnpQu(j5iL ugwT6W8iih ffiTj# ffifforgu) 

urrpu<B $i,D 6QJL£> uowGOTSWuuGGm,” 

5. He says further that Bhasha Ragas are derived from the Grama Ragas. 
Vibhasha Ragas from the Bhasha Ragas and Anthara Bhasha Ragas from the Vibhasha 
Ragas. This leads us to conclude (1) that Grama Ragas stand for the four kinds of 
Yal (2) that Bhasha Ragas arc the puns of the four Jathis derived from the four great 
puns (3) that Vibhasha Ragas are the 112 puns derived from the 16 kinds of puns and 
that (4) the Anthara Bhasha Ragas are the Jannya Ragas from the 112 Puns. We 
are glad that these are based upon the system of the music of the ancient Tamilians. 
But as there is no definite system of calculations for the Gandhara Gramam he says it 
is found only in the celestial regions! In the same way the Alagu system of the 
Madhyma Gramam is also imperfect. 

6. Though he makes mention of Sapta Swarams, three gramams, 21 Moorcha- 
nas. 22 Srutis and the fact that Ragams are generated from them, he does not appear 
to give the particulars how the 22 Srutis are derived. But he says that 14 Srutis and 
14 Moorchanas arc in use on this earth, and the rest in the celestial regions. We may 
think that the 14 Srutis are of the 22. But it is not so. By the 14 he means the 14 
Swarasthanams of the two octaves which form the compass of the human voice. For, 
though three Sthayis—Mandara, Madhya and Thara or soft, middling and hard—-are 
mentioned in works on Isai Tamil, yet only the Swarams of two Sthayis or 14 Kovais 
were generally possible for the human voice. It is difficult to make a sancharani in all 
the three Sthayis, in other words it is impossible to make a sancharam from Sa, the 
first Swaram of the soft Sthayi, up to Taram, the limit of the hard Sthayi. 

7. He next goes on to give the respective Swarams for the different kinds of 

rasam or taste. He says that Dha is used for representing tear and grief. The words 
“ iSirifhj (*) udre " are interpreted by Jayan-Kondan, the Kavi Chakravarti, to 
mean the pun sung by those in grief. The word ‘ ®j’ means " to weep ", w to he 
melted to tears ’* or •* to be in grief". Again he gives the Swarams Ga and Ni for 
Karima rasam, (or grace). We have already seen that Ga and Ni are concordant 
Swarams. that Tharam appears in Kaikilai and that in Thara or Gandhara gramam 
both Tharam and Gandharam are harmonious Swarams. Puns which commence with 
these Swarams are very sweet and have a tendency to melt even a stone. These two 
Swarams generally occur as Vadi and Samvadi. We have noted before that Thara 
Gramam was Palai Yal. The excellence of this Palai Yal is seen from the following 
Sdotram found in page 41 of written by Mudathamakanniar, one of 

the scholars of the last Sangam. 



f Son* ***** ud tbolr Hrtiolan BoaUonod la the work of llumti. 
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“ sefrom ufioi_uSi— ai^afcar 
uoma^&o Cuuirig 'o§«S«bt unfcu ” 

(®“^) •*ifitutstsQSrp 4&TM fiimsii9p uodl .ssevvsfrrrs *a>sm9£u>uif. pf^tStarpi unr^Qiu upj 
ffar iu&rsafh—jfj Stir pi Qwurdgti laq&i teSesftuj u irboujirmifi" eiarpi Q*ireotSliiS(yd9(gt, 

“ The charm of the Palai Yal is such that even the boldest of highway robbers 
when they listen to it are induced to give up their murderous intentions and throw 
away their arms.“ 

The Same idea is contained in page 08 of Sirupanatupadai, the third out of the 
Pattupattus composed by Nattattanar of Idaikalinattu Nallur. 

44 6B)ffi6uefTLii u^rtfiu fouhGpfi unffeu ” 

(£)-er) ielLl _u<r tun _ Qjjargpui uaar Qfijrjpu Qujbjr u> QfiHQar-r u/rfkv '' atari yi . 

He says here that the Pun railed Natta Padai is a Palai which is a perfection 
of sweetness. 

The above authors, we know, arc among the scholars of the last Sangam which 
lasted tor 2000 years before Christ. It is said that even at that early age the Palai 
Yal (where Tharam is taken as Rural; was in use. that Tharam was sung as Graha- 
swaram and that it had the tendency to melt even the heart of an enemy. In the same 
manner, we find that each Swaram and each Pun had its different taste and that they 
were used at seasonable times by the Tamilians. The age of these must he long 
anterior to the time of Bharata of the 5th century, at least a thousand or two thousand 
years before him. 

8. If we notice the six mother Ragas and their Jannya Ragas we find that 
Bhairavam. Panchamam, Nadam, or Nattai. Thanyasi (Thanasi), Seeragam (Sriragam;, 
Nata Narayannm (Narayannm), Kutehnri, Poorvagandharam. Karnatam. Mega Mallari- 
kai (Maga Ragam). Kousikam, Intholam, Viradi (Varadi) Koudi and Velavali were 
Ragas of the period of the sage Pingala We see distinctly that he wrote his work 
after the period of proficiency in music of the Tamilians inasmuch as many of the 
Puns used by them are found here. 

9. Bharata first makes mention of the six Mother Ragas and their Jannya 
Ragas before speaking about his 36 Ragas. He says that those are also in number. 
Of those the five Mother Ragas, namely, (i) Bhairavam. (2) Malavakousikam, (3) Indo- 
lam, (4) Mega Natham, (Mega Ragam; and (5) Sriragam (Seeragam) are ancient Ragas 
found in Tamil works. The other Mother Ragas, such as Bhairavi. Kurshari, 
Danasari, Karnati and Koudi are also Ragas used by the ancient Tamilians. It is to be 
particularly noted that the five out of these Six Mother Ragas,—Meganatham, 
Seeragam, Kousikam, Vairavam and Indolam—mentioned in ancient works long before 
the age of Bharata, are Ragas mentioned in Isai Tamil and used by the ancient 
Tamilians. These are the same which are mentioned by Bharata as found in ancient 
shastras. If Bharata. the pioneer among musical writers, makes such a statement,others 
who came after him cannot but endorse him. 
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i 

io. It is also to be noted that the six ancient Mother Kagan mentioned by 
Bharata are set apart to be sung during the six seasons of the year. This clearly 
proves that, because there were Tamil Ragas of antiquity, the Tamilians of yore 
divided the year into six seasons and had the system of singing Ragas and Jannya 
Ragas to suit each of the seasons of the year. 

In short when we note the chief amsams of music as given by Bharata, we 
come to the conclusion that they had been used in Isai Tamil and that the Puns were 
used in the same, but rinding some difference in the gramams of Isai Tamil and their 
alagus he was landed in the region of doubt. We shall riind more of this later on. 
Because Sarnga Dev mentions ' Thevara Varthini' it is clear that he lived after the 
age of Thevarams, and, inasmuch Bharata does not make mention ot fhevarams, he 
lived before that period. It is generally said that Mnnickavasakar, the author ot 
Thiruvachakam, lived about the 4th century A. !). Blit 5th century A.D. is the age 
of Bharata. 

6. Names of the Puns found in the Dictionary edited by 
Mr. Ramanathan 

The Thirams of the Palai Pun are 5. (P. 483) 

1. Thakaragam 3 . Gandhara Panclmmam 5 . Gandharam 

2. Ner Thiram 4 - Somaragam 

Venba 

44 GMjgpthi snthfitur 

(•sniDeS 1 

snipno Gu>ttTQt)rji£nh uit&u£ #.r,GtQ6W;iTjiT 

The Thirams of the Palai Yal are 5. (P. 483). 

1. Aragam 3 . Oorupu 5 . Nerthiram 

2. Asan 4. Kurungali 


The Thirams of the Palai Yal are 21 (P. 483). 


1. Andali. 

m. Periya Varadi. 

15 . Megaragam- 

2. Thakaragam. 

y. Sayari, 

18 . Thukarngam. 

3. Padai. 

10. Panchaniam 

17 . Kollivaradi. 

4. Andhi. 

11. Thiradam. 

18 . Gandharam. 

5. Mantral. 

12. Alungu. 

18 . Sikandi. 

C. Nerthiram. 

13 . Thanasi. 

20. Thesakari. 

7. Vnradi. 

14 . Somaragam 

2L. Sruti Gandharam 


The Thirams of the Marutha Ynl are 16 

(P- 495 )- 

i* Thakesi. 

6., indalam. 

11. Thatthala Panchaniam. 

2. Kolli. 

7 Tamil Velaler Kolli. 

12. Mathunga Ragam. 

3. Aryakutchari. 

S. Gandharam. 

13 . Kousikam. 

4 . Nagadoni. 

8. Koorntha Pancliuniani 

14 . Seekamaram. 

5 . Sarathali. 

10. Pakkali. 

15 . Saral. 



16 . Sangimam. 



Names of the Tamil Pans found in Soodtmani Nlgandu. 
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The Thirams of the Kurinji Yal are 3a. 

(P- 457 ). 

1. Andali. 

11. Mega Kaga Kurinji. 

22. Aundra Panchamam 

2. Natta Padai. 

12. Kcthali. 

23 . Tamil Kutchari. 

3 . Malahari. 

13 . Kurinji. 

24 . Arulpuri* 

4 . Vipanji. 

14 . Kouvanam. 

25 . Narayani. 

5 . Gandharam. 

15 . Padai. 

26 . Natta Ragam. 

6. Serunthi. 

16 . Soorthunga Ragani. 

27 . Kamakiriya. 

7. Koudi. 

17 . Nagam. 

28 . Vyala Kurinji. 

8. Oothayagiri. 

18 . Marul. 

29 . Panchamam. 

9. Panchuram. 

19 . Old Thaka Ragam. 

30 Thakanathi. 

10. Old Panchuram. 20. Thivya Varadi. 

31 . Savagakurinji. 


21. Muthirntha Vindalam. 

32 . Anandri. 

7. Names of the Tamil Puns found in Soodamani Niganiu. 


The Thirams of the Palai Yal 

are 5. 

1. Aragam. 

j- Nerthiram. 3 . Oorupu. 

4 . Kurungali A sail. 


The Thirams of the Kurinji Ynl 

arc 8. 

1. Naivalam. 

1. Marul. 

7 . Mcv. 

2. Gandharam. 

5 . Ayiipu. 

8 A hid icnt hi rani 

3. Padumalai. 

6. Panchuram. 



The Thirams of the Marutha Yal 

are 4. 

1. Navir. 

2. Padu. 3 . Kurinji 

1 Pyandie. 


The Thirams of the Mullai Yal 

arc 4. 

1. Ner;hiram. 

2. Peyarthiram. 3 . Yamei 

4 . Sathari. 




The Thirams of the Neythal Yal 
1. Thiravil Yal. 2. Vilari. 

arc 


8. Names of the Tamil Puns mentioned in Bhruala Shastra 
of Arabattha Navalar. 


It appears that the ancient works on Music in 1'amil contained rare things and 
were written exhaustively. If we see a difference in music between the period of 
Jayankondan, the Kavi Chakravarti, and that of Adyarkunallar—an interval o» not more 
than too years—need we ask about the differences existing now ? The names of 
Ragas used by the ancients are found in Thevaram and Thiruvachagam and it is very 
likely they are some of the ancient Ragas. Yet the names of the Ragas of the age of 
Pingala are not found there to any large extent. The names of many of the later 
Ragas do not correspond to the names of the ancient ones. 

Though we hear that the names of the Puns used in Thevaram and 
1 hiruvachakam and the Swarams and rules regarding them are in existence, it is very 
difficult to lay our hands on them. Perhaps they are destroyed. 
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In the small book ' Bharatam * written by Arabattha Navalar who lived 
200 years ago the names of some of the Kagas and their Swarams are given. Though 
he says that his work is an abbreviation from the Bharatani of Ahatya we hnd that 
many other opinions also are mixed in it. However there is a correspondence between 
the names of modern Ragas and those given by him. The following is a list of them* 

Bharata Shastram Ragavial Pages 99, ioo, xoi, 102, 103, 104. 

60HJ0€$*aWFT>0 6S)U(T&9 IfifUloDU 

OHJ06# 0ff»^06n 60>U0 q 9 AfTOTA 
00 U0al9 iurrif>n>^ 6B>u0a9 uj(t4iP 
ibitl.6B)l. sngiwA mmlom- Ga^fin 
IMUlODL- IM1L.6B)L- yUfTOUD 

U)<g$iP ul.10,5 9ift imAti 
0®a 6bP io(3$5)0© 99 $$ gsoP 

iSWAL-li 

»0#l*£) l9o>pfl)(P GAITU> Alkali. 

10 Qi*n>£i&> GAinSAfT 

cuAitpih 6 S 0 

csMFih^tb uisiarremo oj6btswu$ iU(jpgB) 

Gaorsmsi Ga^ita Gaotot mrrnriTiuosBr 

GsOTOTia yiTQJ G«6tT6tTlb lOfTGTTffll 
Qft€fT6VTisracBraBL- Caotot® Amorr 
GA0T61T 9fi GAefTOT IDITlUfT 
U)IT€!TGJ GaSHOT ttilAOT GA6fT&8)A 
IO0OTAJU> UMTfineU $ JOTAft Gfifi 
a&uj irartP 10 (tp^) A&ioirodP yP 
20 A&ujfTfirf yrisu aAioftotP Ginn Asm 

A<bujrr«8p AIUA AWIUITorf UJl£($ 

A^iurTsrf QpS ao)ujit6®jP AiniSn 
s&mtafl Airua Aafcru® 

AftLoGurr^ iu0$cv arunGurr^ jihu 

AfftbGuirl Ccu AffiiGuff 

omaG ucr^ ucbcu^ Aiangg- 8 cb>a#au> 

AiTit^rnP Gw Amt^irf giftu 
Amajnf* a&^ 0 Amt^mP iq juj 
A fT&£iTiP mrafent- smtBfi acMau) 

30 onGsufi mfo AffGauP Oaita 
aaGsuP GujmJ AirOauP Apong) 
mG@pnB Ggni taGgfuMP Ainco 
u>Q®p»# umt^ai taGggpnf 6* 

(ANVorf isO q pmf QujflG 



Nines of ike Tanil Put mmilmi li IkinU Stair* if Artbtttk* Nivtitr. 
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^drcBPuiir# *}p ^droPajft# 
^AwPujit# jimuir £*&£swP (ipftniP 
01 ^ 0 # Guftirff 5 ^ 0 # miIom-A 
4 jP( 0 # aUT^flP £fc£b\) €UfflT€»P 
ffwmffiP <ajffff«P n>jpuii>£ 

40 aijjiroF ftffftdbffuir ewffirnPGoj Mft 
ffUffirsiP *uuk$i ffUfmaP irmoffiP 
(5uQ(Tft68r GuirGiftCBr GioirftffBr int-rr®) 
mp uruo QocjnjyifiajP 

jgxiiGjmih tvetionp uSovetfp u0*iJ9 
ft<$tli$. uttonijii) Opni^un in&aeS 1 
^ihQpneiP ujiTffaS ^GuiPotP Locurrffu) 
Gig) u^Gji &nd*Q in^ffif 1 
6 ^^UJ unjBQJIRfT ffiriuerf 
LBIWft€TT UjGIlfffT UOffUftlF U(T19- 

50 Gumwiuj Geus wniasfi yum 

(P«ir otjkbt in^iftoft 

Snfip * 0 GifT«P ££jrG«u 6 frrr«j«P 
Geuefm sukPGuj cfajcoruo^^uj nrru^ 
iff 0B)€U«P Gft 6 tTl 8 ft'JWr LJTjjClJli 
IITffKlftll iSlTlfc^fT ffffUfffT fflfilftlA 
|fl0 ftlT0g)L- IITff.Wilfl lS*L)(T& 

R-^iu (PeB54 iqajffG^eu iiPenaj 
wp iwuift 4 iP«b>uj iminucBBri 

ilPaDUJ IBIT p ffffllft ilPaj'U 
60 $ff*ffL.ft ilf>G5)UJ^0 #iftf 

@ffiuift iflttuu lira irr^ii 
i-OiaP ifuiftp GiorcififrC cufribuiP 

♦gjirojis ^ftiggir cur^ Gu 6 Tt*P 
Ghi GucttwP Gioft o9ff0^ 
ftinS ftdr€Bn.ii ftffirffBruib ftiuS 

CU^ffBBTU l 9 lPff» 0 J ftfflftffU l 9 JWiu 

iffdbr(jp«u iSiPffBMu Gifffffffrc^ if.ffGu> 
ffucdrffnuMuiT 0 4£w urro 

Jkii^ GjiircrfHkjir ljt $0 iffdbfti^ 

70 wfcftffff uffffni £ffsrOg)G $0 

fffaftffff UffCBV 0 ftffgV) ffUftfou 

iMdffii^ ungfi io4|pftft gp-ftu 
•(gil^Gi© ftgiLq. ffgu/P GftffiftP 
74 ufft uai^taP umibLjffu ff^ffrrCffM. 
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The names of the Ragas given in the above stanzas are;— 


Bhairavi. 

Vasanta Bhairavi. 
Nattai Bhairavi. 
ChandrakaBhairavi. 
Chalaka Bhairavi. 
Ananda Bhairavi. 
Agiri Nattai. 

Sarnga Nattai. 
Kathara Nattai. 
Chala Nattai. 
Bhupalam. 

Manjari. 

Padamanjari. 

Sri Ragam. 

Ranjani. 

Manoranjani. 

Sri Ranjani. 

Sruti Ranjani. 
Soolini. 

Deva Manohari 
Kamala Manohari. 
Mathava Manohari. 
Eesa Manohari. 
Sarasvati Manohari. 
Thannyasi. 

Suddha Thannyasi. 
Maruva Thannyasi. 
Saya Tharangini. 
Muhari. 

Kurinji. 

Mahara Kurinji. 
Nattai Kurinji. 
Koorchari. 

Kunthala Varali. 
Varali. 

Punnaga Varali. 
Pandu Varali. 
Nagasura Varali. 
Naga Varali. 

Suba Panthu Varali. 
Ramali. 


Svara Sindu. 
Bilahari 
Somasundaram 
Vasantam. 

Gopika Vasantam. 
Sri Naga Vasantam. 
Suddha Vasantam. 
Veera Vasantan. 
Bangalam. 
Vanaspati. 

Yamuna. 

Koulam. 

Kethara Koulam. 
Narayana Koulam. 
Poorva Koulam 
Malava Koulam. 
Kannada Koulam. 
Saya Koulam. 
Nanda Palam. 
Navaroju. 

Johini. 

Indolam. 

Ilalitai. 

llalita Panchami. 
Suruti Malavam. 
Thodi. 

Ramakali. 

Andoli- 

Aravi. 

Perani. 

Malaram. 

Senapathi. 

Desatchi. 

Sakuli. 

Oothayabanu. 

Narayani. 

Mangala Boulam. 
Malahari. 

Padi. 

Vehavahini. 

Poorana Sootri. 


Mangala Kousikai. 
Malavam. 

Malava Sriragam. 
Desi Kalyani. 
Yamuna Kalyani. 
Poori Kalyani. 
Poorva Kalyani. 
Mohana Kalyani. 
Sama Kalyani. 
Ameeru Kalyani. 
Desi Kalyani. 
Gambeera Kalyani. 
Sama Kandam. 
Chintamoni. 
Kambodi. 

Neela Kambodi. 
Hari Kambodi. 
Yathukula Kambodi 
Kumba Kambodi. 
Sanjoli. 

Chitra Velavali. 
Velavali. 
Madhyamapati. 
Keeranavali. 

Kouri. 

Kandaravam. 
Sarangam. 
Pirntharava Sarangam 
Saru Karnada „ 
Pipasu. 

Oothaya Chandirkai 
Devakiriya. 

Natha Namakiriya. 
Narayanakiriya. 
Natha Ramakiriya. 
Guntakiriya. 

Sindu Ramakiriya. 
Naga Nadam. 
Oosani. 

Samantham. 

Neelambari 


Mega Viranji. 
Pallathi* 

Kamaju. 

Kaisikam. 

Gandhari. 
Devagandhari. 
Soorya Kandari. 
Chandra Kandari. 
Oothaya Kandari. 
Pandi. 

Kalanithi- 

Kalingam. 

Saveri. 

Suddha Saveri. 

Soka Saveri. 

A saveri. 

Sahana. 

Manohari. 

Kapi. 

Kapi Kannadam* 
Kannadam. 

Varuna Piriya. 
Karakara Piriya. 
Shanmuga Piriya. 
Sourashtiram. 
Simha Haram. 
Durbaru. 

Hamsa Doni. 

Sarasvati. 

Shankaraparanam. 

Deerashan karapara- 
nam. 

Suranavali. 

Moni Rangu 
Manji. 

Karnatakam* 

Churuti. 

Chenchuruti. 




Namw of the Tamil Pans mentioned in Bharata Shastra of Arabattha Navalrr. 
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Sayntavi. Sujavandhi Kagupti. 

Noothaiuchandrika. Thujavauthy Kouli. 

Reethi Koulam. Pouli. Para >11 

Maynmalava Koulnm. Mesa Pouli. Mandah. 

The Chief Ragas. 

Guo* ^UrtOTli 

QiiTgCaiT ouarroP iasdsiP 

ueoeofi uStoC^ncmi) ul-idgj c#<PGu.j 
to6U0U tonijaajasm tomlaDL. 6 uato£ii 
GuetTerP Jniraii uiw*(T6TT(w 
Gaortoif amf.^rtiP srtiLGun^ cv<^an£ 

G^6b* GponstfiP Lorrpn®9 

JitGouiP zniji MAto Gprri#. 

jg-arrioi A'lFoDujGaj fflrtojaf anuffoS 

£6551L_ft £lp68)JJ 3UDJ£65T €sPujfT#GllJIT 
GL-rtgm^uj tortGcuL. l_ha aiamj^^aneu 
^ffeuGumi $fo)QS)in CtojPuuG ii?a>*Guj. 


i he following is a list of the chief Ragas he mention alx w : 


Mega Viranji. 

Paiamanjari. 

Kouli. 

1 >esi. 

Kurinji. 

Narayani. 

Gandhari. 

Sara ngam. 

Bhupalam. 

Nattai. 

Kambodi 

Thodi. 

Kaisikam. 

Vasanthiim. 

llalitai. 

kamakiriya. 

Varali. 

Pouli. 

Devakirya. 

Velavali. 

Ualahari. 

Seeragam. 

Deshachari. 

Bhairavi. 

Pallathi 

Bangalam. 

Malavt. 

< iundakiriya. 

Indolam- 

Koortchari. 

Saveri. 

Thannyasi. 


He says that he based his work on that of Bharata and that it was a summary 
of the same. We may see some kind of resemblance between the Ragas used during 
the time of this writer, who lived about 200 years ago. and those u*ed during the time 
of Sarnga Dev. But there is a vast difference in the names of the Tamil Ragas of the 
period of the Sage Pingala who lived before him- So it i> clear that these names 
came into use after the period when foreign names were habitually given to Tamil 
Ragas. Among his list of chief Ragas the following are Ragas used by the ancient 
TamiliansMegaviranji, Kurinji. Kaisikam, Varali. Indolam. Xarayani, Nattai, 
Seeragatn, Bangalam. Koorchari, Gandhari. Kouli. Velavali. Bhairavi and Thanniyasi. 
Because the ancient works treating about the 12,000 ancient Isais used by the 
Tamilians in the first Ooli. the order of their Swarams and the system of singing them 
have been lost, he mixes a number of foreign names used by writers of foreign 
languages and says that it is a summary of the work of Ahastya. From this wc must not 
suppose that the Ragas he mentions were in existence at the time of Ahastya. Though 
it is out of place to give a list of his Ragas here, yet we give it in order to convince 
readers that the Tamilians who learnt foreign tongues gave foreign names to the Ragas 
they were singing and wrote musical works in foreign languages. This was the reason 
why all isai Tamil came to be written in foreign tongues in course of time. 


Mohanam. 

Jagan Mohanam. 
Atana. 

Biakadam. 
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II we note carefully (ij the names of ancient Ragas used in the time of the 
sage Pingala who lived immediately after the period of the third Sangam, ( 2 ) the name 
of those mentioned by Bharata as belonging to ancient times, ( 3 ) the names of those 
of the period of Bharata, ( 4 ) the names of those mentioned in Sangeetha Ratnakaram 
based on the work of Bharata, ( 5 ) the names of those in use at the time of Arabattha 
Navalar, and (6) the names of those at the present day we shall be able to conclude that 
South Indian Music, and works relating to it even as early as the first Ooli. were very 
extensive, that during the time of the Second Sangam they were comparatively less ex¬ 
tensive, that at the period of the third they became much more small like the 
middle portion of the Oodukai, that after the period of the laird Sangam and during the 
time of Bharata ( 5 th century A. D.) foreign words were introduced and works written 
which had doubts abotit Srutis, that more extensive works were written during the 
time of Sarnga Dev ( 13 th century; and that the ancient Isai Tamil and its lakshanams 
are being written in a foreign language and used at the present time. We find that 
as no definite knowledge of Srutis existed after the third Sangam these gradually dis¬ 
appeared. 

9. Ragas found in Abithana Chintamani. 

The Chief Ragas Page 639 640. 


1 . Mega Viranchi. 

9. Padamanjari. 

17. Kouli. 

25. Desi. 

2 . Kurinji. 

10 . Narayani. j 

18. Gandhari. 

26. Sarangam. 

3. Bhupalam. 

11 . Nattai. 

19. Kambodi. 

27. Thodi. 

4. Kaisikam. 

12 . Vasantam. 

20 . Ilalitai. 

28. Kamakiriya. 

5. Varali. 

13. Puuli. 

21 . Devakiriya. 

29. Velavali. 

6 . Malahari. 

14. Seeragam. 

22 . Desakshari. 

30. Bhairavi. 

7. Pallathi 

15. Bangalam. 

23. Malavi. 

31. Guntakiriya. 

8 . Indolam. 

16. Koorchari. 

24. Saveri. 

1 32. Thannyasi. 

These are also found in the list of Arabattha Navalu.*. 



The Male and 

Female Rajas. 


Male Ragas 

Female Ragas. j 

Male Ragas. 

Female Ragas. 

Bhairavi 

Devakiriyai. j 

Vasantam 

Ramakiriya. 


Mega Viranji 


Varali. 


Kurinji. 


Kaisikam. 

Bhupalam 

Vclavali. 

Malavi 

Guntakiriya. 


Malahari. 


Narayani. 


Pouli. 


Koorchari. 

Seeragam 

Indolam. 

Bangalam 

Thannyasi. 


Pallathi. 


Kambodi. 


Saveri. 


Kouli. 

Padamanjari 

Dcsi. 

Nattai 

Deshakshari. 


I lalitai • 


Gandharam. 


Thodi. 


Sarangam. 



Ragas found in Abithana Chintamani. 


:>:>» 


Thukka Ragas. 

1. Agiri- 


2* Kantaravam. 

Joyful Ragas. 

1. Kambodi. 

War Ragam. 

1. Nattai. 

Ragas of the Spring 

1. Kambodi- 

Season. 


Ragas of the evening 

1. Kalyani. 


2. Kapi. 

Yama Ragam. 

1. Agiri. 

Morning Ragas. 

1. Indolam. 


2. Ramakali. 

Noonday Ragas. 

1. Sarangam. 


3 . Neelambari. 

4 . Biyakatai. 

5 . Punnaga Varali. 

6 . Varali. 

2 . Thannyasi. 

3 . Saveri. 

2 . Asaveri. 

3 . Thannyasi. 

3 . Kannadam. 

4 . Kambodi. 


3. Deshakshari. 

4 . Nattai. 

6 Bhupalam. 

2 . Deshakshari. 



With the exception of Agiri, Indolam. Ramakali, Sarangani and Bhupal ni 
others may be sung at all times. 


Ragas pertaining to different Pahs. 
For Vetiba —Shankaraparanam, 

.. Ahaval —Thodi 
., Kalipah —Panthuvarali. 

„ Kaliturai —Bhairavi. 

M Thalisai —Thodi. 


For Firuttham- Kalyani. Kambodi, Madhya, 
mavati, 

.. Oola— Sou rash ti ram, 

Devaram — Hhupalam, 

Pillai Kavi — Kethara Koulam, 

Parani— Kandarvam. 


The names of the above Ragas clearly show that they have been either chang¬ 
ed in a foreign language or given an entirely new name in a foreign language and then 
brought into use. In the modern time we speak of 72 Mother Ragas and their Jannya 
Ragas, and 1008 such are in use along with their Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroga- 
nam. Besides these we find from a Telugu work that there are three Melams~ Brahma 
Vishnu and Rudra—or Mother Ragas. with 4624. zooand 72 Ragas in them respectively. 
But theauthor seems to be from a family ofvidwans in Isai Tamil in Tinnevelly. Accord¬ 
ing to him, Brahma Melam has 4624 Mother Ragas. There is a work in Telugu in the 
Tanjore Palace library Sarasvati Mahal—which gives the rules for Lakshanam as well 
as names for a 1000 of the above-mentioned Mother Ragas. It appears the author was 
a native of the Tamil country belonging to the Vellala community. But his work is in 
Telugu. The details about these will be given in the Part which treats about Ragas. 

All the above facts enable us to conclude that the Tamilians were experts in 
Isai Tamil or Music from very early times, and that they were in the habit of singing 
different puns to the accompaniment of different instruments to suit the various seasons, 
occasions, circumstances and the soil, so as to bring out the nine different tastes in their 
religious devotions, in the Sabhas of the Kings and in their dances on different occa¬ 
sions. The fact that the different kinds of superior Pahs satisfy the chief rules of seer, 
adi, Ethugai, Monai and Matthirai shows that they have been sung with different 
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Thalams and with different puns from time immemorial. The Ahavals given below 
show that even the common Ahaval Pahs were sung along with the Puns. These 
Aahavals are taken from the 70 Paripadals of the last Sangarn long* .before the age of 
Ilankovadigal. From the preface to Jrayanar Ahaporul written by Nakeeranar we see 
that numerous Paripadals existed in South Madura also the seat of the First Sangarn. So 
we should conclude that similar padals were in existence from the time of the First 
Sangarn long before the first Ooli and that they were sung in different Ragas. 

xo. Ragas found in Paripadal. 

Paripadal, the fifth of the Eight Thogais. 

STTflai 1 n»fT65ri l fiiiLl 

u(B££f# 5 m ^'tououit G 

iPomgaip svu-tnQjffl.sma 

fiaihy pax G&uvfip sfiiGpn ldi7u9§S2J 
£ l cmju<3> 

/8<5ud6»jP fornguiT 

aj(f5LD63)Lp u%£^«bt ^pjsarconb ga&ffiLj 
ld(t^ GloiuGiuit® (ipoOTuPai c\|®i» 65 )a<aj>aj 
CfcfT© <$u9Gim<B .tpfjswPiu Granin 
Gaiwsti Gd&Ojftiar nay? 

L\GS)&hp Grh^p nguimp anitfip 
iS^aiacun pdx\Sn bP ueuuui_ ojcu&ai.p 
mcuir^ Oiwtw^it auiti-u 
peoxkp naGjprre&r iuit&gv 9 

6BPatpC€urr aPaipn Gt&S'w £9 aft 
u 9 a|prTIR 6 OT 0 fB’-l L—6U60T LOrTITL-J (jpiUrSi^ 

GojfTdr^ (t>l.l_ou gaiia suomi 
l 9 i 9 .ia ^0 amhu G&htik&sJ 
u 9 «fT 60 T fitforarGim i9-t^.(tpir ^ojuju 
Gout$-uL- G6uni9.aiT6Mr i_t$.GturT(B £19.319- 
UOUUL. filrflT ajlTiU££ Q|flPfcBl 
£)&£($ CU G03>i £ r 7£prT.p 
(OJIRI^aSdl Q.JGU** pipiQ-LJ U<Bj? 06 B>£ 

1»®6U G^iwrfiu U€um-!*ip ^ .-stjjSGgo.Cs _r?a .1, 
ifidr Gaiihommiciix) oSffTia^ ^jnfijpfDicr 
i^sbt jpaaramau^ <ymu€aii> ^iwa^tfr 
(fioor auppm* r/>mf‘mefT. 

£dr nuji^aui Giwrd&aDiMj ^nou^aicn 
i#6or @{ppd/)ii mj«ferOT(ipii 
(fiow G(0jpp(tp 1aaa><jp iWgst)^ 



Ragta found In Piripadtl. 
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•Car £SL<$6VJ(ip GiorraS^uifT &mu ^^)6tT 
(fiew OJ($£fi21 GimGaA^ lfi<$££fl2)GfT 
jg>djfcj (JP6^ L0€U6^)U) LSjpCM 
Giaio ifiiririii^fBjp l9(PiK5jGld6uA) ffndrpor 
Cav&tciT^ GAQjGoomw ^ujitGaiti?. GiunGiu 
GffajGfiwrnw ^ajnGaiu^. r^68rG^€sr imuiTGarTi$.u&m 
(fiarG(OT)6OT iDiujiTGftfTt^L n>iT^#b\) 

^€BlG^)6Br BUJITGaitI^. aj(T%0T 
^6wC(g)«r mujiTGAfTi^ Gujnttr^ariDi 
a9L_(ip68)u. aj06i?62ii_ c^^edbr ,$ouotiL 

AlOU^LOl^. ClA6\) 6U6VT. AS) UfTlbq 

urninG^fn^. ljuldu) ,y>i$.Gu>$\;6&r u<tial| 

^aferurriAL} £3 buGia 6V£) unihq #6©.p^%oiii«jr 
ufTiiiLj ui^.lo^0 snajpG^fTiu u*iby6WTej>aj 
GaITI$.GlA 6\i\n>ITi£6U6m ^A^a&IJUJ&l UHlLu| 

«G(ii6B>*.ij Lua&nHgw a Gum *€VA&aw 
GArrGamDlLi0 GAL06B)U)lL|lb GttJlL6B>L0lL|ft £«ferfi©U>lL| 

(jp6YT6U^ IL)6B)I_65) .i: ;iVa>6U^ u93wG.U 

Gunp n? ^uSWggHib GufTpmift <$i9iPgfi| 
uftbGp lonpp «$3 soGuj i6.>bta.$ 
ujfTjp^nj GA«f\i$ iBgoGb$SH\a 

G6upcoi€»ui ^esrps) Gurirpmiiu GujPGfiur 
ajOTAGArr ftBfW&Gsttr aii^-cijGftj j^BsuGuj 
GA fT€lfl$ ««f\$A6&>A lUlTdJUlQRJp GlA€BPa&JJ 
'BAASU'T A)i^ n ^LJ ftfT^WfTA AOT«RJPOOOJ 
GuffOTboPr: Q'ttjfisrfln g^bWiiu idhjtu 
tffiBTGSfa) GnrffiOTjPaJ £fTL068)!J 

UU6WS3T i»itiLl_£ p^uufP iurrujan6ii 

fParGjPp fiemp A'- G);m6856)J 

AiOTTCgJJ) U65T68T G6U-B 
iflcmG® rrdrG^g) ^cocr^. to^iuanp 
Ai^€UL|08)0 p UA<$ii UCV^ for 

.UfT6V<y>IBI AL.LOUTCV OJfTpfll 4fl,IW 
AfTbVftJipA AW6&tf4 a>6BTp(ipih t $?*)> 
uodiAJOPOj GioiLiGbUD) G<5U9Qi GuujGflfT 
u_diAJu9 Ggpuj IGoj^cbt s^itguwit 
Q^IT 10£€B>A ttJ<*>U>#uS OTlDniG^IUM I^Gaj 
lUfiUOAJ GffCU tfOfTCfTfpBM IGiU 
JjAiffANT GAJjOlUT^lI AffOTgp lG«J, 


ft 
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fti.ajdfr ain£jt£j. f>@aidr ^«rG6uuS , 3W^)ll ueilft 
Gutll_g)&g)ll (§'6B)/1. U. 1 H -MJIUI ir ^iyn ip. 

i 

&niTin6\P' 8>py> GlJfjpBso GlLipp 
lEniooS 1 ifi60)p3tfcoi i^iocun.l peorGoj 
<565516BOT02JIRI cfiUli^OTT 8>\£\$$>X ^T^Jlb 
61J6WT6W5T61J6WT UfcWI %JwCufTCTr p68TG6U 

uj 19. ll| 60)jp ir*«P oii(B^ GpnGerr 

GiBCBeue&^ir uj $&£$.$; G6UuGjn60T p6CT (leu 

ovnana, Giungwiyu l|6 B)0 il| dpj^uj 

G^fT60>a» itjnn^Dsor icsooriia) £<amG?fT?u>ij 

^l_6OTl560T 6UIT1 Gl£65T U6UfTG*apGun63T p6ff.G:*J 

it>.i wvbfLrscuiV* Gan v,T65)ipiiju) Gun6ViTi£rTn Gun6BTp6flT 

GmajoVasoiri Gagina oPajcvanop 

ai^ana ^^60)0) Gauu 

letup a>6$£0 Gti f^gmaa an>f^cfT 

eurcV^^Bo ujgiVipfcp euchof^ip ianpG^niDkCi 

«9GGani9.u lSjd,^^ Gu)gorOT>a^ 

U6uip^ p>oh 6or jsry^i> a 

aniTLOb^lii ^65Ti0]^fW- ,^ ^!Qi Gum7L£je$T, ;.: 

^niD^rfj a«-fTUU60>L_ GhitGu 

&66>puSfr aiTITLLgmip GlJfTIW^ LU6BT68T 
T»«TOip.s.i sscTiOiiiqoB)! TirfajiL::-, G^nG.n 
Ga^Jfa GaeiPiT a pip $ sorter 
uu j ^u unG;/- UiTili-iDiif) G^nGiu 
Jpfh # a 6yi65rGp ffi-fli&w il|lL4j 
# pi>G^fT 0^5#*Ju #(«365)u_ GiunGu 
uS^iSpu lS^Gu ifn 
Gpn^Gu.ii rns£6Q6T cpsoriDitt G^itGuj 
JJ6OT&01 Ujn£G$ 60UDiii>^iJIT ffi«orBsoT£ 

SJ&raflf 6 u$uG cursor uuj 

ifldrsa) ifi6or§5ilu)68)aj ojnga 
Gan65T(ipi >) n 11)01960^6^ qa^gsUi^ ueuGbU 

sr--jy— fi^jttar GsiLu yigsG&itoru uaq&irmi r u9uu0*i<}/ fite»u>sm 

AigQiAsarujjUL-.fi Qfi iifl €» t i l/ jpfifiU j /. 

G*#eug)rt uml®, (^onaiquiajl, us&rGjft fpii. 

Here the servant maid assures the lady of the time of the coming of the 

chieftain. 

Kesavanar Pattu. The Isai by the same author. The Pun is Nar Thiram. 

These padals were gatiiered from very old palmyra leaf writings relating on 
Medicine by M.R.Ry. Oolaganatha Pillai Avl., son of Mr. I^akshmana Pillai, Palace 
physician of Tanjore and Tamil Pandit. Kalyanasundram High School. 



Some remarks as regards the Calculation of klagtis which arc said to hive taau used in the music of South India. •'><?:< 


It appears that there were many pahs just like the Paripadals above quitted 
where the composer was one and he who set it to a /*//// was another. File name of the 
Ragam is given. In some cases the composer of the stanza has set it to music himself. 
This means that all ancient poetry was capable of being sung to Raga*. This poetry 
reflects in a remarkable degree an excellence, pregnancy of meaning and devotion not 
found anywhere else. There are many reasons to suppose that this sweet and excel lent 
lamil and the different arts and Sciences written in it have degenerated owing to the 
mistake of the Tamilians themselves. We see at the present day the parents of chil¬ 
dren, who have become ungrateful when they grew up. being supported by strangers. 
In the same way after the destruction of the ancient Tamil province and the three San- 
gams, the literature has been saved to a certain extent and patronised and commentaries 
written on it by Aryans and other strangers who had appreciated its excellence. Kvcn 
here only those works on grammar, and tli“se written in prose have been preserver! 
while other ancient works have all disappeared altogether. Yet we see here and there 
the traditional Tamil Music of the period of the commentators. If iln \ had only collec¬ 
ted together the different mnsmrs of landl music in use at the lime there will lie no 
doubt that the Science of Tamil Music will be far superior to that of any oilier Music- 
in the world. 

ii. Some remarks as regards the Calculation of Alagus which are 
said to have been used in the music of South India. 

Though it is thousands of years since th<* works on Isai Tamil have been des¬ 
troyed yet Kamatic music is held in eminence by all. because it is the most scientific as 
well as most practical. It we notice the four kinds of Yal mentioned in Sihippadikarain 
the four Jathis of puns and their system of a lagu we find that it beats all modern musi¬ 
cal systems so far as its science is concerned. When we compare the Sootrnnis of this 
excellent Isai Tamil we find some contradictor \ statements here and there, chiefly in 
the system of Alagus. 

Where he derives the Swarams by the Sa- 1 \\ series (proceeding by lifth^ on 
the right and the Sa-Ma series (proceeding by fourths; on the left, he main s mention 
also of the Swarams with a less number of Alagus Where S.\-PA(by li tbs) is 13 and 
Sa-Ma (by fourths) is y, some swarams have only u, and some 11 instead of 13. I his 
doubt occurs in many places It is this that led many people to say that there were 22 
Srutis in the octave. Those who did not understand its real meaning wrote their theo¬ 
ries in different ways. We are one of those who declare that the theory of 22 srutis in 
the octave will never suit the modern ganam and we can assure the advocates of the 
Dwavimsati Srutis that such a thing never existed. 

Let us take the system of Alagus of Sarngn Dev who is considered a very 
ancient authority on music. His system is 4- j. 2. 4. 4. 3* 2. Here if we notice the 
swarams with the 13 Srutis by the Sa-Pa series (by fifths) we find that Sa to Pa = 
3. 2. 4. 4 =U* Ri to Dha=2. 4. 4. 3=13. ('.a to Ni = 4, 4, 3, 2=13. Ma to Sa=4, 3, 2, 4- 
13, while Pa to Ri =3, 2. 4. 3= 12. Diia to Ga=2, 4, 3, 2 -tt and Nr to Ma=4. 3. 2, 4 = 
13. This is the Alagu system of Neythal Yal. The same difficulty occurs in the Sa-Ma 


_ * 
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series rby fourths). Instead of Sa-Ma=9« we get different numbers, e. g. Sa to Ma 
= 3- 2 - 4 = 9 - Ki l< > Fa = 2,4, 4= »°* t<> I)11a — 4. 4. 3= 11 and Ma to Ni = 4,3, 2 = 9. We 
have noted already in pages 491 to 495 that while change of graham is made the Alagus 
will also change in conformity with it. There the account of the Alagus is also different. 
Where the .Swarams ought to be 13 by the Sa-Pa series (fifths) it is wrong to get 12 
and 11. In the same manner the Swarams of the Sa-M a series (fourths) which should 
proceed by y\s go by 10s and 1 is. Calculations should aim at greater preciseness. 

“ @etfl 6T6DTJ00 fcfflLlSoiT 

9 UU£ < 5 *liglD «L 6 WTIT 6 > 9 ar " 

This stanza says that the music master should have such a trained ear as to 
understand the perfect combination of the Swarams Sa and P.». The ancient Tamilians 
who fixed such a rule can never admit Sa Pa 10 be 1 3 at one time and 12 and 11 at 
other times. It any body uses them who will admit that they are just ? Is it right to 
have 10 and 11 in place oi 9 P Who will not declare that these are wrong ? Can they 
not see that such au Alagu system is wrong P 

12. The minute Arithmetical Calculations of the ancient Tamilians. 

We see indications in different places that the ancient Tamilians had a very 
minute system of Arithmetical calculations. We have the expression “ 90 @uhA) m. • 
nSL-uirtldL-m "— 11 1 shall not yield even an Immi (1/2150400)”. The Tamilians are 
even at the present day in the habit of asking a man who wants to be very precise 
in his dealings, " What ? Are you calculating down to the very Immi ?” 

If one is asked to divide 1 equally among three persons, this is how one pro¬ 
ceeds 

Three kals (quarters) make three quarters, remainder one kal or quarter. 

Three Mahan is (/„) make Mundani, remainder Mahani, or T V 

Three Kanis (A) make Makani, remainder Half Ma (;',). 

Three Half kanis make kani Araikani, remainder Araik .oi (2 Munthiris) and 
so on. 

Two Munthiris are the g)jr«r<2>. Again, when asked to divide two equally 
among three he proceeds thus 

Three halves are equal to 14, remainder J. 

Three eighths form § and the remainder is | (24 Ma). 

Three Makanis form two Makanis, remainder a kani. 

Three Munthiris form Araikani Munthiri, remainder Munthiri (one keel 
Munthiri equals 21 Immis.) 

Twenty one divided among three gives 7 each. 

So we see that the Iamilians are in the habit of doing sums even flow 
mentally without jolting down the items either on palmyra leaf or paper as Kalay 



The minute Arithmetical Calculations of the ancient Temillans. 


Magani, Kani, Araikani. Keel Arayarikal, Mukani, Munthiri, Immi or seven. We see 
that they had Tables to divide numbers like 3 , 5 , 7 , 11 , 13 and 17 and their products. 


1/3,3938346,3039730,0000000 

Therthugal 


make 

1 

Nunmanal. 

1/3573114,6618880,0000000 

Nunmanal 

100 


II 

Vellam. 

1/35751,1466188,8000000 

Vellam 

60 

.. 

II 

Kuralvalaipidi. 

1/595,8694436.4800000 

Kuralvalaipidi 40 

.. 

f, 

Kathirmunai. 

1/14,8983110,9130000 

Kathirmunai 

20 

H 

fl 

Sindhai. 

1/7448156.6466000 

Sindhai 

1 4 

»» 

.1 

Nagavindam. 

1/539011,1104000 

Nagavindam 

17 


,1 

Vindam. 

1/31994.7713000 

Viudain 

7 

.. 


Baham. 

1/4470,6816000 

Baham 

6 

H 

’ II 

Band ham. 

1/746,1136000 

Bandham 

5 

11 

• 1 

Gunam. 

1/149,0337300 

Gunam 

9 

1. 

I* 

Anu. 

1/16,6580800 

Anu 

7 



Mummi. 

1/3,3654400 

Mummi 

11 

ft 


Immi. 

1/3160400 

lmmi 

21 


fl 

Keel Munthiri 

1/109400 

Keelmunthiri 

320 

If 

If 

Mel Munthiri. 

1/390 

Melmunthiri 

320 

II 

If 

One. 


We may say with certainty that such minute calculations were used in the 
dealing of precious stones, measurement of ground and in astronomy. Although such 
an elaborate system is not in use at present yet we cannot say that they are not 
altogether in use. Many a villager whom we treat with contempt as belonging to the 
Kamatic times is an expert in this ancient arithmetical system- We may think that 
such a minute and elaborate system is unnecessary at the present day when such things 
as monthly payments, daily wages, cubic contents of timber, square measurement of 
ground, weights, auspicious and other days with reference to the stars, the combination 
of grahams etc., are obtained from convenient pocket diaries! But for the diary we 
shall be completely nonplussed- But a boy who knows the Tamil system of Arithmetic 
can deal with them mentally. We may put down one of the three equal divisions of 
three as f and two ol such divisions into |, why, in fact | is the place where Pa is 
located in a Veena. But we are rest assured that the exact measurement of f can only 
be obtained by the Tamil system and not by any other. 

They were acute enough to divide 1 into 2150400 Immis and to say that 
716800 Immis were a third of it. When any calculation is asked of them they would 
go on working it >ut as Kalai Magani Kani Araikani Keel Ariya Araikal Mukani 
Munthiri Immi, seven and so on. Just as we use coins as Rupees, Annas and Pies 
and weights as Param, Maunds, Viss, Seer, Pallam, Virahanidai, and Panavidai the 
ancients were in the habit of using names for the minutest fractions. We find 
that the ancient linmi= 1 / 2150400 . In the same way they had different names for 
fractions down to Therthugal. In astronomy they had the following Table, 
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a Vitharparai 
a Tharparai 
a Vigalai 
a Kalai 
a Pagai 
a Rasi 


6 o Tharparai. 
6 c> Vigalai. 

60 Kalai. 

60 Pagai. 

30 Rasi. 

12 Mandalam. 


This shows the minuteness of their astronomical calculations. It goes 
wiihont saving that the ancients were experts not only from today or yesterday but 
Iroin very early times in Isai Tamil, arithmetic and allied sciences. 

13. The great experts in different Kalais of Tamil. 

We have noted before that, after the first Onli, i.e.. after the advent of the 
Aryans into South India, they divided the people into four castes and also fixed the 
ceremonies for each of them. Of these the Sudra.* or Vellalas have held very high 
positions under the ancient Pandya and Chola Rajas as prime ministers, Sampratis. 
(Sampirithi Pillai) Ambassadors. (Thanathi Pillai) Monyagais, (Maniyakara Pillai) 
Accountants, (Kanakka Pillai) Karbars (!\ai wari Pillai) and Priests in the temple besides 
being Acltarys, Thanthirans. Matathipathis. Pandara Sunnidhis. Samaya Gurus, Desi- 
kars. Kaviraynrs. Pulavars. Teachers and Annavis. In olhc^r words they have held 
first positions in Loukecku as well as Vvdeeka functions. The Tamil country was 
Ihus eminent for a very long time. But at the time of the last Sangam, the Aryans 
usurped the places occupied by the Vellalas in the Pandya kingdom which was the 
cause of its gradual downfall. Avavar who foresaid this said ■* wQm*4u *iryih. 
jp<kpui(Sff6\' Q*to$T*U){iirib t QafTQfreafKSwir eurrr.Ca ($qL*iru/u>, /*frswria/ff«ir m'bjdfiiLiuwojirtar &>$*(* 

1 treuireor, jfi# jhu*" “ If the Brahmins arc made prime ministers they will influence 

him to do what they wish. If one's own relation are placed in such a position there 
will he strife. If a Vysya is made prime minister he will ill-treat the subjects. If the 
men of the fourth caste or Vellalas be made ministers they will do the work satisfac¬ 
torily, yea. they will even give their life when rendering help." Here she seems to have 
given her advice to the Sovereigns as to how they should rule their kingdom. But 
the rulers never paid attention to her advice. They became degenerate. The Sangams 
became disorganized, and the kings gradually lost the prestige of their position. 
When the Pandya kings lost the help of the Vellalas, who defended them as their 
own lives, they (the kings) became poor and in course of time were despised by their 
own people. This is but the nature of the times. Like the proverb which says that 
sibpisQ uHudsifaxl iw” •* though the tank gets dry the stone with 
which the tank is built need not fear”, though the Pandya kingdom is lost, the Vellalas 
who held chief positions in it are distinguished even to day in many arts and Sciences. 

All the Tamils know M.R.Ry Meenakhisundaram Pillai Avergal who lived 
about 30 years ago. He had many distinguished scholar* as his students, such as 
M. R. Ry. Theagaraja ( hettiar Avl, M. R. Ry Shodasavathanam Subbarava Chettiar 
AvI, M. R. Ry. Swaminatha Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Munsif Vedanayagam Pillai 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Varahaneri Savarimuthu Pillai Avl. Trichinopoly, M. R. Ry. 
Kandasami Pillai Avl. M. R. Ry. Ilakyam Perianna Pillai Avl. Trivadi, M. R. Ry. 
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Kandasami Pillai Avl, M. R. Ry. Subramania Desikar Avl, M. R- Ky. Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya V. Saminatna Iyer Avl, and others, lie had during his time many another 
expert in Tamil literature, such as, M. R. Uy. Karunguli Kamalingam Pillai Avl, 
M. R. Ry. Arumuga Navalar Avl, M. R. Ry. Saravana Perumal Iver Avl, and 
M. R. Ry. Visahaperumal Iyer Avl. We often hear about the distinguished scholar¬ 
ship of M. R. Ry. Nellayappa Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Thirikooda Rajappa Kavirayar 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Arunachalla Kavirayar Avl, M. R. Ry. Kandasami Kavirayar Avl, 
M. R. Ry. Arasan Shanmugam Pillai Avl. of Sholavandan, M. R. Ry. I -igavayengar 
Avl, M. R. Ry. Pandarasannadhi Ambalavana Desikar Avl, and M. R. Ry. Arumuga 
Thambiran Avl, and others, The names of the great Tamil Scholars of ancient times, 
such as, Avvai, Kapilar, Thiruvalluvar, Varaguna Pandyan. Athi Veera Rama Pandyan. 
Kulasekara Pandyan. Pillai Pandy.m. Pugalendi. Kamh.ir, Ambigapati, Perunthevanar, 
Thayumana Swamigal. Katchiappa Sivachariar, Xammulwar, Gnanasambauda 
Swamigal, Sundaramoorti Swamigal, .\ppa:\ Manickavasagar, Kulasekara AKvar, 
Seraman Perumal Nayanar, Pattinatthu Pillayar. Arunagiri Nathar, Sekilar, Kumara- 
gurupara Swamigal, Swaminatha Desikar. Sivagnana Munivar. Katchiappa Munivar, 
Sivaprakasa Swamigal, and Vcerama Mumvar are well known to every one. From 
the list it is evident that the Vellalas were the majority among those Scholars who 
made researches into Tamil language and caused its growth from tin* earliest times, 
in the three Sangams and even at the modern day. 

In the commentary on the 75 th Sootram of Porul Athigaram of Natchinar- 
kiniyar. the commentator on Tholkaupiam it is said that 

“ Logic and arithmetic are the subjects for the Vellalas *' 
and in other places of the same work that fsai Tamil and Nataka Tamil are their 
heritage. 

In the commentary on the 19 th stanza of Poral Padalam of Perundevanar, 
the Commentator on Veerasholyam of Putthamitranar it is said that the six functions 
of the Vellalas are : -giving gifts, ploughing, rearing of cows, c arrying on of trade, 
learning stringed instruments, and walking in the path of goodness as pointed out by 
priests. From all these, as well as from the fact that many of the Vellalas of the 
present day are scholars in Tamil Grammar and Prose literature, in Astrology, 
Vedantam and Music, we can unhesitatingly say that the Tamilians were proficient in 
lyal, Isai and Natakam—the Muttamil—from very ancient time-, /.#., from the age of 
the First Saugam in South Madura or Lemuria up to the present time. We can quite 
believe that the Tamilians were never in the habit of borrowing from others, nor 
calling other peoples’ properties their own. 

It is to be mentioned with deep regret that the Tamilians who had been 
scholars from the earliest times gradually lost the subtlety and extensiveness o! their 
sciences and became degenerate. Ancient works not only had some hidden mystery 
in them but also gradually dwindled down so much so that they are not within the 
understanding of many. This applies also to the science of Music. Or else there will 
not be so much difference in the calculation of Alagus. Perhaps they did this so as to 
save it from the contumely of people, first like the egg which Columbus made to stand ! 
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14. How the doubt as regards Srutis rose from the mystery common 

in Isai Tamil 

Noble readers! What shall we say about the excellence of the muq|c*of 
South India as gathered from the Ayapalai and its fourteen kovais used by the ancients 
in South India, the Vattapalai and its 12 puns, the seven palais derived from each of 
the puns, the four Yals and their Jathis, the 103 puns and 12,000 Ragas derived, from 
them, the innumerable Yals, the modes of singing, the extensiveness of the Thalams, 
the minuteness of the Abinayams, and the use of the different kinds of percussion 
instruments ? Who is competent enough to describe the dignity and antiquity of 
of Iyal/Isai and Natakam, the Muttamil? When those who dwelt to the north of 
South India say that Music came from the east, do they not refer to the Tamil country ? 
When they repeatedly declare that Karnatir Music is very scientific and is worthy of 
all praise, do they not refer to the music of South India ? When they refer to the 
Swarams which are used in chanting the Vedas and in rendering the separate Ragas 
beautifully, are they not the Swarams of Ayapalai and Vattapalai ? Are not the 
Swarams used by foreigners now the same as the Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa and 
Sa-Ma principle, (Fifths and fourths) such as, Oolai from Tharam, Rural from Oolai, 
lli from Rural, Thuttham from Ili, Vilari from Thuttham and Kaikilai from Vilari? 
Are these not the Swarams used in instruments like the Veena and in the vocal music 
of South India ? Are these the Swarams that are now open to doubt and their very 
numbers in the octave doubted whether they are 22 or more? What injustice! We 
regret that this has been the fate of the music that flourished in South Madura after 
the destruction of that celebrated city of India ! It is also a matter for pity that those 
who attempted to reestablish the music made matters worse! Those who knew jt 
were not kind enough to instruct the ignorant. It is to be deeply deplored that though 
South Indian Music was borrowed from by everyone, the very shape of it has become 
unrecognisable. 

Gentlemen! We have noticed before that on account of the preeminence of 
this science of music, the deity himself was pleased with it, that devotees made use of 
it in the praise ofIhe deity, and that it was extensively used by kings, queens, princes 
and princesses, nobles and sages. If we enquire if such a custom exists now, we 
understand that every one who praises the deity makes use of the Thevara Puns which 
have a tendency to melt the heart. We see in our daily experience that a labourer 
who returns home alone after nightfall, a beggar with his cocoanut shell, a mendicant with 
his annakavadi, and a Tliathan who begs his handful of rice from door to door are in 
the habit of singing these devotional puns. We are not strangers to the fact that the 
westerners sing their hymns in praise of God unanimously in one voice from the king 
down to a sweeper. It is a matter for regret that our ancestors who wrote about such 
excellent music left a few of its mysterious points hidden so that it might be known 
only to the few who might have the patience to learn the mystery of it from a guru. 
Just as sages themselves declare that there are hidden keys to the sciences of Ateliemy, 
Medicine, Yogam and Gnanam, there is a hidden key to this science also* We shall do 
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well to takf note of a few amsams of it’here as they would be of great use in removing 
the doubts about the Srutis of South Indian music. They say 
44 ucbPoduj sit9 a.^|^ aoD^ooojijQuivoNJ 
umy.^ looop CuirgstmiLu umf^gOv " 

“ Just as the man who attempted to plough the field trusting that the dew 
was enough for the sod to be turned was disappointed* the secret would be known 
only to those men of knowledge who took the greatest pains in understanding it and 
not to men like the silly farmer who mistook the dew for the rain This is also sup¬ 
ported by the stanza i 

44 Quukuird ulLil.6ot6Gs snugfth snugius tapport ^AGatsTuffGuLCB a.|p<b«uQir." 

Thus they left their chief amsams a sealed book so that people might not easily 
obtain the key to them. This was possible only because of their great advance in the 
language and the knowledge thereof. Their object was to reveal the mystery of it only 
to the favoured man who would be capable of preserving it, and who would not abuse 
the excellent trust. Though the act was commendable in itself, it is to be regretted 
that even the favoured disciple was not informed of the key, and so practically the 
knowledge was not known to any. They were determined that the key should b* 
studied only from a guru and hence the stanza 

44 crdiftiriTftflkr (tpdnfipgth <510 <$<$ JigeiPfoumop Gurrggdj Coirdwir 

g&b curfffTg) ’’ 

" It will appear to be easily understandable even to ordinary eyes, but 
without the favour of the interpreting guru, nothing can possibly be known.'’ It is 
also said “ Q#r^«wnr QudKivti", “ If explained, it will be a great 

mystery, but men of understanding will never reveal it". We shall do well to consider 
here the hidden mystery contained in the verses in Silappadikaram as regards the 
music of South India. 
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IT. Tie hidden mystery contained in ancient literature vhlch treat abont the nailer of Srntls 
in Sonth Indian Music, and tie system after tie mystery is removed. 

We have seen on different occasions from the Chakaram for Vattapalai, that 
the Srutis used in Isai Tamil were 22 , and we have noted the different Alagus for the 
Sapta Swarams. 

We have also distinctly noted the theory of 22 srutis of the Sanskrit writers 
on music like Bharata, M at hangar, Keertitharar, Kambalar, Aswatharar, Anjaneyar. 
Abinavaguptar and Saranga Dev. 

We have repeatedly mentioned the fact that the ancient Tamilians had deter¬ 
mined the Swarams thousands of years ago by the system of Kural—Hi by the right, 
and Oolai-Kural by the left and had put them into actual practice. In their Gandharva 
music 22 Alagus are mentioned. 

We have also mentioned the fact that Karikal Cliolan who ruled the Chola 
country during the latter part of the period of Third Sangam with Kaveripoompatnam 
as his capital, Ilankovadigal the brother of Sengutuvan who wrote about Madavi, (the 
great expert in Yal), Kovalan, the chastity of Kannagi and about many important things 
regarding the Pandya Kingdom, his contemporary Nakeerar, Nedunchclian, the Pandya 
and Kayavagu, the ruler of Lanka—-all these were more less people who flourished 
during the first century A. D. We have noted the fact that even during their time 
Isai Tamil was very extensive and that the Tamils had attained great proficiency in 
the science. 

Paripadal, which was written prior to the first century during the period of 
the third Sangam, Tholkaupiam, which was approved in the assembly of NiJantharu- 
theruvil Pandya, in the presence of Athankote Asan, about the first Ooli* or the latter 
p§rt of the age of the first Sangam, a few Sootrams on Isai Tamil written by Ahastya 
during the age of the first Sangam the Sootrams of Narada—all these definitely 
prove that, for 12000 years and more, Isai Tamil was in a highly efficient state in South 
Madura, in Lemuria, later on in Kapatapuram, and then in North Madura or Koodal 
A la way. 

The Alagus or Srutis which were in use at that age were only 22 . The same 
number of Srutis are found in Bharatam written in the V century A. D. Sarnga Dev. 
who based his treatise on that of Bharata also mentions 22 Srutis. We might think, 
therefore, that it would be unjust to contradict what was first said by the ancient 
Tamils as well as by later Sanskrit writers. 

But we may see clearly that it is impossible to make ganam in the 22 Srutis of 
octave if they are derived by the Sa-Ma series as 9 and the Sa-Pa series as 13, and 
that it will not suit any gheetam in use at the modern day. We have already noticed 
the opinions of those who have declared that ganam is impossible with the Dwavimsati 
Srutis. 

On the other hand, it is clear thrift in the music of the ancient Tamil country, 
they have divided the octave into 12 compartments corresponding to the 12 Rasis of 
the Zodiac, have selected 22 Alagus out of them and have derived separate Ragas from 
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them by the process of change of graham. It is said that they have made ganam in 
the 22 Alagus, but it is not said that there were only 22 Alagus in the octave. They 
have divided a cycle of Kasis into 12 compartments and not 11 . 

Thus, we find that a great system has been in use for ages, as mentioned in 
ancient Tamil works, but with the key to it hidden. 

Bharata and Sarnga Dev and others, who had no knowledge of this mystery, 
declared that there were only 22 Srutis in the octave, wrote works in support of it, 
changed the grahams to suit their theory and banished a few of the gramams to the 
celestial world! Others who have read their works, considered the theory of 22 Srutis 
to be the correct one, and have come forward to teach and establish the theory. Some of 
the vidwans of Karnatic music are hanging perplexed between the two theories, unable 
either to learn the Aryan music with the 22 srutis or give up the Karnatic music they 
have learnt. 

It is very necessary that we should enquire how there are no 22 Srutis in the 
octave, how the ancient Tamils made ganam in the 22 Srutis of the Octave and how 
minuter Srutis occur in the Karnatic music. We shall do well, therefore, to note in 
the first instance the hidden secret contained in the works on Isai Tamil, and the 
system of ganam in the 22 Srutis, and then proceed to the enquiry of the minute Srutis. 
After examining closely the modern Karnatic music and the system ol the 22 Srutis, 
the utter impossibility of ganam in the 22 Srfatis struck us forcibly as well as the idea 
that there must be some hidden mystery in it. So, on our going through Silappadi- 
karam we came across some points which were a clue, as it were, to the hidden 
mystery. They are as follows.— 

1. The system of determining harmonious Swarams. 

We have till now noted the elaborateness of the music of South India, and*the 
system of making ganam with the help of the Swarams determined by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-Ma series. The system clearly states what Swarams will harmonize and what 
Swarams will be discordant. The dignity of Indian music consists in the harmony of 
different Swarams and, at the same time, their separate individual existence up to the 
present day. 

The rules for the individual Jiagas of the Karnatic music are the cause of their 
peculiar charm and suitability to different seasons. In other words, the incomparable 
charm of these melodies is to be attributed to the rules laid down by our ancestors 
who were experts in Isai-Tamil. We do not know how far they are mentioned in the 
rules on Isai Tamil. There are only a few lines in Silappadikaram on the subject. 
Even here we find that there are some contradictory opinions owing to the difference 
of interpretation of commentators. However, what we find there is quite enough for 
our purposes. We could understand a good many things from what little we see 
there. 

The ideas of Ilankevidigal, the author of Silappadikaram. and those of Adyar- 
kunallar, the commentator, who lived a 1000 years after him and the views of Kavi 
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Chakravarti Jayankondan who wrote the Aroompathavoorai may not be one in some 
points. Yet, the ideas of the author can be easily made out if due attention is paid to 
the stanzas. We shall note below the stanzas and their commentaries. 

Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p. 202. 

44 gfcwito sit uooosil Guards nwar© 

6bPoool)s8BTit Ctuiup Giwrii” 

Sfttrn ©tor ums ivilQuarjy QfirncouLulL- «rr«or©gpio fflbmrJfygmt® artiL/j am tor 7 

Of the four strings lnai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, Inai has two strings. What 
are they' ? 

44 gtewGiuoru uGoj Gioga 
lofcwuuj G^irann loot^cbt Gojwtu m 

©tor-gg «^7 ajrtiL/; amlm ? 

Kilai has five strings. What are they ? 

“ ^tonGuioru uGoj ©oT&gifii airtooa 
fiirCw « 9 oPGuj ih « 9 otiP 

Gajara&aA Gioctou ” 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai p. 3 x. 

“mim Qpmptutmji <je«r m.fim mmOu *,a>u, (pm/murim , gsfi&twrs tjQf mri 

ifOfftQmms. <grmrs*iih <grm ftiutrs^ii mt^fftQmtkpsit 

The Varan Murai is, as stated above, played by fifths in the seven strings 
which stand in the relation of Hi to Rural. First she played Rural as Rural and then 
Tharam as Rural. 

urn* 4101 i (ipMT 0 ii; 

The Pagai strings are the sixth and the third. 

“ ifiwrp MuiSp sira 4p«ail0 
GocsrnGup if pus SuUUMr^ui ’’ 

•J-Qiftifpii umsQiutsflgfi QutMQii. tCti srtut sriitf. 

' Koodam’ and ‘Pagai’ are identical. The Natpu string is the fourth string. 

Kilai is the fifth string and Pagai the sixth. This is another version. 

!•* This is the interpretation of Mahamahopadhyaya V. Saminatha Iyer. 
Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai p. 29. 

“*•»SfcnSi «««_•«— £m,t mriuSptg 4^,1^ urns; 00 su-Qum^A 9 ppm\ frf 

MiMr vrQfiftm. gmfisQS ms iSbr umO timm0. #»«• mussffQs. umssgmSQm 
•iO#trjp 

The relation between ili and Kilai (Kaikilai) is Pagai, in other words, the re¬ 
lation between the standard string and its sixth is Pagai. it is >*»IM Koothtm From 
Ili to Kaikilai the interval is sixth. Hi and Kaikilai do not form a concent. When 
they are perplexed they misplace their fingers on the discordant string. 
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Silappadikaram, Venirkathai p, aoi. 

“ fcj_ Gimbtuc giPujp «S«tihi9dr 
umuaj^dr «ujm» iajpsiAi9«>*j ufGcu ” 

“tMiraAu «9«bmi ms i o&ii&pw &.t_ uxr^ti” 

From the above extracts we understand that in ancient Karnatic music where 
Ragas which suited different seasons, times, and ideas were sweetly sung, the differ¬ 
ence between four different relations of Swarams, as Inai Swaram, Kilai Swaram, 
Pagai Swarams and Natpu Swaram, was clearly noted. 

a. What Inai or Concordant Swaram is. 

Inai means two strings or two concordant strings. This term is applied to 
Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa relation. Those that are concordant like Sa and Pa 
are Inai Swarams. 
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The Oolai that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Tharam (Ni-Ma), 

The Rural that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Oolai (Ma-Sa), 

The Ili that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Rural (Sa-Pa), 

The Thuttham that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Ili (Pa-Ri), 

The Vilari that occurs in the seventh Rasi from Thuttham (Ri-Dha), 

and such like swarams that occur in the seventh Rasis are Inai Swarams. For exam¬ 
ple, Rural (Itapam) and Ili (Thanusu, seventh Rasi from Itapam) are Inai Swarams. 
This is in the ascending order. 

\ 

Again Ili (Thanusu) and Rural (Itapam, or seventh Rasi backwards from 
Thanusu) are Inai Swarams in the descending order. This illustrates the meaning 
of the words “ u(dmi 8a$ui Qiojyio, jfltmtuj jfwreSar”, 

The Swarams that occur in the seventh Rasis either upwards or downwards are 
Inai swarams. These are the ascending Sa-Pa series and the descending Sa-Ma series. 
These are the Swarams indicated by the words, Jpssr itnkLfm<-tvmr ” « fjfrmr QjrQ 

fijp ” 11 It MALI gUrHi^ss miQtii /sjrihLf myis Qrihuirtooqii 

mffisstQeo Qbm irMALi QfitQjfju uirQib " (the music master must be one 

who could understand the Arumpalai, the doubling of the Rural string, Sempalai, the 
doubling of the Ili string and the concordant relation of Inai strings according to rules 
of Isai Tamil). 

3. What Kilai Swarams are. 

We have noted that the seven swarams of the octave should be arrived at by 
the Sa-Pa series. In the same way he says that the Swarams from Sa to Pa must 
occur in a particular order. He gives rules for the concordance of Swarams between 
the Inai strings Sa and Pa. Just as he said that the relation between the first and the 
second Sthayis should be as one is to two. he also says how the Swarams within the 
octave should be obtained by the Sa-Pa principle and how a concordant relation should 
exist between them. The calculations he says are those pertaining to the Inai strings 
Sa and Pa. When an article is measured it is first calculated by a foot rule and that 
which remains is calculated in inches. So also this is done. He mentions the seven 
Rasis obtained by sevenths in the 12 compartments of the Zodiac by the Sa-Pa principle 
and also mentions such of them that are concordant with the Rural and Hi. The 
meaning of this is clear, that the Swarams of'particular Rasis in the six Rasis between 
Sa and Pa will be concordant while ascending and descending. We shall note these 
concordant Rasis as well as the Swarams in them later on. 

The word Rilai means, relation, branch, off-shoot or surrounding object. That 
swaram is considered Rilai which stands almost in the same relational that between 
Rural, the standard note and Ili, but slightly less concordant. That Swat am, he says, 
is Rilai which occurs in any of the seven Rasis between Rural and Hi and which is 
concordant with the standard Rural. The Rilai Swarams will always occur within the 
seven Rasis belonging to the Inai strings. It seems that a Rilai Swarams occurs in the 
fifth Rasis from any given Swaram. This is the relation of Oolai to Rural or Sa to Ma. 


mat Kilt! Swarsau art. 


This can be exemplified from the previous Chakaram. 

The Thulam which is the fifth Rasi from ltapain is its Kikti or Sa-Ma. 

So the fifth from Thulam is its Kilai or Sa-Ma. 

Itapam which is the fifth jRasi from Thanusu is its Kilai, i*e., Pa to Sa or Sa- 
Ma. In the same manner the Swarams in the filth Rasis stand in the relation of Kilai 
to the Swarams of the given Rasi. 

We may view these in another way also. If we commence from Thulam and 
proceed by seven compartments on the right side we get a series of Swarams with the 
relation of Sa Pa, and if we proceed by five compartments to the left we get the same 
series with the relation of Sa-Ma. 

For example, we find from the above C hakaram that Itapam is fifth (proceed¬ 
ing left wards) from Thulam, 1 hanusu is fifth from Itapam, Katakam is fifth from 
. Thanusu, and Kumbam is fifth from Katakam. 

This means; 

Kural in Itapam and Oolai in Thulam (Ma-Sa;. 

Hi in Thanusu and Kural in Itapam (Sa-Pa;. 

Thuttham in Katakam and Hi in Thanusu (Pa-Ri). 

Vilari in Kumbani and Thuttham in Katakam (Ri-Dha) are Kilai Swarams. 

In the same manner, proceeding on the right. 

Kural in Thulam is Kilai to Hi in Itapam (Pa-Sa)- 

Hi in Thanusu is Kilai to Thuttham in Katakam (Ki-Pa) 

Kural in Itapam is Kilai to Hi in Thanusu (Pa-Sa). 

Oolai in Thulam is Kilai to Kural in Itapam (Sa-Ma). 

Tharam in Meenam is Kilai to Oolai in Thulam (Ma-Ni.) 

Kai kilai in Sim ham is Kilai to Tharam in Meenam CNi-Oa.) 

These concordant Swarams Ma-Sa, Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri and Ri to Dha are Kilai 
Swarams proceeding leftwards in Sa-Pa relation, and the Swara-ns Pa-Sa, Ri-Pa, 
Pa-Sa, Sa-Ma, Ma-Ni and N i to Ga are Kilai Swarams proceeding rightwards in 
Sa-Ma relation* 

He says Kilai is five strings. It is to be observed that instead of calculating 
by fifths from the given string he mentions only five Swarams obtained by fifths. For 
a fifth from the filth string and another fifth over it is possible. We accept without 
hesitation the other version which says that Kilai is the fifth string. Wc accept the 
five strings obtained by filths and there is a possibility for more. It is said in the 
Text that she played on the seven strings by the Sa-Ma principle proceeding by fifths 
taking Hi as Kural. So there must be seven Swarams by the Sa-Ma principle. 

So it is clear that the Swarams occurring in the fifth Rasis with Kural as Oolai 
are the Kilai Swarams which stand only next in concordance to the lnai Swarams 
obtained by the Sa-Pa principle with Kural as Hi. We decidedly conclude, then, that 
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the Swarams obtained by fifths with Kural as Oolai or the Sa-Ma principle are the 
Kilai Swarams. Again, when we say fifth string we are apt to think that Pa of the 
series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa is the fifth. This is wrong because he alto-oays “ 
u«m mlQumfli (Of the four strings lnsi Kilai Pagai and Natpu). He speaks 

of four separate strings and it is wrong to suppose Inai and Kilai to be the same. We 
have noted clearly how Inai is in the seventh Rasi and Kilai in the fifth. So it is cer¬ 
tain that Inai is seventh string and Kilai fifth string. 

4. What Pagai Swaram is. 

We know that Pagai means Enmity , Enemy and hatred\ This he calls 
4 Koodam’’ 1 Koodam* means 1 harm*. By the words 41 Smrp *8u*$p Q+mrjp 

he means that the third and the sixth from the given Swaram will 
sound discordant or destroy harmony. The third and the sixth from the standard 
string will be abominable. So it is clear that out of the seven Rasis of the Sa-Pa series 
the third and the sixth should be studiously avoided. It is incorrect to say that by the 
sixth and the third he means the Vilari and the Kaikilai respectively in other Words 
Dha and Ga. We will note later on how this interpretation will not hold. 

5. What Natpu Swaram is. 

Natpu means 4 friendship'. The Swarams obtained by fourths from a given 
Swaram are Natpu Swarams. These mostly adjoin the chief Kilai strings. Viruchikam 
between Thulam and Thanusu is the sixth from Itapam. ' 1 'his is a Pagai string. He 
calls the Kanni Rasi a Natpu Swaram. Simham or the third Rasis is Pagai. From 
all these it is distinct that the Swarams of the third and the sixth Rasis are Pagai 
Swarams, the fourth Swaram is Natpu, the fifth, a Kilai Swaram and the seventh, an 
Inai Swaram. Pa in the concord Sa-Pa obtains the top Ri as its Inai Swaram. Just ■ 
as Kural and Ili are Sa and Pa, so.also are Hi and Thuttham. Pa which is a concord 
with Sa, obtains Ri as its Inai Swaram. As this stands in the second Rasi above 
Kural, if we tdjee it to be an Inai Swaram, the Swaram in the Second Rasi above Sa 
is also an Inai Swaram. In the same manner. Thanusu in relation to Thulam, Kum- 
bam in relation to Thanusu, and Itapam in relation to Meenam stand in the relation of 
Inai Swarams. So we conclude that the Swarams in thd second Rasi, the fourth Rasi, 
the fifth Rasi and the seventh Rasi to any given Rasis are concordant swarams. 

6. What Pagai String is. 

The third and the sixth to a given string are Pagai strings. The sixth from 
the given Rasi is Pagai e. g- Viruchikam is Pagai to Kural which occurs in Itapam. 
Simham is Pagai to Kumbam. 

Kaikilai is Pagai to Ili because it is the sixth string from it. This seems to be 
above Sa-Pa measurement. When we say sixth string we mean that Djia is sixth in 
the series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. 
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Ga is the Sixth in Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, Ri, Ga and Ma. We have noted before 
that the relation of Pagai, Kilai and Natpu does not apply to Swarams above Sa-Pa, but 
the relations appear when we proceed by the Sa-Pa series. 

When we say that the Pagai string is the sixth, it refers to the sixth Rasi and 
not the sixth Swar am. Kaikitai is Pagai because it is the sixth from Hi. 

7. How the mystery is cleared. 

We have to note something bore. This is the place which appears to be in¬ 
volved in mystery in the Vattapalai Cbakarmm. He called Kaikitai to be Pagai which 
was in Simham which is the sixth from the given Swaram- But if we enquire bow 
multi occurred in Simham we shall find that it has not occurred in the usual order. 
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He has first said that Kaikilai should occur in Vilari, but says later on that Kaikilai 
and Tharam should be placed i| Simham, and Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam. 

After first stating that kaikilai should occur in Vi)ari« to say that Kaikilai 
occurs in Simham which is the lixth place from Kumbam creates a doubt. The sixth 
place is the place for Pagai. 

Yet the words of the commentator “ the fourteen Kovais which are beyond all 
doubt” and the words of Ilanicovadigal, the author, “ the fourteen Kovais of the fault¬ 
less marabu ” imply clearly that the system is fault-less. We must note these words 
carefully. 

Chakaram where the mystery is cleared. 
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Besides this* Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, who wrote the Aroompathavoorai, 
says " Kaikilai is the sixth if Hi is the first, ili and Kaikilai are Pagai strings. In 
their perplexity they pass their fingers over the Pagai String n . In their ignorance 
they placed Kaikilai, which is in Sa-Pa relationship with Vilari, in the Simha Rasi and 
computed it as the sixth Swaram and so it turned out to be a Pagai Swaram. The 
Swaram that occurs in the seventh Rasi from any given Rasi will be in the relation of 
Sa-Pa. The following may be verified from the Vattapalai Chakaram given above:— 

Oolai appears in Tharam. This is Thulam or the seventh Rasi from Meenam. 

Kural appears in Oolai. This is Rishabam or the seventh Rasi from Thulam. 

Ili appears in Kural. This is Thanusu or the seventh Rasi from Rishabam. 

Thuttbam appears in (li. This is Kadagam or the seventh Rasi from Thanusu. 

Vilari appears in Thuttham. This is Kumbam or the seventh Rasi from Kadagam. 

Kaikilai appears'in Vilari. This is Simha or the sixth Rasi'from Kumbam. 

It will no doubt perplex any one because he places the last one in the 
Simham or the sixth Rasi instead of in Kanni which is the seventh. You must first 
clear this doubt, and then everything will run smooth. If you clear the apparent 
errors you will understand the mystery hidden in Vattapalai. 

We see from the above Chakaram where the mystery is cleared that all the 
Swarams are obtained by the Rural—Ili series. Of these Oolai appears in Tharam, or 
in other words Oolai appears in Thulam which is the seventh place from Meenam 
(which is the 12th). This occurs in the seventh compartment above Meenam. 

Thus we see that the Swarams occur in the series of seventh houses from the 
given house. The Rasi Chakaram will dear all difficulties, and give all details. 

In the same Chakaram the Alagus after the Vattapalai system are also made 
mention of. We may see there that the Swaram in the seventh Rasi from any given 
Rasi is a concordant Swaram. It is marked in the inner first compartment of the 
Cycle. We may see that they are after the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. 

Kural commences in the Thulam. The Swarams that are found in the inner 
second compartment in each Rasi form a series of ascending scale Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa 
Dha Ni to the Kural in Thulam- 

When Kural commences in Rishabam Rasi which is Panchamam to the Kural 
in Thulam it becomes the second line- From the Kural, commencing from the second 
line of Rishabam, the Rasis Kadagam, Kanni, Thulam etc., become the ascending 
series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni. 

So it is clear that the Swarams in the second and the third line in each of the 
Rasis are obtained by the Sa-Pa series. 

In the same way the Swarams in the third and the second lines stand in the 
relation of Ma-Sa. 

Ma-Sa in Thulam will become Sa-Pa in Rishafepm by the Panchamam principle. 
We can see distinctly that it occurs as Sa-Ma in the fifth place in Thulam. In the 
same manner Pa Ri in Thanusu becomes Sa-Pa and Ri-Pa becomes Sa-Ma- 
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To conclude, then, the fifth Swaram from any given Rasi is Sa-Pa. 

The expression u Kura! which appears in Thulam " implies that it is .token 
as the standard Swaram. This is the seventh Rasi from, Meenam proceeding 
rightwards. Proceeding five Rasis leftwards from Meenam we get Thulam. Ma or 
Oolai is in this Meenam. This is the fifth place from Rural in Thulam, and the place 
for Ma. We also know that Rural occurs in Thulam, the Seventh place from 
Meenam. 

In the same manner we find that Rishabam is the seventh place rightwards 
from Thulam and that Ili or Pa occurs there. 

* Rural occurs in Thulam, the fifth place rightwards from Rishabam. The series 
Sa-Ma, Ma-Sa and Sa-Pa, Pa-Sa are in the relation of 5 to 7 and 7 to 5. 


Swimas mt tfo uy*n <■ tiwwi. , in’. 


We mutt note there are four Rasis between Sa and lit and six between Sa 
and P*. The fifths frem a given Rati ttand in the relation of Sa-Ma. There will foe 
four Rant between Sa and Ha. 

In the tamo manner the seventh from t given Rati will be concordant at Sa- 
Pa. There will be six Resit between them. All the other Swarams should be 
derived in the tame manner. 

Again, the line that passes between Meenam and Meaham passes though 
Kanni and Thulam and divides the Chakaram into two equal parts. We find that it 
has six Rasis oh either side. To the right side of this line or to the right of Meenam 
there are six Rasis. 

Now, Rural commences in Thulam at the bottom to the left of the Meena 
Ragai. We see Oolai in Meenam at the top. The Tharam occurs at the sixth Rasi 
from Oolai which is the concordant Rasi in Meena Ragai from Rural. There are four 
Rasis in the middle 

In the same way there are eight compartments to the right side of Oolai in 
Meenam up to Thulam. Besides the two Rasis for Rural and Oolai there are six Rasis 
in the middle. 

In the same manner, Ili which appeals in Rural, and Rural which appears in 
Oolai are in the first half to the right of Mesha Ragai. This is the fifth Rasi to the right 
of the Rati for Rural and seventh to'the left of it: 

Likewise, we find that Thanu Ragai to the right of Thanusu occurs between 
Mitfounam and Radagam. 

Vilari in Radagam becomes the seventh Rasi to the Thuttham which commences 
in Thanusu which is at the bottom of this Ragai. Thanusu becomes the fith Rasi on the 
right side from Radagam. The former has the Sa-Pa relation and the latter Sa-Ma. 

Again, when Pa occurring in Rishabam becomes Sa to the Rural in Thulam, 
the Rural that occurs ih Thulam becomes Oolai, or Sa-Ma. Thuttham in Thanusu be¬ 
comes Ili or Pa. When Pa in Thanusu becomes Rural, the Thuttham in Radagam be¬ 
comes Pa. When Rural commences in Radagam it becomes Pa. When Rural commences 
in Radagam Vilari in Rumbam which is seventh to it becomes Pa. This system can be 
easily understood from the Chakaram. 

. We find, then, that the ganam of the ancient Tamilians was by the Sa-Pa and 
the Sa-Ma principles without even the remotest error. Though we had dealt with them 
. in the Vattapalai Chakaram and the details thereon we had to refer to it again here in 
order to emphasise the importance of Sa-Pa or Rural to Hi. 

8. The Swarams obtained whetl once the mystery Is cleared. 

Ip this system, if Raiktlai appears in JKsnni it has the relation of Natpu. This 
is the relation of Sa-Ga. ,Tbe Ga iaSimharo will never agree with Sa, but with Pa in 
Thanusu. ltwillbave t|»e relatwoof Ga-Pa. 
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In the'same way, Ni in Kanni or Ga will be concordant with the Pa in Rishabam* 
But the Ga or Ni in Simham will not be so. Making mention of such a discordant 
interval in the middle is the cause of the perplexity. He asks us tb-rlear this doubt. 

Now Kaikilai in Vilari is Kanni. This is seventh Rasi as before. The follow¬ 
ing Chakaram will help in clearing this. 



Kaikilai in Vilari, Dha,—Ga,. This is the seventh from Kumbam to Kanni. 

Tharam in Kaikilai* Ga*—Ni*. This is the seventh from Kanni to Mesham. 

Oolai from Tharam, Ni*— Ma*. This is the seventh from Mesham to Viruchigam. 
Thuttham from Oolai, Ma,—R i a . This is the seventh from Viruchigam to Mithunam. 
Vilari from Thuttham, Ri,— Dha,. This is the seventh from Mithunam to Magaram. 
Kaikilai from Vilari Dha,—Ga,. This is the seventh from Magaram to Simham. 
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By the above method, the five Basis that had no Swarams in them have Swa- 
rams now. According to the rule 44 Tharam occurs in Kaikilai ” Swarams were 
obtained by sevenths from Kanni to Mesham. Now if we proceed from Simham where 
Kaikilai was obtained from Vilari we will have 

Tharam in Kaikilai Ga,— Ni a . This is the seventh from Simham to ..feenam. 

Oolai in Tharam. Ni,—M a*. This is the seventh from Meenam to Thulam. 

Kural in Oolai Ma,—Sa 4 . This is the seventh from Thulam to Rishabam. 

Ili in Kural Sa«—Pa«. This is the seventh from Rishabam to Thanusu. 

Thuttham, in Ili Pa, —Ri». This is the seventh from Thanusu to Kadagam- 

Vilari in Thuttham. Ri,— Dha 4 . This is the seventh trom Kadagam to Kumbam. 

Kaikilai in Vilari Dha 4 — Ga 4 . This is the seventh from Kumbam to Kanni. 

Tharam in Kaikilai Ga 4 — Ni 4 . This is the seventh from Kanni to Mesham. 

Now we find that there are la Swarams in the 12 Rasis, and that these 
Swarams have been used by the Tamilians. 

We also find that the five Rasis Mesham, Mithunam, Kanni, Viruchigam and 
Magaram mentioned in Vattapalai without any Swarams attached to them have Swarams 
given to them as seen from the system of the change of Alagus for the four kinds 
of Yal. 

Moreover, when one of the two Alagus of Tharam, and two of the four Alagus 
of Kural are held as Kaikilai at the Antharakole of the Thara string Tharam becomes 
Kaikilai. When the Alagu left out in the string is added on to the old Vilari, that be- 
comes the Thuttham string. So in accordance with the stanza “ u«r«00 swpfiSdmu um 
a00 noticed above it is clear that ganam was made in the 12 Swarams 

in the 12 Rasis. 

In as much it is said that six and three are in the relation of Pagai to the stan¬ 
dard Swaram the Kural, it is clear that the Swaram in the sixth Rasi and that in the 
third Kasi are in such relation. 

On the other hand, if the sixth Rasi is dealt with according to the principle 
that Kaikilai appears in Vilari, Meenam from Simham and Thulam from Meenam will 
result as usual in repetition. According to the proverb 44 Just as the green 
bends even when cut down, so each one will have the result of one's intelligence", be 
appended a mystery to the Simha Kasi. When this is once understood all doubts will 
vanish. 

g. The xa Swarams obtained by the Sa-Ma principle when the mystery 

is cleared. 

Just as the 12 Swarams result by the Sa-Pa principle proceeding by sevens 
in the same way the 12 Swarams gre derived from the Sa-Ma principle proceeding by 
fifths, • 
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The following method will clearly show it. 


1 . 

Sa 4 -Ma, 

Here Thulam is the fifth from Rishabam. 

2 . 

Ma,-Ni, 

M 

Meenam „ 

Thulam. 

3 - 

Ni“—G a, 

»> 

Simham „ 

Meenam. 

4 * 

Ga 2 —Dha, 

(f 

Magaram „ 

Simham. 

5 - 

Dha,—R ij, 

M 

Mithunam lt 

Magaram. 

6 . 

Ri 2 Ma 4 ... 

», 

Viruchigam „ 

Mithunam. 

7 - 

Ma 4 —Ni 4 

II 

Mesham „ 

Viruchigam. 

8 . 

Ni 4 —Ga 4 


Kanni „ 

Mesham. 

9 - 

Ga 4 —Dha 4 


Kumbam ,, 

Kanni. 

*6. 

Dha 4 —Ri 4 

I, 

Kadagam „ 

Kumbam. 

il¬ 

Ki 4 to Pa 4 

»> 

Thanusu „ 

Kadagam. 

ia. 

Pa 4 —Sa 4 

|) 

Rishabam „ 

Thanusu. 


If we do not proceed this way, the progression from Simham will land us in 
difficulties. The Kaikilai in this Simham is in the relation of a Pagai Swaram to Sa. 
In the same way Tharam is in the same relation to Ili in Rishabam. The Kaikilai in 
Kanni is only Tharam (Ga-Ni). The Kural in Kishabam is in the relation of Natpu to Ili 
(Sa-Pa). As it is said that the fourth string is Natpu and as Sa-Ga is very harmonious 
it is clear that the fourth Rasi from the given Rasi is in the relation of Natpu. The 
third from the given Rasi is Pagai. Though it is said that Kaikilai results from Vilari 
the sixth Rasi with the relation of Pagai, it appears that a warning is given that we 
should not get perplexed. 

io.—How the Swarams agree when they are considered after 
the relation of Sa-Ga. 

Kaikilai in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Kural in Rishabam. 

Pa in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Kaikilai in Simham. 

Vilari in Kumbam in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Oolai in Thulam. 

Tharam in Mesham in the fourth Rasi above is Natpu to Ili in Thanusu. 

Thus these Swarams stand in the relation of Sa-Ga. 

Here Pa Ga Sa are exactly in the same relation of Sa Ga Pa. The Sa Ga Pa 
in Rishabam, Kanni and Thanusu are the ascending series, while Pa Ga Sa in Thanusu, 
Simham and Rishabam form the descending series. So we find that the third Rasi from 
the given Swaram is Pagai and that the fourth Rasi is Natpu. It does not follow from 
this that a Swaram has a particular relation in the ascending series and a different one 
in the descending series. 

xi.—How the Swarams agree while they stand in the relation 

ofSa-Ri. 

It is clearly seen that the Swarams have been harmoniously arranged in 
sevens, fives, fours and twos or with the intervals that occur in Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga, 
and Sa-Ri. If we accede that the above Swarams are in concordant relationship, it 
goes without saying that Sa-Dha (sixth) and Sa to Ni (seventh) are also harmonious. 
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•For Sa-Ri has the same relation as Pa-Dha. MA-Pxisjust the same. Oolai appear¬ 
ing in Meenam has the same relation to Sa in Oolai as Sa-Ma. Vilari in Kumbam has 
the same relation to Thuttham in Kadagam. Dha in Kumbam becomes the Swaram in 
the second house to Pa which is concordant with Kural in Rishabam. If the intervals 
for Sa and Pa be rightly arranged first, we may find that the Swarams above them are 
in the same concordant relation. 

The Chakaram showing the order of Swarams commencing from Kural. 



In the above Chakaram we find that there are two strings, Kural and Hi, in 
Uishabam. According to the principle that when Kural is taken as Kural it is Sempalai, 
we may find out from the Chakaram, which of the Swarams of the 12 Rasis form the 
seven Swarams along with the Kural commencing from Kural itself. 
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The string that stands in the Meru is the Kura! string. The seven' Swarams 
above this formed of the Swarams in the Rasis two. four# five, seven, nine, eleven, and 
twelve are the seven Swarams which are concordant with the standard string Kural, 
The strings in one, three, six, eight and ten are in the relation of I'agai (enmity) to the 
standard Rural. 

The Chakaram showing the order of Swarams of the Sthayi 
commencing from Hi. 



We may see the order of Swarams of a Sthayi when Rural commences from 
Ili from this Chakaram. When Hi is taken as the standard w*)find that only seven 
Swarams are concordant with it. Thia is known as Aroompalai. . 
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The stanza " She first played Kuril as Kura] and then made Mi as Kural" shows 
that the seven Swarams commencing from Pa formed the Madhya Sthayi or Swarams 
of the Sa«Ma series and that Ganam on that principle was made by the ancient Tamils. 

It is also seen that the ancient Tamils made Alati in the fourteen Kovais 
having the four Swarams.SA Ri Ga Ma below Hi as Pa Dha Ni Sa, and the Swarams 
Dha Ni Sa above Hi Sa Ri Ga (hard) of the Thara Sthayi. 

The Chakaram Showing the order of Swarams commencing from Oolai. 



This Chafcaram shows the Mven Swarams of Kodipalai when Oolai is taken 
aslChrtl; That is.Wheta Kuril commences in Oolai itt from Sempalai (where 
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Kural is taken as Kural in Rishabani), we may find which of the is Swarams above the 
Kural agree with it thus producing the seven Swarams oi the octave. 

According to the previous system, here also the five strings namely the first, 
third, sixth, eighth and the tenth stand in the relation of Pagai to Kural. 

We may notice that the . seventh string from the standard or commencing 
Swaram from the Meru is in the relation of Inai, and when that is made the commen¬ 
cing Swaram and other concordant Swarams calculated from It the Kural or the original 
standard string will come again as a Kilai string. 

The seventh string from Kural in Meru towards the right is in the relation of 
Inai. On the other hard, proceeding leftwards to the standard Kural, the Inai string 
becomes a Kilai string. 

It appears, then, that these Sa-Pa and Sa-M'a principles which make strings 
stand in the relation of Inai and Kilai have been applied as the measurement for 
determining the 12 Swarams of a Sthayi. 

When we notice the fact that the standard string becomes Kilai and Inai, we 
come to the conclusion that each of the 12 Swarams of the octave must be in the rela¬ 
tion of either Inai or Kilai to every other Swaram. 

To conclude, then, from the words “ gfiiqpmpQtti ueraRgsir/b /Shfissu lmvoRq 
uttoymru.nb ** what has been already said is clear that the seven Palais obtained by the 
principle that Oolai appears in Tharam and Kural in Oolai are the Primary Palais, 
and the five Palais obtained by the principle that Tharam appears in Kaikilai in Kanni 
and Oolai in Tharam in Mesham, are the secondary Palais. 

12. About the Alakus of the Swarams. 

Silappadikaram gives 22 Alakus for the seven Swarams of Vattapalai thus 
Sa 1 Rt 4 Ga* Ma* Pa 1 Dha' Ni 5 *. The author of Sangita Ratnakar gives Sa 4 Ri* Ga* Ma 4 
Pa 4 Dha* Ni 1 or 22 Alakus. The latter 4 - 3 - 2 - 4 - 4 - 3-2 resembles the Alaku system of 
Neythal Yal,where Pa is taken as Kural and nothing more. He does not mention any 
particulars about these either. The Gandhara Gram am he mentions has been banished 
to the celestial regions even during his time! while the Madhyma and Shadja 
Gramams in modern use do not agree with his system. 

Again, if we note his words carefully, we find that some’of the amsanis men¬ 
tioned in Silappadikaram were a sealed book even to him s For though he gives the 
measurements of Swarams as Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma, yet he implies that there should be 
12 Srutis between Sa and Pa and 8 between Sa and Ma. 

We have already noticed in the calculations as regards Dwavimsati Srutis 
that if we divided the Sthayi into 22 parts and examine r the Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa as 8 and 
12 Srutis respectively,: we would find that none of the Swarams in'modern use corres¬ 
pond to that series In other words it was pointed out that Sa-Ma or the 9th Sruti 
from the given Swaram and Sa-Pa or the 13th Sruti from the given Swaram wilt never 
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correspond to the modern Pa and Ma. We have noted in the same breath that when 
we proceed by } or 9 Srutis and f or 13 Srutis at each step, the Sthayi never comes to 
an end. 

On the other hand we see the Swarams proceed regularly in the Sa-Ga or Sa 
Ma or Sa-Pa series and finish the octave perfectly with their, respective measure¬ 
ments. 


If we had known that such a sound and ancient system had existed already 
we need not have wasted our words. We would have been spared the irregularity of 
using scales having one Swaram in Aroganam and a different one in the Avarogan&m. 
We would have been saved from conflicting theories, such as 22 Srutis, 53 Srutis and 
25 Srutis in the octave. The musical world would not have been in such grave 
doubts. 

Many of the authentic works which elucidated the mysteries of the ancient 
music of South India seem to have disappeared after the age of Silappadikaram. For 
the commentators make remarks which contradict practical music. 

For example, they make remarks which amount to saying that the Inai string 
and the Kilai string are identical. Instead of saying the fifth string, they give five 
series of Swarams which agree with one another as Sa with Ma. Though the idea is 
not incorrect, they say that Kilai is the fifth string and the series are the result of the 
application of the principle Sa-Ma. These are the five series of Swarams obtained by 
proceeding leftwards by the Sa-Ma principle in Vattapalai and none else. The five 
series end with Simham. If we proceed onwards we shall only repeat the Seven 
Swarams but never arrive at the 12. 

The other version says that Kilai is the fifth string. This enables us to think 
that Pa, the fifth string, is Kilai. But we have repeatedly said that the other strings 
are deriv ! from Panchamam or the Inai string. So to call this Kilai string also will 
be contradictory. 

In the same manner he says the sixth string is Pagai string. Dha, which is 
sixth from Sa occurs in the seventh Rasi from Rishabam. Dha is to Pa as Thuttham 
is to Kural. Just as Pa is in the relation of Inai string to Sa, so Dah is Inai string to 
Ri. This is the sixth Swaram. It will be contradictory to say that this is Pagai string. 
The sixth Rasi should be in the relation of Pagai. 

In the same manner, the Ga which is the sixth Swaram from Pa is called 
Pagai. We noticed before that the Ga in Simham is not arrived at rightly by the 
Principle of Sa-Pa. It will be just to say that it is Pagai to Vilari. But it is true that 
the Ga and Ni which appear in Simham, the third Rasi, stand in the relation of Pagai to 
Sa and Pa which occur in Rishabam. Those experts who have a thorough knowledge 
of Kamatic music only can know its truth and not others. There are also musicians 
who hold that this Pagai Swaram in the third Rasi is really a Natpu Swaram. This is 
the result of ignorance. If this ignorance is found in the residents of South India 
who practise Kamatic music, we need not be surprised that Sarnga Dev who lived 
very far north had erred. Just as we said that concordant Swarams according to the 
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Alakus given by him are not in practice at the modern time we also clearly see that 
the Alakus given by the author of Silappadikaram also do not correspond to the 
Swarams in modern use. 

For example, Ga, the third Swaram, and Dha, the sixth, are in the relation of 
Pagai In other words, as they do not agree with Sa, they are Pagai Swarams. If 
these two fundamental Swarams are to be omitted in an important primary scale, the 
Ragam will be classified not as Sampoorana but as one of the Oudava* 

So it is clear that the Swarams in Vattapalai which stand in a particular 
relation according to the Rasis are the most ancient ones. W e could also accept these 
as correct as they correspond exactly to the Swarams in use at the present day. 
Though it is said here that the number of Alakus is 22, when observed closely we 
shall find that it is incorrect and that a different interpretation should be put upon the 
words. 

13. How the 22 Alakus can never completely finish an octave. 

As we see from the Vattapalai Chakarani. attached we get 22 Alakus from 
Thulam to Simham. Kanni is left out. But inasmuch as Simham is sixth house from 
Kumbam we called it Pagai. The relation between Kumbam and Kanni is Inai. So it 
must have the Swaram of the Kanni Rasi. A Swaram with four Alakus in Kaikilai 
should be located there. 

Below it there must be a Swaram with 4 Alakus in Tharam. If so, Vilari 
and Kaikilai which are in the relation of Kilai strings should also have four Alakus 
each. 

Then, Vilari in Kadagam which is in the relation of Kilai string to Kumbam 
will also have four Alakus. Thus each Rasi will have two Alakus. 

In the cycle of 12 Rasis, if two intervals are left out then we might say there 
are only 22 intervals. But they are continued and complete in the calculation. 

Again, Tharam and Oolai in Meenam have two Alakus each. 

Rural and Hi in Rishabam have four Alakus each. The two Alakus in Mesham 
and the two in Rishabam make up the four for Sa. In the same way the two Alakus 
for Pa in Mesham receive two more from Rishabam and go ta make up the four for Pa. 
Again, Thuttham obtains its four Alakus from Mithunam and Kadagam with two 
Alakus each. 

Tharam stands with two Alakus in Simham. Kaikilai which stands with two 
Alakus in Kanni above it obtains two Alakus in Simhc.m and four in Kanni. 

Oolai ends in Thulam with two Alakus and Kural with four in its second 

Rasi. 

Pa and Thuttham in Thanusu end with four Alakus in the second rasi. 

In the same manner Vilari and Kaikilai in Magaram should fiinish with two 
Alakus each. 

Then Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam will finish with four Alakus each. 
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14. Showing the error of the opinion that there are 
Dwavimsati Srutis in the Sthayi. 



Vilari has one Alaku less in the second row in Kadagam which is the fourth 
Rasi commencing from Mesham. On the same principle, the Tharam with two Alakus 
in the second row of Simham, the fifth Rasi, will not agree with Kaikilai which has 
three Alakus. One of the Alakus should be given to Kanni. Then Kaikilai gets one 
Alaku less in Kanni. VHari and Kaikilai end with three Alakus each in the eleventh 
Rasi or Kumbam. Therefore Kurabam should have one Alaku less in the latter part. 
When we notice, then, that there are two Alakus less in the second and the first rows, 
we find that Alakus are arranged in the Rasi mandalam with intervals between. If 
they are continuous, the two Alakus which are wanting now must go along with the 22. 
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If we take four Alakus each for Vilari and Kaikilai, we will see that all the calculations 
for the Swarams of the Vattapalai are in the relation of Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma and Sa-Ga. 
The Swarams will also be continuous and all doubts removed. 

When we notice the Swarams which are computed to be 24 according to 
Vattapalai and their mode of changing Graham, we find that they had fixed the Srutis 
to be 24, and have made Ganam with one Sruti less in Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa 
principle, such as Ri Dha, Dha Ga, Ga Ni, Ni Ma, and Pa Ri. In the same way, 
looking at the Alakus we find the very same principle has been adopted for Sa-Ma and 
Sa-Pa. On the other hand, if they had fixed only 22 Srutis, they would never get the 
concordant series by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma principles but quite a different discordant 
series. 

If the author had not given the system by which the Swarams arc arranged 
in the relation of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma with 12 RAsis of Vattapalai then we might believe the 
statement that there are 22 Alakus in the octave. But he has distinctly stated it. 
Those who try to learn the 22 Srutis will get only perplexed and will never be able to 
practically realise it. Even if it is practicable, who is here to listen to it? None even 
in the three mandalams. What shall we say about the Ganam where even the 
fundamental Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma and Pa are not concordant ? We might, perhaps, 
appear to be in the wrong, for Sarnga Dev speaks about 22 Srutis. the ancient Tamil 
works give 22 and many other works have copied the same. 

The Mandara Sthayi proceeds from the heart, the Madhya Sthayi, from the 
Kantam and the Tara Sthayi, from the head. 21 Nadis proceed from each of these 
places. 22 Nadis go across them. And the 22 Srutis proceed from them. These 
are the statements nude by the advocates of 22 Srutis, and they may mislead 
many. 

Sound is produced by the current of air passing through the breathing 
apparatus. Just as sounds of a high pitch are produced through the small holes, 
and those of a lower pitch through the bigger holes of a Nagasuram, so sounds of 
different pitches are produced from the human throat through the lip, the teeth, the 
tongue, the nostrils, the lower part of the throat, the mouth and the palate with the 
help of air passing through th em. But to say that there are 22 Nadis here and 22 
across them and that sound is produced through them is perplexing. Those who never 
tested the truth of this, blindly repeated this and confounded others also. 

Even now, there are some in India uho, without understanding the truth, 
have created some wrong theories, fathered them on sages who knew the truth and 
thus are perplexing many. Such perplexities abound in works on Medicine and in 
Puranas. Their presumption is that if their wrong opinions and fables could be called 
' Ahastyas Katakam * and 14 Vyasa’s Katakam ", every one would believe them. 

Knowing that the human embryo is in the womb which is surrounded on all 
sides by water, could Ahastya have made the astounding statement that the child 
absorbs part of the mother's food through an opening on the top of the skull ? He 
knows there is no opening between the top of the. skull and the stomach. He compares 
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the body to (he Karunelli tree and the pipe attached to the navel to the side roots. 
The tree is generally fed from the roots and not from the top. Can the sperm which 
is swallowed reach the stomach and be converted into the embryo?!! Is not this 
against ail laws of nature? Such unnatural inferences abound in some of their works. 

it appears that the cycle of years, as far as the Andam was concerned, was 
calculated by the solar month, and that for the Pindam. by the lunar month, ft is said 
that by the lunar month calculation the time that the human embryo takes for full 
development is ten months. The lunar month has but 2<S days. They calculated 
then about 2S days for the whole period—280 for the 10 lunar months and the 
number .of days between menstruation and conception. On the other hand they speak 
of the period as 300 days calculating 30 days for each solar month and father it upon 
sages ! What ignorance! They blow their big trumpets on the strength of the venerable 
names of these sages! 

It seems that llankovadigal wrote the Silappadikaram at a time when the 
glory of the music of South India of the first Ooli had nearly departed. There are 
some points of difference between the commentary of Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, 
who lived 10 centuries after llankovidigal and that of Adyarkunallar who lived 100 
years later. 

Where he speaks about the four different kinds of Yal. Jayankondan makes 
mention of Ahanilai Marutham. Puranilai Marutham, Arugial Marutham and Perugial 
Marutham and their rules. This shows that the author had somewhat realised the 
extensiveness of the music which then existed. Adyarkunallar has written his 
commentary on the'musical portion of it closely following his ideas and having his 
words for a basis. Now, Saranga Dev, who lived still 100 years later, takes only the 
22 Alakus of Vattapalai and generates Ragas on the principle of change of Graham 
by shifting the four Srutis of Sa to the left one after the other. He supports his 
number 22 by analogy to what is found inside the human anatomy. The perplexity 
caused by Vattapalai led him into this error. If he had paid attention to the words 
1 iSmifijjv uiriSar ' of llankovadigal and noted the position of Simham which is the sixth 
house from Kumbami he would have had his position clear. If there is doubt 
about Srutis what will be the fate of music which rests on them V We request our 
noble readers not to think that we are belittling the opinions of our ancient sages. 
The following calculations will make our position clear. 
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15. Showing how the Swarams will not stand in the relation of Vadi 
and Samvadi and in the right places if 22 Srutis occurred 
in the Vattapalai as follows:— 



How the Alakus occui for the Sapta Swarams. 

He gives the numbers of Alileus or the numbers for Srutis as Sa\ Ri', Ga\ 
Ma‘, Pa', Dha and Nr. According to tbr above calculation Kural appears in Oolai 
(Ma* Sa') or Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa. In the same way if we put down the series Sa 4 -Pa‘, 
Pa'-Ri 1 , Ri-Dha', Dha-Ga 1 and Ga-Nt and add up their Alakus we shall see 
the truth of what we say. The following Table will show that Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma has 
13 Alakus. 
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The? first four rows and the sixth row end with 13 Srutis each, but the 
fifth ends with 12 and the seventh with n only. 

This is the calculation for 22 Srutis in the octave. Here there are 13 Srutis 
in the five rows from the given Swarams on the principle of Sa-Pa. But in the fifth 
and the seventh rows, there is one sruti and two Srutis less respectively. 

We have already noted the words, ‘ erpunffiu Gtu«Srffi$ pjii>tSC@uu£ 

0»r.§ |p*»ff 4 torg)£' (he must possess the knowledge to discriminate the perfect con¬ 
cord of Kura! and Hi,Strings). Will such an expert give up one Sruti in one, and two 
Srutis in another, and have Ri-Dn.\ 11 in one, Ga-Ni, 12 in another and Sa-Pa thirteen 
in a third ? lie will never have it. 

16. The Swarams will not stand in the relation of Vadi and Samvadi 
and will not have the right calculations according to the system 
of Dwavimsati Srutis of Sarnga Dev. 

Just as we proved that the Alaku system was wrong in Vattapalai, we find the 
same here also. The system 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 resembles the system of Neythal Yal 
which is obtained when Ili is made Kural in Thanusu Rasi in Vattapalai. We have 
stated this before. This stands as Ili to the Kural in Rishabam. We have also noted be¬ 
fore that they had the Mandara Sthayi from Kural up to Ili, the Madhaya Sthayi from 
Iii in Thanusu up to Oolai in Thulam, the Thara Sthayi from Ili to Meenam above, 
and sang the 14 Kovais. This appears to be the Panchama Sruti. We find it in use 
even now. Saranga Dev calls this Shadja gramam and proceeds to give the Alaku 
system. He calls the Swarams that occur in Neythal Yal in Vattapalai, namely, Pa' 
Djia 1 Nr Sa Ri Ga 1 Ma* and their Alakus, by the name ofShadja Gramam. We must 
be thankful that Sarnga Dev agrees with us at least in this point, namely the Alaku 
system of one of the Yals in Vattapalai. We are led to believe that the Alaku system 
of Vattapalai and its Yals were getting out of use during his time. The following table 
gives his Alaku system. 
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Just as we get Thuttham in Hi, and Vilari in Thuttham by the Vattapalai. the 
series Pa Ri, Ri Dha, Dha Ga, Ga Ni, Ni Ma, Ma Sa and Sa Pa are derived as Vadi 
and Samvadi Swarams. kacli of these should have 13 Srutis. On the other hand the 
first series Pa Ri gets 12 Srutis while the third, Diia Ga gets only 11. How can this be 
justified? If Saranga Dev was quite sure about his position, will he not have given 
some explanation for the discrepancy ? He had said that if 12 and 8 Alakus occurred 
between two Swarams which were the beginning and the end they stood in the relation 
of Vadi and Samvadi. But when the series obtain 10 and 11 Srutis. excluding the 
commencing and the ending Swarams. how could they be concordant ? We find by 
the Alaku system given above that such a discordant Thuttham and Kaikilai occur in 
the ascending as well as the descending series. It is clearly seen that this has been 
written without understanding the mystery contained in the Vattapalai system of the 
ancient Tamils. 


It is seen that the ancient Tamils had Swarams in the 12 Rasis, in the 12 
Palais and in the 7 Swarams taking for granted that the seventh string was Inai, the 
sixth Pagai, the fifth Kilai and the fourth Natpu. They have declared the Srutis 
to be 22 knowing the mystery of it, whereas Sarng 1 Dev has blindly stated that the 
Srutis are 22. 
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17. The Alaku system for Srutis when they are concordant as 

Vadi and Samvadi. 

Let us now see how they should be. As we saw in the previous Vattapalai 
Chakaram, if the Alakus of the two strings Kaikilai and Vilari be taken as 4 each in¬ 
stead of 3, the regularity and uniformity of the series is secured. It can be seen from 
the following Table :— 
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Here we see that each series obtains 14 Alakus. This is the sum total of the 
Rasis which stand in the relation of Sa Pa. We noted before that each Rasi should 
have 2 Alakus or 24 Alakus in all. This is just the same. Perhaps Sarnga Dev did 
not understand this clearly and said there ought to be 1 2 Srutis between the commenc¬ 
ing and the ending Swarams ? The six Rasis between get the 1 2 Alakus. 

Again he gave 8 Alakus between Sa and Ma. This also means 8 Alakus for 4 
Rasis between the commencing and the ending Rasi*. But it is clear that one Alaku in 
a Rasi has not been added. If added, we will get 24 Alakus in all with 14 for Sa-Pa 
and io for Sa-Ma. We shall find that all the Swarams are perfectly concordant with 
one another by this system. We noted before that Kaikilai in Simham of the Vatta¬ 
palai series of the ancient Tamils should be properly placed in Kanni and it has the 
relation of Sa-Fa and Sa-Ma. When that doubt is cleared and when the Swarams are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa principle we shall see that series (Sa-Ma) ends in the Meenam 
Rasi which was also the commencement. 

x8. How 22 Srutis were in use in the Sthayi. 

Then, we shall find that the two Swarams, Kural and Ni, have two Alakus 
each and the other five Swarams, four Alakus each. This is how matters stand when 
the mystery in Vattapalai is explained. It is clear, that in ancient times the 24 Alakus 
were sung as the 24 Srutis. It is also clear that they lessened a quarter in each of 
those Swarams or one Alaku, but in a single Aroganam and Avaroganam as a whole 
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they had lessened two Alakus. So it is incorrect to lay stress upon the fact that 22 
Alakus are mentioned in ancient works ignoring altogether the calculations for Vatta- 
palai and the 24 Alakus of a Sthayi. The division ot the octave into 22 had confounded 
many people. We noticed before how deeply this idea had taken root. 

From the Vattapalai Chakaram we learn the Sapta Swarams, the two half 
Swarams of each of Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni, the seven and the 12 Swarams on the 
whole, the calculation by which each of the 12 Swarams have 2 Alakus, and how the 
24 Alakus are distributed among the Srutis. We also understand that Ganam was made 
in the 24 Srutis with one Alaku less in the seventh and the fifth Rasis which occur by 
the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systems. 

It was a custom to make Ganam with one Alaku less in a Swaratn occurring at 
the Poorvabagam in a scale, and with one Alaku less in a Swaram occurring in Ootara- 
bagam. It is this that led them to say that there are 22 Srutis in the octave, but they 
have not said that there are only 22 in the octave. Further details may be seen from 
the Chakaram attached. 

According to the statement that Kaikilai should appear in Vilari there must 
be a Kaikilai with* four Alakus in Kanni, which is the seventh Rasi from Kumbam. In 
Simham there must be a Kaikilai with two Alakus seeing that the Kaikilai in Simham 
which is the sixth Rasi from Kumbam is Pagai to Panchamam. The Kaikilai in Kanni 
gives five more Swarams by the Sa-Pa system and the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. 
These are the 12 Swarams which we sing and hear at the present day. These are 
the very Swarams used by Madhavi with great pleasure. These were the seven 
Swarams arranged in the Sakota Yal after the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles. The 
fourteen Kovais or fourteen Swarams which are divided from these 12 Swarams in 
the Mandara, Madhya and Tara Sthayi is belong to Ayapalai. 

To play music in the 24 Alakus is the Ganam for men. To lessen two Alakus 
out of the 24 appears to be the Vattapalai. It does not mean that all the 22 Srutis occur 
in one and the same Ragam. The one Alaku, obtained when the Sthayi is divided into 
24, is lessened tor the two out of the seven Swarams which stand in the relation of 
Vadi and Samvadi. while the other five are sung according to the Rasi. It is clear that 
they had the 12 Swarams as the basis, and lessened one Alaku in the Poorvabagam or 
Sa Pa, and another in the Ootarabagam or Pa Sa. The Vattapalai and its rules were 
given to make clear which of the Swarams of the Scale had lesser Alakus when they 
mentioned the number 22, they emphasised the fact that a Sthayi should not be divided 
into 22 patts. So they also gave the Rasi Mandalam with u compartments and at the 
same time the Sa Pa and the Sa Ma principles. 

We have repeatedly pointed out so that every one may clearly see that in the 
Rasi Mandalam 7, 5.4 and 2 Rasis stand concordant on the principle of Sa Pa, Sa Ma, 
Sa Ga and Sa Ri respectively. Those who understand tips will never say there are 
22 Srutis or 25 or 53 Srutis in the Sthayi. We may mx- in the second book that in the 
Sa Pa and Sa Ma series occurring in the Poorvabagam and Ootarabagam there shall 
be an Alaku less and how excellent that system is. We have omitted them here as 
they have to be spoken in detail. 
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if we reject the system of 24 Alakus according to Vattapalai and accept the 
theory of 22 Alakus, we shall never get even a single Swaram on the principles of 
Sa Pa or Sa Ma. 

The following Chakaram shows the series of 22 Alakus commencing from 

Mesham. 

Here, the series commencing from Sa is given in the second inner circle, and 
that which commences from Pa rn the thi^d. We find here that Mesham and Rishabam 
have 4 Alakus each and stand in the relation of KuraMli or Sa Pa. 

In Kadagam we see Thuttham having 4 Alakus whereas Vilari has only 3. 
The second Alaku of Tharam ends in the first half of Simham and Kaikilai ends with the 
third Alaku in the first half of Kanni. Oolai with 2 Alakus and Kural with 4, end in 
the first half of Thulam. Ili and Thutham with 4 Alakus each end in the first half of 
THhnusu. We might also see that in Magaram, Vilari and Kaikilai end with 
1 Alakus each, and Tharam and Oolai with 2 Alakus each in Kumbam. 

The two Alakus of Meenam are not found in either of the circles. We see 
that no two Swarams in the relation of Sa Pa can exist in this compartment. 

For, unless Kural and Ili in Rishabam end in the second Alaku of Thanusu they 
will never have the relation of Sa Pa and Pa Ri. But as they end in the first Alaku of 
Thanusu, Sa Pa has one Alaku less. 

In the same manner, If the secondary relation of Sa Ma and Pa Sa should 
result from Rishabam there should be 5 Rasis complete above Rishabam. On the other 
hand, the Oolai and Kural which should occur in the second Alaku of Thulam occur 
in the first. In this way eight Alakus occur between Sa and Ma and i2 between 
Sa and Pa. 

Though we find this agreeing with the theory of Sarnga Dev that there should 
be 8 and 12 Srutis between two Swarams, yet we have seen in detail that they dp hot 
stand in the relation of Sa Pa or Sa Ma. We ?lso noted that this will be quite 
contrary to the rules of South Indian Music. 



Thttt SraUt 


amt It tmafri la Ysttapalai If St-h. 


—i 
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19. If we arrange the series of ai Srutis in a Rasimandalam, the 
Sapta Swarams derived will never satisfy the principle that Oolai 
must appear in Tharatn, and Rural in Oolai according to the 
system of Vattapalai. 

The fallowing Chakaram shows the calculation of the 22 Alakus commencing 
from Mesham. 
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The ancient Tamil works distinctly state that concordant Swarams should 
satisfy the theory that Oolai should appear in Tharam. But such concordance will never 
be found here. For. Tharam, which should end in Meenam. ends in Kumbam. Kanni is 
the seventh place for Kumbam by the principle of Sa Pa. Instead of the Oolai 
commencing from here it ends in the first Alnku of Thulam. This has one Alaku more 
than what it ought to have. 

Again contrary to the principle that Oolai should appear in Kural, the Oolai 
ends in Kumbam instead of Meenam. The Oolai which should end in the second 
Alaku of Thulam inasmuch as it commenced in the first Alaku. does not do so, so we 
should say that here also there is an Alaku less. Just as Oolai does not agree with 
the Kural which commences from Kishabam (Sa-Ma), the Oolai which stands in Thulam 
will also be discordant. If there is no agreement even in the fundamental principles 
of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma, how could other concords exist among the Swarams ? 

We noticed in tin* first tabic on page 596 that there could be no concord between 
Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia, Ga Ma Pa Diia Ni and Ma Pa Diia Ni Sa as they have 12, n and 
13 Srutis respectively. We see from Vattapalai that such a discordant system was 
never made mention of by the ancients in South India. 

Just as the system of Sarnga Dev will never agree with Karnatic music, it 
will be found that it can never agree with any other existing system. 

W r e see plainly that the Tamils had 24 Alakus for the 12 Swarams, and having 
arranged them by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-A.'a principles they have made their ganam 
with two Alakus less. 

Because Sarnga Dev failed to ur * erstand the location of the 22 Srutis when 
ganam was made with 2 Alakus less, arc] vas mystified with the ancient work which 
declared that Kaikilai should appear in V* Vi. he gave his own interpretation of it and 
brought out his work. 

Others, thinking that the beauty of their music was due to the 22 Srutis, 
began to examine it. Kven though they knew there was not the slightest agreement 
between the music of South India based on concordant Swarams like Sa Ga, Sa-Ma 
and Sa-Pa and other music, they wanted to support the theory of Sarnga Dev by 
introducing small Srutis between the intervals as they pleased. If even those who are 
traditional experts in Karnatic music are taken in by this fancy theory need we say 
about others ? We know from our experience that the concordant Swarams of 
Vattapalai were the ones used by our ancestors. 

What can we say about people who deny the truth ? They try to hide the big 
pumpkin inside their plate of rice ! They are blind like the brother-in-law who caught 
hold of the supposed man inside the drum 1 (Two villagers who had never seen the 
drum thought there was a man inside making the noise. So put their hands in and 
caught hold of each others hands and each cried ^out he had caught the man inside the 
drum 1 ) We can only laugh at such people 1 

We shall notice later that minuter Srutis than these are also used in the 
ganam of South India. 



How the Tamils sang Grahaswaram, 


go: 


20. How the Tamils sang Grahaswaram. 

We have noted till now how the ancient Tamils were efficient in Isai Tamil, 
how they made ganam in Swarams which had the relation of Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga 
and Sa-Ri, how they divided a Sthayi into 12 corresponding to the 12 compartments of 
the Zodiac, how they had made ganam in the 7 Swarams out of the 12 and how in two 
of those Swarams which stand in the relation of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma they made ganam 
with an Alaku less 

We have also noted that, conscqiier. .!y, only 7 Swarams were used in the 
ganam, that they were divided into 12 which s.nod in the relation of Inai. Kilai» Natpu 
and Pagai and that these 12 had two Alaku ichor 24 in all. We have also noted 
that if there were 22 Srutis in the octave tl:ei»- escalations would never satisfy the 
rules of Vadi and Samvadi. how the series w uld never .come to a linish in the Zodiac, 
how the system is entirely wrong and how the advocates of 32 Srutis had erred 
because they failed to understand the meaning ol the Tamil works. We have also 
seen how Sarnga Dev makes mention of Neythal Yal only out of the 4 Yals as 
Shadjagramam whose Alakus are 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 and even there the Swarams do not 
satisfy the principle of Vadi and Samvadi as in some cases there are 11 and ;Srutis 
instead of 13. We have seen how his theory will never suit Karnatic music and how 
not a single Swaram on the principle of Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma could be found in it. 

We found on page 41.S of the Second Part how they gave many calculations 
contradicting one another and many measurements which were never uniform The 
Tamils have divided the Sthayi into 24 parts and made ganam in ilirm for many 
thousand years, with two Alakus less. We also noted that the Tamils, after the 
destruction of the major portion of the*r habitation, and after the destruction of South 
Madura and Kapatapuram declined in their status Many of the Kala ; s used i>y them 
became obsolete owing to absence of patronage. Even the few that remained owing 
to want of practice were given up as beyond comprehension. When surh was the 
condition of aflai rs Bharat a in the 5th Century and Sarnga Dev in the 13th became 
the chief writers on music. * 

Ever since the advent of their works the theory of 22 Srutis lifted up its head. 
However , people of understanding, vho found the theory to contradict science and 
practice, raised objections and began to argue against it. Many works were written. 
They were all conflicting in their opinions. They found that their opinions could 
never be uniform unless the Ghandara Gramam which was sent up to the celestial 
regions was brought down once more ! They were further discouraged by the saying 
of Sarnga Dev that the Srutis may be r,2, 3. 4, 9, 22, 66 and Srutis may be innumera¬ 
ble. Thus the strife came to an end. 

Though we have repeatedly said that the theory of 22 Srutis was the result 
of not having clearly understood the mystery contained in ancient Isai Tamil, we have 
also said that the series was not practicable for singing Grahaswaram. The ancient 
Tamils used the 12 Palais or 12 Swarams in their ganam. In the process of singing 
Grahaswaram they shifted the Swarams with 2 Alakus each and not the single Alaku 
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of the series 24. We may see from the following ext-act that Grahaswaram was used 
only for the 12 Swarams. We know that a ganam which does not admit of Graha¬ 
swaram is imperfect. So. in examining Srutis, if we could find out in what 
relationship the Swarams stood while Grahaswaram was sung* we shall get clear of 
the doubt about Dwavimsati Srutis. 

One or two points about Grahaswaram are mentioned below* 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathavoorai Page 55. 

“ dp^cuira, ojuL-uuirto cu^ionin. 

4j^uj larr^iiGufTp <£m£6V)6ft& 

C®C(rrTCaiiTdT mud 

Geuftjnfi iy£$qs)8*G&nda i&imia GmafaroriR* 
iCouaouSpoojpa arrdsr ” 

(£)•") $m*iQur*> hLl.u> pm# 2fl itlL-j0gpmrQ*r utjpsmr 3 0 jp« 0 u 

Q/f(9s($wrs pmQuQevtm jp mi0fi(£*0irpQu*Gd3 OffidOsS^ip/ Qispsms\ib a m®($meors gjQgms 
smr 3 -d m-sQgiffi Oppstrofib tmQQiwtrs gftjrm id 2-u> QQimsssr ifirmy 2fi Qpm&tpdg 
QpmQiajb® miL-Gu>jr($ iL-SpsQ +9iu &>*osmr 4 -|)|co inr*r@ gfijrmssmr j/AstiiQs &mt 

t$.ppi Sppwsp pafippaR 5 Msirmpi 2ft ftfirQsmflQsrpirssiSjp jtswmpflm afiSGeo pwQm 
m 90 « 0 ia crmrufi sgfi tfis^Lupmp QnaQ&sstrs QsrskV jftyujt* Qppw Qissptb jfrpifiliuirs g)p rffssr 
sa.-4L.ii SMQfimpQtu s rskrmHs straw uuQtb sr-jp. 

Describe u circle, draw two radii across it from east to west and two others 
from north to south intersecting the first two. Draw four radii in the four corners 
south east, south west, north west and north east. These should stand in the 
corners without intercepting the main radii. Let Rishabam be placed in the east and 
so the 12 compartments from Rishabam up to Mesham proceeding towards the right 
can be obtained. 

11 gtoftiSL-uriu Sjpat-a lomhoScrTiP 

£6TT(OT£ £ITjr U>g)CUTlUj|6ITirrTa 
$2rd>Q«iTp ^ihuiRi i&niumn 

cuffcuir fiioD|ptBcBr torni " 

(®-d) fy-upjKo SWh»> 9msj0*i priQfnb, 

000&*> fjpQpib, Qiiujfi*) ssssQbtLjLi tfimpfi* Mp&b w-jr. 

Hi will stand in Rishabam, Vilari in Karkadagam, Tharam in Simham, Rural 
in Thulam, Thuttham in Thanusu, Kaikilai in Kumbaui and Coiai in Meenam. 

" jiroli) «9p «d« 4 JtoCoj jfouio 

uftu ajoDpifarib ufTAir*iu^rnnb 
Gan&Gco flt&eSaiQ ap*L-*di <tauuoDis«£ 

Gjird>0o> i^oooamhiSp amh. M 

(SHr) (5#d> ftp* rnsMm <3»uj0m»> 

0 *lib 9 mstfi 0 <b, $sR Qu.uj 00 ib t sBmtft SL-sj 00 ib mfimmurs 2 mpm. 
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$uui$. VQf tfikpteVI/ SppJS 1 «T(Zf* /fW® Qmtmpujw ’ ««r£> Qummm^m^ih vq# 9gib 

u*d9 jjfwfofer aguLf #p<§ toaosafiQao dpjfi * • • 

Kural stands in Thulam, Thuttham in Thanusu, Kaikilai in Kumbam, Oolai 
in Meenam, Tharam in Simham, Ili in Rishabahi and Vilari in Kadagam in a serial order 

Thus the seven strings were arranged, the seven damsels in f GQgm firm 
Osrmpiug ' were made seven strings and they were placed where the strings were • # * 

Silappad’karam, Aiychiarkuravai Page 398. 

“ gi_((p0 o 9 i_(ip 6 » 5 D ajrT&£0 aV££Ci 
6sssj%n a|si)jptt 9 «fP aSernP^iT ffCifissr 
o 9 iP^c 5 yffiigipd) CajOTtf-uj GuiuGj ” 

<3<- fiwdib (5*ev fifth.1 Qfi*&nss (5^, pppih, a>sd£lhtr, *l«d ip, §;*R, aNmnR 
fitrsQubeb, g)o>jsQ Sgdeo mSlIu. QuujQjr uurpifl eNgthnu 0 QuuuQgms* 

On the cast, the Kural string was made the first string followed by Thuttham, 
Kaikilai, Ooiai, Hi, Vilari and Tharam. These are the seven names given and these 
are the names appreciated by damsels. 

14 loniuaj Gor^^dr £,afo> aSp&GajctT&n 
lumusu Gesrorg} «iPoP^<sr.%Tr--iurTiLinaerr 
lifiwtotofT Giasa^CemriT £|£££od£ io{p€©pujfnT 
(jpdrjBjrajiT GiLdryafo (jpenp " 

1 *8* 

<( U)ittiaiCarsSrg)OT f< icir.u®Gar6Br(y«r ; u>pmp Q^Mrbm^fujmjQearar^mr £}afl 

agtbmu ; 4<ui4*«r tS®m&u*Qu>ar&m ppppmp ; upmpu Qumtslmd mossObr jl mp aNmti p*g 
Qiam&m. 

She called Kural by the name of Mayavan, the Ili string was called Vellai 
Ayavan ; Thuttham she (the shepherdess) called Pingai and the rest of the damsels were 
called Kaikilai, Oolai, Vilari and Tharam. * 

“ UMtOJQjdr IgOTlM l9g$C8>0UJ& £(TJT<ipu> 
ftXT&CcuefTtar Iffff <$00911110 oSeirfujA 
OBsitffer 1 S®od® a9L.^en 
it&efcvhP £ffdr ’* 

“ ifliiuaidrjl ”—tanumQmmp Qgmgtimuu iSmtmiuwm pj/gQpib pggQpfa Q*M Smrpm ; 
um>Qpmgr 9 tu agibmu *-mpyu> Q*g Smrpmr ; m*d 98 m QumrQmp agikj dwtarig 

^LjjudgQtg Smpp ; QpimpugQnTpggApsQ miuudsQta Sm^m a&mti" 

Thuttham and Tharam stood along with Kural or Mathavan 5 Oolai and Vilari 
stood'aleng with Ili or Paladevar; the string Kaikilai stood to the left of Pingai, while 
Vilari stood to the right of Tharam or Munthei* 


T 
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First, bow the Orahaswaram was sung in a Sthayi by 
Kilai Swarams only. 

The Chakaram Showing how the Swarams occur leftwards from Thulam. 



Silappadikaram, Aychiarkuravai Page 406. 

(♦-dr) latumQmmjp Qutui m^puutlu Qimt&mu*Q+tu ilsrtr Qudrgpd jpBpQpm 
099QP& Smpm ; Qtm bnunumdmmjpt Qlhuw m-puuiLu. umpp &gikmu*Q*r 

sBwdi/ Bmpm ; afifikr Q iumpp mtt kf iSm$md<g Qlj jlJ d sjQp ddr^jp ; (pimp Qumppm p*M 
•fik 9 fa mmu uim pQp ofard SmpQpmm. 
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Name of 
Swaram. 

Sum- 

run. 

Name of 
seven Puns. 

The order in which the seven stood. 

Kural 

Sa 

Mayavan 

1 Thuttham and Tharam stand on either side 
/ of the Kural string called Mayava as Ni Sa Ri 

1 Kaikilai stood to the left of Pinnai as Ni Sa 
[Ri Ga 

1 Oolai and Vilari stood by the side of Paladeva 
for Vellayavan or Hi string as Ma Pa Dha 

1 Vilari stood to the right of Munthei or Tharam 

J as Ma Pa Dha Ni 

Thuttham 

Ri 

Pingai 

. 

Kaikilai 

Ga 

Kaikilai 

Oolai 

Ma 

Oslai 

in 

Pa 

Paladevar 

Vilari 

Tharam 

Vilari 

Dha 

inffiM 



Thuttham or Pingai and Tharam stood on either side of the string Kural which 
is called Mayavan; Oolai and Vilari stood on either side of Ni or Vellai-Ayavan; the 
string Kaikilai stood to the left of the string called Pingai; Vilari stood to the right of 
the Thara string called Munthei. 

When we note the above Sootrams and their exposition, we find that the 
sons of the soil Mullai styled Kural Mayavan and Hi Vellai to suit their own soil, 
made the seven puns into seven strings, arranged them on the strings on the principle 
of Vadi and Samvadi, made ganam thereon and danced linking their hands. 

The term Aychiar distinctly points to the sons of the Mullai soil whose 
occupation is to tend cattle. 

He also gives the system by which the Swarams arrange themselves into Inai 
and Kilai to the given string when the Kural commences in the Kudam (east) and 
proceeds leftwards. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai Page 64. 

&gmm vmruji mrutQpiM Qmm/BifiM Quwyrwsd <§im Ctaua/or uwCl-w* s 7(9*0#ggi* 
tnkuQggp* fmufimuQr&i* mmiSbmkfiwQmf; 

11 gffow sidruft &~(D*k ontw* 

QriiQpd Qmbp omagao aPpos 
Qiubfik *j*q gmtaSp Qoiru M 

The term * Kuravei 9 means the dancing of seven, eight or nine persons with 
their hands linked singing a song whose subject is either love or victory. 

From the above we see that they styled Sa, Mayavan; Ri, Pingai; Ga, 
Kaikilai ; Ma 9 Oolai; Pa, Vellai; Diia Villari and Ni, Tharam. '* Thuttham and Tharam 
stood by the side of Kural or Mayavan '* means Ni and Ri stood on either side of Sa or 
Mayavan as Nt Sa Ki. “ Oolai and Vilari stood by the side of Paladeva " means that 
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Ma and L)iia stood on either side of Hi or Ma Pa Diia. Kaikiiai stood to the left of 
Thuttham or Ni Sa Ri became Ni Sa Ri Ga. Vilari stood to the right of Tharam or 
Munthei. This is Ma Pa Dha Ni. This shows that he means the two series Ni Sa 
Ri Ga and Ma Pa Dha Ni should be identical. Ni Ma should be identical with Sa Pa, 
Ri Dha and Ga Ni. The intervals between the series Ni Sa Ri Ga should be equal 
and identical with those between Ma Pa Dha Ni. Thus we see that they satisfy the 
principle of Rural Oolai. 

For the two series Ni Sa Ri Ga and Ma Pa Dha Ni form the ascending series 
Ni Sa Ri Ga MA Pa Dha Ni. Here, according to the principle that Oolai must appear 
in Tharam, Ma is derived from the Ni of the first series. According to the 
principle that Rural appears in Oolai, Ma, the first Swaram of the second series 
is derived from Ni of the first series. In the same manner, Ili should be 
derived from Rural. Thuttham from Ili, Vilari from Thuttham, Kaikiiai from 
Vilari and'Tharam from Kaikiiai. In other words, the couples Ni-Ma, Ma-Sa, Sa-Pa 
Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Diia-Ga and Ga-Ni should stand concordant in the relation ofShadjam 
and Madhymam. Proceeding leftwards these same became Rilai strings. We see that 
only Swaranis so derived occur as Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni in a Sthayi. In other 
words Swarams which do not satisfy the Sa-Ma principle are never concordant. 

Just as Raikilai was mentioned to stand to the left of the series Ni Sa Ri» 
from the fact that Vilari is mentioned to stand to the right of Tharam or Munthei in the 
series Ma Pa Dha, we see that '1 liAram added to Ma Pa Dha becomes Ma 
Pa Dha Ni. Thus the Aroganam Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni and the 
Avaroganam Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa Ni are complete. We are reminded 
here of the song of little girls when they have their Ranni saying 11 Eight 
persons for a Vattam, but if there is one less we shall have nnttam (or loss)’* Just as 
little girls stand in a circle and join their hands two by two and dance, the series Ni 
Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni not only suited repetition one after another but was also 
suitable for singing them to the exclusion of one or more Swarams. We do not mean 
that these two series were repeatedly sung by the two sides. But if one side sang Ma 
Pa Dha N i the other side echoed by singing Ni Sa Ri Ga, and if one side repeated 
Ma Pa Dha, the other side said Ni Sa Ri and Sa Ri Ga was. answered by Pa Dha Ni 
and so on in different ways. Though the habit of varying Swarams is extant at 
present, experts who sing Pallavi now never sing the Inai Rilai (Vadi Samvadi) 
Swarams within the Sthayi. But they sing the higher notes in the lower octave. This 
seems to have been very common among the sons of the Mullai soil in the ancient 
Tamil country. 

The words " Stt-Qpmpurd ®f«v jwni ” indicate that if you proceed 

from the west it is towards the right and if you proceed from the east it is towards the 
left. In other words, if wc proceed from Rishabam to Mithunam and Radagam etc., it is 
rightwards, and it is leftwards if we begin from Thulam and go towards Ranni, 
Simham, Kadagam etc. Astrology says that the Rasis Meshara. Rishabam and Mithunam 
are those of the east and that Thulam, Viruchigam and Tbanusu belong to the west. 
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From the above Chakram we see that according to this system the Swarams 
commence from Rishaba Rasi (Taurus) and go towards the right as Sa Ri Ga Ma in 
Aroganam, while they proceed leftwards beginning from Thulam (Libra) in tbe same 
order Sa Ki Ga Ma. Here the order of Swarams is given when Kural commences in the 
Oolai of Thulam (Libra) and proceeds leftwards. Here we see that this series Ni Sa Ri 
stand on either side of the Kural which appears in Thulam (Libra) and Kaikilai to its left. 
After this we find Mi in Mecnam (Pisces) and the Swarams Dha Ma on either side, 
thus forming the series Ma Pa Dha. From the words ‘ Vilari stood to the right of 
Tharam ’ the series Ma Pa Dha became Ma Pa Dha Ni. In the series Ni Sa Ri Ga, 
Tharam is the first Swaram. If the same series are repeated in Aroganam then a 
Sthayi is complete. So he says that Vilari stood to the right of Tharam because 
he wanted the Ni which was the first Swaram of the first series to become the last 
Swaram of the second series. According to this system when the series Sa Ri Ga 
Ma Pa Dha Ni proceeds leftwards it is Aroganam while Nt Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa 
when it proceeds rightwards it is Avaroganam. He also says it in another form by 
mentioning that the Swarams proceeding leftwards arc of a higher pitch, while they 
are of a lower pitch proceeding rightwards. 

Silappadikaram Arangatukathai, Page 94. 

'*ujfT|pGiA|p urrfcu u9L.<ip6B>(p CiaaftiJA 
$tp6srCi£|p Garriy CiaoPuj cranijp. 

jiqpbuirleo QfipsvfruSm foc-Qfmi/r Quetitusyuo QpgSmfh-jfiS Qsmf.uuir1to QppMnflm tuto 

Qpmp utrL-uuQQifisrjrajtrjp,” ermjpi si.jDuuiKSmrmrf/, 

in the Yal Aroompalai and other Palais proceeding leftwards produce notes of 
a lower pitch while in the kulal (or Flute) Kodipalai and others proceeding leftwards 
produce tones of a lower pitch. 

Here we see that from Kodipalai where Oolai is Kural the scries Sa Ni Dha 
Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa results towards the right. Here ne says that towards the right the 
sounds decrease in pitch. This is so far as the Kulal is concerned. The same, pro¬ 
ceeding leftwards, becomes the Aroganam. He calls the Aroganam going leftwards as 
decreasing in pitch. This shows that the ancient Tamils put the Val on the ground 
with its belly downwards and played on it. Thus the Swarams decreased in pitch as 
one proceeded upwards towards the left in the Yal, while on the Kulal the Swarams 
decrease towards the right and increase in pitch towards the left. 

We know from experience that in the Kulal the ascending scale proceeds to¬ 
wards the left whereas in the Yal it is towards the right. The Yal which in ancient 
times was known as, 1 Cpiftog oidro |g««uu *£ aiith' 1 (tbe celebrated Yal where God 
lived and which possesed a mellifluous tone) and held in the highest esteem by the 
Tamils has lost its very name and has now become tbe Veena. The erect position in 
which the Yal was held when played made the actions, a.£p#u, a.p£#£, and a.giLi.£ 
possible, but the modern way of making it lie down makes such actions very difficult. 
The ancient Tarails were capable of many excellent devices in playing without even 
looking at the instrument. This was very common among them and even at the present 
day we see such glimpses of them in the playing of M.R.Ry. Sri Venkataramana Doss 
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Avergd of Vijianagaram. But what we see most at the present day is that though the 
Swarasthanams are clearly marked and though they have the instrument on their own 
lap, only false Swarams are heard most! 

How Grahaswaram was sung in the three Sthayis with Inai 

Swarams. 

Silappadikaram Aychiarkuravai, Page 407. 

“ inrrft aSerPoLo - 

OJS^LUIT-6^ffOsPa)fT 
e$Q IT(P iSi^LhJfT 6tT6Ufl»nliSar 
L9€BT6B>jpOB>aj|J UflL.GL.Gu UfToTT ” 

u>j|C0l£ff wdiokBiaiil: 

(9-dr) u/rtlQi_®i©«r pmmr QjrQwmgpib mituLf uip+fftmws glmfiOiutargg mjruLf 
miijf QpmpQuj fjjipQuacBrgpi mjnbLf mtmSlmjru>ws mSwrifimnjyib QieSmaumS^eoirp iumpsuuarmu iSt$.sSmkpmm 
pmkmariLn tjruuJrQiu ftpp mmhutrujmil(§u uppuuirQQmQfmk.” 

Me gives the compass for the three Sthayis Mandham, Oocham and Samam 
(soft, hard and middling). 

Commvnl .—The damsel who commences the singing takes the Rural string as 
the beginning of Mandara string, the Iii string as the Madhya string and the Thuttham 
string as the hard string and the Vilari. The damsel who commences next with the 
Mandara string commences from the Natpu string or Thuttham and keeps in 

* concordance with the first. 

From the above sootram and its comment we see that instructions are given 
how the series of Swarams should be sung in Mandara, Oocha and Sama Sthayis. The 
words w 0jrw uutpunrm arm " imply that from Rural in Rishabam to Hi in Dhanus it 

is Mandara Sthayi, the Rural commencing from Jli in Dhanus up to the next Dhanus 
it is the Madhya Sthayi and from that up to Meenam it is Tara Sthayi. This he calls 
mgmQpmp or proceeding rightwards. 

Modern Name Mandara Sthayi. 

• Ancient Tamil Name. { j^wer pitch. 

Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma. 

Ma, Pa, J)ha, Ni. Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Diia Ni. Sa Ri Ga. 

Here, the first series Sa Ri Ga Ma are the nptes of the Mandara Sthayi where 
Rural is of a low pitch. The series Pa 1 )ha Ni Sa‘ ki Ga Ma are the Madhya Sthayi 
where Ili is of a middling pitch. Pa Dha Ni are notes of the Tara Sthayi or very high 
pitch. These series occur in Vattapalai in two cycles beginning from Rishabam. The 
same has been called the 14 Kovais in many places. It is clear that the complete 
Sanrhamtu of a ragam was possible in these 14 Swarams in the three Sthayis—Mandara, 


Madhya Sthayi 

Samam. 

Middling. 

a Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma. 


Tara Sthayi. 

High Pitch. 
Ootcham. 

Pa Dha Ni. 
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Madhya and Tara—, that the Tamils adopted this system and that even Graha Swaram 
was sung within these 14 Swarams. When these 14 Kovais occurring in the three 
Sthayis are transferred to Shadjam, the second series given above beginning Ma Pa 
Dha N1 is the result. This is what we are singing at the present time. This is 
also called Panchama Sruti now because Shadjam is commenced from the place where 
Panctiamam stands in Vattapalai. Instead of the series Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma we 
use the series Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni. Each of these notes satisfies the relation 
of Inai and Kilai of the series Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-DiiA, Dha-Ga, Ga-NI, NUMa and 
Ma-Sa. So it is quite appropriate that it should be called Panchama Sruti. 

The Sempalai Series (where Rural is taken as Rural) should form the series for 
Sliadja Gramam. In the same mainner he giyes seven Palais for the seven Swarams. 
Of these, Arumpalai which appears in Panchamam is called Shadja gramam by Saranga 
Dev. Apart from this, it is clear that when one party sang Ri Ga Ma Pa or Ri Ga 
Ma Pa Dha, commencing from Rishabam in the Tara Sthayi, the opposite party respond¬ 
ed by singing the series Dha Ni Sa Ri or DhA Ni Sa Ri Ga commencing with the Dha 
or Vilari which is the Inai Swaram for Rishabam from the Mandara Sthayi up to Madhya 
Sthayi. Tne words 11 eisShuwib" imply that Thuttham was sung in Tara Sthayi or 
Oocham, and the words” z-raReovuifui indicate that she sang Vilari which 

occurs in Mandara Sthayi as Grahaswaram while its Inai Swaram or Itapam was 
commenced as Graha Swaram. The Ga and Ni were exactly in the same way as Risha¬ 
bam and Da. They sang Sa Rj Ga Ma and Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa in the higher or Oocha 
Sthayi and Pa Dha Ni Sa and Pa Dha Ni Sa Ri in the Mandara Sthayi. Thus they 
sang each Swaram in all the Mandara. Madhya and lara Sthayis. This was the method 
of ganam of the ancients. But if we enquire whether such a system exists oven among 
the best exponents of Indian Music who sing Palluvis we find that the majority of them 
are ignorant of it. For in the modern times it is the practice to repeat the same notes in 
the different Sthayis— Sa Ri Ga Ma in the Tara Sthayi is followed by Sa Ri Ga Ma 
in the Madhya Sthayi. If they sing variations in Sa Ri Ga Ma in the Tara Sthayi the 
same variations will occur in the Mandara Sthayi also. The same notes will be repea¬ 
ted in different octaves but they will never he Inai or concordant Swarams. The 
sounds Ni Sa Ri Ga in the Tara Sthayi should have Ma Pa Dha Ni of the Mandara 
Sthayi as grahaswarams and not the Nt Sa Ri Ga of the Mandara Sthayi which is quite 
against the rules of I sat Tamil. So when one set sings the Swarams of one Sthayi with 
its variations the other set begins with the Inai Swaram of the series in the other Sthayi 
and goes on introducing variations. For example if one commences with Thuttham as 
Graha Swaram in the higher Sthayi and finishes after many variations the other starts 
with Diia of the Mandara Sthayi as Grahaswaram and goes through the identical varia¬ 
tions where the Swarams of the two different octaves stand in the relation of 
Inai Swarams. 

As the ganam of the ancient Tamils is not much in use now, we find it neces¬ 
sary to give below a few senes so that it may be clearly understood. It should be 
noted that the swarams with a dot on the top belong to the higher octaves and those 
with a dot under, to the lower octaves. 
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Sankarabaranam. 
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Here we see that one party repeated the series of Vadi Swarams and its varia¬ 
tions while it was echoed by the opposite party which sang the Samvadi Swarams and 
its variations. Moreover Pahs were composed in those Swarams which satisfied the 
above principle and were sung antiphonally. We shall note below one or two examples 
of their antiphonal singing 


Silappadikaram Aychiarkuravai, Page 408. 

& <* Sana $68MiRuj£rr£0 mmuai 

aPbWiniMi iLirgudr wajocsumiSp 

GftiT68TOJ)puj'i> Cft&rrcGmrT 


(®-*r) Gp*,fi> flaw OiDt iQmr *>ifl eSansSmr *afl§wuujjSfr& •(}*/«* tf jifaSL-pfia* * QuuLtimp u*m*)w 

<g 0 i*fii‘i. i irssQsir*Br<j) tt-fft/ip unrojQtar ttib *$ukiLl.kg\) u* timmSt-p# ; 

jy<v«r«rt» miipfdt jya/ gprr&ib Q**mmpiuii QtfiQnirm&mujd QstlQutrQutm(gQ*r*rs t 

Comment. '• Oh damsel! Mayava who brought down the Vilam fruit (wood 
apple ) growing in the fields by using a calf as a stick may be attracted by our 
song and come into the field where the cows are grazing ; if he does come we may 
have a chance of hearing him play his sweet flute made of the Kondrai tree." 

ft. LMUOM fttt 9 (ff}ft ftL-d)ft6B)L-fi>£ UMTlAJOJ 

uMrgBKfr «u$Cio cucuarcurTuS 1 
cumiucu* GaomOuMT Qpnfi' 

($-mr) Qp r/, mtafigt OiOQmwmu ufipfifip *pmi sn9jp mittmki Qvmppth utnh 

ursd vpflm smt-ip *n<§ *u to wtrih-p# mQttmr ; j/nu mii mip**> 

jfrmfki ^huwoii Qpdsowm r mus (ImL-QuwQitmcyQmmm. 

Comment. 4 *Oh! damsel! Mayava who used the Meru as the Mutthu 
(revolving dasher) and the serpent (Vasuki) as the cord to churn the Sea of Milk might 
attracted by our song and come near the field here. If he comes, we may have a 
tiiance of hearing him play his sweet flute made of the Ambal. 
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.in 44 Gaurwfcxu® «Tfrp ^iGpiT^p umtujcu 
CarAtoam uxim&i oj^Old wajoraituSdr 
(jp 4 u 3 a>tuiB £6g|pd> CMmCioiT Qpinf” 

(®-tr) Qfiirtf, *ii LjfarsQMifeotoevuf **kkp cNl-,*£) m@+1mnuwn mkft Smp GQimj Qfiflfifi mu 
mm ffihmijfiurili^rp usQe u g)i>($irmr itii ^mflmttLfm n^tw; jjfMr jfmtomni mmjwm jfmgprjiM 
gfrmlhu (jpfiuOmua <§jfi36»wm*mujs QmlLQuw Qu>m(gQmrm* 

Comment . Odamsel 1 Mayava, who destroyed Kuranda who came with deceit¬ 
ful intentions into our field, may be attracted by our song and come into the field during 
the day. If he does come, we may hear him play his sweet flute made of the Mullah 

On pages 409 to 415 of Silappadikaram we find the same kinds of Pahs repeat¬ 
ed. They invariably express a wish that their people and their cattle should live long 
without any disease. They also express a wish that their ruler Thennavan should 
triumph over his enemies and that his victorious drum should ever be heard. They 

said these antiphonally and danced their Kuravai. 

% 

We have noticed the following game of children in the streets. One party 
asks in the same tone '* what will you do when the people of the two kingdoms come 
against you?'* The other party answers in a slightly higher pitch. 4 ‘ We shall all 
escape with one accord.*’ The singing of Aychiar Kuravai was something like this. 
But the ganam of the ancient Tamils seems to have been highly efficient in the system 
of Gheetams and in the excellent ideas contained therein. 

This is exactly the way to sing Grahaswaram. By this means, Kagas do not 
change, exposition is not spoiled and the relationship of Inai Swarams is also kept up. 
Though it is out of use at present, it can be easily brought into practice. 

Saranga Dev in his kaga Viveka Adhyaya makes mention here and there of 
Dhaivata Gramam, Madhyma Gramam, Gandhnra Gramam and such like. They could 
be sung only according to the system of Karnatic music but never according to the 
principle of 22 Srutis. 

. If Srutis are different in Aroganam and Avaroganam, that which binds the 
different amstvus of a Ragam will be undone. Eyen supposing that a Sruti is same 
while ascending and descending, if proceeded with by thirteens, the same Sruti will not 
result in Avaroganam. Even when ganam is made by shifting the four Srutis of Shadja 
Gramam, the Srutis will not be the same in Aroganam and Avaroganam nor will we 
obtain the beautiful and charming Ragas which are in practical use at the present day. 

After such a clear exposition, we need not accept any theory however it may 
differ from this wholesale. Those who bring forward such wrong theories and those 
who accept them should be considered as people without any music in them. Those 
who after hearing the Sa Pa series sounded to them still continue in doubt will never 
understand what is written in books and shall ever continue in a state of uncertainty. 
Could any body be still in doubt when it is proved that Swarams are derived by the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles and stand as sevenths and fifths to the standard 
Swaram in the Rasi-mandalam (Zodiac) ? Wo undefstand that Pa-Sa which is like 


Itv the Swum tt Ini Taall i|m with ftht priuftfliMf AiMcflr. 


Sakti-Sivam and Sa-Ma which is like Sivam-Sakti stand as the Alpha and the Omega 
of the Sapta Swarams, as the underlying principle for the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi, as 
the Meorchana with seven Swarams and as the sound which occurs as a regular and 
uniform series. 

ax. How the Swarams of Isai Tamil agree with the principles 

of Astrology. 

The Tamils have clearly mentioned how the 24 Srutis used in the music of 
South India can be distributed in the Rasi Mandalam, (zodiac), how the 12 Swarams 
occurring in the 12 Rasis (Signs) form the 12 palais, how they stand in the relation o( 
Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, how a particular series will be concordant with another 
series and which of these concordant Swarams will go to make up the number 7. Just 
as seven planets move through the cycle of Rasis and just as the Sun goes round the 
12 Rasis passing through a Sign each month, so also in music the Rural or Sa keeps 
changingin each of the 12 Swarams and the location of the seven Swarams concordant 
with the above is made possible. 

We have noted before this that the efficiency of the Tamils in astrology was 
quite in proportion to the efficiency they had attained in the science and art of music. 
Many of the minute principles of ststi ology were used by them in music also. Though 
we are unable to come across any work on astrology now yet the fact that the Tamils 
were proficient in that science from very early times is accepted. . We give below a 
Sootram by Nallanduvanar, one of the writers of the last Sangam which flourished 
nearly 1900 years to 2000 years ago. It is a Paripadal pointing out the time 
when the rain commenced in the Sayya hill, and the commentary said to have been 
written on it by Parimelalagar. 

In the Paripadal composed by Nallanduvanar and set to music by Naganar, it 

is said, 

jfiiflujir JBrtwi umtujj/u) nas&k jfj/u#9uj jWiSpsmmL- 

* u^GujitG LjOBrnuu 

Gaiiterou Gaj^d>Oonpd» ^SsuGiucbta 
CflDuu u$}py>at Ggarufip 

Ceuerr^affi QpnfliutiOfij cugatuu 
U 19.10* or eniuuuli iSgtmi 

Gua^ifu 1_tw1r.P19.1u a>db 4 u|tufr 6 pu sui^tmar 
ufogfiS lhtGcoiuj eSatpmunk 

«P&«Pp MtUMt Owauumi Gur&fe) 

Gun0iSe* Qpe&svta LtawawDo* ifi 
iBsttK iMM-iu a&Q* 0 ft (kuafto 
0 ISUBSH uwf* iSflBiuGcc* •Stufrgp 
Mfuii Cuit^ioOTtf pt# 

Ga##$ua momma qfinit' 
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(®-«r) dm&n u>$tupQpw® neutkLummw&tu #«w- i/ia GifpQp Qppwws mmpflm 

9ffi<5*0 *8fiiugp> QmffiuQssuuilL. GmgQggm Q&muf mrmnrQuj Qpmms £)/nr&«g$tr GiMomriu 
Mmrdtmrsfar* QtppgBtu mfpL^wmkpwwm pPmGzfiiBppm wrpfiguraeSIm jjmpmp *N*tin l f cm tumor 
Qmim&i, 

orf— jf&Qmup QfiiunMTsmjtnL-uj sffkpfim *; pfp&wpPr Qp pan piny mi-iu mSt~u 
Qpmrkppuutlufr. 

*«*-— emi—wuifmi—iu d+taap Qpiumugseimuiu figmnfJBmtr, jfp&eop1mr*imL-iu dSjptar 
QpmrkppuutlL.fi. 

G«ui $&—QtutrmRturQuj ufftmfi jy ( # l g)«u^ 8 gwity«D*_i/j Gup QpaarkppuuLii^fi. 

jtmm Qppeoirs eSoipfim if cot mi j §m>ppfi Quuugrm Qt-ueSfi AfimtSfi Gut udfi 

Qvm m<$ssuuL Lc. ktfi^mr^utL.is^p^. 

pfmpjpm, ®t~ud?g stksafl j?cur u?«r GitL-Qumumr ; Quu-dl^, j)i_uu> Afimm spsL.s@ 
BmsQutmumr. 

gtiprQiurmifi f^gmrGL.sr QsprrseSlar rsiis irtarffp w&turQuj rNmm GiurOgrar Q^rarufi 
HtrmmtSm, Grnrtls^s Qt— Gyswtraftmmi umrugBgmrQ A^immGiumuutli^m. 

Appmpujmt-nj Qmmrafl jty—ujmp* Q*n* y Qfdi&iruj QioL-peap* G*gu, Ljp§w Afimrp 
mp4 Q*8M, mrkpfims iLj4su>ir& Atppfimru 8s eSujtrifiQ fevfhiScsRwev Anew l-wQuj iMstii^ihuia 
mC. (guurlmuirQuj Ampmpk G+g } luuPmrp piaaj&soimL-iu f&fl a9e\> jyi@u iSar&Qtu trsgpmpr 
<?#/, mSg/ry irfiirmpa^ibutg. m@*80flmrsmr ^fippm QjjpmpiumL-ujQeiarutrk ' Ljev/r Ai^ioGoijQ^iuk 
fSpuam&k. 

uwihLj utfituumtptuQmroZn «/ 0 * irQmarpfi jfii turimHterppfi utfitimp mtrrrrQaj 
wPStlL.pmp crmGm, utfi^Agr^ utsgpfi Spa Qeumujg*_u> t Gsfi mpp Gsy>gAuu*9uj spsus/ifi 
tips Qwmufiu.u> QupuutLi^m. 

Qp&p QfgweStu pnmApfiiis mtStlu isirafi eatisGsmls L-.u*&ifluj SeouxQuj AitAgrQ 
««0 w&jbu* G+nuAm ujua/ £«ri_ QmmuptniSpjp- 

+mjfliu <Jmm&Am tLiuk,ip pmafh-pmps *<_**> Afimpmpu Qutrgip jfuGurfiiSto 
nSCQL-mqi Gpwmp Ampfi. 

QPfiOm QmAboiymt-iiJ QpfiG&Msfip&u iS«r«j0® srksrmpfi tumyQmuPQmmp AmAfi 
+lfl*jgpg*ukip mwu&Z mdsm r to mtfiQuujtu. 

Efi :—Asterism Krithika (V . Tauri, Alcyone) whose deity is fire; it denotes 
sign 1 aurus. 

Sadat : —Asterism Ardhra (a Crionis) whose deity is Iswara; it denotes sign 

Gemini. 

Vizham Asterism Hharani(35 Arieties and Musca) to which is ascribed the 
organ of reproduction in the elephantit denotes sign Aries. 

These and the other sighs constitute what are known as Idapa (Taurus) 
Veedhi (Range), Mithuna (Gemini) Veedhi and Mesha (Aries) Veedhi. Idapa Veedhi 
comprises Virgo, Libra, Pisces and Aries; Mdsba Veedhi comprises Taurus, Gemini, 
Cancer and Leo. Each Veedhi of four signs has nine days, each sign representing 
two days and a quarter. The twelve Rasis (Signs) are the houses of the Planets. 



H«v tbs Svarsns sf Ini Ttntl i|m with tbs pvteolpln if Mvttagy. 


It seems that Parimelalagar flourished at the time of Natchinarkiniyar where 
as Nallanduyanar belongs to the last Sangam. He may be said to have lived about 
looo years ago. He was the author of Kalithogai. The Rasi Chakaram given below 
will explain the ideas contained in Paripadal quoted above. 



Though there are m tny things in connection with Astrology that might be 
noted here we have only selected a few ideas necessary to establish the fact that the 
ancient Tamils were efficient in the science. 


ri 
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When we look into the Vattapalai and its construction given by the ancient 
inhabitants of South India, we not only see that they had made researches and were 
efficient in music but they had adopted into music many of the Amsamsof Astrology in 
which they were equally efficient The 12 Swarams were arranged in the 12 Rasis, 
commencing from Mesham; they were classified into Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu and 
their relationship defined. As the commencing Swaram or Sa is near the Meru, if we 
suppose it to be the closing twelfth place to the Sthayi below it, then the commencing 
Swaram for the sthayi above it will be Itapam. The twelfth Swaram for this rightwards 
will be Rishabam if we commence from Miihunam. The 12th Sthanam has been styled 
the Moksha Sthanam. 

For the 12 Sthanams from the Lakinam to the Moksham they have given the 
particular results for the particular Sthanams. The following extracts as given from 
works on Astrology will illustrate it. Although the results for each Sthanam are given 
in detail we have copied only such brief results as are recognised in the modern day. 


1 

0 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Lakinam 

Wealth 

Brothers and 
Sisters 

Mother 

Intelligence 

Enemies 

Lite 

Family 

Prowess 

Acquisition of 
knowledge 

Sons 

Diseases 

Physique 

Lyes 

Servants 

Carriages 

Good deeds 
of previous 
birth 

Calamity 

Period of life 
Appearance 

Words 


Earth 

God 

I'ncles 

Enmity 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Kalathiram 

Length of li 

ife I’ithur 

Occupation 

Ayam 

Moksham 

Health 

Death 

Happiness 

Deeds 

Profit 

Extra vagan 

Pleasure 

Loss 

Charity 

Profession 

Elder brother 

House 

Marriage 

Ornaments 

Enmity 

Guru 

Father 

Knowledge 

Travelling 
Sacred duties 


Sleep 


The twelfth place is called Moksha Sthanam. The seventh is called Kalathra- 
sthgnam. In the same way the Sthanams 1, 2, 3 generally called by the name on the 
first line, may also be called by the names given under. This system should be 
compared with the quotations given below 

In addition to this some Sthanams are productive of good results and some 
portend calamity. This is given in Astrology as quoted below. These very nearly 
correspond to what is given in music also. 
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Kendiram 

Thirikonani 

Maraivu 

Panaparain 

Parvai 

Full Parvai 


1. 4. 7, ro 

'> 5. 9. 

3. 6, 8, 12 

2, I I 

5^ 7. 9 


Three quarters Parvai 5, 9 
Complete lucky Sthanams 
if 2 , 4 . $, 7. 9 
Unlucky Sthanams 3, 6, 
8, 10 and 12. 


The powciful Sthanams for all Grahams are Ootcham, Atchi, Kendiram, 
Moolathirikonam. All planets give pleasant results in 5 and 9 while 3, 6, 8 and 12 
invariably give bad results. If the Grahams to the given Lakinam are in Kendiram, 
Thirikonam. Atchi and Ootrham they invariably give good results. 


The sun from the first to the sixth Rasi is c tile I life and after six it is called 

body. 

We noted before that, the Swaram in the fifth Rasi to the given Swaram and 
the Swaram to the fifth of' it and the Swaram to the lifth of it and so on, are in the 
principle of Sa-Ma. In the same wav we noted that the Svvarams in the seventh Rasi 
to the given string were in the relation of Sa-Pa. This very same principle has been 
followed by Astrologers as Kendiram and Thirikonam. Rut there is one difference. 
Musicians have always omitted the commencing Rasi whereas Astrologers have 
included that also in counting by sevens. In music, the seventh Rasi is calculated 
omitting the commencing Rasi whereas in Astrology the commencing Rasi is included 
in calculating by sevens- The truth of this may he known from the following stanza 
and its comment. 


Sinendiramalai. Kandapolipu p. 17 . 

U Slii 5 )L£>PP 68 )ftli> 5 j LD£fp6B>d»li>fiJ GLOOT6^'£'oft 
60 >Uj!T)C£fT 6 Qru C^nG^JLU UQfT^ClA-d/Vfi^lLJ 
CatTG&r (tp^uu 60 >LO!iiG^ 6 sr G*n 6 wn 5 g«fisr GurTaruooG^ar 

Ga»rTOTgpsBT 

(g)-*r) Qsnmrws§trir&jg %ikfint&Dit9irf) Q/§^mAair9 ffltiffr 

dlffirQd(g QiBfiriAiTir&tLfufru). QeB&iQpaDjDQtu gj ifirL&ffirQ pdrujinAlirirQ k./hugSb'tQ creirQiirjDartunb. 
g )mijbjSw *.jujQSfffT&Gn'ju (jp ppG*naorQu>mjpnb gg/iftr uSirir9enuj $omri-nK(SstremrQi&*arjpiui paru/ginh 
jfrgtr9miu (tpm(ffisjQsaaBrQiparfi^Q^irww\)uu(dib. 

Comment —The Konams stand by fifths. There are the fifth Rasi, the ninth 
Rasi and the Oothaya Rasi. Here Oothaya Rasi is the first Konam, the fifth Rasi the 
second Konam and the ninth Rasi, the third Konam. 

“ pj>A iwr'&airg ^ip^u 
ay$9ixpu un(Bit»ri6W 

ggdrsrr Lo^pgpiu iRir^iGttwru 
aP«rosGsrr<gg)p asw tlJ| fiufo ” 

(fo-er) nirmsftJlgirfitLfui % trots wi£hnrM($ GirmsrtAgir&inu nirmsiriJIfirQ 

wriir*irdl 0 (r 9 s($ 9 ir mmfiAlgfT 9 i^ub MfmsttJlpir9 itrtirs*iAtrir9iLH&nb. g )mm rjfimpQuj 

nrms*tAffr9 srtfitiAjra9 u 0 /gtriAgn 9 u. 0 jj tQan9 efmQmpcar&fu., a /fiLtSffvQmiu s fujstmu. 

QiDtmjpji, <sir€trsiu^lgir9m‘jj ifrdQ£ss§itL.Q'fifk 0 nb, *pirdlfftr9mjuuuirLL93s&vL.Qumjpn£ uj/gntJSIgir 

9 m u a-*933fikL.Qui6rffi& QfWeoGHJuW. 
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Comment :—The kandams proceed by fourths. There are the fourth, the 
seventh, the tenth and the Oothaya Rasis. Of these the Oothaya Rasi is called 
Oothayakandam, the fourth is called the Neerkeelkandam, the seventh Pattukandam 
and the tenth Ootchikandam. 

In the above-stanzas he makes mention of the kendira Sthanams, namely, 4, 
7, to and 1 obtained while proceeding by fourths and the Thirikona Sthanams, 5, 9, and 
1 obtained while proceeding by fifths. We have noted belore that the fourth Rasi is 
the Natpu string and that the Swarams arrange themselves therein as Sa-Ga ; that the 
fifths are the Kilai strings and that proceeding by the Sa-Ma principle we might obtain 
therein the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. 

In the same way, proceeding by sevens is the Sa-Pa principle This is also 
an excellent system for obtaining the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi. Ilankovadigal calls 
the seventh place Vannapatadai. The word • Vannam’ means 'colour’ or ‘ letter’. 
Here he gives the particular name • Varnam’ to the seven Swarams. Again, a difficulty 
maybe presented on account oft he fact that in Astrology the Rasis proceed by fourths 
or fifths or sevenths including the commencing Rasi where as in music the commencing 
Rasi is left out in the calculation. In music the commencing Swaram is the standard 
from which all the other Swarams arc derived. The sound in the Meru is the Shadjam. 
This may be made of a higher or a lower pitch to suit the compass of the human voice. 
So if the Sa is first determined the other Swarams might stand in different concordant 
relations, the finishing Sa ol .the Madhya Sthayi ran be arranged to have double the 
intensity of the first Sa ; the finishing Sa of the Mandara Sthayi is rightly called the 
Standard Swaram. 

Kven at the present day Srutis are calculated from Itapam. Besides this, in 
astrology, when the results of the seventh house are declared it is done in view of those 
of the eighth house. Again when the results of the Lakina Sthanam which is the 
seventh from the seventh house are given out. they are declared in proportion to the 
strength of the next house. The result of the Kalathira Sthanam cr the seventh is 
determined in conjunction with that of the eighth or the Kudumba Sthanam. and the 
result of the Kalathira Sthanam to the kalathira Sthanam or Purusha Sthanam is de¬ 
clared in conjunction with the next or its Kudumba Sthanam. So we are able to 
determine how the wife will behave, how she will look after the household, how a 
bride will agree with the bridegroom, how she will manage the household and so on. 
In the same way points and 4 can be clearly decided in conjunction with the 

respective Kudumba Sthaiiam. The result of the second house or Kudumba Sthanam 
can be determined in conjunction with the third house which is its Kudumba Sthanam. 
It is of general use that the result of the four*h. or the Vidya Sthanam is decided in 
conjunction with its fourth or the seventh house, that of the ninth with the ninth 
from it, and that of the tenth with the tenth from it. In the same way the 12 Swa¬ 
rams which are a regular series <>f fifths are arranged as a gradually ascending series. 
In the same way the 12 Inai Swarams which are a series of the Sa-Pa relationship are 
the results of proceeding by sevenths. 


How the Sw&rams of Isai Tamil agree with the principles of Astrology. 


Again, just as results are different in the different points i, 2, 3, 4 
for the given Lakinam in a Rasi vattam and when the Lakinam changes to the different 
Rasis the results are proportionately different so also when Rural changes the graham 
it derives the different Swarams from that Rasi which stand in the relation of Inaij 
Kilai. Pagai and Natpu. 



WV noted on Page 604 the stanza " **Qu>Quir/b g fl *and its 
meaning. In the same way al? the Vattapalai Chakarams have been divided into 12 
Rasis and explained. However, the above Chakaram should also be studied in the light 
of Astrology. Here we notice that we commence from Mesham and end with Meenam 
and that the compartments Kadir. Sa, Pa, Maul, Pugar, Sam. Mathi and Pambu arc to 
the right. 
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In the same manner, commencing from Itapam and up to Mithunam the 
following stand to the left, namely. Kadir. Thoomam, Pambu, Mathi, Sani, Nutpam, 
Pugar, Indira Thanusu, Mai, Pon, Sai, and Parivedam in the third enclosure. These 
are known as GsriLsm. 

The following stanza explains the above. 

Sinendramalai Kandapolipu p. 40. 

u sjfiTCS^ujCu(T 60 i lorrGcurTCTT L|a»iTJGsfVi|iw ajpcop 
Lo^umb uDi^iumij 

ArT6uifiiC®fTo»r C2i_(pemjrujrT Gsumlu. 

eofiunp Gaj 6 wrG*fTilg mmi." 


sfirr Q*uj Qua tat outgo ljsit #g& u>js) utrutLf ^Ouj ^gi-sQsir JLsmr gtlLgbh _ iLjut rffjpijjf 

qpmpQtu t-fijQfitrg **u>fifing 

Comment .—When the right arooda compartments are arranged in the order of 
Kadir, Sai, Pon, Mai, Pugar. Sani, Mathi and Pambu. a samani results in each case 


The 

2nd Samam is derived from 

the 8 directions such as the 

Hast 

*1 

3rd ,, 


ii 

h 

South-east 

If 

4th 

,, 

11 

ii 

South 

,, 

$th 

,» 

11 

», 

South-west 

,» 

6th 

«• 

»i 

♦ » 

West 

1 f 

7 th ,, „ 

»• 

11 

1, 

North-west 

,1 

8th ,, 

I, 

i» 


North 

t» 

H ’I 

»» 



North-east 


All these proceed towards the right. 

Sinendramalai Kandapolipu p. 4a. 

44 @ffo9 CuU^ffTlDLO OHT6TT IT OJ uSififi) 

uuojoaP jfiitluu)umTs> Gair^u^ns^uj 
oSeuGsun® inirdbGuirssrGffiLj Gqjl-i 5 o) 6 u uSairmi 

ltd)£l9.6B>fi UJ&J€8>QJ&£fTILj ISfUlG " 

®-«r. sfir JTUH* iy«/r uato Qutrtrn Q*iL uiffQ^tb +Quj 

'QQL.sQsiulsmr-sQ. (ptmpGuj 

Comment ,—The 12 arooda compartments such as Krdir, Thoomam, Pambu, 
Mathi, Sani, Nutpam, Pugar, Indra Thanusu, Mai, Pon, Sai, and Parivedam when 
arranged in order. 








How the Swarms of lul Tamil agree with the principles of Astrology. 


The 1st Vattam falls in the 

12 

Rasis beginning with Rishabam 

„ 2nd „ 

*1 H 

11 

,1 .1 1, Mesham 

.. 3rd 

»» •» 

i* 

1, .1 Meenam 

»» 4^ M 

II M 

,* 

„ Kumbam 

f? Sth ,, 

ft 


„ ., Magaram 

,, 6th 1 1 

It »l 


„ ., „ Thanusu 

•, 7 th 

»• ft 

•» 

Viruchikam 

„ 8 th 

II M 

11 

.. „ Thulam 

,» 9 th 

», *» 

•1 

„ Kanni 

1, 10th „ 

.1 

t* 

.. .. t . Simham 

„ nth ,, 

II •» 

1. 

„ i. .. Kadagam 

,. 1 sth 11 

»l »• 


0 ,, Mithunam 


These are arranged on the left. 

These are railed snif/aonsGsmlsar commencing from Thoomam. 

44 «^iT(jp^jpufTLiQ lS.jm aiulif-tuGoUG&i Gsrula> 

&non<[ppp G^eor^-^^Cuj 

uS 1 !_LOt^U^LD 6UrTfffT$ GiU&eWfT^lL l960T65T 

ri605t_tu6^^ ^jsmGp(ip« and) n 

Qs-iu Qutrear lditso l jstr utjfi uirj>Lf ^Hui ^ 0 l_a Qsmlstfr jm-'L/U) Mjpi,* 

(tpmpQu.' jqvpmjD MTjnrfiuar Qfjt^ns »:jSjjp 

Comment .—The eight arooda compartments such as Kathir, Sai. Pon, Mai, 
Pugar. Sani, Mathi and Pambu commencing from Varathibam (Meenam) are arranged 
thus 


The 1st Muhoortham 

occurs in the eight directions beginning from 

North-east 

,, 2nd 

.* 

• 1 

1* 

North 


11 

h 

11 

North-west 

i* 4^ »• 


i. 


West 

5‘h 

1* 

1 » 

11 

South-west 

.. Oth „ 

ii 


1, 

South 

»• »’ 

1 • 

ii 

1 » 

South-east 

»th „ 

1* 


Ii 

East 


The other 8 Muhoorthams are arranged in the eight directions leftwards. 
When we say that Varathiban stands to the North East when the Muhoortham com¬ 
mences means that Meenam or Varathiban has four quarters in the first part and two 
quarters in the next part of the Rasi. The same rule obtains for the others also. 
These Arooda compartments are called mirisQsirtlsar as they commence from Varathi¬ 
ban. A Muhoortham is Naligais. 

Here he mentions how the Varakoals such as Kathir, Sai, Pon &c., are 
arranged to the right, and how the Karanthurai Koals such as Kathir. Thoomam, 
Pambu &c.. are arranged towards the left in the 12 Rasis such as Itapam dec. The day 
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is divided into 3 Samams and the Varakoals commencing* from Kathir are made to 
occur one after the other rightwards. Again, the Naligais of a day are divided into 12 
and how $he 12 Karanthurdi koals commencing from Thoomam are arranged leftwards 
in the Rasis commencing from Mesham is also shown. The facts that the Varakoals 
change the Graham every week and the Karanthurai koals keep changing leftwards are 
spoken at length there. In accordance with the same system we have seen how the 
Sapta Swarams Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa I)iia Ni stand concordant by the relation of Sa-Pa 
towards the right and by the relation of Sa-Ma towards the left. The fact that the 
Sa-Pa series proceeding rightwards is towards the Kulal, and the Sa-Ma series pro¬ 
ceeding leftwards is towards the Yal implies that much more is meant than what is 
expressly said. In the same manner, when he mentions the opposite Kayir of a Rasi. 
the Rasi that stands opposite to the given one becomes the sixth Rasi. The sixth 
string from the Swaram of the commencing Rasi i* said to be the Pagai string in music 
and rs to be avoided. On the same principle Kaikilai is the opposing Rasi to Vilari. 
This we called a Pagai Rasi. In Astrology this is called the opposite Kayir. So we 
are at a loss to understand the many things in common between Music and Astrology. 
However we shall notice presently some amsums common to both the sciences. 

The Swarams that commence as first and second in a Sthuyi complete the 
octave in Meru Sthanam or the twelfth. On the same principle the 12th Sthanam 
to any given Rasi is the Moksha Sthanam. 

We noted before that the Inai Swaram stands in the seventh place to a given 
Swaram in the Moksha Sthanam This is the Kalathira Sthanam. This is the Sthanam 
that produces happiness to the given Swaram. The Kalathira Sthanams proceed by 
sevens. 

The sixth place from Shad jam is Chathuru Sthanam. He calls this by that 
name because the fourth Alaku of the Oolai that stands in it and the second Alaku of 
the Thuttham, do not stand in the relation of Kural Hi, but are discordant. The 
Chathuru Sthanam is the one that gives the detail about a man’s enemies, such as 
disease, war, loss and calamity. On the same principle the Swarams that stand in the 
position of Pagai to the given Shadjam or stand sixth will never produce concord but 
discord. 

The Swarams that stand filth from the Kural in Meru are Swarams of the 
Putthirasthanam. The filth Swaram is called the Kilai Swaram just as the fifth place 
is called Putthira Sthanam. The terms “ Kilai Swaram *’ and “ Putthira Swaram*’ 
are very apt, because the fifth place from the Shadjam produces and other Shadjam just 
as branches spring from the tree. 

He says the Natpu Swaram stands the fourth above the Meru. The Natpu 
Swaram or the fourth piece is the Sthanam indicating mother, knowledge, carriages, 
house, land, God etc. This is generally known as the Mathir Sthanam, Vidya Sthanam, 
or Vagana Sthanam in astrology. On this principle Kaikilai stands as the Mathir- 
Sthanam for the Shadjam in Meru 


How the Swarams of Isa! Tamil agree with the prlnolples of Astrology. 


The third Sthanam below the Shadjam is known as the Veeria Sthanam and 
Sahothara Sthanam. So in music, the Kaikilai that occurs in the third place from 
Shadjam is in the relation of Pagai. 

In Astrology, the second place is called the Kudumba Nethira Sthanam. So 
also in music the second Swaram from Shadjam should be in close concordance with it. 
The Second is like the ‘eye’ to the Shadjam The Sthanam next to the twelfth 
appears to be of secondary impoitance. 

The eighth Sthanam above the seventh is Death Sthanam Just ns this 
Sthanam denotes disease, trouble, loss, enmity etc., the Vi lari which is the eighth from 
the Meru Shadjam will never be in concord with it. 

The ninth Sthanam indicates ancestors, guru, grace, knowledge, character, 
penance, good conduct, riches etc. So also the Vilari with 4 Alakus, which is the 
ninth from any given Swaram, stands to it in the relation of Pith 11 r Sthanam. 

The tenth Sthanam gives a Hue to karmam, fame, rule, houses, cities, temples, 
tanks, devotion, wisdom, occupation etc. So the Ni with 2 Alakus in the tenth 
Sthanam above Shadjam stands in the same relation. 

The eleventh Sthanam is the Aya Sthanam like the first. It is also called 
Lapa Sthanam. We must note here, that, in astrology, the Kendira Sthanams one, four 
and seven, the Thirikona Sthanams one, five and nine, and the Panapara Sthanams two 
and eleven are considered ‘lucky* Sthanams. So also in music, we see that the 
Sapta Swarams of an Aroganam namely, the Rishabam with 4 Alakus which is the 
second from Shadjam. the Gandharam with 4 Alakus in the fourth place, the Ma with 
2 Alakus which is in the fifth place, the Pa which is the Inai Swaram in the seventh 
place, the Dna with 4 Alakus in the ninth place and the Ni with 4 Alakus in the 
eleventh place, stand as a perfectly concordant series. 

Again, Simham the thiid Rasi, Viruchikam the sixth, Magaram the eighth and 
Mcenam the tenth Rasi are known as Pagai Sthanams in astrology. Note that in 
music the 3rd, the Oth and the 8th Swarams arc completely disagreeable. 

Lucky RaHs are the Kendira Sthanams 4 and 7 and the Thirikona Sthanams 
5 and 9, so also the 4th 5th 7th and 9th Swarams are concordant. 

All Grahams if they can control the fifth and the ninth will invariably give 
lucky results whether they be bad or good. In the same way the Swaram which is 
the fifth from Rural is Putthira Sthanam and the Natpu string* which is the fourth from 
it (or ninth from the Rural) is the Puthira Sthanam for Sa. 

The Grahams which control the 3rd the 6th and the 8th places will invariably 
give unlucky results. Note that in music also the 3rd, the 6th and the 8t 1 strings 
are discordant. 

All Grahams have their faces turned towards the seventh place, just as all 
Swarams face their sevenths or are in concordance with them. 
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The third, the sixth, the eighth and the twelfth places are hidden Sthanams, 
just as the Swarams which stand in the 3rd, the 6th, and the 8th Rasis should never 
show their faces to the Shadjam as they cannot agree in consonance. 

Just as each Graham has Atchi, Oocham, Kenthiram and Thirikonam as lucky 
Sthanams each Swaram has tour concordant relations. 

The seventh and the foutli places are Kenthirams, the seventh from the Neecha 
Rasi is Oocham, the fifth is Thirikonam, the Meru is Atchi and the second Kudoomba- 
Sthanam. 

The first six Rasis of the Sun are said to be its life and the next six, its body. 
So also the Swarams from Sa to Pa are the life and the remaining Swarams from Pa 
to Sa are the body. 

We may also note that the fourth place or the Mathuru Sthanam and the ninth 
place or the Pithur Sthanam are concordant as Sa-Ga and Sa-Ma ; the fifth or the 
Puthira Sthanam and the ninth or the Pithur Sthanam are in the relation of Sa-Ga ; the 
seventh or the Kalathira Sthanam stands in the relation of Sa-Ma to the twelfth or the 
Moksha Sthanam ; the seventh or the Kalathira Sthanam stands in the relation of 
Sa-Ma to the second or the Kuduomba Sthanam : and the Lapa Sthanam or the eleventh 
place stands as Natpu to the Kalathira Sthanam just as in the case of a woman 
who desires to make money. 

Just as the fifth place is Puthira Sthanam to the given Rural, the given Kural 
becomes Puthira Sthanam to the Kalathira Sthanam or the seventh place. We find also 
that Sa-Ma and Pa-Sa are Kilai strings. 

Just as a man’s life is harmonious with that of his family in the 2nd Sthanam, 
with his mother in the 4th Sthanam, with his children in the 5th Sthanam, with his wife 
in the 7th Sthanam, with his father in the 9th Sthanam, with his riches in the nth 
Sthanam and with his Moksham or house in the 12th Sthanam. so also the commencing 
Swaram is in perfect harmony with the six succeeding Swarams Ri Ga Ma Pa Djia 
and Ni. 

For, the Sa in the 12th place stands in harmony with Itapam with 4 Alakus in 
the second place, with Ga with 4 Alakus in the fourth place, with Ma with 2 Alakus in 
the fifth place, with Pa in the 7th place, with Diia with 4 Alakus in the ninth place and 
with Ni with 4 Alakus in the eleventh place. 

Our ancestors have given the Vattapalai Chakaram with a complete know¬ 
ledge of the above facts. Just as they base the results of a graham on the strength of 
its Sthanam by examining the Ashta Varka Bindhu. so also they have indicated the 
way by which a Ragam can be composed and its correctness examined. We shall see 
them in the second Book relating to Ragas. When we find that these precious truths 
are gathered from a few Stanzas of Silappadikaram where music is casually mentioned, 
can we not imagine how many precious things would have been said in the works of 
the first Sangam on music itself such as Ahatyam, Perunarai, Perunkurugu, Pancha- 
paratheeam ? We regret we have not been fortunate enough to see them. However 
a few important secrets which are the very life of music, as it were, will be mentioned 
in the Second Book. 
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22. The concordance of Swarams as found in the Paripadal of 
Nailanduvanar, a writer of the third Sangam before the 
time of Ilankovidigal. 

(This Paripadal is dated about juoo years ago). 

Noble readers! We noted till now how the Swarams and Srutis of the ancient 
Tamils were concordant with one another, the peculiar consonance of the Inai 
Kilai and Natpu Swarams and the dissonance of the Pagai strings and how some of 
the chief Amsams of music were in accordance with the principles of astrology. We 
quoted only a few Sootrams found in Silappadikaram written by Ilankovadigal and 
their commentary in support of the above facts but never sought the help of any later 
works. For the later writers, like Bharata and Sarnga Dev, have been confounded by 
the theory of Dwavimsati Srutis. 

In Tholkaupiam which was written long before the tim • of Ilankovadigal, first 
century A. D. f and which was placed before the lirsl Sangam at the time of Nilandaru- 
thiruvil Pandya at the Hose of the first Ooli which was still anterior to the ist century 
the four Yals, Palai Kurinji, Marutham and Neyth.d are mentioned. So there is reason 
to suppose that from the very ancient times the Yal, the rules of the Yal. Alathi and 
the rules of Alathi, the 12000 ancient Isais and the order of Swarams have been men¬ 
tioned in an extensive manner. But we are not able to substantiate this by means of 
literary works. However the quotations from Silappadikaram have been elosely stu¬ 
died by us and without any doubt they will be found quite practicable. We did not get 
these ideas at the beginning. After we had proceeded thus far in our work we came 
across these Sootrams in Paripadal written by Nailanduvanar, who flourished about a 
1000 years before Adyarkunallar, and the commentary on them by Parimelalakar. We 
quote them below. 

In the Paripadal that begins " it is said. 

ifijiGtunfS *’ sreorgpiu> u fluff 
4 £Go5TlLJ£ni£ CaiT68)0 

^^51 6 U 6 wn$- 65 ui> un|pG&na&TL- Ga>rT%nGa6Ssrt^6sr 
GanasnuGurr^ Gl_iP£ij£ GAn^ppmop gu&GanawiL- 
G&onafiGto&p pfTfwGftn'fcfT^ JiTA^iw Aysnaapip 

Ca^Ga^ un&o uS^AGiurini^sBr 
U6OTA6WT® ^rpGfiOTUU^fTU UOTL-fTfetTli CupUUlTlfLA 
GaIT6 WTL_ ^fT€TTW GAfT&nA#fTA 0 ib 

^QfcrGLciS 1 aSatisJAiT 6 wri 56 w ’ 

(®-*) QjgQeBriL'Si'Slu- 1 lairtB/setouiLjODi-Li icsorfltr eflevss rtUbvsuir ps 

Qsirsa>0u$pymmj f^fiihsuasu^sonl cira/Qj n00jr><§* sirueoaruarrOiu uiylLsdi—s QsaonJUm ; ($ffbvQsird*L- 
QttrtLiirQiu siaRdydSfariviru Quir@ijSar. 

(girsvirar&Qth uirtottil&Qyarfljj tsgjuusitQgSfuj sSmsQiums sllLQs. £) c _ 

Qpmpuitp gift&jnsssHtri* cl*b>^ Qsfis&s ©& nujtru9p&. 

Uodrsami) fipQtarivpiruueas aSsnftuutrtouSjh Q&m rjiu oj it mu nip. jfjtemj pnm pQpit® 
Qua qx paanif. tusitSmsp jnmjfipGspu Mff&uff® Qua^kfim * 
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Comment .— The noise ol the beetles that were singing from inside the flowers 
worn in their hair by damsels, in spite of their efforts to drive them off, resembled the 
Yal. This was in the relation of Kural to Hi which is Kilai Swaram. 

T his was the Pun Marutham which appeared in the Palai where Oolai »s 
Kural. Oolai is Kilai to Ili as it is fifth to the Kural leftwards. The words 4 * uwn 
scar® jdpQartLifitruuMr’' imply that it is the Yama Yal appearing in Vilari Palai. The 
beetles sang them harmoniously acc ording to the Thalam. 

We see the idea of Nallanduvanar from the words “QsiriaruQuirgmr 
The Swarams stand in the relation of Kilai as Kural is to Ili. The words as used in 
the Yal leftwards’’ imply the rule that Oolai appears in Tharam. and Kural in Oolai, 
and on this principle the ancients seem to have understood that Sempalai is where 
Kural becomes Kural whereas it is Marutha Pun when Kural itself commences as 
Kural. Again when we consider the Soot ram “she first commenced Kural as Kural 
and then played with Hi as Kural,” we find that the Kural which appears in Oolai 
Stands in Itapam. The Swaram that appears in Thanusu becomes its Panchamam. 
Kural which appears in Oolai becomes Panchamam in Itapam proceeding rightwards. 
Pa or Ili in Itapam is in the same relation to Kural in Thulam on the right side and 
Kural stands in the sune relation to it on the left side. These facts have been 
repeatedly noted by us. Where he mentions the relation of strings as Inai. Kilai and 
Pagai, the fifth string is called the Kilai string. On this principle, Oolai is Kilai to 
Kural on the right, and Kural and Ili are Kilai to Oolai on the left. Kural in Thulam 
becomes Kilai to Hi in Itapam on the right. 

So he is plain in saying that Oolai is Kilai Swaram to Ili which in turn is 
Kilai Swaram to Kural on the left side. We have mentioned this principle before so 
many times. So we find clearly that the Tamils were excellent musicians for many 
thousands of years, before the time of Adyarkunallar in the nth Century (prior to 
Sarnga Dev in the 12th Century), before the time of Jayankondan Kavichakravarti in 
the 10th Century, before the period ol Bharata in the 5th Century, before the time of 
Ilankovadigal in the 1st Century, before the age of Nallanduvanar one of the Savants 
of the last Sangam which flourished 1000 years ago, before the age of Tholkaupiam 
which is 8000 years ago, yea. before the age of the first Sangam established 12000 years 
ago and which continued for 4400 years ! 

As the rare music of the Tamils, gradually deteriorated, others who did not 
understand the mystery of the Srutis used started the theory of 22 Srutis in the Octave. 
All writers on 22 Srutis appear to have been thoroughly ignorant of the Srutis used in 
Isai Tamil. They also appear to have been written after the disappearance of works 
on Isai Tamil. 

The Srutis used in Isai Tamil were 24, at the rate of 2 for each of the 12 Basis 
which are a continued series satisfying all principles of consonance. We noticed before 
that seven Swarams were sung out of the 12, and that two Swarams had an Alaku less 
in each case. This truth seems to have been a kind of mystery. Hence the necessity 
of a system with the mysteries removed with the help of a few Sootrams whose meaning 
was hidden. 
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We thought there might be also a mystery hidden in the 22 Srutis system 
of Sarnga Dev. But inasmuch as he gives the measurements lor ihe Saptaswarams as 
4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 and says that Sa-Ma has 9 and Sa-Pa 13 Srutis there does not seem 
to be any mystery in it. 

When we were making researches into the Srutis of lsai Tamil we concluded 
there might be a mystery there al->o. Tracing the mystery, we found that the arrange¬ 
ment of strings into Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu implied the division of the Slhayi into 
24 Alakus and that ganam was made with 2 Alakus less. !t was also stated that in 
Sakota Yal with 12 Swarams in the Sthayi or 12 Palais, Mathaxi sang 14 Swarams 
in the two Stnayis It was clearly seen that men made ganam with 2 Alakus less 
and that Mathavi also adopted the system. So we understand the truth which is 
corroborated in diliferent ways yet we were at a loss to give convincing reasons to say 
there was a hidden mystery. At this juncture we were glad we came across a lew 
quotations which would satisfy any critic. 

23 , A few quotations to prove that there were hidden mysteries in the 
Isai Tamil used by the ancient Tamils. 

There is an explanation found in the work on grammar known as Thandi 
Alankaram written by Thandi who lived about seven or eight hundred years ago. 
This Thandi is held to be the son of Ambikaputi, the son of Kavii hakruvarti Kamba 
Nadan. In his Thandi Alankaram. at the close of Sollani Iyal. he gives seven 
Malayvus and their rules—namely, those relating to place, time, Kalai, world, justice 
and books—n>Sw*y means enmity as given there. It might also mean doubt or contrari¬ 
ness. Of these the rule for Kalai Malayvu is as follows:. 

Thandi Alankaram, Sollani Iyal P. 16V 

h. <£&)>/a/. 

* * « 3 soGoJ 68 TU U(Still a»fT6WU_« dSlPuiS 1 ?; 
anunjpib GufT^® GlD(Jp;q^ pyd 
lafflisbrDa £ snip i*narC& ” 

Qu <£r*p/ Q*ir J\ x uuQueow s/rwjfih-urttjib Qurr@afl9f*i7iL(.i ,# g uP-r 0*n*\ *vuuclu. 

j y&uj ■■ ~■ v v-.•» 

■f-tSiw 4 -Hah> t £ou >; utyADou ib, ry 5 .1191 wir* *'(9*'#' 

('oumiail :—The Kalai * are 64 relating to lust and property. The science ol 
Kalai implies music, musical instruments, arithmetic etc.. I hose which contradict this 
are Kalai Malayvu. 

ft. a $rTjre&riC', 

44 ivriiutTii uanaaPuairr jkn<$8> 

4^nGftlT6tT€t1 RfT6fr6fTUj-^.IT>68)£ 
gt%o»GAfT«feri. ajrT^ajpci Uwfianypm gfysftjk 
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g )-*/(Ss Sear/n 15gibdSjb($ jtrwftrQjj Qhnmiuu uemeQtLeerjpuh, ^(tpmijirQuj umsmtud QUetr 
Gteir ffl Mih iE r earsrTeujSirQuunsLLL9^ear GriLL-fTiupnQuj g&w Q*treer6oreaiWi$QB)fl jut jb(§ eSOu ff> 

iniruSp&i. 

Here he calls the Kilai String which is the fifth to the given string as Pagaij 
the Pagai or the sixth string is called Kilai and the Natpu or the fourth string is given 
as th? eighth or Inai. This is all contrary to the established rules of music. 

Here Kalai Malayvu appears to mean that the central idea of any of the Kalais 
practised by the ancient Tamils is hidden (just like the leaf hides the fruit) and has to be 
interpreted with the help of the next. It means that, though each Kalai is dealt with 
in an extensive manner, some central idea is hidden so that it might be known only to 
the initiated and not to common people. Compare the case of a painter who 
paints a beautiful human figure but hides the eye which at one touch of the brush with 
an ordinary colour can be made to come to life. A house full of precious things will 
certainly be kept under lock and key. Such a system of hiding the central idea is 
known in Tamil workson grammar wsn-djpgieaara which is one of the many cunning 

devices. Whatever sages mention in order that we might attain charity, riches, 
happiness and Moksham are embodied in a literary work. Kach work should speak 
about the seven different opinions, should eschew the seven kinds of errors, should 
have the ten kinds of merit or beauty and should have the thirty two kinds of cunning 
devices. These have been clearly mentioned by the ancient Tamils. The 32 literary 
devices are the following 
Nannui Pothupayiram P. 11 . 

gp£2i(tpsnp odojuGu 
3 rt_l_L_ 6 \) ojgpsja aruli_6b 
dpl9.£.]i)& 3>ITLJ._6U ( tpl$.©S , LJBI 
£irG5BT@£j£i Guon^psu i9.r,6mGamL 
GffnjpGurT(56fT eflflppco G0nL_fTaGarT|p LjaBriTpad) 

@iJLl® lp r GlfllTL^dj 61515 ) 965 T 

9ULSot LomlGL-jPiii G£fT<ipa6i; 

6 i 9 euaad> 6T^aa GurTrbr.w 
(iP6OTGL£)(T^5l GafTL-6V «filD)^^€V 

sS&pufrfim rjpitapgj 

ft.68)0^5) GlD6DTjp6U ft.6B)ff££n GiflOTpoU 
anilt-dj 

Giori^uS 1 Garth£ eneLfoeo 
@6CT65T H&60 GOJOT GlDfT^W 

6t,0#uj GafT6V5^ Garth ^a 3ur>& 

iSpiBitar pngaiL-ar 

fcjpaa iflaG6uG£ 3)a)000rij 
GaiT^oJear oruGurT^efer (jpi 

fpsor^or (tpt9.££ paroPor 
ft.aj^2ioBrrr a&ciiuGuar (L^Giucdbr ^aiarGa. 
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Comment: —c8 l|§*£ :—to state the subject before hand. 

cbqjulj :—to bring the Iyals under some principle of classification. 
Cpsstfi* jiLLfiO :—to mention ideas in a comprehensive manner. 

to give the particulars of a comprehensive principle. 

:—to finish in imitation of great men. 

:—to give instances for the particular rules one quote. 

£R<jr :—to quote old sootrams at the proper places. 

i^jDsSrGandr :—to incorporate other people’s opinions in one’s book. 

C*fl&G'uii$«ir to explain clearly the ideas so that they might be 

understood. 

CoiiiJC*a& l|mvI to group allied words together. 

(gyjc&vffi fi.{D Cmeifreu to give a double meaning to a sentence. 

-to explain an idea which was Hist left unexplained and 

convince the reader 

^LiiSdr :—to convince by means of analogy even an apparent contra- 

diction. 

uR£GL0jK2 pi|f«*to extend a particular rule to an allied subject and 
connect it with it. 

eSrv&a>& :—To expunge obsolete words and ideas. 

GunjijvA;—-To adopt a rule which has been recently introduced and 
which did not exist before. 

pslr 9 !f|t£i Gft«L.«w to adopt wherever necessary a rule wRieh has been once 

quoted. 

iSdr &j£j to place behind what should invariably be placed before. 

:—to establish a rule by bringing together the beauty of 
many apparently contradictory rules. 

y>i****j-to establish a rule by connecting such contradictory rule9 
with a common rule. 

a.a>i££ju> srtfrjDej:—to say that an idea will he explained later on but really to 
say it out then and there briefly- 

CTdrpcu:—to abstain from repeating an idea just to imply that it has 
been previously stated. 

95 O&o £ito argue for a particular side boldly where two sides exist. 
6 r<B£fji :—to plainly state the particulars from which a generalisation 

has been made. 

erQjtp Cu>«ifrf* *11*10 to fit the particular into the rule established 

by one. 

9 *c»fi st&flvfi <$£i si fir Cmat §*& to state boldly the idea whenever there is 

room for doubt. 

crgfai Coe*** cribji to bring under the formula even a particular 

which has been omitted. 
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i$l0iOa«Cr j** 5 * su-i 3 r to accept the conclusions of another work. 

S*§# \£& ev<B£$ia>jr£0f& to make much of an idea newly introduced 

by one in many different places. 

(pt.a 94 r V J C'-WS* y>uj.£*6v:—to end the idea where the word ends. 

^sSrip ipi4-^>6v to bring together cognate ideas which 

could be comprehended under a rule ; to bring together analogous idea*. 

B.iti£f)avji fl»oii‘iL|-to leave an idea to be comprehended bv established 
sootrams. 

: —literary devices, which are 32 in number. 

■> We understand from the above Stanza and its commentary that the ancient 

Tamils were efficient in literary compositions and that they were guided therein by 
excellent rules. It is also clear they have some Sootrams which could be easily 
understood by those who study those rules. The same system is found in the 
Sootrams of Silappadikarain. We have railed this the mystery of a work. In the 
same manner atwiatw®/ means the indication of the hidden meaning by a subject 
analogous to it. We noted before that the term " dJ&nPtLfmr od ssQfar ” comes under the 
same category. 

It appears that the 64 Kalais in use among the ancient Tamils were excellent 
ones which called forth the admiration ol every one. As they were so rare, they were 
considered to be the manifestations of the Virisadai Kadavul who was considered In 
be the very origin of the Tamil language. 

Sculpture, Astrology, Medicine, Drama. Dancing, Yal, Kulal, Mulavu and 
I halam are among the 64 Kalais. 1 hey may be studied in detail from books treating 
on those special subjects. 

Of these, the singing by the Yal and the flute and vocal music were, owing to 
their charm, considered to be very rare accomplishments. We see that the Tamils had 
special Ragas to influence cobras and uncontrollable elephants knowing that cobras 
spread their hoods and dance to particular music and that elephants which could not 
be controlled by the goad are influenced by singing on the Yal. Of the 12,000 ancient 
Ragas Nagaragam is one. What the snake charmers play at the present day for 
influencing cobras is the Nagaragan/ This is otherwise known as Punnagavarali'now. 
The ancient Tamils associated the different Swarams with different female deities and 
made ganam to please them by describing their favourite lood, dress, ornaments etc. 
The fact that the cobra which hides itself from the gaze of mankind comes out at the 
playing ol the particular ragam and spreads out its hood and becomes so meek and 
tame as to be handled by the player is a proof for it. We know it is a well known fact 
that Thennava, one of the distinguished rulers of the ancient Tamil country, kept large 
herds of elephants for war purposes. It is also seen that when male elephants burst 
their chains and could not be controlled even by the sharp goad of the mahout they 
were influenced by the music of the Yal. The following stanzas show that this custom 
was in existence, even about 3000 years ago. 
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Kalithogai First Palai, first page 8. 

14 arr^peuemij rfl&fiurT* «ftfwa>oPrD peo 

UJfr^ 6 U 60 )U^ iuftirj^ ” 

(©-a.) uiftsQsirevirjr fiafrQwfluSdv p Qfwtn v ©(^0##^ QiowcS\u 

tunCftfiiranfuSat MGuleouSQeu f/vfdgp/b Gutrev ” 

Comment :—“ Just as obstreperous elephants which treated t he* mahout’s goad 
with contempt were controlled by the mellow music o 1 the Yal.“ 

Perungathai Narumathai Churukam. 

44 ^ajWoDip La«6tP.Aii ujn&wtgiL oittBiag 
iDCoaPGajnei 1 cfitom ” 

Merumanthara Puranam. 

44 laamufTip «J6V6U6&>u>!ii£ \u : ipu 

qair^aa aerPpsPeSr ” 

The above stanzas show that the science ol tlu* Yal and the science of music 
among the ancient Tamils were of a very high order. The doubt as regards Dwavim- 
sati Srutis and the destruction of the purity of Karnatie music owing to the introduc¬ 
tion of Desikam is due to the farts that the ancient works on Isai Tamil have been 
destroyed and consequently people have been unable to undo stand the ideas under¬ 
lying them. We know that the Karnatie Ragas are sung and in-truments like the 
Yal and the flute are played even at the present day by the servants in temples where 
the Tamils worshipped for ages and even before that time during the period of the 
first Sangam. Yet this truth is not known because some important nmsnms of music 
are found hidden in works relating to*music and because the practice of ancient Tamil 
has declined. Now could common people understand the truth wlu n it is said that the 
fifth string is the sixth, the sixth string is fifth, and the fourth or the Natpu string is 
the eighth string which is really Inai string ? lie calls the eighth string lnai! 

But we have noted before that the seventh is the lnai string. This is an 
example of a hidden mystery, we presume. While writing a commentary on Kalai 


Malayvu, he himself introduces a mystery therein ! We have often seen in the Vatta- 
palai Chakaram that Kaikilai appears in Vilari. But inasmuch as the Kaikilai is sixth 
from Vilari it stands in the relation of Koodam or Pagai. But in reality Kaikilai is 
that which appears as the seventh Rasi in Kanni. We have noted before that placing 
Kaikilai in Sim ham is another mystery. We have also said that they made ganam in 
22 Alakus, lessening an Alaku each in Kaikilai in Kanni and Vilari in Kumbam. We 
have also stated that there are 24 Srutis and not 22 in the Octave. Though it is a 
mistake to have placed the Kaikilai in the sixth Rasi from Vilari instead of the seventh 
he gives a justification for it. This is what is called Kalai Malay vu Amaithi. We 
have stated before that when we lessen one of the two Alakus in a Rasi and play it 
as a gamakam from the next Swaram it will be very charming. We have also 
repeatedly stated that they had 12 frets according to the Rasi Chakaram in the Sakota 
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Yal and played seven Swarams in them and that they made ganam in two other 
Swarams with an Alaku less in eaeh. So the author placed Kaikilai in Vilari so that 
Kaikilai may be sounded from Siminm and Vilari from Kumbam just to point out 
where the sweet Swarams should sound from when the Alaku is lessened. In other 
words the Swaram in the seventh Rasi should be played from the sixth Rasi. The 
point is made clear by the following Chakaram as well as the stanza. 



Hnr fun wu into la tfc* tl Snth. 


3. Kalaymalaivamaythi. 

\ 

Thandi Alankaram, Sollani Iyal, 173. 

“ eSndfi it axpfivaxp 

uitu evdpfiu) 

BasMJup Ggdrfi Giunaflu$68>pi£ Meursflfo 
-$£A> ajif-Goj Mudr." 

£)v(Js 4K$u> niruiuir&uj umsGujir® aup-i <$mptBwjpir afhump^mru utt-.wy>pij> amp# 
stottAlm) mnruSgput Lflmkfjms tuirpsSIp QuiresjiiptraSpjpi. 

Comment: —Here he calls the lessening of an Alaku and sounding it along 
with the sixth siring by the expression “ u*i-ev<y>,ni'• or the most charming place in 
music. 'This is plain from the context though it is an example of Kalaimalaivu (otoutaaf.) 

When he mentions here that Kaikilai appears in Vilari as regards the sixth 
string it is an example ofatowtaMy. The Vilari and Kaikilai in Kumbam and Kanni 
respectively should have three Alakus each, or an Alaku less as in the case of Kumbam 
and Simham. The reason why he suggests Kaikilai in Vilari is because when those 
two Swarams are sung a little flatter it is delicious. The words 11 *tiiutrOiu 

umsQujirQ *-<*. ($mp ^ppneSjijearpp^sm ” mean that ar. Alaku should be lessened in the 
seventh string and made flatter and should be prlaycd from the sixth. Qmp4*H* means 
a flatter Swaram. To sound it from the sixfh instead of from the seventh will be very 
sweet. This he calls or the most charming place in a Ragam. Such 

Swarams are generally sung sharper at the modern day. 

From the above Chakaram we see that the Kaikilai in the sixth string has 
3 Alakus. The extra Alaku after deducting the two belonging to the Rasi should 
occur in Kanni. The Ga with 4 Alakus which should occur in Kanni lias been placed 
in Simham because it should have one Alaku less and should be played from Simham 
which is a Pagai Rasi. It appears, then, that the ancients made ganam with 3 Srutis 
less in the 12 Palais, in the 4 different kinds of Yal and in the Palais of the 4 jatis and 
made complete ganam with 12 Swarams of the R&sis. There was a Malayvu or doubt 
because concordance was given with a Pagai string. Inasmuchas it was sweet to have 
one Alaku less in the seventh string he tacked it on to the sixth string. This is an 
example of Kalai Malayvuarnaythi. The words Quit 0*4u&fr# 

imply that though a Pagai string is given as concordant, as taking them together is 
sweet, we may accept it. We do accept it as concordant. 

We would like to enquire whether such ganam was really made in ancient 
times and whether it is supported by modern practice* We shall go into the question 
now. 

24. How ganam was made in the 9? Srutis. 

The ancient Tamils were very efficient in playing the Yal and the Kulal. We 
have repeatedly said that just as they made ganam in the seven Swarams of the Rasi 
Mandalam they also made sweet music in the 24 Alakus or Srutis of the seven 
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Swarams. There is reason to believe that under the same system 12000 ancient 
Isais derived from the 24 Srutis were also in use. However, from the following 
quotation we understand that Srutis minuter than the 12 Swarams were also in use 
among them. 

Silappadikaram, Aroompathsvoorai p. 33. 

“ U08M C*lilGt_>(B Cst££’ ersiruf/ Ljju£G£i$ 

Gftlif. umjdif' « rmup&s (jc«r«r/ruu/rif(ij psausm Qsrrm&iuStar Qu/tOsibuttsou uskQ^PySiift u 
QstssmoutBtu sQstL-tutsDjfi sitsiQ mtusmsmuju up*mstu*sB fiseasujBeo Qsir® JisnsiL’tputp. iSt^pjp 
$i—*ms utTfH stiffens uttL.spettpyiou l$ 19. pjpJQstbu tasty u> ^jputyuo jffiirefui sL.t-(y>tD*Ouj urns ims 
(tpmpttip itimytiutp stibiS^p sjribiSfeoriyih B-tntfi (tppJo sajss&far oSjpaitujts *' Gicc&tffU 

CotooiA trmup&tir a. tap@ **>"** ***&>*. *' ajtffitfjuG fe,v 3 ro ctidrcaaft £&*G*i 
trtkiip&p sassQhtotijpmtiustor sittitytb g)&wr, Qkw, usds, stlititar aiySsaflGn Qu*@spuut*p&s 
(giro) sfibiUtsrtfih tuirifipQ jfsuutLt— snihutQuj $af) smhss>uiLjih (if put— jftffirtu&pj g)sDs(tiusirp £7 
JfP+ OpQpQiuiuwmitp sjttitysist iLfi& <qjj iTiLi/if/ fysasQuusUpfifi ft jtisorsatuufls & ssa(fi(Tfpa)*sa{U) 
D.m£U$(psajQuw trip (tfpevosajib rip i^^saju) @jreo sbldl\ ripuottorQutjfi 0jrcu sffibGu Qpppp 
Qfit^S\MSm\ID J/sdtotOWQPQftD LjpidlaiUiQpQfilh ^(^QlUtOTtDQ^pQfiUi Qu(§QlumUi(£PQfiQlDm St Si 
sitasd stfluQuQibussrsmr stilt* 18wuQup ostia] Qisttia] slcQ tutor gpua (tpmsDS gjius^ih QfiSDpsat&aSQeo 
4 P*ibsji ufifu tSsortor# iDtpfimir&SDpipJBp uak^68oruu*(SQri sdoisswobt jquush&m gtsofiptsuuttf. 
Q*B£afPP tstorp ]S torts *b p/uj*ip*QtstoraiuiSu>. n 

The above quotation gives the chief rules to be observed in playing the Yal. 
We understand that the player understood the Swarams for the four kinds of 
Primary puns, and the concordance of Swarams for the three Sthayis-—Mandhara. 
Madhya and Tara—and played them on her Sakota Yal with 12 frets for the Octave. 
She afterwards sang the same pun very sweetly with less mat hit ns, and was so 
charmed with it that she sank unconsciously into sleep. Wc understand from this 
that she first sang a Ragam where seven Swarams of the 12 of Ayapalai occurred and 
then sang another with 2 Alakus less according to the system of Vattapalai. It is clear 
from this that a Ragam in Vattapalai with 2 Srutis less is sweeter and better able to 
melt the heart than one in the 12 Swarams. The Vattapalai was given just to indicate 
the places in the four kinds of Yals and its different puns where the Alakus should be 
lessened while change of graham is made while 2 Srutis are lessened out of the 24. 
Before we look into the Ragas derived from Vattapalai we think it necessary to look 
into the system of changing Graham in Ayapalai and Vattapalai. 

25. The System of Ayapalai. 

We spoke till now about the Sruti systems as found ill Silappadikaram. The 
statement that Kaikilai must appear in Vilari contradicts the Sa-Pa principle and the idea 
that the sixth string is Pagai. Kaikilai has been placed in Simham because that implies 
that an Alaku in the seventh string should be played as gamakam from the sixth. 
The seventh is the concordant string, and when one Alaku is lessened in it, it sounds 
very sweet and it should be played from the sixth. We have said that this is an 
examph of Kalai Malay vu. The fact that a flattened Swaram is sweet is Kalai Malayvu 
Amaytiii or the bidden mystery. 
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Now, we shall do well to note how Swarams are arranged in Ayapalai and 
Vattapalai. In other words, we must note the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi that are 
obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles rightwards and leftwards, the Ragas 
that generate from them when the change of graham is made, the four primary puns 
and the four Jatis derived from the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai with 1a Swarams and how 
the 22 Srutis arc used out of them. For when once the mystery is cleared, after a 
slight change, i.e., the substitution of the seventh for the sixth string, they follow the 
general rule by which Swarams are classified under the relation of Inai, Kilai, Pagai 
and Natpu. We had to rewrite the original Tables and Chakarams with slight 
modification so that every one might clearly understand them and have their doubts , 
removed. 

We have noted already how the Suddha Swarams of Ayapalai change their 
Grahams. They are the y Moorchanas out of the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi arranged 
by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles. But we must now observe whether they 
satisfy the relations of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, in what particular Ragas they 
were used in ancient times while changing graham and whether there is any connec¬ 
tion between them and those in use at the present day. 

We have noted time and often that the Isai Tamil now in use among the 
Tamils is the same as the one used by them for thousands of years for 12000 years 
from now, and that it is sung as pure Karnatic music traditionally by the temple 
servants such as gandharvas. At the same time we have noted that others who eame 
to the south country about the time of the third Sangam learnt the three kinds of 
Tamil, b memherr of the Sangam owing to their profound erudition, made 

excellent researches in tue field of Tamil literature, and wrote many works and 
commentaries also on some of them. Some of them who took a fancy to Isai Tamil 
during the course of their researches forgot even the Veda Ganam in Sanskrit, 
eschewed even the devotional clement in the music of the Tamils, took a delight only 
in Gandharva music and have been making some progress in it. We have tocongratu- 
late ourselves tiia", u least, through their perseverance and intelligence South Indian 
music has been brought to a stage in which all can enjoy it. 

We know that the professional musicians who were held in such high esteem 
in ancient times gradually declined and lost their character so much so that one 
abhors hearing any music from them at the present time. So it is just that we should 
feel gratified that we are in a position to hear such music from others. It is also a j 

matter for pride that times have come that we are enabled to hear Harikathas from the 
lips of some excellent women. It is said in the Upanishads that those who make 
secular ganams to the exclusion of Veda Ganams are not allowed to partake in a feast 
along with others. But it is a fact that patronage was extended to musicians and they 
were held in esteem only after the time of Brahamasri Theagaraja Iyer of Tiruvadi, 
Brahmasri Maha Vydianatha Iyer of Vyacheri and other equally eminent musicians 
who not only composed many Keertanams noted for their excellent devotional element 
but also sang them in a manner which could melt people's hearts* 
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We feel glad that they are also practising playing the percussion instruments 
such as Gengira, Gatam and Mridangam. Though Karnatic music is preserved tiy 
these expert musicians, yet we must not forget that the music deteriorates owing to the 
mixture of desikam. 

When those who could not appreciate other Thalams but Eka Thalam, sing 
Avartha Swarams four times in an Eka Thalam belonging tu a particular jathi, it is 
found that there is an admixture of five Ragas in it. To add to this, if the 22 Srutis 
system which compels one to sing different Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam 
gets mixed with Karnatic music we may imagine the consequences ! Why t Karnatic 
Ragas are being now sung in Hindustani style ! We need not point out that many 
Ragas would get mixed with one another and become one. It is said that the ancient 
Tamils were using 12000 old Isais, each independent of the other, with ineffable 
sweetness, each having a separate idea and a particular charm. And those who try to 
make them all into one now are considered expert musicians! What is the cause of 
this ? The destruction of works on Isai Tamil and the existence of mysteries in the 
remnants that were saved. Karnatic music did not make any progress owing to the 
absence of a definite system of Srutis and the method for composing Ragas in them. 
Yet some of its excellent n/nsaws have been preserved by being traditionally handed 
down. Then, without understanding the number of Srutis of ancient Karnatic music, 
they began to ascribe 22 Srutis to the Octave, to describe ancient ganam in the light 
of those 22 Srutis and to divide the Sthayi into 22 Swarams and Srutis. This 
confusion is not of yesterday or to day but has been confounding Karnatic music for 
nearly 1400 years from the time of Bharata in the 5th Century A. D. 

To add to this, the controversy about Sa-Pa | and Sa-Ma J system of 
Pythagoras has been raging for the past 2500 years. One may think that we are 
criticising this system in order to establish the system of Swarams by Ayapalai. and 
Vattapalai mentioned in the I sai Tamil used by the ancient Tamils. But a careful 
observer will readily see that the very Ragas used by the ancient Tamils are now 
used with altered names. One may clearly see by examining Vattapalai that 12 kinds 
of Swara Varisato or Moorchanas result from the change of graham of the Swarams of 
Ayapalai. 

The ganam in 7 Swarams picked out of the 12 half Swarams is Ayapalai. 
There are 7 primary Palais mentioned here. The other 5 there are called secondary 
Palais. The manner in which these 12 Palais generate may be seen from the 
Chakarams below. We may see there that in changing graham the Shadjam gets two 
Alakus for every change and the Swarams satisfy the principle of lnai, Kilai, Pagai 
and Natpu. The names for the seven primary and five secondary Palais are also 
given there according to the names of the 72 Mel? Kartas now in use. 

The first Table givesHhe 24 Srutis into which a Sthayi is divided and the 
12 Swarams with 2 Alakus each. The names of the Swarams and the Alakus for each 
are given. We find that 12 Moorchanas are obtained when we shift the Sa rightwards 
to the extent of 2 Alakus at each step. If the other Swarams arc also shifted on the 
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same principle, the 12 Ragas will appear as one. We noticed them before in the 12 puns 
obtained by proceeding rightwards and leftwards in Vattapalai (Vide pages 459—479). 
They are arranged according to the system of 22 Srutis in the Octave where Ga and 
Dha have 3 Srutis each. We have also noted how they divided the Octave into 24 
Alakus or Srutis, how they arranged the Swarams on the principle of Inai and Kilai 
(Sa-Pa 14 and Sa-Ma 10) and made ganam in the 12 Swarams, and how they lessened 
an Alaku each in Ga and Dha and played them as gamakams from the adjacent 
Swaram on the Sakota Yal. We have also proved by many instances, Alaku calcula¬ 
tions and the system of Vattapalai from ancient works that the books which ’ advocated 
Dwavimsati Srutis were written in ignorance of the secret in Karnatic music and 
that the devil of doubt, namely the 22 Srutis, would never lift its bead again. We have 
also removed the doubt in the minds of those advocates by going into their own calcu¬ 
lations in the second part. We have also shown by many Tables that the system of 
calculation by } for Sa-Pa and jf for Sa-Ma might also produce very nearly 24 Srutis 
in the Octave. To remove the doubt about the 22 Srutis for ever we have demon¬ 
strated with the help of Vattapalai of the ancient Tamils how Swarams arrange 
themselves on the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma principles and how there are 24 Alakus in the 
Octave at the rate of two for each of the 12 Swarams. The ancients emphasise the 
fact that Swarams should arrange themselves on the principle of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and 
Natpu. Those Ragas which do not stand this test are surely incorrect. 

So all Ragas should be sung on the principle of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. 
The Swarams should change their graham after the Vattapalai system. The Shadjam 
should shift 2 Alakus to the right at each step, and the other six Swarams should 
occur in their order as indicated at the top of the Table. Some of these may not agree 
with the Swarams in Arcganam. Such will not be included under the Mother Ragas* 
For example, Ragas 2, 4, 7, 9 and 11 are of such nature. The same holds good for 
Suddha Thodi without Panchamam in the twelfth row. These are called secondary 
Palais. We also see that this Suddha Thodi is included among the 7 primary Palais. 
But Mother Ragas should invariably consist of 7 Swarams. 

Contrary to this principle, we must note (Vide second Table) that Suddha 
Thodi commencing with Ni is included among the seven Mother Ragas. Sarnga Dev 
and Bhargta before him and ancient works before the time of Bharata mention 
6 Mother Ragas with 5 branch Ragas from each and that their total is 36. We have 
quoted many instances to prove that the ancient Mother Ragas were 6 and that they 
have been called by different names at different periods. In the same manner, though 
all the six Mother Ragas mentioned here do not have their ancient Tamil names, some 
of them do have their Tamil names. They may be seen in the system of Yal given 
below. 


The Moorchana in the first row seen in the Table is after the ancient Vatta¬ 
palai system. The Moorchana or Ragam commencing from Rural in Itapam is called 
Marutha Pun in Vattapalai.' The series of Swarams of this pun satisfies the concord 
of Swarams. He gives also the principle by which the Swarams of each Ragam should 
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lx* concordant with one another. This Marutha Pun is known as Shankaraparanam 
in modern music. So when change of graham is made for the 12 Palais, Shadjam 
should have 2 Alakus at each step while other Swarams should stand on the principle 
of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu as given on the top of the Table. 

We know that the Sun has its sancharam in the 12 Rasis for the 12 months 
of the year, at the rate of one each month. So also the Sahdjam has its move in the 12 
Rasis or Swarams. But just as the seven Grahams have their sancharam in their 
respective signs, the Sapta Swarams also keep changing on the principle of Inai, Kilai, 
Pagai ar.d Natpu. The six mother Ragas and other innumerable Ragas derived from 
them while change of Graham is made will be given in detail with their chakarams in 
the second Hook. 

We have already noted the Vais derived after the 12 palais. But as they have 
been calculated on the principle * Kaikilai will appear in Vilari ’ after the system of 22 
Srutis, and inasmuchas the Swaram is a Pagai Swaram we had to repeat it here just 
to show that it is entirely wrong. 

26. The Yals and other allied instruments used by the ancient Tamils. 

We know that the ancient Tamils made much use of the excellent Yal and the 
Flute called Vangiam which could faithfully produce even the minutest of Swarams, in 
proportion to their advancement in music. These instruments are held in high esteem 
even now. and are respectively known as the Veena and Flute. He gives the system 
of Vattapalai to show how the Swarams are arranged in these instruments. We have 
referred to this very often. We might be led to think that the Swarams of the 
Vattapalai are for the Yal and the Flute only. But the Ayapalai is derived from the 
Vattapalai as mentioned before. We shall do well to understand the relation between 
them. It may be seen from the following Chakaram. 



TJm Yait sad sth* tlM tastausiats neilytln aseisat Tamils. 


* The Alaku system for the za Swarams in Ayapalai and Vattapalai. 



In the above Chakaram if we insert a line between Itapam and Mcsham and 
straighten it out by making Itapam the beginning and Meshnm the end, in the outer 
circle we have the series Sa Ri Ga Ma Ha Oha Ni, and in the inner one. the series Ha 
Dha Ni Sa Ri Ga Ma. This is at present known as the Hanchama Sruti series. In the 
same way if we divide the chakaram, commencing from Thulam and ending 
with Kanni, we get the two series Ma Ha Dha Ni Sa Ki Ga and Sa Ri Ga Ma Ha Dha 
Ni. We call this the Madhyama Sruti series. This is the Sruti for women's voices. 
Here the two series commencing from Itapam are the concordant series obtained when 
we proceed rightwards by the Sa Pa principle. For the Pa in the inner circle is an 
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Inai Swaram (or Kural Ili) to the Sa in the outer circle. In the same way the Ri >n the 
outer circle is an Inai Swaram to Pa in the inner circle. In the same manner the series 
Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Diia-Ga, Ga-Ni. Ni-Ma and Ma-Sa are obtained. These are 
the same as the Ili in Kural, Thuthani in Ili, Vilari in Thutham, Kaikilai in Vilari. 
Tharam in Kaikilai, Oolai in Tharam and Kural in Oolai spoken of in ancient Tamil 
works. Wh*n we proceed leftwards the series Ma-Sa, Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri, Ri-Dha, Diia- 
Ga, Ga-Ni and Ni-Ma stand as Kilai Swarams. These are the series known in ancient 
works as Kural in Oolai, Ili in Kural, Thutham in Ili, Vilari in Thutham, Kaikilai in 
Vilari, Tharam in Kaikilai and Oolai in Tharam. These appear to be all correct. But 
these are the result of the system that Kaikilai appears in Vilari. On this principle if 
we take the Inai Swaram in Kanni the 12 Swarams in the 12 Rasis occur as Inai 
Swarams. We mentioned this fact on pages 580 to 583. On the same principle 
we see that Inai Swarams are Inai and Kilai Swarams are Kilai as seen from the 
following Tables. 


The 12 Swarams obtained in Vattapalai proceeding 
rightwards on the Sa-Pa principle. 


Ili in Kural 

Sa 2 

Pa 2 

Thuttham in Oolai ... 

Ma 4 

Ri 2 

Thuttham in Ili 

Pa 2 

Ri 4 

Vilari in Thuttham ... 

Ri 2 

Dha 2 

Vilari in Thuttham 

Ri 4 

Diia 4 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dha 2 

Ga 2 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dll A 4 

Ga 4 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... 

Ga 2 

Ni 2 

Tharam in Kaikilai 

... Ga 4 

Ni 4 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni 2 

Ma 2 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni 4 

Ma 4 

Kural in Oolai 

Ma 2 

Sa 2 

The 12 

Swarams obtained 

in Vattapalai proceeding 



leftwards on the Sa-Ma principle. 



Kural in Oolai 

Ma 2 

Sa 2 

Oolai in Tharam 

Ni 4 

Ma 4 

Ili in Kural 

Sa 2 

Pa 2 

Thuttham in Oolai ... 

Ma 4 

Ri 2 

Thuttham in Ili 

Pa 2 

Ri 4 

Vilari in Thuttham ... 

Ri 2 

Dha 2 

Vilari in Thuttham , 

Ri 4 

Diia 4 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dah 2 

Ga 2 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

Dha 4 

Ga 4 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... 

Ga 2 

Ni 2 

Tharam in Kaikilai . 

Ga 4 

Ni 4 

Oolai in 'Tharam 

Ni 2 

Ma 2 


It appears they have made gaiiam in the seven swarams chosen out of the 
12 strings which satisfy the relation of Inai, Kilai. Pagainnd Natpu. This is Ayapalai. 
'The Sakota Yal was played on this principle with 12 frets for the Sthayi. From the 
fact that she played 14 Kovais on it, it is clear that the Yal had 24 frets, 12 each for the 
first and second Sthayis, and d.«t it had a second oiring (Panchama string) under the 
first or Sarana string. So it is clear that the ancient Senkoti Yal is the same as the 
modern Veena where we have 24 frets for the 24 swarams of the Madhya and the Tara 
sthayis, 4 main strings known as Saranai. Panchamam, Anusaranai and Thakupancha- 
mam with 3 side strings for the purposes of Thalam known as Anusaranai. Panchamam 
and Mel Shadjam (seven strings in all), and made of seasoned jack wood. There is 
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reason to believe that the ancient Senkoti Yal was of the same structure as the Sakota 
Yal. From the series of Swarams used we find the ganam of the two yals is identical. 
We find that, even at the present day expert players on the Yal tune their instrument 
and adjust the frets on the principle of lnai Swarams Sa-Pa, Pa-Ri etc. I his is 
Ayapalai. We see clearly the concordant series of the Ayapalai from the Yattapalai 
Chakaram. The swarams of the Ayapalai have been always clean Suddha notes with¬ 
out any sharpening or flattening. 

On the same principle Alakus for swarams in Vattapalai are given. There is 
no difference any where except where he gives the Kaikilai only 3 Alakus, which should 
have four Alakus in Kanni and places it in Simham, and where lie gives the Vilari 
3 Alakus which should really have 4 Alakus in Kumbam. Of the series Sa Ri Ga Ma 
Pa Dha and Ni the two Swarams Ga and Diia are given three Alakus instead of 
four. The Vattapalai system is mainly given so that we may understand in which 
two Swarams there should be a lessening of Alakus when we change Graham and 
what different ragas result from the process. 

Four kinds of Yal are mentioned in Vattapalai. And these are the four series 
commencing respectively from Itapam, Thulam, Thanusu and Mesham- These are 
respectively known as Marutham, Kurunji. Palai and Neythal. Karh of these has four 
Jathis known as Aganilai, Puranilai. Arugial and Perugial. We shall do well to notice 
these carefully as we have insufficient data to understand the music of the ancients. 
So we shall note below the order of Swarams of each Yal and of the 4 Jathis that are 
derived from each of them with the help of the Vattapalai Chakaram. 

27. The Swarams for the four kinds of Yal. 

“£iTjr£ £j6®ipG0rTarfp urrfcujjirjp pe&rgor 

gtaP&ffoPp u^iurT^p 5)0p 

iSpaaGn»iu0& wnip." 

Here he says that Palai Yal is obtained when Oolai appears in Tharam, 
Kurinji Yal is obtained when Oolai appears in Rural, Marutha Yal is obtained when 
Hi appears in Rural and Neythal Yal is obtained when Thuttham appears in Hi. 
When we observe this system more minutely, we find that Palai Yal generates from 
the Thara string which stands in the relation of string of friendship to the standard 
string, when we obtain 24 Srutis in the octave after once the mystery has been cleared, 
although we have mentioned in the Vattapalai system given before, that Palai Yal is 
obtained when Oolai appears in Tharam (N1 2 Ma 2). The tenth to the standard string 
is the string of enmity. We see by various means that Palai Yal never occurs in the 
string of enmity but in the string of friendship. In the system of Vattapalai given 
below, Ma which is the branch string to the string taken as the standard commencing 
from Idapam, Pa which is the relative string to the standard string and Ni which is the 
string of friendship to Pa should be taken for the four kinds of Yal. We mentioned 
before that Palaiyal will generate from Tharam which is the string of enmity to Pa. 
This is the hidden mystery which is now solved. 
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The system with the mystery removed in connection with the four 

kinds of Yal. 



*8, How the four Jathis generate from each Yal when 
once the mystery has been cleared. 

it has become a necessity to consider once more the four Jathis Ahanilai 
Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial derived from the four kinds of Yal mentioned in the 
previous Chakaram. 



Hnr th# tsar Jathts gnsrats tnm taoh Tal vkta mm tks BjiUrj has km stand. 


Silappadikaram Venirkathi P. 203. . 

“ a.eB>ip(tpp curr«€t| (tpsaipaS (jvfa&jd) 

$jrdr<tp£ coiraojdi g}**! 
u*f£fc> u><j$ 0 (jpm mpdfe io$£<jp 
u^Aucbt logjdpm Gufiujdr m$ 0 <«p 
air&QJ 6 B>s£ air^oj (woihQup OiritM” 

fiM a.«D^ 0/dr <y>^« (gtgf^mrmr MimOfoik Qpjp QuyOium imqjim *& 

a/arar wimgib Swafkup; 

Commentary —-The four strings commencing from Oolai and Kural and ending with 
Rural will be Ahanilai Marutham. In the same manner the Kodipalai ’.’here Oolai 
becomes Kural is Ahanilai Marutham ; the Merchempalai with Oolai as Kural and 
Kaikilai as Kural is Puranilai Marutham ; the Sempalai with Kural taken as Kural is 
Arugial Marutham; and Vilaripalai with Kural as Tharam and Tharam as Kural is 
Perugial Marutham. All these Jathis have harmonious Swarams- 
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He first makes mention of the four kinds of Yal obtained in the following 
manner:— 

When Oolai is first and last, or in other words to have the Kural that appears 
in Thulam as the first and last, is one; to have the Kural that appears in Itappm as first 
and last is another ; to have the Thuttham that appears in Thanusu as first (Kural) and 
last is a third, and to have the Oolai as first (Rural) and last that appears in Mesham ; s 
the fourth Yal. Then he proceeds to mention the four Jathis which are the sub-sections of 
the four kinds of Yal. He gives the name of Kodipalai to the Kural that appears in Thulam. 
The seven concordant Swarams derived from Kodipalai are the Ahanilai Marutham. 

If we commence Kural from Kaikilai, which is the fourth string from the 
Kural that appears in Thulam, we obtain Puranilai Marutham. These are friendly 
Swarams of the Sa-Ga type. 

When Kural which appears in Oolai is taken as Kural we get Arugial 
Marutham. These are concordant Swarams of the Sa-Pa type. 

Going onwards, when Kural becoms Tharam and vice versa it is Perugia! 
Marutham. When lie says " while Kural becomes Tharam ” it means while Kural is 
Rural or the first and last Swaram and the commencing Kural is Ni ; this is Perugial. 
Proceeding further, he says that Ga which is the 1 friendly * string to Sa (the standard 
string). Pa which is ‘concordant ' with Sa and Ni the 'friendly' string to the 'concord¬ 
ant' string are the Swarams where all Jathis commence. The ancient Tamilians seem 
to have used these 16 Jathis derived from the four kinds of Yal. They may be clearly 
seen in the Chakaram. 

There is reason to think that Ganam under this system and the Ragas derived 
from them were held in high esteem by the ancient Tamilians. We are at a loss to 
know what further subtle methods they had. However, I think we shall do well to 
see the use of the four different kinds of Yal—Palai, Kurinji, Marutham and Neythal. 

The Marutha yal and its four Jathis. 

The Sempalai derived when Kural is taken as Kural is the Aganilai of the 
Maruthayal. This may be seen from the chakaram given below. 

Here the Kural which appears in Itapam is the Aganilai Marutham. To which 
the Swarams in 4, 7 and 11 form Puranilai Arugial and Perugial. Here he leaves out 
the Pagai strings 1,3, 6, 8 and 10 and chooses 7 strings. 

Here Kural should have only 2 Alakus as it is said that the Tharam in 
Mesham is the forth Alaku. On the same principle the Hi in Thanusu should have 2 
Alakus as Oolai in Viruchikam has 4 Alakus. Shadjam and Panchamam should be 
given 4 Alakus when Ni and Ma have only 2 Alakus. Otherwise we shall have either 
2 Alakus less or 2 Alakus more than 24. We obtain according to this system the series 
Sa 2, Ri 4* Ga 4, Ma 2, Pa 4, Dha 4 and Ni 4. These are the Swarams for the 
modern Dheerashankaraparanam. This is otherwise known as Maruthayal pun. But 
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the same series with an Alaku less or 3 Alakus each for Kaikilai in Kanni and Vilari. 
Kumbam was called by the ancient Tamils Aganilai Marutha Pun or Marutha Pun. 
We must understand distinctly that with the exception of Vilari and Kaikilai the other 
five strings are perfect. 

In the Chakaram given for Marutha Yal Aganilai, the Swarams of the outer 
circle must be taken to be the permanent ones and those in the inner circle to be the 
ones derived while change of Graham is made. When we commence Kural as Rural 
the top Swarams result. This is known as Chempalai Pun in Ayapalai and Aganilai 
Marutham in Vattapalai in the system of the ancient Tamils. The Alaku system for 
the same may be found from the Chakaram. We call the old Sempalai Pun by the 
modern name of Dheerasankaraparanam. 



Chempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ki 4, Ga 4, Ma 2, Pa, Dha 4 and 
Ni 4 —Dheerasnankaraparanam. 

Aganilai Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4. Ga 3, Ma 4, Pa, 
Dha 3 and N 14 — Marutham. 
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In the next Chakaram Riven below we shall note the series derived when 
Kaikilai in Kanni in the inner circle is taken as Kural. This he calls Sevvali Palai in 
Ayapalai and Puranilai Marutham in the Vattapalai system. It may be understood 
from the resultant series given below. He calls this Ragam by the name of Agari. It 
is used in the modern day as Hanumathodi and Agari its Jannya ragam. Here we 
find that the Kural is played from the 23rd Alaku above Kakali Ni. In the same 
manner Oolai is played from the 9th Alaku above Anthara Ga. In other words it has 
an odd Alaku. 



Sevvali palai in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2. Ga 2, Ma 3. Pa. Dha 2 and 
Ni 2—Hanumathodi. 

Puranilai Marutham in Vattapalai has the senes Sa 3. Ri 2, Gas, Ma,3, 
Pa, Dha 3 and Ni 2—Agari. 
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When Rural commences from Hi in Thanusu he calls it Kodipalai Pun in 
Ayapalai, and Arugial Marutham in the Vattapalai system. The series may be seen 
below. Thutham and Vilari have only 3 Alakus each. But when they appear without 
lessening the Alakusi the series is Harikambodi and according to the 24 Alakus system 
it is Sayavelarkolli. 


1 * 2 * 2 - 
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The Kodipalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, R14, Ga 4, Ma 2, Pa, Dha 4 
and Ni 2—Harikambodi. 

Arugial Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 3, Ga 4, Ma 2, Pa, 
Dha 3, and Ni 2—Sayavelarkoll*. 




652 Jttruuuairtka Stfarai; Pint Botk-Tfalrd Part —The Sntti sMtrdlif to Isal Taall 


It is Merchempalai Pun in Ayapalai when Kural commences from Tharam in 
Mesham. It is now called Suddha Thodi. As there are two Madhymams here it 
becomes a source for Desika Ragas. Of the two Alakus for Ma in Kanni and for 
Tharam in Kumbam one Alaku should be lessened. The idea is that Alakus in Rasis 
with the number 3 should be odd. 



The Merchempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sx t Ri 2, Ga 2 v Ma 2 , Ma 4. 
Dha 2, and Ni 2—Suddha Thodi. 

The Perugial Marutham in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2 , Ma 3, 
Ma 4, Dha 2 and Ni 2—Kinnaram. 



Hw thi ftttp Jaftkli gmnto trm «e* Tal wh«a woe Ur mptor y has bM eltutd. 


The Kural in Thulam is Aganilai Marutham to the Kurinji Yal where Oolai 
commences as Kural. This is called Arumpalai Pun in Ayapalai, and Aganilai Kurinji 
in Vattapalai. The Ragam in Ayapalai is now called Mcchakalyani. 



The Arumpalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4, Oa 4, Ma 4. Pa, 
Dba 4, and N( 4— Mcchakalyani 

The Aganilai Kurinji in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4, Ga 3, Ma 4, Pa, 
Oha 4 and Ni 3—Kurinji. 


•»<«> 
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; PM Ink—TIM Pirt-Tto tomtit umHkg to tel ItalL 


When Kural Commences in Kumbam which is Puranilai to Kurinji Yal we get 
Vilaripun in Ayapalai and Puranilai Kurinji in Vattapalai. Vilari Pun is now known as 
Natabairavi. We must not forget that in the following Chakaram if there are 4 
Alakus in a Rasi printed in bold letters it should be sung with one Alaku less and 
where there are 2 Alakus it should be sung as 1. Here Kural and Hi obtain their 
Karvai (Gamakam) in the 23rd and 13th Alakus respectively. The following series 
will show this. In other words, they are the 3rd Alakus of Ni and Ma. 



Vilari Pun in Ayapalai hgs the series Sa, Ri4» Ga 2, Ma 2, Pa, Dha 2, Ni 2— 
Natabairavi. 

Puranilai Kurinji in Vattapalai has the series Sa 3, Ri 4, Ga 2, Ma j, Pa 3, 
Dha a, Ni 2—Senthu. 



■•v ths fear Mill fmwstt tnm mh Ttl vhw saw ths ■yrtavf has Ism alitni. 


When Kural commences as Kural it is Kurinji Yal Arugial Maruthara. This 
U Senpalai Pun in Ayapalai and Arugial Kurinji in Vattapalai. And also it is called 
Mandilam' in Vattapalai. Though it was seen in the first Chakaram as Aganilai 
Marutham, as Kurinji Yal Arugial is called Mandilam there is a difference between the 
two. The difference in names khows they are not one. 



Sempalai Pun in Ayapalai has the series Sa. Ri 4* Ga 4, Ma a. Pa. Oha 4, 
Ni 4—Dheerashankaraparanam. 

Arugial Kurinji in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 4, Ga 3, Ma s» Pa, Dra 3, 
Ni 4—Mandilam. 




Karaunirtha Sagans; Pint Bask—Third Put —Tfci Sntli awardlsg to Ini TaaiL 


To the Kurinji Yal Perugial, the Kaikilai in Kanni commences as Kural. 
This is called Sevvali Palai Pun in Ayapalai and Perugial Kurinji according to Vatta- 
palai. It is also known as Hanumathodi in Ayapalai and Hari in Vaftapxlai. Though 
this looks like Marutha Yal Puranilai Marutham. the Kagam must be an entirely 
different one as it is called Agari there and Hari here. 



Sevvalipalai Pun in 'Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2. Ga 2, Ma j, Pa, 
Dha 2, Nt 2—Hanumathodi. 

Perugial Kurinji in Vattapaiai has the series Sa 3, Ri 2. Ga 2, Ma 3* Pa, 
Dha 2, Ni 2,—Hari. 



Inr tli Hip Jtfthls tmmto frta «o* Yal whsa me the nytterf it clears*. 
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It is Neythal Yal when Hi becomes Rural It is known as Kodipalai Pun in 
Ayapalai and Neythal Pun in Vattupalai. This is known as Harikambodi at the 
modern day in the system of 12 Swarams. There is no difference except in the fact 
Lhat the Ri and Diia have 3 Alakus when the division as to Jatis is made it is known 
as Aganilai Neythal Pun. 



Kodipalai in the system of Ayapalai has the series Sa< Ri 4, Ga 4. Ma 2 , 
Pa, Dha 4, Ni a—Harikambodi. 

Neythal Yal in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 3, Ga 4, Ma 2, Pa. Dha 3, 
Ni a—Aganilai Neythal Pun. 
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Kaninamtrtha Saharan; Pint Book—Third Part—Tho SrotU aooordiag to Iial Tamil 


When Ili which appeara in Thanusu becomes Kural its fourth string or 
Taram becomes Puranilai. The Ragam which commences from it as the first string or 
Kural is called Neythal Yal Puranilai. It is called Merchempalai and Suddha Thodi in 
Ayapalai and Neythal Yal Puranilai and Velavali in Vattapalai. 



Merchempalai in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 2, Ma\, Dha 2, 
Ni 2—Suddha Thodi. 

Neythal Puranilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 3, Ma 4, 
Dha 2, Ni 3—Velavali. 




How the foar Jstfais gonsrato from oaoh Yal whoa oaoo tho mystify is oloarod. 
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To the Neythal Yal which is obtained when Kural commences in Hi in 
Thanusu, the Swaram which stands in the Rasi which is seventh to it becomes 
Arugial. When Kural commences in Kadagam it is known as Padumalai Palai in 
Ayapaiai and Neythal Yal Arugial in the Vattapalai system. It is also known as 
Karaharapirya in Ayapaiai and Seeragam in Vattapalai. 



Padumalai Palai in Ayapaiai has the series Sa. Ri 4> Ga 2, Ma 2, Pa, Dha 4, 
Ni 2—Karaharapiriya. 

Neythal Yal Arugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ki 3, Ga 2. Ma 2, Pa 3. 
Dha 4, Ni a—Seeragam. 


660 Karunamirttaa Sagaram ; First Book - Third Part —The Snitis aeoording to Isal Tamil. 


To the Neythal Yal which is formed when Kural commences in Hi in 
Thanusu, the 12th, Rasi will be Viruchigam. And when Kural commences in this 
Viruchigam it is Perugial. The Ragam which results when Kural commences in 
Oolai with 4 Alakus or Prathi Mathiinam is known at present as Bavani in Ayapalai. 
ft is one of the five secondary Palais according to the ancient system. It has been 
known as Neythal Yal Perugial and Saudi according to Vattapalai. 



One of the 5 secondary Palais in Ayapalai has the series Sa, Ri a, Ga 2, 
* * 

Ma 2, Ma 4, L)iia 2, Ni 2, Ni 4 —Bavani. 

Neythal Yal Perugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2. Ga 3, Ma 2, Ma 4 , 
Dha 2, Ni 3, Ni 4— Sandi 


Hmr thi ftor ittkls feowttt from each Yal wkaa mm the myiUry it eland. 


When Kural commences in Thulam in Mesham it is Palai Yal or Aganilai. 
It is called Merchampalai in Ayapalai and Palai Yal Aganilai in Vattapalai. It is also 
known as Suddba Thodi in Ayapalai and Palai according to the Vattapalai system. 
Though there seems to be a repetition of the Ragas in Ayapalai yet they are different 
in Vattapalai having Swarams with less Alakus. 



Merchempalai in Ayapklai has the series Sa, Ki 2, Ga 2, Ma 2, Ma 4, Dha 2, 
Ni 2 —Suddha Thodi. 

Palai Yal Aganilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ga 2 f Ma 3. Ma 4. 
Dha 2, Ni 3—Palai. . 


at u\ 




Kamialrtht Satfrnm; Flnt link—Third Fart—The SrsMi aaoardis g to Iial Tamil. 


When Kural commences in the fourth string from Tharam in Mesham it is 
Puranilai. This is known as Sevvali Chiru Palai in Ayapalai and Palai Yal Puranilai 
in Vattapalai. It is known at present as Dharmani and Devali in Vattapalai. 
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Sewali Chiru Palai. in Ayapalai has the aeries Sa, Ri 2, Ri 4, Ga 4, Ma 4, 
Dha a, Dha 4 i Ni 4— Dharmani. 

Palai Yal Puranilai in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Ri 2, Ri 3, Ga 4, Ma 4, 
Dha a, Dha 3, Ni 4—Devali. 



■•v ttt fear Mhfc fount* fraa auk Tal vhm mm th« uytorj k ttand. 


The Swaram in Virichigam becomes Inai Swaram te the Kural in Meeham. 
When that swaram itself ia taken as Kural it is Palai Yai Arugial. It is known as the 
Cbiru Palai in Aroempalai ir. Ayapalai and Palai Yal Arugial in Vattapalai. It is 
used as Bavani by the system ef i a Swarams and Seerkodigam according to the system 
of 34 Srutis. 



Cbiru P^u in Aroompalai according to Ayapalai has the series $a a, Ri a, 

Ga a, MaV Ma 4> Dha a, Ni a, N 1*4—Bavani. 

Palai Yal Arugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa a, Ri a, Ga 3, Ma a, Ma 4, 
Dha s, Ni 3, Ni 4—Seerkodigam. 
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Karanuilrtk* Saganun; Pirn. Ink—TIM Part -Tlw Srotti mmnHbI U 1st! TaaiL 


The awaram in Meenam stands in the relation of Perugial to the Kural 
commencing from Mesham. When Kural commences in Meenam it ia called Chiru 
Palai in Merchempalai according to 'Ayapalai, and Chandrajothi in the modern day. 
It has been known as Palai Yal Perugial in Vattapalai and Naga Ragam in ancient 
time.f 



* * 

Chiru Palai in Merchempalai in Vattapalai has the aeries Sa, Ri a* Ri 4* 
Ga_4, Ma 4» Pa, Dha 4, Ni 4— Chandrajothi. 

Palai Yal Perugial in Vattapalai has the series Sa, Rt a, Rt 4. Ga 4» Ma 3. 
Pa, Dba 4, Ni 3— Nagaragam. 



Htv tki fear Jstkfs (uinti fra■ ml Ytl wits mi tki lyitiry is stent. 


We see, then, from the above Chakarams the order of the four kinds of Yal, 
the four Jathis derived from each of them and their names. We also see that the 
ancient Tamils had their general ganam with 12 primary Swarams whereas the experts 
among them made ganam with an Alaku less in Swarams that were concordant as Vadi 
and Samvadi or Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma or Vilari-Kaikilai. Their ganam consisted of 22 
Srutis whereas the Sthayi was made up of 24 Srutis. The 24 Srutis were determined 
by the 12 Swarams which stood in the 1 2 Rasis. Each Rasi had 2 Alakus, and Sa-Pa 
had 7 Rasis and 14 Srutis and Sa-Ma had 5 Rasis and 10 Srutis. The rule was 
laid down that the Swarams of the seventh Rasis with 14 Alakus were Inai Swarams, 
and the Swarams that occurred in the fifth Rasis with zo Alakus were Kilai S varams. 
On the same principle the Swaram that occurred in the fourth Rasi with 8 Alakus was 
Natpu Swaram and that in the second Rasi with 4 Alakus was also a concordant one. 
We see distinctly that the ancient Tamils had used these Swarams with great effect even 
12,000 years ago. 

We noted in Part I that many of the great works which spoke about the 
music that was in use at the time of the three Sangams were destroyed. Ilankovadigal 
mentions only their essence and a few important points in his Silappadikaram. The 
Tamil works which speak about music in detail at the present day are rare. Yet, the 
.systems of Yal have been given with t he help of a few remarks found in Silappadi¬ 
karam and its commentaries. More points will be given when we obtain works that 
speak more in detail about music. Yet there are data enough to prove that the ancient 
Tamils divided the Sthayi into 24 Srutis, but made ganam in them with 22 Srutis 
(two Alakus less) and in 7 Swarams. 

Among the 16 kinds of Puns shown Above we find that one or two Ragas are 
repeated. Yet, as they have different hames, there must have been some rules to avoid 
their repetition. Again, the names of the 14 Primary Puns are mentioned in Pingala 
Nigandu, and these names are different in the different Yals. The Table showing the 
16 kinds of Puns is given below. 



Kanuabthi Safina ; FM Baak—ThM Fait—Tha Sratla aaoariiaf ta Ini Taall. 


The names of the x6 Puns derived from the four Yal, their 
commencing Swarams and their Alaku system. 


4 Yale. 

0 

4 Jathis. 

1 

Sa 

Ri 

Ga 

Ma 

Pa 

Dha 

Ni 

Ragam. 

Marutha Yal. 

Sa 

Aganilai 

• a • 

Sa 


D 

3 

B 

B 

3 

4 

Marutham. 

ft 


Puranilai 

• M 
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D 

B 

1 

4 

3 

3 

Agari. 

»i 


Arugial 

• • • 

Pa 


D 

B 

B 

4 

3 

3 

Sayavelarkolli. 
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Perugia] 


Ni 


3 

3 

IT 

fl 

3 

1 

Kinnarain. 

Kuril# Yal ... 

Ma 

Aganilai 

Sts 

Ma 


4 

3 

B 

fl 

B 

D 

Kurinji. 



Puranilai 

tea 

Dha 

3 

D 

B 

B 

fl 

B 

H 

Senthu. 



Arugial 

a a a 

Sa 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

fj 

Mandilam. 



Perugial 


Ga 

3 



1 

fl 

B 

LjJ 

Ari. 

Neythal Yal... 

Pa 

Aganilai 


Pa 

fl 



B 

B 

B 

b 

Neythal, 



Puranilai 

a a a 

Ni 

5 



i* 


B 

B 

Valavali. 



Arugial 

• a a 

Ri 

D 



3 

Q 

fl 

D 

Siragara. 



Perugiar 

a a a 

Ma 

□ 


1 

3 # 


fl 


Santhi. 

Pali! Y»1 ... 

Ni 

Aganilai 


Ni 
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3 

i* 

‘ 0 

3 

1 

Palai. 



Puranilai 

a aa 

Ga 

□ 


fl 

fl 


3 # 

4 

Davali. 



Arugial 

aaa 

Ma 

I 


1 

3* 

0 

3 

i* 

Seerkodigam. 



Psrugial 

a a a 

Ni 

□ 


fl 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Nagaragam. 


If the number of Alakua for the Rasia left out be added, the Total will be aa. 

• It must be understood that the Swaram of the next Rati is implied where the Star mark appears, and 
that the Swaram in such Rails is left out 











































TIm upknttti %t tiM Oktkana vtet tto fnr Jatkfc fnmto trw tto fur Ha* tf Yil 


99. The explanation of the Chakaram where the four Jathie 
generate from the four kinds of Yal. 

We are very familiar with the outer Rasi Chakaram of the following Chakaram. 
It shows how the Sapta Swarams stand complete in the 12 Rasis with their Alakus. 
The inner circle shows how the Swarams stand concordant on the principle of Inai, 
Kilai, Pagai and Natpu, the principle that guided the ancient Tamils. According to 
the Sootram u Smp titkSpswpti Qpmjpnh Q+mp Qup mjL-MtQ& n , the Swarams in 
the 3rd and 6th compartments to that in the 12th will be in the relation of Pagai» and 
when the Inai Swaram in the seventh is taken as the standard the Swarams in the 
10th and the 1st (3rd and 6th) will be in the relation of Pagai. 

According to this system, the Rasis which occur as 2, 4, 5, 7, 9, ti to the 
standard Rasi and the Swarams in them are the seven Swarams of the Aroganam. It 
also shows that the two Swarams Dha and Ga which are Vadi and Samvadi Swarams 
rightward and leftward should have only 3 Alakus instead of 4 according to the system 
that Kaikilai appears in Vilari. . It also shows the Swarams from which the four kinds 
of Yal generate. We noted before that when Rural in Itapam commences as Rural it 
is Marutha Yal. We also noted the seven Swarams concordant with it. If you want to 
see the same in this Chakaram you should do this. The Rasi with number 12 in 
the inner circle should be placed right op| osite to Itapam in the outer circle. Then 
the Swarams of the two circles are concordant. The series will be Sa 2, Ri 4, Ga 3, 
Ma 2, Pa 4 # Dha 3 and Ni 4 with 22 Alakus... This is Sempaiai Pun or Shankara- 
paranam when it comes in the 12 Rasis a% half-swarams without lessening two Alakus. 
But when two Alakus are lessened it is Marutha Pun. 

In the same way if the 5th Rasi of the inner circle be placed against Itapam 
and Oolai is made the standard string, the following series will result, namely, the 
Swarams in 5, 7, $, i«, 12, 2, 4, of the outer circle. The series will be Sa 2, Ri 4, 
Ga 3, Ma 4, Pa 2, DHa 4, Ni 3 with 22 Alakus. This is Runnji Pun. When it is sung 
in Ayapalai without lessening the 2 Alakus it is called Arumpalai,Pun or Mecha Ral- 
yani. So also the four kiods of Yal and the Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial 
from them which occur at 12,4, 7 and 11 respectively might be seen clearly there. 

• / 

The recurrence of the 3 Alakus for Vilari and Kaikilai will be in different 
Swarams when seen in the inner circle as stated above. We have neted already that 
the 12 Palais will be formed when the is Rasis in Ayapalai become the commencing 
strings. But there should be no lessening of Alakus for the is Palais when change 
of Graham is effected. Dha and Ga should invariably have 4 Alakus each. In that 
we obtain the Ragas given in the Table sn Pages 640 and £41. This he calls Ayapalai. 
There is not much difference between tbe methods used for deriving Ragas' from 
Ayapalai and Vattapalai. The only difference is that the Ragas derived from Vatta- 
palai should be sung in ; ss Srutisenly with air Alaku less in Dha-Ga. The ether 
Swarams of Vattapalai are identical with those ef Ayapalai. On the other hand, there 
is much difference in charm between singing the 7 out of the is Swarams of Ayapalai 





Kamsairths Safinun j Ffcni Bosk-Third Put—Ths 8nUi standing to bat TaariL 


The double Chakaram showing how the four Jatie spring from the 

four kinds of Yal. 



and tlje 7 Swarams of Vattapalai with a Alakus less, but in the Swara system and 
the system ef Ragas the identity between the two is complete. We have said before, 
that they first sang according to the system of Ayapalai and then according to Vatta¬ 
palai with 2 Alakus less. So we understand that the Karnatic Music we use at 
present has been sung extensively without any doubt, most clearly and with great 
charm. 



Tht six ■•Umt Ragai t! ftfci Tiull etniry. 


30. The six mother Ragas of the Tamil country. 

If we notice the Ragam on the first line of Table 2 on page 641. We may 
find that it has harmonious Swarams and also contains in itself the common rule from 
which Ragas are generally derived with the help of such harmonious Swarams. This 
is the Mother of all Ragas. Its ancient name Sempalai Pun has disappeared and it is 
now known as Shankaraparanam. This Mother-ragam has been considered one of the 
best of Ragas by Vidwans and others up to the present day. Its jannya ragas are 
held in the same estimation. Are there Tamilians who are not familiar with Ragas 
such as Amsadoni, Atana, Arabi, Kanada. Ketharam, Byagu, Bilahari, Suddha 
Saveri, Garudathoni, Devagandari, Durbar, Biagatai and Neelambari ? Is there a baby 
which is not lulled to sleep by hearing the Neelamburi Ragam ? It is said in Thiru- 
vilayadal Puranam that Paramasivam in the garb of a woodcutter sang the Ragam 
•Neelambari, the ancient Sathari, before Yemanatha, on behalf of Panapathiran. The 
Ragam is considered by all to be so charming as to make even a dead tree shoot forth 
young tendrils. 

The fact that we find the Sathari or Neelambari Ragam so commonly sung 
as lullaby by mothers and girls is proof enough for its extensive use in the Tamil 
country. Just as Shankaraparanam or Chempalai Pun is the mother of all Ragas, 
Neelambari or Sathari is the first of all Ragas which is sung by mothers in lulling 
their babies to sleep and is of a melting nature. 

From this we are enabled to say that Virisadai Kadavul, the originator of 
Muttamil, even at the commencement of the first Sangam (i.e. raooo years ago) was a 
patron of Isai Tamil among Muttamil. that he instituted the Chempalai Pun or Shan¬ 
karaparanam which contains in itself the principle of order of Swarams, and that he 
derived many Ragas from it by the change of Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam. 

When we come to the chapter on modern names of Ragas for the ancient 
Ragas used in Thevaram and Thiruvachakam we shall understand why we give the 
name Sathari to the ancient Neelambari. 

Referring to Table 2 on page 641 we find that Chempalai Pun which is the 
mother of all the mother Ragas is called Shankaraparanam at present. When we 
change the graham for the seven Swarams of Chempalai Pun we get six 
mother Ragas. 

When Rural commence* in Thuttham with 4 Alakus we get Padumalaipalai 
Pun. This is the modern Karahsrapiriya. 

When Rural commenced in Kaikilai with 4 Alakus it was called Chevvali- 
palai by the ancients. It is called Hanumathodi at present. 

The modern Mechakalyani is the Aroompalai Pun of the ancients where 
Rural commenced in Oolai with 3 Alakus. 

Harikambodi of the modern day is .the Kodipalai Pun of ancient times where 
Rural commenced in lli. 
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Kamaairthi 8t|araa; Pint B*k-ThM Part Tbs Mis SMSfilag to bat TaalL 


The modem Natabairavi is not different from the Vilaripalai Pun or Vilari- 
palai when the Vi lari with 4 Alakus is commenced as Kural according to Isai Tamil. 

Suddha Thodi is.the same as the Merchempalai Pun of the ancient Tamils 
where the Tharam with 4 Alakus commences as Kural. 

We find that the seventh of these Ragas, Suddha Thodi* occurs without the 
Panchamam. But as the Sampoorna Ragam Hanumathodi results when Ga is the 
first Swaram, this Suddha Thodi has been omitted from the list of mother Ragas and 
only six mother Ragas are made mention of. Hence we think that the first is called 
Chempalai Pun white the seventh Is Merchempalai, the identity between them being 
clear. 

The Tamilians are quite familiar even at the present day with the 6 mother 
Ragas—Shankarabaranam, Karaharapiriya, Hanumathodi, Mechakalyani, Harikam- 
bodi, and Natabhairavi and the more than 300 Jannya Ragas derived from them. 

31. How the ancient Tamils used 6 Alakus or Srutis 
for Kaikilai and Tharam. 

We find 5 secondary Palais, leaving aside the 7 primary Palais noted before 
in the Chakaram on page 640 which explains the formation of the 12 Palais. There is 
a special point to be noted in connection with this. We see from the table the 
Swarams for the six mother Ragas. They are the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai. 
They appear to be irregular without mixing with their respective Alakus. In other 
words, each Swaram occurs in its second and fourth Alakus. But the Swarams of the 
secondary Palais appear to mix with the adjacent Swarams. In other words Ni 
occurs in Dha and Ga in Ri. 

Ni appears in the boundary of Dha with four Alakus in the Ragam Dharmani 
which is found in the fourth 'Palai of the Table of the u Palais. Instead of standing 
with its four Alakus under Sa, it stands in the second house of Dha. Likewise, Ni 
occurs in the forth Alaku of Dha in Mechi-Kambodi which is the ninth Palai. There 
is a recurrence of this in the eleventh Palai also. In the same manner, Ga occurs 
under Ri with 4 Alakus in the fourth as well as the eleventh. We conclude, therefore, 
that Ga and Ni occur with six Alakus of the three Rasis. The six Alakus are obtained 
by gdding two Alakus of the second of the Rasis of Ri and Dha. In the same manner 
Ri and Dha may obtain 2 Alakus from each of the boundaries of Ga and Ni. From the 
above points, we are enabled to conclude that the ancient Tamils understood by means 
of the secondary Palais the Ga and NT occurring under Ri and Dha and Vis* Vmm mid 
that they used the many Ragas obtained through the secondary Palais. We shall find 
later on that the above four Swarams had S Srutis each and that they were so used. 
We call at the modern day the Swarams with two Srutis by the name of Suddha 
Swaram, the Swaram with four Alakus by the name ot Chathursruti, Satharanam or 
Kaitfmm while the Swarams with 6 Srutis are called Shatsruti, Antwam and Kakali. 
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We find here, then the chief Amsams of the 72 Melakartas of the present day. 
We have noted often the 24 Alakus at the rate of 2 for each of the Rasis and the 
Swarams of the 12 Rasis occurring as 24 Alakus. There is no reason for any doubt in 
this matter. It follows as a matter of course, then, that when Ri, Dha, Ga and Ni mix 
together and occur m the 3 Rasjs they get six Alakus or Srutis. So the 72 Karta 
Ragas and the Ragas derived from them form about a 1000 which are included under 
the I2000 ancient Isais of the Tamils. Even this icoo is never wholly sung but only 
two or three hundred of them. Even among these, the four primary Puns of 
Vattapalai, the 16 different kinds of Jatis derived from them and their Jannya Ragas 
are found mixed with'less Alakus. They will be dealt with later on. When the Ragas 
for Ayaplai and Vattapalai are so clearly stated, without being able to discriminate 
between the 12 Palais or half Swarams and their Jannya ragas and the quarter Swarams 
of Vattapalai and their Jannya ragas, many writers divided the Sthayi into 22 Srutis, 
'gave them different names, confounded the Ragas of Ayapalai and Vattpalai and wrote 
different works which led to the confusion ot many* The confusion became worse 
confounded when they could not reconcile their theory with their practice. 'This doubt 
affected every one that was enquiring about the question of Srutis. 


1 


On the other hand, we have made quite clear that the ancient Tamils were 
quite sure about arriving at the 12 Swarams of a Sthayi on the Sa-Pa princible, that 
they made ganam in them lessening an Alaku in two of those Swarams and that they 
reckoned the number of Srutis to be 24 in a Sthayi. 


We have given a table showing how the 12 Swarams of an octave are 
approximately derived on the principle of Sa-Pa f and Sa-Ma J. Their minute 
calculations will be given in Part IV. 

We shall do well now to quote a few practical illustrations to show that many 
of the modern Ragas are sung in the 24 Srutis. 


3a. Some evidence to show that our modern ganam resembles 
that of the ancient Tamils who cut out a Srutis in Dha-Qa 
according to the system of Vattapalai or 
the 34 Srutis of the Octave. 

Noble readers! After the destruction of the works on music and rules on Isai 
Tamil of the first Ooli, even the remnants of those perserved at the period of the last 
Sangam are brought to light by references in Silappadikaram of llenkovadigal and 
its commentary. Even the ideas of this excellent system have been confounded by 
differences of opinion. As the later works on music were all in Sanskrit, musicians 
have been unable to understand them completely, and they have been floundering 
since in the mire with their theory of 22 Srutis. 

We see clearly from history that those who entered India two and three 
thousand years ago either for purposes of trade or mere pleasure of travel have taken 
the Srutis of the precious South Indian Music to their own country. We also find 
that as South India lost its prestige in course of time its music also gradually lost its 
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lustre. However, the musicians of the present day only see that their traditional 
music is not wholly forgotten and that it is deteriorating day by da>UbyJthe admixture 
of Desikam. They do not care to study those works which give the reason for their 
deterioration and which show them the way of improving their music but break their 
heads over other works. 

Many of the Tamil works are obsolete. As many of the Tamils have become 
Sanskrit scholars they only interpret such works as are written in that language. 
They knock their heads against the 22 Srutis mentioned there and try to establish 
something'which they really do not know. Bharaca and Sarnga Dev are the cause of 
this confusion. Their followers neither follow their method nor examine what they 
are practising themselves, but just like a man who applies to himself the scandalising 
words of his neighbour some of them pass off the Srutis of foreigners for those of 
Sarnga Dev, some, especially in the north, ascribe the same Srutis to Hindustani 
music while some of the musicians of South India ascribe the same to Kama tic music. 
This is a matter for surprise. 

We have to regret that South Indian music is like a field from which the corn 
has been removed and like the snail whose pearl has been extracted. Perhaps it may 
be a matter for surprise that the efficient music of the Ayapalai system is in use up to 
the present day with 2 Alakus less which stand in the relation of Inai. But if we note 
it a little carefully we shall find very clearly that the ancients have been using a number 
of Kagaa, the concordance of whose Swarams was according to the system of Vattapalai. 
We have noted before that the 12 Swarams, which even women could easily under¬ 
stand, were arranged in the 12 Rasis, that the 7 Moorchanas and the order of 
Swarams of the 14 Kovais in the three Sthayis Mandara, Madhya and Tara were all in 
common use. 

We may find that these 12 Swarams are the ones used in South Indian music 
and these are the series used by those interested in music and by those who are gifted 
with keen musical ear. 

These are the 12 Swarams of Hindustani music also, and the chromatic scale 
of the Westerners. We must note the words of Ilankovadigalthat this is the system 
for women and that this was the system which Mathavi was fond of. For the system 
for men was the Alaku systsm of Vattapalai. He says that the ganam for men should 
be in the 22 Srutis or Alakus. For, Kaikilai and Vilari should have 3 Srutis each. 
In short, there must be 24 Alakus at the rate of two for each of the ia^Rasis, but that 
ganam should be made in them lessening two of the Alakus. Here the 4 Alakus of the 
2 Rasis for Kaikilai and Vilari become 3 in each case. In the same manner, Aganilai, 
Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial are given where an alaku is lessened in the Poorva- 
bagam and Ootarabagam of two concordant Swarams. 

Now, singing with an Alaku less is only a recognised convention among 
musicians. The third Alakus qj Kaikilai and Vilari should be sounded as gamakams 
from the second Alaku by pulling the string inwards. This kind of playing will equal 
the human voice in sweetness. He considers this kind of playing to be the system 
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for males alone as the women have very delicate fingers which could not pull a string 
as to produce a gamakam If we notice the tips of fingers of celebrated Veena players 
we see that they are full of grooves like those of a Star-Gooseberry (jfti QitweSs 
s*tu). Perhaps this kind of playing was not reonmended for women as it might spoil 
their fingers which are as delicate as the petals of the Kendal flower. Hut we 

may notice that even females who understand the delicacy of sweet music practise the 
Veena in spite of this. 

We understand, then, that there were two systems—one in which the Swarams 
of Karnatic music were played purely as Suddha Swarams and the other in which the 
Alakus were lessened. In my researches on the Srutisof Karnatic music, I examined 
the Swarams of some of the Ragas with the help of experts four or five years ago 
even at a time when I was ignorant of the Vattapalai system mentioned in Silappadi- 
. karam. I found that 24 Srutis were used there and that the same 24 Alakus of Vatta- 
palai are in use even at present. It was clear, therefore, that the ancient system of 
Vattapalai was correct and that that was the system copied bv others from South 
India. Did any good result from this ? None. It became lifeless like the precious 
gem which had lost its lustre. It existed in mere theory and not put into practice. 
But all the same South Indian music on the 24 Srutis as a basis is considered 
scientific and each separate ragam thereof is considered to have its own peculiar 
beauty. On the other hand, those who admire this music in others are ignorant of 
the Srutis which they use in their own music. We will notice the Srutis of South 
Indian Ragas later on. 

We may find that some of the Swarams of Karnatic Ragas have different 
Swarams in Aroganam and Avaroganam and the position of some of the Swarams 
have been entirely changed. This is due to different masters and the natural 
differences caused by oral transmission. We have written only those in modern use 
though there are slight differences . when compared to the ancient Vattapalai system. 
Again when we note places where Srutis occur in addition to the 12 Swarams we find 
they are of a very minute character. Of these more anon. 

In the following three Tables, series of the nature of Ri-Diia and Ga-Ni are 
slightly sharper or slightly flatter than the Srutis of the ancient system. This will be 
found to be more glaring in some of the Ragas of the present day. We have picked 
out only a few out of them which people are very familiar with. 

We shall find later on that the Ragas mentioned in the Tables have far 
minuter Srutis. These Ragas were examined on the Veena as well as vocally in the 
presence of great professional experts such as M. R. Ry Muthia Baghavatar Avl. of 
Harikesavanallur, and M. R. Ry. Vencatachallam Iyer Avl. son of M. R. Ry. 
Athiappa Iyer Avl., musician of Tanjore. 
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Name of 
Kartha Ragas. 

-- 

Mel am. 

Mayamalavatn. 

15 

. 

15 

»# 

15 

*» 

15 

Haiiuinathtliodi... 

8 

Karnkarapriya 

22 

if ••• 

1 22 

Mauumatlitliodi... 

8 

Mayainalavam. 

15 


8 


Name, of Ragns. 8a 

tfoulihandu ... 8 a 
A rutharaclesi ... 8a 

8a 

Kununakamhodi ...I 8a 

Asavari . I 8a 

8a 

8ri Ragani ...| Sa 
8a 

Sue Id ha Kiriya ...I Sa 
H hooixilain.| Sa 


From the above Table we notice that Ri and Diia occur in their first Alakus 
in the Ragas Goulibandu, Arutharadesi, Poorvi, Kummakambodi and Asaveri. This is 
the same as lessening the second Alaku in Thutham (Ri) and Vilari (Dha) 

We find that Kaikilai (Ga) and Tharam (Ni) have only 3 Alakus where they 
should have four in the kagas Nayaki, Sriragam and Thodi. 

On the other hand Tiiuttham and Vilari (Ri and Dha) have 3 Alakus 
where they should have only 2, in the Ragas Suddha-Kiriya and Bhoopalam. 

In Tabic II we may find that Ri, Diia and Gai Ni have an Alaku less out of 
the 2, but Ri and Diia have one in addition to their 4 Alakus in the Yathukula- 
kambodi, Kurincty, Navarooj and Shankaraparanam. 

According to the system of modern 72 Melakartas they will hold that this is a 
flattened Gandharam, but a sharpened Sruti when its position is considered. 
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TABLE II. 


No. 

Name of 
Kartha Kagan. 

| 

& 

Name of Ragas. 

Sa 

Ki 

(»A 


Ma 

Pa 

Dua 

Ni 






2 

4 

• 

2 

4* 

2 



2 

4 

• 

2 

4 

6 

1 

Mayamalavam 

15 

Savari 

8 a 

2 




H 

| 

3 


Pa 

2 





5 



... 


i 

... 






2 

Hanumaththodi.. 

8 

Danyasi ... 

8 a 

2 




I 


2 


Pa 

2 




5 








■ 









3 


8 

Agari 

8 a 

2 




5 


2 


Pa 

2 




5 












j 



4 

Nadabairavi... 

20 

Annanda Bhairav 

Sa 


4 

... 


5 

... 

2 


Pa 

3 

! 

•1 

... 

5 


5 


20 

Poorana Shadjan 

Sa 


4 



5 


2 


Pa 


1 

...; 5 










" 


j 


... 

6 

,, ... 

20 

Indolavasuntain . 

Sa 

... 


... 


5 


2 

—1 

Pa 


i 

-1 •> 


7 

Karakarapriya. 

22 

Jayanarayani 

Sa 

... 

4 

... 


5 


2 


Pa 


4 

... 

l 

...» 5 


8 

>1 

22 

Oosani 

Sa 

... 

4 

... 


5 

... 

2 


Pa 


4 

... 


5 

... 

9 

»♦ 

22 

Kapi . 

Sa 


4 

Cl 


5 

... 

2 

... 

Pa 


5 



5 

... 

10 

Dhrcriisankarapara- 

29 

Durbar* 

Sa 


4 




5 

2 


Pa 


4 




a 

« nam. 














11 

»* 

29 

Neelambari* 

Sa 


4 




5 

3 


Pa 


4 




r> 

...| 

—! 











12 

Harikambodhi 

28 

Vathnkiilakamhodi 

Sa 


5 




6 

2 


Pa 


5 

... 



f> 









11’ 






13 

Dheeranankurapnra 

nam. 

29 

Kurini'hi ... 

Sa 

...j 

5 

... 

... 


6 

2 


Pa 

... 

5... 

... 

... 

7 

14 

»» 

29 

Navarooj ... 

Sa 

::1 

1 

5,.. 


6 

1 

1 

Pa 


5,... 

... 

... 

6 

15 


29 

A tana 

Sa 

i 

4, 


! 

i 5 

2 


Pa 


5 




ft,6 

>• 

• #, i 











16 


29 

Shnnkaraparnnaui. 

Sa 

1 a 


...!... 

6 

2|... 

Pa 


6 




6,7 


i 


1 



mmmm 



Again, the Kaikilai and Vilari (Ga and Ni) occur in Danyasi, Agari Annanda- 
Bhairavi, Poornashadjam, Indola Vasantam. Jayanarayani, Oosani, Kapi, Durbar and 
Neelambari occur as Inai Swarams according to the system of 72 Melakartas in their 
third Sruti which is really their fifth. 

In the same manner, the Ga and Ni in Saveri and Neelambari have only five 
Srutis instead of 6. 
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In Table III we find that the GAandNi occurring in Maruva, Barasu and 
Gouli Bandu appear in the first Sruti of Oolai (Ma) and in the first Sruti of Kural (Sa) 
respectively. 

Natai Ragam has Ri and Dha with 7 Alakus. In other words, they occur in 
the fifth Alakus of Kaikilai and Tharam. Thus we see that ganam was made with an 
Alaku less in Inai and Kilai Swarams in the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems. 

It appears, likewise, they had made ganam with an Alaku less either in the 
Poorvabagam or Ootharabagam and that even two, three or four Alakus were added 
or lessened in their ganam. 

When Alakus are less in a Swaram it will be very difficult to sing but 
delicious when sung. We may see instances of it in the modern Ragas, such as, Ananda- 
bhairavi, Saveri, Punnagavarali, Poorvi, Barasu, Mathyamavati, Kapi, Sahana, 
Palamsa, Kedaragoula, Ketharam and Ameerkalyani. So we see that Ragas with 
less number of Alakus in many Swarams will be particularly charming. Just as we 
sing 22 Alakus or less number in the system of Vattapalai, it is presumed that such 
must be the case with the Ragas of Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. On the other 
hand, though such of the 14 Kovais obtained from Ayapalai have 24 Alakus, they are 
made up of the Swarams of the 12 Rasis with 2 Alakus each and never made up 
of any flattened Swarams. According to the system of the 72 Melakartas of the 
modern day only half Swarams were used in Ayapalai. 

So, Ayapalai is ganam with 7 Swarams out of the 12 half Swarams occurring 
in a Rasi cycle. 

Vattapalai is where the 7 Swarams are sung in the 22 out of the 24 Alakus 
of the 12 Swarams of a Rasi cycle, lessening an Alaku in each of two Swarams. 

Thirikonapalai has its music with less Alakus in 3 Swarams which stand to 
one another in the relation of Inai, Kilai and Natpu. 

There is reason to believe that the music of Chathurapalai was with 4 Alakus 
less in the 4 Swarams which stood in the relation of Inai, Kilai, Natpu and Second 
string to one another. We say now that Swarams with less Alakus should be 
produced as gamakams If they are not played so, Ragas will lose their charm. 
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The Ragas which satisfy their Alaku system and the rules common to them 
will be dealt with in the second book. 

We see in the Ragas we commonly use at the present day the 72 Karta 
Ragas according to Ayapalai» other Ragas where two Ahkus are lessened according to 
Vattapalai and yet a few others where three and four Srutis are lessened. 

33. A few general remarks as regards Swarams and Srutis. 

It seems that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakar has put together a few points 
from hearsay after the destruction of Tamil works on Isai-Tamil. Mis saying that 
Shadja, Madhyma and Gandhara gramas have 22 Srutis instead of clearly saying that 
22 Alakus out of 24 in a Sthayi are sung, and his theory that Sa-Pa should have 12 
Srutis and Sa-Ma 8 Srutis in the middle led to all this confusion. If this doubt is 
cleared, we may say that his other theories are somewhat useful. As his work was 
written long after the disappearance of the truth of Vattapalai system which was the 
basis of all ancient music of South India it is hard to say whether his theory was 
meant as a mystery or whether he was himself floundering in doubt. If he had 
expressed himself clearly there is hardly any doubt that the Sruti systems of India 
would have been held in high esteem by all. As there was some doubt they stopped 
short with the 12 half Swarams, and expert musicians of South India had their doubts 
even about the standing 12 Srutis. Others bother themselves with 53 Srutis. The 
reason for all this is the 22 Srutis theory of Sarnga Dev. 

During*the time ol the first Sangam all the four Palais seem to have been 
used, but in later times only the first two seem to have survived and in still later 
days Vattapalai seems to have disappeared and only Ayapalai held its head. Then 
came Sarnga Dev with his work treating on 22 Srutis. The author of Parijatam as 
well as Venkatamahi seem to have dealt only with the system ol Ayapalai with its 
12 Swarams. Though their works speak of the 12 swarams of Ayapalai, they made 
ganam in the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai which had been handed down to them for 
generations. 

One chief cause for doubt at the present day is the fact that the theory in 
their books is quite contrary to their practice. 

Our doubts will be cleared if we study chiefly the system of Vattapalai used 
by our ancestors in the ganam of South India. The 24 Alakus there are the 24 
Srutis. 

The ancient system was to make ganam in the 24 Srutis, but with an Alaku 
less in any two Inai Swarams. 

To lesson a Sruti means to sound the higher Swaram from the lower one as 
gamakam. 

Kven in gamakams there are minute calculations, which will be explained later 
on. Though it is a little hard to understand the extensiveness of South Indian Music, 
as a number of pieces taught by our ancestors who used the most minute Srutis have 
been preserved, it is possible to understand them. 
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We must accept the correctness of these Swarams which occur as Inai f Kilai, 
Natpu and second string. It is also true that in other works is contained the warning 
that this system should be determined clearly, emphatically and 'minutely. We 
understand from ancient works that experts of South Indian Music were very efficient 
in this system. It is also seen that tuning by the principle of Sa-Pa and making 
ganam in many Ragas were very common in ancient times. 

When we note the Kurinchi Yal where Oolai is commenced as Kural in the 
Sa-Pa system, the Neythal Yal where Thuttham is Kural, the Palai Yal where Tharam 
commences as Kural, the Marutha Yal where Hi is Kural and the Sootram of the 
author of Tholkaupiam where he speaks about the productions of the four different 
kinds of soil, we understand clearly that Lhis system of Vattapalai as well as the cal¬ 
culations of Srutis according to the Sa-Pa system were in existence even at the 
period of f he author of Tholkaupiam i.e, even 8000 years ago. Though the age of 
Ilankovadigal and that of Adyarkunallar are slightly later, yet the age of Tholkaupiam 
seems to be very ancient and it is also clear that these systems were also equally 
ancient. 


Though works like Ahatyam and Isai-Noonukam are extinct, yet as the four 
kinds of Yal and the system of deriving puns from them are mentioned in Tholkaupiam 
which separates Iyal Tamil from Ahatyam, it can be established without the slightest 
doubt that South Madura to the South of South India was the cradle of all music in 
the world. 

It appears that after the destruction of South Madura even the remnants of 
Musical works gradually deteriorated owing to want of patronage. But even these, 
remnants with the help of the little practical knowledge that had been kept up in 
South India were enough to indicate in a way the ancient scientific system. 

Some of the truths of South Indian Music were carried to foreign countries 
by means of traders and travellers. Tor example, the Buddhist monks of India carried 
this music to China, Japan, Burma, Siam, Tibet, Persia and other countries. But 
through the Arabs who came into India long before this period for selling horses and 
buying spices in return, this was carried to Arabia and Egypt and used extensively 
there/ 

X. 

We read in the 22nd verse of the 10th Chapter of the First Book of Kings that 
monkeys and peacocks, the products of the tropical South India, hill products such as 
pepper, cardamum, cloves and sandalwood, ivory (tusks of elephants) and the precious 
gold of Ophir were taken to Tarsish via the Red Sea and were given to King Solomon 
by Hiram, the King of Tarsish. This seems to be about 2930 yeara ago. The city of 
Tarsish is an important city in the past Mediterranean Coast in Asiatic Turkey. We 
know that reaching this city through the land route is much nearer than its approach 
through the Red Sea. Those who carried spices, monkeys and ivory from South 
India as precious products 2930 years ago carried also the precious gold from Ophir in 
South India. 
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These traders cannot but have carried its music also which is considered far 
more precious than gold. Because the people of Tarsish as well as the Phoenician 
traders were acquainted with commerce long before this period, it can be presumed 
that music of South India must have been disseminated by them in different countries 
long anterior to the period mentioned above. 

Many of the foreigners who had heard accounts of the fertility and the 
civilisation of India have travelled into India. Of these travellers, Pythagoras, who is 
held to be the founder of Western music, was one. It is said that he travelled through 
India for many years and learnt a few precious ideas from its people. He lived about 
2400 years ago. We noted before the age of Tholkaupiam (i.e. 8000 years ago) and 
the efficiency of the music of that age. When it is said that Pythagoras came to India 
nearly 5000 years later and learnt a few ideas about regeneration and Yogain, he 
should be held as a great sage. 

The Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma system used in South India seem to have been to a 
certain extent common through out the whole of India. There is reason to think that 
Pythagoras who transferred to the strings this Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma and reckoned them 
roughly as J and J, carried this measurement with him. I le seems to have apprreci- 
ated the beauty of the Puns sung in South India and to have taken this measurement 
of J and i to determine the Sapta Swarams. 

T his measurement of j| for Sa to Pa was never in use in India. Further, they 
had no instruments like the Tuning Fork to indicate the pitch of Sa-PA or other 
Swarams. 

We must understand that in the case of adjusting frets for a new Yal and 
other instruments and for tuning instruments, the musical ear which has been culti¬ 
vated for generations is made use of and not any standard pitch. They had no such 
standard instrument of any kind for the above purpose. Before commencing the 
tuning of the Veena, they adjust the three small strings by the side of it to the concor¬ 
dance of Sa-Pa and Sa. As these Swarams satisfy the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma princi¬ 
ples, as the top Sa is exactly double that of the commencing Sa and as the sounds 
stand in the relation of 1. 1 i and 2. the concordance will be very striking. The Pa 
which is i£ when tuned with Sa, which is i, and Sa which is 2, the harmony will be 
complete. 

Ihen the Pa in the Sarana string of the Yal will be tuned in accordance with 
that. Then this Pa will be made Sa in its turn and the next Pa determined. Thus in 
determining the Sapta Swarams the Sa-Pa in the main strings and the side strings will 
often be compared and proceeded with. We have never heard nor seen that a 
measurement rod was ever used, nor is such a thing mentioned in ancient works on 
music. 

Again, when we notice the Karta Kagas obtained by change of graham of the 
Swarams derived by the Sa-Pa system, we find no reason to believe that the 
Swarams have been changed. In whichever Kasi of Vattapalai we commence the fifth 
and the seventh places are invariably on the principle of Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa. Though 
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this ancient system was largely used in South India, as some doubtful points had been 
introduced in works on music, one was not able to emphasise certain points and the 
result was doubt in many points. Many who saw the state of affairs took certain 
instruments such as the Yal and the flute and their measurements with them to their 
own country and made researches in them. They made their ganam in the Swarams 
which they were sure of as the result of their enquiry. They are making corrections 
also in them most carefully. But it is plain they have never yet come across a system 
which is in any way superior to the tuning of instruments by the Sa-Pa principle. 

We have to regret that men of other countries have not yet understood the 
minuteness of the music of South India based on the Sa-Pa principle and the extensive¬ 
ness of its Ragas. Even though some of the Amsants of South Indian music, such as 
the Sapta Swarams, the 12 half-Swarams derived out of them and the 24 quarter 
Swarams are made mention of by others it is highly doubtful whether they could have 
put them into practice. 

It is certain that all foreigners who came to India must have carried with them 
some of the mysteries of Indian music. When it was thus carried to Tarshish, Egypt and 
Greece it is but natural that the people of those countries who had any knowledge of 
the Science should declare it to have been indigenous. It is a custom for those who 
have borrowed ideas from others to take pride in saying that they were their original 
ideas. People at the present day copy things from books but palm them off as their 
own saying that they were discovered accidentally by them. To add to this when 
such things are forgotten after a lapse of years what they emphasise passes for truth. 
Though our statement that Pythagoras copied his music from India may be open 
to doubt, yet what about the writers of the west who declare that Europe learnt its 
music from the east and that the musical system of India is wholly scientific? 

The Swarams used in the chanting of the Roman Catholic priests in Rome are 
identical with the chanting of the Rig Veda at the modern day. What is the con¬ 
clusion ? Did this chanting go from India to the west or was borrowed from the west 
by us ? However different opinions may be on this point, the excellence and the 
antiquity of South Indian music can never be doubted and we can boldly say that it 
will take years before people are able to understand this system thoroughly. 

34« Some final remarks to be noted. 

Till now we enquired into the Sapta Swarams, the 12 half Swarams and the 24 
Srutis of Isai Tamil, one of the three divisions of Muttamil or South Indian music. 
Oi these ganam was made in seven Swarams which stand in the relation of Inai, Kilai 
and Natpu out of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai* Again, ganam was made in the 22 
Srutis of Vattapalai lessening 2 Alakus in 2 Swarams which are in the relation of Inai 
and Kilai out of the seven. We noticed also the system of 4 Kinds of Yal and 4 Jathis 
derived out of them. We also observed how they used 12000 ancient Isais by under¬ 
standing the different Gamakams used in the Yal for singing a ragam, the letters for 
Alathi, the different kinds of thalams, the minute rules of the act of dancing, the nine 
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kinds of taste and many other minute points in connection with music. We also 
observed how they had 103 puns in use, how their names were gradually changed and 
how after the period of the third sangarn owing to the influence of Buddhists and others 
music completely deteriorated. 

We see clearly that after the destruction by deluge of the works on Isai Tamil 
of the first and second Sangams, even the remnants deteriorated as there were none 
to take care of them and owing to constant wars. However, some of the rules of Isai 
Tamil and some Ragas have been preserved to a certain extent till this day mainly by 
oral transmission for generations. Some of the very important antsams of Isai Tamil 
have been preserved to us by the casual mention of them in Silappadikaram and 
its commentaries. These ainsaius are quite in accordance with rules of modern 
practice and appear to have a minuteness which requires still further elucidation. 

It also appears that lsai-Tamil was in an excellent condition at the time of 
llankovidigal 2000 years ago and even many thousand years before that period, that 
after the disappearance of the extensive treatises dealing on music it was kept up by 
mere practice, and that these practical musicians in later times wrote works on them 
in different languages of their own. 

The work of Bharata in the 5th cent. A. L). is considered prior to the 
Sangeeta Ratnakar written in the 13th Century a little more extensively. This latter 
is held in high esteem as it is considered to be full of important ideas. Though this 
work treats to a certain extent on Srutis which -are the life of all music, yet it has erred 
in saying the number of Srutis to be 22 without understanding the two Srutis hidden 
in the principle of Dha-Ga in Vattapalai. We have given our own reasons for this 
mystery as regards the lessening of twp Alakus in Dha-Ga. 

The Vattapalai Chakaram is the repository which holds within itself many of 
the precious ideas of music The lock to this store house is the pointing to Sim ham 
as the sixth Rasi under the rule Kaikjlai appears in Vilari. The key to it is the dictum 
that Kaikilai appears from Vilari in Kanni. The principles of Inai, Kilni and Natpu 
are the lights which disclose the property in the house. We find that people have 
been floundering in the theory of 22 Srutis and writing books on it without caring 
to understand this system and clearing their doubt. 

When once this theory was published in books others adopted it and wrote 
works upholding it. From this it is clear that all works advocating 22 Srutis are 
posterior to those of Bharata and Sarnga Dev. Or if at all they were prior the ideas 
contained in Sarnga Dev must have been interpolated into them. We have seen that 
this custom has been very much adopted. 

There are only 12 Swarams in a Sthayi which are obtained on the principles 
of Inai and Kilai or Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma. Those who have no belief in this are men of 
doubt. If one notes the minute amsams of South Indian Music one can unhesitatingly 
say that among all countries and nations of the world no country or nation can excel 
South India and the Tamil language which contains within itself the Muttamil—lyal, 
Isai and Natakam. 
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When we observe the important nmsmns of South Indian Music we find that 
it was in a very progressive state for many thousands of years 12000 years ago, that 
it degenerated gradually and had to confine itself to the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai. It 
appears that, after the deterioration of the 12000 ancient Isais, even the works relating 
to them disappeared at the period of the last Sangam, that after the period of the last 
Sangam when rules ol practice had disappeared some Sruti systems and systems of 
generating Ragas were in a doubtful state, that at a later period the works of Bharata 
and Sarnga Dev and later Sanskrit works had taken the 2 2 Srutis into their head and 
were tottering, that the Gandhara Gramam held to be very sweet in ancient times had 
been banished to the celestial regions and that 14 alone out of the 22 Srutis had their 
existence in this earth. 

We find that after the 13th century many disputes and dissensions arose as it 
was found there was no unanimity between the 22 Srutis and what they were really 
practising As a result ot this contradiction only the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi were 
reconciled with the ganam of the ancient Tamils, and musicians like Purandra Vittal 
Das, Ahobilar, Somanathan, Ramamatyar and Venkatainahi wrote works in Sanskrit 
and Telugu based on these 12 Swarams alone. The system of change of Graham found 
here and the Swarams used as 2, 4 and 6 Srutis are identical with the Ayapalai of the 
ancient Tamils. We are using only a small part of the system of the ancient Tamils 
with the names changed while we are ignorant of the most extensive portions of it. 

Again, though we find the Alaku system of Vattapalai and that of Sarnga Dev 
to resemble in some respects, yet by means of calculations for Alakus it has been 
clearly established that there were not 22 but 24 Alakus in the Sthayi but that we have 
our ganam in 22 of them lessening 2 Alakus in Swarams related as Inai and Kilai and 
have also demonstrated the fact by means of a few modern Ragas. 

We have also indicated the connection between Music and Astrology by the 
cycle of 12 Rasis, drawn out their relation and have established beyond doubt that the 
Srutis should be 24 in number. By 'the singing of Aychiarkuravai we have indicated 
the system of singing* Grahaswarams in the Isai Tamil of the ancient Tamils and have 
established by that means the 12 and the 24 Srutis of the Octave. 

We have shown that Shankaraparanam was the Mother Ragam which had 
been in use among the Tamils of South Madura, that this is the first of the Ragas of 
Ayapalai and that other Ragas should be obtained by the order of Swarams indicated 
here. In that mother Ragani, when ganam is made in 22 Alakus i. t\ in two Alakus 
less which stand in the relation of Diia-Ga or Vilari-Kaikilai, it is called Marutha Pun. 
There are but 24 Srutis according to this system. 

Calculations by which Sa-Pa is taken as | in a wire and Sa-Ma as $ are not 
mentioned in Isai-Tamil. Nor are They found in the works of Bharata and Sarnga 
Dev who modelled their works after the ideas found in Isai-Tamil. 

The idea of Sarnga Dev that Sa-Pa is 13 Srutis and Sa-Ma is 9 Srutis is no¬ 
where found in Isai Tamil. There Sa-Pa or Inai Swaram occurs in 7 Rasis with 14 
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Alakus, while Sa-Ma or Kilai Swaram occurs in 5 with 10 Alakus. If Pa and Ma 
were to get an Alaku less they will never be concordant. The existence of Swarams 
which are not concordant as Sa-Pa, Sa-Ma, Sa-Ga or Sa-Ri and ganam in such 
Swarams are both impossible. 

The measurements jj and } are found in the West and not in musical works in 
India. The 12 Swarams which the Tamils were able to obtain by their musical ear 
after the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems could only be obtained by the others by measure¬ 
ments and calculations. Can a minute sound be obtained by calculations and instru¬ 
ments ? No. We find that a stone cast into the mud sticks there without producing 
any movement while the one cast into muddy water produces a few waves. Rut if it 
is cast into dear and pure water it produces a good number of waves and even these 
waves sometimes have wavelets. And yet again when a stone is cast into a tank of 
petrol which is i lighter than water will it not produce twice and thrice the number of 
waves and counter-waves ? In air which is 773 limes lighter than water, we hear 
sound producing echoes and reechoes on the hills. In the same manner, when we 
place our hands behind our ears we hear distant sounds; when we put the narrow end 
of a long tube with a wide mouth to our ears we hear distinctly speeches and sounds 
coming from a long distance, but if we take our stand on a high place we hear sounds 
from a still greater distance and more clearly also. 

Of tht organs of the five senses, the ear is given a high position and among 
the five senses sound or Natliam is held to “be* supreme. When we closely observe 
this sound and its sense organ, its high place in man. its big size among animals which 
could be controlled by man, its very small size in animals not necessary for man. and 
the presence in such animals of eyes which are unable to absorb sun light or artificial 
light, we are at a loss to understand the wonderful wisdom of the Creator. 

He who tries to approach Natham approaches God who is in the shape of 
Natham. Who can understand the omnipotence of the Natham w ho created the 
world, the vegetable and the animal kingdoms by a word ? How many new 
things are being introduced into the world by the words we utter, by the prayers we 
offer and the songs we sing! 

Even the power of God is reflected in the words of man though we have not 
witnessed the dissolution of the granite stone yet the melting of a hard heart is within 
our ken. Though granite stone may not be powdered by our command we see people 
giving up their pride and hard heart and becoming humble. Though we do not see 
vegetable kingdom springing up at our word of command, yet we see the growth of 
the tree of life which yields fruits of the spirit. Christ, the Paramanma, says “For 
every idle word that men shall speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” (St. Matt. XII. 36) 

Can the walls of a fortress be destroyed by tile noise made by breaking of 
pots? Can a speech procure water out of the stony rock ? Can wild beasts, serpents 
evil spirits and diseases be tamed or got rid of by swearing on a person ? Can an evil 
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spirit forget its evil by hearing the sweet sounds of the harp? Yet all this is possible 
by sound. In the same manner, the facts that the three functions of creation, preserva¬ 
tion and destruction should be accomplished by Naiham only speaks for its greatness. 

The sciences which treat of this Natham are very precious. Their minuteness 
cannot be gauged by calculations and the footrulc. All writers on Srutis measure 
Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma by instruments, multiply their product by another number, add a 
few digits here and cut off a few there and show a multiplicity of calculations, ff they 
agree with one another we may take them to be correct. If two blind men tumble 
into the same ditch at least they may be of help to each other. But they fall into 
different ditches!! 

The ancient Tamils of South Madura never gave such calculations. In nature 
when the five elements are sub-divided by fives, the parts will get gradually smaller. 
But will all the elements be alike in measurement weight and quality? Will the weight 
of land and that ot air be alike? These are very extensive and subtle points. 

Our attempting to give the calculation of sound which should be completely 
accurate even in the minutest amsam is like weighing the body and the spirit in 
separate balances and saying that the former weighs one Param and the latter one 
Maund! Though personally we were disinclined to enter into the calculations of 
Srutis, yet to satisfy those great mathematicians who will not accept anything unless 
it is mathematically shown to be accurate, we made bold to give approximately the 
measurements and calculation for the Srutis of South Indian music. 

As sound is very minute, when fractions such as }, J, 4. 4, | and 4 are multi¬ 
plied together the result will never give the exact measurement of a Sruti. Hence . 
the necessity for being very minute. 

At least the experts in Karnatic music will understand that the ancients had 
used minuter Srutis than the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai. 
As it is very necessary to understand those very minute Srutis, illustration by means 
of minute calculations is absolutely necessary to clear our doubts as we are knocking 
our heads over the 22 Srutis. Wc give them in Part IV under the heading “ calcula¬ 
tions for Srutis used in Isai Tamil or Karnatic music” with the assurance that it will 
make us understand the excellence of our ancestors and the minuteness of Isai Tamil. 
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FOURTH PART. 
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Preface. 

f EN of intelligence will accept the fact that the science of Music which is an 
excellent means for understanding the limit of Karunamirtha Sagaram is 
an exalted science which, when sung according to rules, is capable *ef 
making people concentrate their attention on God and obtaining for them 
the Moksham. 

We should realise that the words and sounds said in praise of the deity from 
the innermost hearts of devoted Saints of God are the seeds of the science of music, 
they are the Vedas and they are the basis for all rules relating to music. 

These first songs in praise ol the deity were prior to many Shastras which 
were derived from them. Just as oil is extracted from the sesamum and jaggery from 
sugar-cane all Shastras, we may say, had their origin from the songs of praise uttered 
by devoted' sages. They were delighted when they realised that the shape of the 
Omnipresent God was the embryo of nature aud that this tallied with their personal 
experience also.. 



As often as they felt that all created beings with their Sthoolam were realised 
as one and indivisible in their Snokshama Sareera and that they i^d the same sensa¬ 
tions and rendered mutual help, they knew that they had seen in themselves the 
sacred form of the deity, they realised that God lived in them, they praised him as the 
incarnation of love and kindness and themselves as beings full of love. 

The First Being who is inseparable from creation as brightness from a precious 
gem, as fragrance from a flower, as sweetness from honey and as life from the body 
became Natham and disseminated this sweetness everywhere. Just as Natham was 
the cause of the seven kinds of appearances, the Sapta Swarams and Srutis originated 
from the sound of the living beings which were part of the seven appearances. 

^ Just as life in animate objects is seen in 1 2 places, six above and six below 
representing different functions, the Sapta Swarams also appear as distinct sounds, six 
above and six below the Madhymam. 

The truth that the First Being who was in the form of Natham is seen 
through the seven kinds of appearances and lives in 12 places in the Sthoola and 
Sookshama Sareeras of animate beings is proved by the fact that Shadjam, the first of 
the Sapta Swarams becomes gradually the seven Swarams in the regular order of i, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 6 and distributes itself into six Swarams above and six Swarams below 
Madhymam. 

The devoted saints of God who realised the structure of the Sthoola Sareeram, 
the seat of life and its different functions, constructed the excellent Yal, which 
resembles the human body in all respects and used it as an adjunct of their ganarn in 
praise of the deity* 

Being assured that the structure of the Yal and its sweet music reflect 
completely and openly some of the mysteries of the human body, that it is the most 
delicate of all musical instruments and that it is the only instrument which could faith¬ 
fully produce short and long sounds with their respective duration, they laid down 
that God should be praised with the help of the Yal and that a service without the Yal 
was utterly useless. 

The outward appearance of the Yal completely resembles the Sthoolam of the 
human body and its sound, the life of living beings. There are many reasons to 
suppose that this mysterious fact was made the basis of all musical science by our 
ancestors who were noted for their devotion to God. 

Just as the created objects of the world are the result of a regular evolution 
for ages, so also the Sapta Swarams appear to have been brought into music by 
different devotees and to have attained perfection many thousand years age. We see 
clearly that the 4400 Tamil experts who lived at the period of the first Sangam in the 
first Ooli about 8000 years ago were efficient in the Muttamil—lyal, Isai and Natakam— 
for the past 4,400 years. When we reflect on the fact that music was considered a 
part of their literature and that every one,—even crowned kings and nobles,—was 
efficient in it there is reason to believe that South Madura in the South of India was 
the cradle of all music. 
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Again, when we compare the four kinds of Yal mentioned in Tholkaupiam 
dated 8000 years ago with the four kinds of Yal spoken of in Silappadikaram written 
by Ilankovadigal about 1800 years ago. we may conclude with pride that the Southern 
part of India excelled other countries in music, that Chera and Chola Kings largely 
patronised music after the destruction of the Pandya Kingdom and that the Dravidian 
musical experts who spoke the Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Canarese dialects have 
composed a large collection of Padams, Varnams, Keertanams, Ragamalikas and 
Pallavis. We may boldly say that no country or language can boast of such large 
collection of pieces of music as those of Purandara Vittal Das, Kshetringar, Theagaraja 
Iyer. Arunachala Kavi, Gopaia Bharati and other Karnatic experts. We must not 
forget that the music of others can only boast of easy pieces like Thurubath. Thillana, 
Kyal, Tappa, Dumoori. Pathyas, Thindi, Jaki etc. 

Again, some of the experts of the Dravidian country such as Venkatamahi of 
Tanjore, Muttusami Dikshitar of Tiruvarur, and Mahavaidyanatha Iyer of Vyachari 
wrote some pieces in Sanskrit and Telugu also, though they were born in the Tamil 
country and were experts in that language. It is also clearly seen that though the 
music of South India deteriorated in the later Ooli after the destruction of South 
Madura and the first sangam which had lasted for 4400 years, yet it was fostered 
to a certain extent by the rulers of the Chera, Chola and the Pandyan Kingdoms and 
with the help of lands attached to temples Though, after the dis-appearance in the 
later Ooli of the Muttamil-Iyal, Isai and Natakam owing to absence ol patronage and 
music was preserved by a few professionals, yet we must note with regret that all 
ancient literature on music which formed the very foundation of all music has been 
completely destroyed. 

Many of the precious works of expert musicians of the Karnatic country which 
had been preserved mainly by oral transmission disappeared because they failed to teach 
them to every one but confined them to one or two of their favourite disciples. Their 
disciples in their turn kept them all to themselves. 'Thus many precious pieces of 
Karnatic music gradually disappeared and people at the present day are satisfied 
with Parsi and Hindustani music and music played on the Harmonium or heard 
through the Gramoph ne! We do not like to be misunderstood. There is no denying 
the fact that every one is interested in music. But it is a matter for regret that people 
are satisfied with cheap substitutes instead of hearing Ragas with minute Srutis just 
as at the present day people are content if they get the pearl of Surat in place of the 
real pearl, the imitation ruby in place of the real gem, and the cheap pith turban in 
place of the silk turban!! 

After the first Ooli, Music which was to a certain extent disliked by the Jains 
and the Buddhists, was looked upon as a means of livelihood. It is but true that a 
country which has advanced in music should also be highly civilised. In addition to it, 
it must he ruled by Kings who consider it their duty to maintain truth, who look upon 
the welfare of their subjects as their own and who prevent wars and ensure peace in 
their borders. We know that music can make advance only in the time of peace 
and plenty, when there is no famine in the country owing to want of rain and when 
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people are free to divert their attention to the reading, writing and preaching of books 
on justice and truth. Could a man sing with an empty stomach ? Could he listen to 
ancther man’s music when he is in such a famished condition ? Could you imagine 
music parties during the reign of terror of Hyder ? Morever, it is certain that people 
praise God, do service to him and celebrate festivals only when they are free from 
trouble. Where can music be when kings out of hatred fight against one another and 
destroy the subjects of the enemies, when people fiy for refuge to other countries to 
beg there, burying all their treasures and precious books in the hurry of their flight ? 
At such times we must understand that all industries and sciences which reflect civili¬ 
sation must come to nought. We have a good deal of experience of the terrors of the 
modern war with Germany. It is but certain that when South Madura lost its ru)er3, 
the science of music as well as many precious works on .he subject gradually declined 
owing to the internecine wars of fhe Cholas, and completely disappeared during the 
M uhammadan ascendency. 

Many who have observed the collection of literary works in the Sarasvati 
Mahal of Tanjorc, once the seat of the Cholas, will know that a number of precious 
works have been filched from there even before a catalogue was made. Many works 
dealing on astrology, music, medicine and other sciences have disappeared. We may 
see even to day a note by those who made out the catalogue that of the remnants, such 
works as Chathurthandi prakasika and .Sukkira Nadi relating to Music and Astrology 
respectively are missing. This fact enables us to affirm that in every Presidential city 
there must have been libraries which must have perished along with the kingdom. 
So it will not he wrong if we affirm that the first Sangam which had existed for 4000 
years should have had a large Tamil library. Though there might not have been 
printed books there must have been a large collection of palmyra leaf records. 

When we hear that when Burma was captured the Sepoys made a bonfire of 
the precious records on palm leaves left by the Buddhist monks called Pongis, it 
reminds us of the fact that Omar, the Ottrnan general, used the books in the library ol 
Alexandria as fuel for six months! We know that in the present great war the 
Germans destroyed by fire not only many libraries in Pelgium, but also an ancient 
and magnificent church in France, besides other churches noted for their beautiful 
sculptural work and beautiful pictures. The library of the first Sangam was destroyed 
by sea. Some of the books saved from this destruction were carried away by the sea 
at Kapatapuram. We have reason to believe that the library at Madura or Koodal- 
alaway, where the Third Sangam was. was destroyed owing to various disturbances 
while the remnants surely went out of existence during the Mahamtnadan rule. 

Men of intelligence will accept the fact that'the present time is a period of 
decay of the Tamil Language or Iyal Tamil because of the disappearance of its beauti¬ 
ful style, its rules of prosody, and many rare words and the introduction of foreign 
element into it. while the two other parts of Muttamil—Isai and Natakam— >had dis¬ 
appeared long ago. After the disappearance of these three angams of Muttamil, the 
ideas contained in them appear to have been written in other languages. 
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It seems that llankovadigal wrote his Silappadikaram when the extensive 
literature on music of the first Ooli and the regular use of the 12000 Ragas had been 
forgotten to a certain extent. The commentators on Silappadikaram wrote them only 
about 800 years ago when the musical system of llankovadigal had declined to a 
certain extent. And we who are 800 years after the time of the commentators are 
unable to understand their meaning. The names of the Ragas of those days, certain 
technical terms and instruments have completely disappeared and foreign words either 
from Telugu or Sanskrit are at present in use We are sure that Sarnga Dev, the 
author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. lived about ;oo years ago. 'This Sangceta Itatna- 
karam written in Sanskrit is considered to be the pioneer work on Music. 

Wc see clearly that the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram lived a century or 
two after Adyarkunallar and Kavichakravarti Jayankondan, the commentators on 
Silappadikaram, and a thousand years after llankovadigal. 

The fact that Dwavimsati Srutis are mentioned in the work oi‘ Sa-anga Dev 
and in Bharata Sastram which is its basis indicate the idea that there arc 22 Srutis in 
the octave. There are 13 Srutis between Sa and Pa and 9 between .'Sa and Ma. 
Sarnga Dev says that Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma should be 12 and 8 Srutis excluding the 
commencing and the finishing Swarams. By this rule Sa and Pa will never be con¬ 
cordant. We must understand that concordant Swarams alone are sweet, while dis¬ 
cordant Swarams are disagreeable. 

The Sa and Pa should completely blend in concordance. Wc have noted in 
part Hi that if this is not satisfied no concordance will result and that this concordance 
of Sa-Pa is the basis of the ganam of South India by the minute discrimination of 
which the 12 Swarams and the 24 Srutis of the Sthayi are derived. We have indicated 
by means of Tables how by the lessening of certain Srutis 22 are found in the Sthayi and 
have also pointed out such Swarams occurring in the modern Ragas. These are quite 
enough, we are confident, for intelligent men who strive to understand the Srutis 
found in the music of South India. We have also made hold to establish the Srutis 
by means of calculations just with a view to make out the different calculations given 
by different writers. On the other hand the knowledge of the Srutis should be 
established purely by a musical ear. 

Again, when we were making enquiries into the question of Srutis used in 
South Indian Music we came to the conclusion that 24 Srutis could be obtained in a 
Sthayi- When we went deeper into the question there appeared the possibility of still 
minuter Srutis being found there. There is a necessity not only to give mathematical 
calculations tor these Srutis but to indicate the places where they occur in modem 
Ragas. Some vidwans who are unable to understand even the 12 Swarams and the 
72 Melakartas derived by their combination will also howl at thi* demonstration of 
ours. So we are constrained to give the calculations for the very minute Srutis also 
for the benefit of our intelligent readers. 

The life which could not be understood by any means except by the functions 
of the body has been divided into the ten kinds of Vayu—Piranan, Apanan. Samanan, 
Oothanan, Vyanan, Nagan. Koorraan, Kirukaran, Devathatthan and Thananjayan; 
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their places and functions in the body have been determined; the diseases which 
result either from the excess or want of these Vayus have been given ; oxygen has 
been subdivided into five elements, the time each of them runs through each nostril and 
the corresponding results have been given. All this is mentioned in the Shara Shast- 
ram. Further, the science of embryology speaks about the process of determining 
length of life from the change of this breath at different seasons, and the process of 
determining shortness of life, defect of organs, ill-health and untimely death from the 
strengh of the breath in the nostrils and the diminution of oxygen even when a 
hundredth part of it is lessened at the time of conception. On the other hand, the 
Yoga Shastram treats about prolonging of life by practising exhaling of less quantity of 
oxygen by one hundredth or even two hundredth part every day. We earnestly 
request those sages who have a knowledge of the above Shastras to forgive us for 
being so bold as to give calculations for Natham which is derived from oxygen itself. 

When desire originated from Brahmam who is the first cause or seed of all 
creation, Natham resulted from this desire, and all creations of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms from this Natham. In the same manner, the first cause appears in 
each created being in the form of desire in the Karana Sarceram, of Natham in the 
Sookshma Sarecram and of action in the Sthoola Sarceram. The world thought 
differently of Him at different times according as He appeared small or gigantic in form. 

Though different waves with different dimensions result from a central force, 
yet the central force is one. So the sages of old understood that the central figure 
of the seven different kinds of forms is God* They have also declared that all things 
were created by Him, for Him. nothing was made without Him and that He is the life 
of all creations. 

They said that the action of all creation is 1 1 is play and His Chitthu Vilasam. 
They knew that everything received its action from Him* God who became the word 
in the Sookshma Sareeram dances with delight in the form of Natham just as the 
Sapta Swarams obtain 16 Kalais with 12 Sthanams. and the seven kinds of action and 
become Mother Ragas as well as innumerable jannya Ragas having the differences in 
Swarams such as Pun. Punniam, Thiram. Thirathiram or Sampoornam, Shadavam, 
Oudavam and Swarantham in Aroganam and Avaroganam with extensive Prastharam. 

The ancients, understanding the extensive Nat ha Soroopa of the deity by the 
extensive Ragas derived out of the Saptaswarams made ganam in the different Ragas 
with the Amsa Swarams corresponding to his actions as the Jivaswarams. 

Our ancestors, who realised the importance of such a ganam, first determined 
the Srutis and then constructed rules relating to them. 

Our ancestors who attached «a good deal of importance to the well-being 
of the soul laid great stress on knowing God and living up to llis standard. We 
clearly understand from their works that as their knowledge became perfect they 
realised first the twenty-five Pancheckarana Tatvas of this andam and its chief or the 
twentyllfth Tatvam which is annam, the twenty-five Tatvas of Annamayakosam derived 
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from Annam, the lust which is the chief and at the same time its twenty-fifth Tatvam, 
the twenty-five Tatvas of the Sookshma Sarecram bound by lust, the Anthakarna which 
is the twenty-fifth Tatvam and the same time its chief and the knowledge and ignorance 
contained therein; their works make us understand that the end and aim of their 
existence was to realise the 25 Tattvas of the Karana Sarecram through knowledge, 
the chief Tatvam of the Sookshma Sarecram, and through this to realise the Brahmam, 
the end of all knowledge which is the chief and the 25th Tatvam of the Karana 
Sareeram. 

That which is obtained by the live actions of the Andam is annam. It was 
derived from Prithvi, the first Tatvam of Andam. Moham or lust is the 25th Tatvam 
of Sthoola Sareeram derived from Annam. The 25 Tatvas of the Sookshma Sareeram 
are derived from lust; of these, the genital organ, which is an amsam of the Prithvi ot 
th$ Sookshma Sareeram is the first Tatvam. 

Anthakarnam is the 25th Tatvam. Brahma is the first Tatvam of the Karana- 
sareeram deriv *d from Antiiakaranam as the basis. This is the amsam of Prithvi. 
Parabrahmam is the 25th Tatvam among those derived from Panchakaranam which is 
a mixture of the Panchakartas and the Panchasaktis. This is known among sages as 
the knowledge of all knowledge, the Mounam or Silence, the Soonyam or nothingness, 
the extensive perfection, and Satthu, Chittu and Anandam. 

Thus in the presence of the Brahmam, the 25th Tatvam oflhe Karanasareerarn, 
the three gunams Satva, Rajas aud Thamas generated. These three gunams mixed 
according to the rules of the Panchabootas and the Panchakaranam, and the result was 
the creation which enables man to enjoy the functions of this body and its organs and 
also enables him to have wordly experience. Of this creation the human form is very 
superior. 

This supreme human being behaves either according to knowledge or ignor¬ 
ance which is derived from Anthakaranam, the head of the Sookshmasareeram. If he 
chooses ignorance or. in other words, it he conducts himself to suit the gross body the 
result is ignorance, interest from ignorance, lust of me and mine from interest, evil 
deed from lust, taking on this gross body as the result of evil, the bondage of family 
life owing to the gross body and ultimate hell owing to this bondage of family life. 
On the other hand if he chooses knowledge he obtains discretion by knowledge, dis¬ 
interestedness by discretion, destruction of Karma by this absence of desire, exemp¬ 
tion from Sthoola Sareeram by this destruction of Karma, exemption from bondage 
owing to exemption from Sthoola Sareeram or the fcgo and finally obtains Moksham by 
this exemption from bondage. 

The lust which is the cause of life and death is the prime cause for the two 
Andams above and the two Andams below. The being which is influenced by lust 
owing to the preponderance of ignorance loses the effect of the prestige and good 
actions of the Sookshma Sareeram and is destined for hell thus fulfilling the word of 
God M dust thou art and to dust thou shall return.” 
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On the other hand, the being who directs his conduct by knowledge, the 25th 
Tatvam of the Sookshma Sareeram, thus destroying lust which is the 25th Tatvam of 
the Sthoola Sareeram, understands the superiority of the Sookshma'Sareeram, subdues 
it, understands one by one the godly qualities and Saktis of the Karana Sareeram by 
Pancheekaranam, brings it into practice and finally realises in himself the Brahmam or 
the Satthu, Chittu and Anandam. 

The sages of old. knowing that tlu* realisation in themselves of the one true 
God and his viceroy, the Parainatma, was life eternal, they enquired by day and night 
in order to obtain this life everlasting- They wrote in the form of works their ex¬ 
periences out of generosity so that others might also obtain the benefits of the Saktis 
of the Karana Sareeram which they themselves had realised in proportion to the 
severity of their respective penance. Speaking about the nine different kinds of the 
Sthoola, Sookshma and the Karana Sareerams and the nine gunams that are reflected 
out of them, they gave the Panchabhootas and the actions of Panchec Karanams for 
Andam, and Pindam and the Sookshma and the Karana Sareerams. 

They pointed out that Sthoolam, Sookshmani and Karan am were Sareerams, 
that mind, word and body were their respective places, that Anavam, Kamam and 
Maya were Malains, that Sathmeegam, Rajasam and Thamatham were Gunams, that 
Svvargham, Madhyam and Pathalam were lokas, that the Sun and the Moon were 
Agniinandalams, that Mandaram, Madhya and Taram were Sthayis, that Ah, Oo and 
Ma were Aksharams, and that creation, preservation and destruction were actions and j 
taught also kindred ideas to enable them to understand the above. They wrote about 
animal creation commencing from beings with a single sense up to beings with seven 
senses such as human beings with the ainsam of God. Kach vargam was divided into 
seven different kinds and the key to understand them was laid down. They gave the 
thirteen different kinds of evil which spoil the animal kingdom and the way to avoid 
them. They gave similes as well as the Paneha Bhootas and their modifications most 
clearly to prove that what holds good for the Andam (the whole) also holds good 
for the Pindam (the part). They sought the help of God who shines as the seed of 
the Karana Sareeram in order to have a perfect conception of all these. 

The life breath or the oxygen which is diffused in the Kalais of the Sun and 
the Moon was controlled by them and confined to the Soorya Kalai alone. They saw 
the glorious presence of the Nandi as of myriads of suns in the place where the three 
roads met at the top of the Ongara pillar which is the result of the mixture of the 
functions of the two ears, the two eyes and oxygen, and obtained in that presence all 
that they wanted to know or to hear or to see. The saints who attained this exalted 
stage rellected the glory of God in them and looked like angels. Such men never re¬ 
cognised the difference of caste, creed or culture, and taught to the world the excellent 
principle of looking upon the life of every created being as their own by their example 
and experience. There is reason for us to be proud that such sages who gave up the 
world and loved God were found primarily and in great numbers in the south Tamil 
country. We know that Satyavaratha, king of the south Tamil country, and the 
seven sages who wine with him were saved from the deluge by a boat, that they took 
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refuge in the north country, that people multiplied through that sage and that he was 
known later as Vyvasutha Manu. We may also boldly say that all sciences and arts 
originated from the Kuimri Nadu, the abode of these sages, and spread to other places. 

In all their sciences, they state that the chief amsams of the Pindam (the part) 
were found in the Andam (the whole). We shall find later on that this truth is the 
basis of the science of music. They found that the chief Tatvas of the Andam were the 
basis of music also. They found from their experience that the prime calculation of 
the Sthoola Sareeram was the right one for the N.idam of the Sookshma Sareeram which 
is the very life of the Sthoola Sareeram. Those who experienced this divided the 
Natham according to that calculation and praised him by sweet music derived from the 
changes of Natham and declared his good works. Their chief business was to com¬ 
mune with God, the incarnation of the six Atharams, to praise him, to write during 
leisure hours works that may be useful to their children and to be kind to all living 
beings. 

They found that Karana Sareeram was based on the six fundamental Sthanams 
of the Sookshma Sareeram just as life stands on the six fundamental Sthanams of the 
Sthoola Sareeram. Just as Om. the primary sound, became seven Swarams through the 
six intermediate gradual steps, Brahmam, the prime Being, obtained gradually, the 
seven appearances with seven different kinds of knowledge. This Brahmam with the 
seven different appearances passed through the six Sthanams of the Sthoola Sareeram— 
namely, Moolatharam, Swathishtanam, Monipooragam, Anagatham, Visuthi and Akinai 
—and the six Sthanams of the Sookshama Sareeram, namely, Sakiram, Swarpanam, 
Suluthi, Thuryara, Thuryatheetham and Atheetham, rose step by step became ihe 12 
Sthanams and obtained the layam in the Karana Sareeram. In the same way, the first 
Shadjam or Om develops into the six Swarams up to Suddha Ma, and the six Swarams 
from the Pratti Ma or the 12 fundamental Swarams in all and comes back to the 
Shadjam again. 

When we observe the fact of the seven appearances, it seems that the eighth 
one is the basis of all appearance. In other words, the eighth place is the one where 
the seven appearances loose their Sthoola, Sookshama and Nama appearances and get 
merged into the Prime Being. On the same principle the seven Swarams commencing 
from the Shadjam end in the eighth Swaram or the upper Sa. The Prime Being 
appearing with seven different forms and coming back to his original form is an 
example of the play ot the deity. 

He who danced for joy with the seven kinds of appearances and the seven 
paruvas loses the form and the paruvam and reaches the stage of Mukti. The case is 
analogous to that of the Sa which gradually rises upwards through the seven Sthanams 
and obtains perfection at the eighth step or the octave. 

Natham or sound by its sancharam in the 12 Sthanams produces sweetness 
just as life is contained in the 12 Sthanams and the Sun lives in the 12 Rasis. 

Just as the Sapta grahams by their sancharam in the 12 Rasis produce 
numerous seasons and Jathak.* Chakarams and just as the Sapta Swarams in the ta 



Sthanams by change of graham produce innumerable Ragas, so also the living beings 
in the seven kinds of appearances obtain numerous differences in the Sthoola and 
Sookshma Sareerams. 

We may find that some of the other Amsams of the Sthoola and Sookshma 
Sareeras satisfy this uniformity. Just as the measurement of the Sthoola Sareeram is 
8 spans and each span is 12 inches according to the principle that “even the length of 
the ant is 8 spans measured by its own span ", the seven appearances must also have n 
uniform measurement. 

In the same manner, the sages have made mention of the fact that life in the 
breath of 12 inches lives as 16 Kilais, and stands normal inn breath of 8 inches. 
These sages who knew the nature of the Sthoola, Sookshama and Karana Sareeras 
were eternally praising the deity. When we note that ail the saints were eternally 
praising God before Him, we may understand clearly that some of the important Am¬ 
sams of music have been so constructed as to suit the structure of the Sthoola, 
Sookshma and the Karana Sareeras. 

It is but fit that the Being who first appeared as Natham, after the seven 
appearances should practise the music with the seven Swarams and return hack to his 
original stage as Natha Brahmam. Besides music there is no other easy means by 
which living beings can concentrate their mind on God or realise him. Those devoted 
saints who sing the puns or songs in praise of the deity so as to melt the hearts will 
understand the truth of our statement. 

Just as the bottom Sa is in complete harmony with the upper Sa, so also 
through music the saints practised perfect harmony with the deity. Just as they found 
from experience that the concord with Sa was the most charming place in music, they 
realised that their happiness was in being in perfect harmony of oneness with God and 
so spent (heir lives in being kind to all living beings. Just as fragrance 
is the special excellence of a blossomed flower, and sweetness that of a ripe fruit their 
lives were one round of fragrance and sweetness to the rest of mankind. They fully 
believed that Puns in praise of the Deity were the vessels which would take them 
safely out of the ocean of this painful family life and lead them to God. 

Some important musical mysteries which were naturally held in enimence 
during the first Ooli in South Madura when the practice of the Music of the Tamilians 
was very extensive, lost their importance in the later Ooli. Some parts of the work on 
Music written by Ilankovadigal at such a period were also held to be doubtful. 

At this period of doubt other writers put together in the form of works many 
ideas which they came across during their researches in their own .language. Of 
these Sarnga Dev alone wrote very extensively. We do not say that he did not under¬ 
stand the theory of Ilankovadigal wh6 lived 1200 years before him, or that of Tliol- 
kaupiam dated about 8000 years before that period nor the opinion of the savants of 
the first aangam which lasted for nearly 4000 years. It is but natural that in course of 
years seme ideas should gain preeminence while others gradually go out of use 
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altogether. We have to be glad that he preserved in his writings at least some of the 
amsams of Music. But he would have done better if he had not given 13 and 9 Srutis 
for Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma to establish the stumbling block of the 22 Srutis* 

The measurement which he has given has led to the discordance of Srutis 
used in the ganam and has made all the enquirers on Srutis break their heads over his 
system. 

The author of Parijatam, Somanatha and others who lived about 300 years 
after him have, to a certain extent, adopted the views of Sarnga Dev as regards Srutis 
and the Swarams of the Yal. It is clear they give contradictory opinions as regards 
names, swarasthanams and their system of exposition. They were unwilling to 
contradict the theory of Sarnga Dev who was their predecessor and who was held to 
have very clear views on Music nor were they willing to give up the Swarams of Kar- 
natic Music which were within their practical experience. The icsult was they were 
in the midst of the region of doubt. So it is clear that even at that period the Dwavim- 
sati Srutis were impracticable and open to doubt and many musicians wrote their 
works to clear this doubt and establish the truth of the Karnatic Music. 

Instead of insisting on tuning by the Musical ear according to the Sa-Pa 
system they gave a rough measurement for the benefit of the carpenter who constructed 
the Yal. It is but natural that those who have no Musical ear should make much of 
such a rough measurement. On the same principle Pythagoras, the Greek philosopher, 
evidently carried this rough measurement of jj and ? in the determination of the Srutis 
of the Yal to the Western countries. The Swarams that are determined according to 
this measurement are altered in a very slight degree by those gifted with Musical ear 
to suit their Ganam. When altered, though the Kagas played by them appear to be 
correct owing to constant practice, yet there will be a slight difference when their 
calculations are examined. This difference added ori to the rough measurement in¬ 
tended for carpenters, the minute and subtle Srutis used in Kagas and the confusion of 
the 22 Srutis, landed everyone in the region of doubt. 

To clear ourselves of this doubt we must first establish the facts that the 
shape of the Yal resembles that of the Sthnola Sareeratn, the sound of the Yal that of 
the Sookshma Sareeram and that the vibrations of the Swarams of the Yal resemble 
those of the human breath. 

Secondly, we must note the calculations of the la Swarams of Ayapalai, the 
24 Srutis of Vattapalai, and the calculations of the minuter Srutis and examine the 
Kagas where such minute Srutis occur. 

Thirdly, we should examine the opinions of those who wrote about the 
Swarams and Srutis in use in the Music of South India. 

U the correct calculation for the 12 Swarams in use in Karnatic Music could 
first be established, it will be easy to understand the Srutis and minuter Srutis used 
there. 


No other instrument could help in determining this but the Yal, the queen of 
instruments. The shape, the structure and the vibrations of this excellent instrument 
resemble those of the human body. Some of the important structures of the human 
body are seen here. 

Therefore, if we note, in the first place, some of the amsams of the Yal whioh 
are said, by our ancestors, to be found in the human body, it w ill be of use to us who 
want to know something about the calculations of Swarams and Srutis used in Music. 
We have purposely stated very briefly many points which ought to have been dealt 
with extensively for the sake of avoiding voluminousness. 






I. The Human being and the Yal. 


z. The excellence of the Yal used by the ancient Tamils. 

We have noted before that during the preeminent period of the First Ooli, for 
thousands of years the Tamil language which had been divided into Iyal, Isai and 
Natakam was in a highly efficient condition. Many kinds of Yal seem to have been 
mentioned there, as well as many ragas which generate from the change of Graham of 
ifs Swarams, the system of Alakus as well as extensive and minute rules of practice. 
Though the different Yals used at that period slightly vary in structure from one 
another, we find that, on the whole, they resemble the human body and its measure¬ 
ments. Instruments which did not resemble the human body and shape never attained 
any eminence in ancient times. 

We have noted the kinds of Yal used by the ancient Tamils and their names f 
how they had i, a, 3,4, 7, 9, 16, 17, 31, 100 and even 1000 strings to suit the shape and 
measurement desired by the player. The one mo»t used by the Tamils from that date 
up till now seems to have been the Senkoti Yal having 7 strings, being made of red 
wood like the jack wood and known as Veena in the modern time. However, sweet 
insruments with 1, 2 and 3 strings known in those days as Maruthuvayal, Sundari and 
Kinnari are found even now in the South Country, though of lesser importance. 

We know that even now the practice of the Veena is held in high esteem by 
the lamils of South India. The Tamils who worship Paramasiva who has a partiality 
for the Music of the Veena think it best to praise him by Music on that instrument 
The use of the Yal is fast disappearing and cheap foreign instrument* which could be 
got for a Rupee or a Rupee and a half such as the Fiddle, Mouth harmonicon, Har¬ 
monium, Piano which is played on pieces of steel or on wires and northern instruments 
such as Saranda, Surabath, Mayil Veena and Zithar are being gradually introduced in 
South India. We may see even to day that those who have not the patience and 
perseverance to learn the Veena and become experts in it after 13 years of constant 
practice with the Yal master have learnt easily to play some mutilated tunes on a 
foreign instrument. It is a tact that expert players on the Yal look down upon other 
instruments. We*know Paramaaivam who bears Asuvatharar and Kumbalar, the Yal 
experts, as his ear ornaments and who played the Yal for the sake of his devotee Pana- 
pathiran in the guise of a wood cotter. We do not see that he brought any other inetru* 
ment hut the Yah It would have been easier for him to have brought a light tastfii* 
ment like the fiddle seeing that he bad to carry a heavy load of undried fuel Axhig a 
prohibitive.price on it and himself totting with the heavy burden*' Such instruments 
seem to bave been unknown m those days. We see clearly that the Yal aa tuueh 
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admired for its shapci measurement, sound and sweetness seems to have been the only 
instrument practised by the ancient Tamils. No other instrument can so faithfully 
produce Suddha Swarams snd minute Srutis. This alone could serve as an accompani¬ 
ment to the human voice in the singing of Puns. The short and long sounds, Otu and 
Gamakam produced by the human voice can faithfully be reproduced only by this instru¬ 
ment As the other musical instruments are not so clear in reproducing the human 
voice, the Yal alone is known as the living instrument and the instrument of Gods, 
while the others are known as dumb instruments. We understand by the expressions 
1 living instrument' and 1 instrument for Gods * that a devotee who praises God by 
his sweet music resembles the Yal, that the structure of the Yal made of wood resem¬ 
bles his own and that the sweetness of the Yal combined with his own pleases the 
Deity. The man was called Kathira Veena and the Veena on which he plays, Tharu 
Veena. The following slokam from Sama Vcdam supports it. 

“ ftcfi6W)ft £Gcu fifiCcttr airor 

autuACftir sSigg)® /tefoun coilftonnij 

The Kathira Veena or the Sareeram, and the Tharu Veena made of wood are 
instruments for ganam. Wc shall now give the characteristic of the Kathira Veena 
whieh alone could perform the Sama Veda Ganam. 

a. How the Yal resembles the human body* 

We noticed just now that a man should praise the Deity with his Sareeram or 
the Veena which the Deity likes, to the accompaniment of the Veena nude of wood. 
We give below a number of quotations which emphasise the fact that the Yal complete¬ 
ly resembles the human body. 

Pages 24 and 25 of the Essay read by M. R. Ry. Veena Venkataramanadoss of 
Vizianagaram, at the third Conference of the Tanjore Sangeetha Vidya Mahajana 
Sangam: — 

“fiSgeyth &***£$/»<$* ^jrawuwruOgigto Mm^fi^uu^rds 

QjiOiHU 4Lgmvsjfid> QsvsvgSujulq. LD£&al)«j *ramr«/u mg* rfforig# JtflturQti. ymmurd) Mm 

maud Qmtmr a «nr ®u>. 

utr+mij ti, tb, 12-w j fin mud fid* OstrwwSmui^ mswgnfimwgA Qptgju 25 

9mm*m wuktmm iSi&cdfim rfa/or. **"<*&#* 16 Jim^gAmwBu mmtwmm Ogfmtb. 

*,4*, <a), njD, *m 9 p 4 #*+ f iu*r &dfifivdismrsd QmAwouuCj^dBp^. abut# 
mmw tmmfiur Quu*m +ujiSjwi Myfi JimUk j? mmrpQmu* jfmi-yAmmjfim 

jy<®0uuj»<r«w A<3** rt+m&uuuraafi* jy jfdfiAm+m 
mkdsmm^gA afc|Plgp0utar#w* ®0* $,/"*/. dkmddm& 4* 3 Omsms^ts tkud 

+rfimmrwd) 1 Sgfi ugfidsuuCQ 3 Q***dfip<&* jffi*H-rmt*r 9 p 0 . 3 Q***dfim mxgmm jfd 
9 mR, a*i/ +$* 9 ** Qgtmkm^d^ 3 Qjmmfis&d&k mmgmm &d 

m)*Qi*m 9 p 3 Qmfidfij>< 3 * jffidi.t-wmu* 9 f 0 . jfjiurdmim +mr*mmQgwjfigd, 

Stwmm, jfuwmmr, tSujtmm ^mm t ^gd^iM +fidgetmis*9fi#. ymmmm dbu* 
**fism*d> iSgfi urfidmuutlA-1SgiMtrfif&dm mfi* Mm mmm Quvt jya t-Bpgp. 



How tlM Til rmM* tke bints My. 


mwQ pmswwm $quujsw& Qjm&Q/p wSw^gw^Sm tihrn mmp Qutuk, jfuutf. tSwo 

QmiuiuuulLl- t*0pra£}<u rfSmrigp* J%mr am# Quuk QswQdswotu* ? tSjihwrfi Qftp0m 

mw0(jptwM iwgfimfiu dlmnS&ib $(yuufiw*> «Tinr arnjp Qutut Q#rA«\)«ofii. £mfiuufrjB 

qJQwu 3-<* whnuMu 2-to j/jfiiuwMJt* 5-t* QsrnwSriQMOpjp, 

Comment : —Again, as the Veena resembles the body of the Brahma which is 
the cause of the ganam of Vishnu, the human Veena tesembles Deva Veena as men¬ 
tioned in Itraya Aranyaknm- So one must practise with the Veena. 

As mentioned in the 12th chapter. 3rd Skandam of Baghavatam, the 25 
Aksharams ending with Kakarathi Makaram or sparisas form the life of the Sapta 
Brahmam. The 16 Aksharas or Swarams beginning with Agarain form the body. 
The 4 Aksharas Cha, Sha, Sa and Ha or Ooshma form the Indiriyas. So when the 
Saptabrahmam in the forms of Sparisa, Swara and Ooshma undergo Vikriti or change 
and obtain the name o! Vishnu, as their amsam is in Prithvi (worlds-middle, air and 
heaven), both the Prithvi and Antharikshasvarg&s arc in the shape of Vishnu. Prithvi, 
Anthariksham and Swargam or the three worlds are each explained by Sparisa and 
form the basis of the three worlds, ft also forms the residence of the three Gods, 
Agni, Vayu and Athityon which are the basis of the three worlds. It also becomes the 
residence of the three Vedas, Rig, Yajur and Santa, the basis of the three goddesses. 
It also becomes the residence of Chakshush.Srotram and Manas which are very impor¬ 
tant factors as well as Pranan. A pan an and Vyanan. So Brahma and other bodies ex¬ 
plained by Sparisa obtain the name of Daiva Veena. As it is useful for Vishnu ganam 
it is called Daiva Veena or the Veena of Vishnu. When such is the case, can the human 
instrument made of wood be also called Veena ? Yes, because the amsamsof Brahmam 
and other bodies are also found in the human Veena. The following quotation in the 
3rd Aranyakam, and Chapter and 5th Anuvagam of Itraya is in support of the 
above:— 

Prithivya rupam sparsah ; antariksliasyosh manah * divali svarah. Agnc rupam sparsah; 
vayorushmanah ; adilyasya svarah. Kiavcdasyu rupam sparsah ; yajiti vedasyoshmanah ; sama- 
vedasya svarah. Cliakslitisho rupam sparsah ; srotrasyoslimauah ; manasoh svarah. Pranasya 
rupam sparsah; apanasyoslmiauah; Vyanasya svarah. At ha khalviyam daivi vina bhavatj. 
Tadanukritirasau manushi vina bhavati. Yalhasyah sira evamamushyah sirah; yathasyah udarame; 
vamamushyah ambhanam ; yathasya jihvai vamamusliya \aclaiiam; yailmsyas tantrya evama- 
mushyangulayah ; yathasyah svar.i evamamushyah svarali ; yathasyah sparsa evamumushyah 
sparsaha yatha hyeveyani sabdavati tardmavati; evamasau snbdavati tardmavali, yatha 
hyeveyam lomasena charmana pihita lomascna ha smn channana pura vina apidadhati. Sa yo 
haitam vinam veda srutavadauo bhavati. 

Comment: —The forms of the Prithvi are Sparisas (or touch,) that of Antarik- 
sham Ooshmas (or heat) and that of Swarga Ingams. Swarams. In the same manner 
the Rupas of Agni, Vayu and Athityan, arc the Swarams ol Sparisa and Ooshma ; the 
Rupas of Rig, Yajur and Sama Vedas, the Rupas of Chakshus, (the eye) Srotram 
(the ear) and Manas (Mind) and those of Pranan, Apanan and Vyanan are the 
Swarams of Sparisa and Ooshma. This is called Daivi Veena. That which is 
constructed of wood according to the same shape is called the human Veena. The 
organs found in Brahmam and other bodies are also found in the human Veena. The 
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Veena .has also a head like that of the human body, a belly or middle part like that of 
man, a plectrum like the tongue, wires and sounds of high pitch like the fingers of 
man, Swarams like Sa (C) like letters commencing from jy; just as the Daiva 
Veena produces a tone and a sound of higher or lower pitch in the wires through the 
fingers like the letters Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma or Sparisas, the human Veena also is capable 
of producing sounds. Just as the Daiva Veena is covered with skin and hair, so also the 
Veena in the Kirta Yogam is covered with skin and hair. Whoever thinks devotedly of 
Brahma and other bodies as Vishnu Veena to him is given the gift of music. So we 
must understand first the character of Veena and then practise music on it. We have 
heard that Narada who practises Nada Brahmam does his ganam with the Veena. 1 * 

In the above lines we notice a number of points in which the Veena resem¬ 
bles the human body. As they are clearly stated we need no further dwell on the 
subject. The picture on the next page will clearly illustrate this. 

The Spinal column in the above picture which is known as Veenathandam 
has 24 separate bones. In the same way there are 24 frets in the Thandu of the 
Veena. The same space which is found between the 24th fret and the base of the 
strings is also found between the spinal column and the head. 

We know that the human body is 8 spans in length, according to the 
measurement of each one’s span. Of these, there will be 4 spans from the genital 
organ to the head and 4 spans from, the same to the foot. In the same manner, we 
must know that the measurement of the Veena from the Meru to the Mettu must be 4 
spans. Just as the Thandu of the Veena is 3 spans, the spinal colum of man will also 
be 3 spans. The circumference of roan’s head is also 3 spans. The circumference of 
tbs belly of the Veena must also be of the same measurement. 

Just as we infer that if the head which is the seat of the five senses of touch, 
taste, smell, hearing and sight be big, the man’s knowledge is proportionately wide, 
we find that if the belly of a Veena has a larger circumference than 3 spans the 
volume of its sound is also proportionately greater. But any Veena with a belly more 
than 4 spans in circumference will be not only disproportionate but also against fixed 
rules. 

Just as a man's body reaches perfection by receiving the Seven Thathus, 
skin, bone, flesh, brain, sperm, blood and marrow, so also the Veena attains perfection 
by means of tbe seven strings. Just as a man with the seven thathus obtains life and 
knowledge and becomes capable of sweet deeds and sweet sounds, the Veena with 
seven strings should have Reku « little brass plate placed under the wires in the 
Mettu of the Veena so as to produce sweet sound) in the Mettu. If it is not so the 
sound of the Veena will be lifeless and wooden. It must be placed very minutely in tbe 
Reku plates that are placed on the. Mettu. If we do not. do so we will be compelled to have 
silk strings as in the case of the Tambura. The sound generates from the middle of the 
place where the Reku is placed. So when we measure the strings to know 
the calculations of sounds, the Mettu should exactly be placed where the wire 
sounds and we should locate the Sa of Madhya Sthayi fn the exact centre of the wire. 

Or else the measurements of Swarasthanams will slightly differ. 

f—- 1 ---------- - . .. , ,- ,S 






We know that a span is made of is digits of our fingers. So the length of the 
Veena from-the Meru to the Mettu will be 48 inches. In the same manner it will be 
48 inches from the middle of the brow of a man to his genital organ. 

We also see clearly thatjthe Swarasthanams of a Veena gradually become less 
and are in Geometrical Progression (rom the Meru to the Mettu just as the bones of the 
spinal column gradually get smaller and smaller commencing from the genital organ 
and proceeding upwards. Moreover, just as the intervale from the Meru to the Mettu 
gradually get leu and leu so also we know that sound gradually rises in pitch without 
admitting any other possible sound between. The following quotations will show that 
sound rius from the middle of the Keku in the Merusthanam which is of the breadth of 
a digit. 

In the ume way the Oxygen which keeps moving in the Sthoolam can be 
measured and said at what exact inch from the genital organ it moves and how sweet 
music springs from that region. The following stanzas prove this:— 

SUappadikaram, Arangetukathai p. 83. 

“ upgppp onpor^pma L|pco>£l<b Lollops 
m pgpp (onGwtfJsi Mtcuirl—cS/0 
<u$«if£pnp («|«sr^pnd> <uks GomAjuiI 
tt-awjftrp <k 5 PP 

trmru/r0amrt<. e.<-ifaj. j/uLt/imm/ifisQ Qp0on i/arar yjurmim ti 

f waff weQmr m t D mm. trmrter ? 

Comment :—Here he says that Natham generates from the middle of the 
Purkalam or body. 

M mdaggaiL. crfiiGs^uLti andwunor Gutdr^uoipn 
GuMdbroaPu ypdia Cenrirp^i*—sefcsaAu 
usoresrti* uwfcCanGp* utnftnjfiig e&sh Gaetyp 
Gpegroxoddan umiGot Gpofi." 

f)uys®«8w4#4 tgni J|«!» iafgdzp umHijp y0m wcjrp 

pmQgQi-rmjf mJPmmiim ; aar 0*r«r« *(**->.*' ; H Q»B<f0lmA 0wri«r*4«si_p^; 

PJQ000%*d gmitrs o/m -fije ; *»/# pA-pprP PUOupjz dtujmjpr ; +snuQ t iinj0, pggspir 
<sA8MMir.pt; j/Br/hfi, 

Comment :—'The disciple made his obeisance to the guru who declared that 
the body it made up of tbeu five elements. Then the disciple said that the nature of 
the elements wu such that they could never mix. To which the guru replied, the 
earth baa cohesion for its character; water, relaxation; fire, burning: air, blowing 
and not being fised'to any particular sphere while as regards atmosphere we cannot 
say whether k ha* a form oifnot. Besides this, 
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“ G^uiSttj G&AbQfimt $|PajdrOp 

ojuuiP* lamSoBr&a Airsrreurr—CumuuiPtu 
f‘jjrr£&r gporffoafarG stnppih uoGu>ndr& 

Caxurnnfc G^troiP rfomiq.” 

mim %rn#i uiugpmi-tfi ; «rar$ mugjmujfi ; ft mugmi-jji ; 

•*p» g)ffsm® U'ugfmu.jfi ; mirtar 90 utugpmi—jijp ; -g#«vir«v $mm gmdL-rQ&mjp 
m/trscfU) ftmpfldr sl-iIu. (y>t- m iLQuiirflirtTfcvirJv QiimmkjSim JLtlt-ti » t-ibuirwfr « mmifQ&Qm&ftmr, 
JimL- :— 

Comment Karth has five uses, water four, fire three, air two and atmosphere 
one. Sq. these ran never mix together. But a combination of the five is the body. 
How this is so is seen from the following stan/a:— 

44 CiotuojiTiuaofer <tp&g£ G^aPCojairu GuaGuipp 
cs>6ueunq loituj—^iujuj 
ACB>OlGllJrT€fP|M, &$QS)8 IBfTppGl/J<W 68)iDlf>£rT 
i,\)GB)6u<\ppp mirth.” 

eiiiruju Asm uitijonu&jjp 9.L-muiru>irffii a. jpQmpjt. yfi&'cturnjuo fjifih pmmm twO 
u*m ■LL.uxj/TMyii, Mw -toirujiryib, psstArQgnjib, tttpp (tpdsirujib, jpwum QfJituwiyMm& iLt-ibunb, 
Quw/NsQi-trjptih iSceBQujt&uuL-t— l i*odt amwQpjco fgiftmmmuuQth, gfrcost&fnh Qurfimuifit, 
10m T0A) P.utbcf AM(yiLfib, tfff uv euitu jtiur/h sen §>mfluiw*fiM, s r%„v Qps<g sw/bjDiar*jth 

*»*&,* QssS tfm&tutrytb *uitj£i u.L-ihuiru> t ^idrfiu^ut unmssRsr ugfi ngu*4 ctcbtlj 1 odk 

QjwQc*wmmb&i t SM t u$fi ,H <yfcr #iQ*>tb iQsnib u fitQiMm+k&i. 

Comment: —The five Bhutas by the process of change become the body. The 
earth becomes the human trunk, water the mouth, fire the eye. air the nostrils and 
atmosphere becomes the sound. There are five distinct senses corresponding to the 
respective sense organs. By earth the body becomes the organ of touch, by water the 
mouth becomes the organ of taste, by fire the eye becomes the organ of sight, by the 
air, the nose becomes the organ of smell, by the atmosphere the ear becomes the organ 
of sound. Again the earth is responsible for the five, namely nerve, the flesh, the bone, 
the hair and tho skin of the human body while water is responsible tor the five, namely 
the urine, the brain, the sperm the fat and the blood of the human body. 

14 u#G*fnhq rorngiarni «tTil#lii CjmIcm 
G jMdrp AflflrOuMr 68>jr&& — Guxr#£cirp 

Gurrig QjffojCfomu gu>i9££CBr CiouulhP*ia 

tftMTSgOOL-UJ SfTjp^dr AMM." 

jttimr 0«*(P<0 War &**&>&<***; .gaar; ufr C?jwnkf mtM ^ s n b stiLB 

Mm u«M Qturn sttssm jtd^enib. Qurs& mri Qmwu uitsOismsBrnm mt+jldk &smtk. 

Comment :—The resultant characteristics of fire and air are here given:— 
Those of lire are, hunger, laziness, sexual intercourse, tight and thirst. Those of air 
are, going, coming, disease, regulation of breath and touch. 
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44 tO^tOVTCBT 

ttisir atC«uiru(SpL. aPdja>ojfc&&—umtamu 
mtviw (tp%ouM—oKTiLs imma} 0 dx *t.GpA$ 

GgdraA£« sjr&MflNt&G^ir Ggefcr/’ 

£)j? & m&cm&jfiQm/Dfi. Qi&siR u>*u> Lurmns ^iisrgtb *.Q*nruQtimr*Bm mv 

0ug^0Mrii m*t-iiuiru>. 

Comment This gives the characteristics of the atmosphere. These five are: 
anger, lust, self-respect, selfishness and greediness. That which contains the 25 
characteristics of the elements is the Body. 

44 9UUITIT iSgrrswr murtar flH/warfiSLudr 
puuff o9iuir«ror augrasGsHr--uSuuiraa 
atTAcsr pm&Hudr &.niodr 4$«g*r 
Gar,” 

amujp 39 .gator : iSrirmmr&r 4 futmm e.jtmm oftutrordr 

#iMTi«r«r irfflr Q<$sf*r 0* r^tuQtworoftapot. 

Com went ;--This shows the ten Kinds of Vayus. They are, Pranan, Apanan, 
Oothanan, Viyanan. Samanan, Nagan^ Koorman, Kirukaran, Pevathathan and Thanan- 
jayan. 

44 gtinuiAii *rrfl»*nfl oj 

M68>L.fdip Afagam yunQtair 

*oroP ojcuu>q Gsuaraj<sB>g££fffT 

£*££« ani^ft Ljui." 

fi9*H9.s*rw*mr i 0**-, tSijsUr. f^tySar, ar/»*#/fl, Jr#£, 00. 

jywikf 1 amiBmm; 

Comment :—The ten Nadis are:— fdai, Pingalai, Shulumunai, Kanthari, Atthi, 
Singuvai. Sangini, Pooda, Kuku and Alambu. 

41 omomGgttit €8>gir.^fruju GLm^oa-ui^mu 
on^torGdJiT ®ia>iji>£m£j u*t##4P— 

u A^ ff 6 uuu^jMni mrft_£Gf 

<* p 00 *a> «*iM" dM>M.” 

(•U, u# uffgp. Q0tmt00**pr0. ^0*n*r*0rmm t (Mir (pfiMiSm ; Qutfimtu* 

fktmm : 0 #rf <p#wnf«r ;ipAmigrmm i ; mt/rimmumtAjimm: •Iwl ( &>0tAu 

tgijhi, it (00*u £•**, U 0 <J»#<Au 0 » 4 N», Ou *40 <Jf»(ftrtu 0 *«w, 0 *(***u 0* 

mnfin nw, tSnmrm <p#aAu u00A. 0* •r+smtmm ; 0 m- ti ; «V» <ps.Au u^ti. g«M,r 
mtyufPlt&l WM9* iSU*imj£j0*<j0*m »m*im*Ou»m £Mn-<M.«n •Qf&tm Oki*g* 
&*m •t+m^ganj 0*0 m^ g g mOh rghi fymn-fgpt dirt&iOdmg §t*» & 4 ng* 
glint i*0*00 gin M 0 mm *» i Qu *0 9Gm*09miAm 00/Bgj0m0*0 —*0*tii fg ««r 
000dm u*t0u*umg* mngt \&i*j£* n*tm0* 9^*0 0*i *tm-ieB*00 Jtrmr 
mnfimmUSmf**. u*0$mt**m0 : fnkt-mr nj g mum u mC0im*0£ 0 pg mJ00*p0*. 0urn 
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euiriLj ueotyjjSgii'sfetruQuiijeNsQtb. tup near or ««vl ptrmpfiw fijb($u>. aSvuBm tuiriLf Quwsq vsty 
Qaiupi gjtunbsuuenrgpil. &u>nm *nr*j jijpmens# amsumtLiiLjii pfmmpmpi^ut iSiflppi crqfmmsp p*£i 
eSdr sakr qgaijsevuiSdgjLh. SL.irunir ffijeenauLjib eSifiu^i to-pdsQput tuossr^rd^iLjih uaarggptb. a a am eSsaeSd 
eSd^ih' Qgsirar (?str ipoopu uosv^psSs^th, Qpeupppm tL t_ luQuiftumuu uear gpaSitgth, pm 0 
atum diffir&ermGunm iSm^gnio »u.u>mu tSi^trQp timjp/ 9tg}fiui9p£ i •.*<?«pleouSp t$p aup 

flGso (Zpmjp Qft/bQmi— Qmti^pptuQuirQtompfla. tsm^stir m(y>uppiriraSffpji}pjiu> pa t*ir^s<m$u> pa maiLjs 
s$$ih lS spurn QtomdQantka gt miser ? 

Comment :—This shows the process of change of the Elements. The Bhutas 
are five, such as fire &c; the sense organs are five, such as the ear &c; the senses are 
five, such as hearing &c; The Vathanai or the bodily troubles are 25, such as the five 
commencing with nerves, the five commencing with urine, the five commencing with 
hunger, the five commencing with excretion and the five commencing with anger. In all 
25. The vayus arc 10 commencing with Pranan. The Nadis are 10 such as fdakalai, 
Pingalai &c. The 72,000 Nadis of the Moolatharam, distribute themselves into the 
three main Nadis Idaikalai, Pingalai and Shulumunai which are like the three partitions 
of a dried Peerkam fruit. Of these, with the exception of the Shulumunai in the centre, 
the other two Nadis go up by the two nostrils. On each side they stay for five Nali- 
gais and they become 125 breathings in a mathira. Prom each of these breaths a 12 
inch vayu is generated, and of these 4 inches get wasted and 8 inches of vayu or 8 
digits alone are m ide use of by the body. This is the rule for the breathing of Oxygen 
by the nostrils. A mathira is one-eighth of 2} Naligais. Apana Vayu is responsible 
for the excretions. Oothanan works in the trunk itself or Kantam. Viyana Vayu is 
responsible for the easy breathing in and breathing out. The Samana Vayu divides 
the six kinds of taste and the food and mixes them with the seven I'hatbus. The 
Koorinan is responsible for the movement of the eyelashes, sleep and wakefulness and 
feeling. The Vayu Nagan causes hiccough. Kirukaran creates anger. Devathathan 
causes the burning sensation in the body, Thananjayun stays in the body even after 
its demise and reaches the top of the head on the third day and then dissolves itself, 
separating the soul from the body. Of the 72,000 Nadis, the Dasa Nadis and the Dasa 
Vayus are important. 

The following are quotations in support of the above from Sikandiar, the 
author of i*tri Nunukam. They are. 

“ @ 65 >L-L 9 toi &%oa 9 getaQ Crnmib iSgg«jwdr 
UCBL-ifior |purT68rftrijttuu> Gunag*—paDi-iiSdrjfl 
ajafot-ttrA tprr*<$ (tp^rrardt *umt«tC€buw£iri 
C ftiT6WtGL-jSiq lon^irps judu'’ 

<ij moju), 

44 Sutton «p6»uMJL|aP$ Cawigsgsdr e9i«A>(uh 
Guiia?fib aSojirswdr GuiF£ujsgih—GumriAe^ujii 
Gftftuiw £<$sg®Ai G*mji9 SBL-ihGuMpuq^ 

Gpeupfifi ^^Giadria Qjfi, 



Htw tin Y«1 rasmbta the huntn My. 
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crorcy ih, 

44 psw^ajarCu dnitfi omflnGuinu* 

«$fl>0tTQau> iScwfiaii-Swi 

dpiiiRfT g^uiS^si (tpswafiiu surra* umt© 96 W 1 |Pu 

lSsw® G em 9 .p& 6 & ftu> Guri&fi, 

GTmrqti, ($Oi9 gi^£*|fMH~tu£«cJbrt4LiiJ*$<l) «. ifl&fffissStm. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 85. 

Thus by the process of change of the Bhutas. the sense organs, the Vayusand 
the Nadis life is generated with Sukilam and Siroriitham as body having within itself 
(life) the control of the two kinds of actions. 

44 5iaiuoji_ia uitsusjt G^fTofafisnjp^ nriwgaSW 
‘ Ci0iuCuj ( if£2) iflswgPiuiw^ Giod>su£0n«fT— 

^unofl ifirTipui iEWa 

a^surr^ uMrptrg&i snow,” 

Comments: — T his stan/a gives the place of generation of all sound. The 
measurement of a man’s body is 96 inches by his own hand. Of these 47$ inches form 
the top and 47! inches from the bottom the Moolatharam or the genital organ occupies 
one inch. Four finger breadths above this is the seat of the generation of sound. 
The following stanzas illustrate the above. 

41 upj9 iU£8)c9oU (tp£Gc\>iLp/S£l 

tyfWmp Gu>iuGuj < ip£gi <tpsw Canaan®—Gun^ir^ 

<tpi$ u9oj)L-6ueifiujn GujnifagiAam- i^iwftfcunmd) 
qjisaiGlo CsufTanaturun ODSUjq." 

44 83 ojcb>*u Lomu 9/t 0/fca) 

GtuiuGuj) fMr^ajifafl GuuuCtfjjp^/pTf)-- omuju» 

GcwQiMiif. uji^Gio Gcunifei^ 

G«v^£ffli_ik 9 «r aj&ffu” 

The stanza . QpirppiJ )«»#«($ and the succeeding ones give the 

five elements, the five sense organs, the five senses, the actions of the 25 bhutas in 
them, the ten Vayus and their actions, lie also says that the height of each man is 8 
spans by his own fingers. Kach span is sub-divided into 12 digits, so that the total 
height is 96 digits. Of these from the centre or the Moolatharam we have 47} digits 
above and 474 digits below. Me further says that this Moolatharam is the seat of the 
production of sound. 

Varahopanishad P. 40$. 

#««u gt*0*s&0»-tu Q$•**•*£! Qffeirmrp&M* Qpmrmpttm *8(wpQp&. jyj &m 

+utm mprmjPwg «/($*># fifaP*Qimu.vQtoj 0 pQ* 

2 (g* lijfiUiutStQp*?** 4 P> Q+**>*>uu 29 p 0 . 
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( ommc'it The height or length of all animals is 96 inches In the centre 
of the body, two inches above the anus and two inches below the navel, is the 
Madhyapradesam. 

This enables us to understand that the Yal should be constructed according 
to the measurement of each man's body and that the length of the string from the 
Mem to tlv Mettu is the place for tlu* Nat ham If we note the structure of the Yal 
and that of the sound which is its life we may find that the Yal resembles the human 
body and its life in the Sthoolam by its shape and in the Soukshmam by the shape of 
its sound 

Again, we find Slokas even at the commencement of Sama Veda, which say. 
that the sages worship God with the help of the Yal which resembles the human body 
and obtain Muktl. knowing the fads that the human body is so constructed as to 
enable it to praise God with the help ul sweet Puns and that it is just that we should 
ever be praising him. 

3. The Sookshma Tatvas of man and the Structure of the Yal. 

Wc noted before some points of resemblance outwardly as Sthoolam between 
the Yal and the human body. Now we shall note the resemblance between them in 
the Sookshma plane. Just as wc noted lilc in the human body and the various 
actions of oxygen we shall note the sound of the Yal and its different divisions. 

Just as life makes its Sancharam in the 1 j sthanams of the Sthoola Sareera. 
six above and six below, and reflects the actions of all living beings, so also Natham 
makes its Sancharam in the 12 sthanams of the Yal, six below the Madhymam and six 
above, and causes numerous Ruga moorchanas. 

Just, as the three Moolasthanams ol the body represent the three lokas 
Swargam, Mudhyam and Pathnlam, so also the Yal has Swarams in the three Sthayis 
Mandaram, Madliyam and Tharam. 

Wc observed before that just as the Sthoola Sareeram has >5 Pancheekarana 
Tatvas the Sookshma Sareeram has a like number of Pancheekarana Tatvas. We 
shall find that in like manner, the Yal has 24 Mcttus in the shape of the Sthoolam 
while it has 24 sounds in the Soukshmam. Just as the Pancheekarana Tatvas of the 
three Sarccras are 25 in number, so also the three Sthayis Manri.ira, Madhya and 
Thura have 25 Srutis. For we know when the Sthayi commences with the Sa and 
ends with the top Sa, the Srutis are 25 Hut when the Scale commences with the Ri, 
omitting the Mcru Swaram, and ends with the top Sa, the nnmbei is 24. In the same 
manner, we may say that the Tatvas are really 24 in number, because the 35th tatvam 
of the Sthoola Sareeram becomes the basis for the Sookshma Sareeram, the 25th 
tatvam of the Sookshma Sareeram becomes the basis for the Karana Sareeram while 
the 25th tatvam of the Karana Sareeram becomes the seed for all creation. Arguing 
from analogy, though the ending Swaram of the three Sthayis is considered the 25th 
Swaram, yet the ending Swaram of each of the three Sthayis becomes the commencing 
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Swaram of the next Sthayi, and therelore we conclude the Srutis arc really 24. We 
observed before that there were 7 Swarams in a St hay i which were divided into 12. We 
arranged these 12 Swarams in the Kasi Cycle, gave their Al.iku system, stated what 
the concordant Swarams were, picked out clearly the Swarams which should have a 
lesser number ot Alakus and demonstrated how ganam was made in them. 

We also noted that just as the Sthoola Sareeram is perfected hy the Seven 
Thathus, the Veena is also made perfect by seven strings. In the same way, in the 
Sookshma Sareeram life obtains the seven kinds of knowledge and becomes active. 
Similarly, the seven concordant Swarams in the 12 Sthunams obtain their Moorchana 
and become what is commonly known as a Kagani. The* following qiiotatii 11s show 
that the numbers 7, 12, and 24 found in the Isai Tamil of the ancient Tamils are 
commonly found in Vedantam, Medicine. Astrology, the Holy Bible and the 
Upanishads. 

We know to a certain extent, the ideas and meanings of the following quota¬ 
tions. So they are very briefly stated. I lore* alter, while dealing with the mathemati¬ 
cal calculations of Srutis we shall reler t«» these a;.d the like when ver necessary. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 97. 

Q*n&'&Q r vQparforQwcrfl-v, iSfithtAib upiinibui 
4Ujf iVffiblfijfi «' Q*lLl4BQt'ntTiijj (cf/T bflhirfl (l9 0 'iWT 4kllt>ir6/P $\SIT ft j U 1$ mbit * AiftUUHl tlJ j fitUirerfj £) 

Jlfisv rtitooiyjbjpmi&r) iSrtuutpas>p >• 

Comment :—What the book says is, both the Sapta Brahmam and the Para- 
hrahmam should be realised. One who becomes an expert in the Sapta Brahmam. or 
one who fixes his attention in Brail nam by taking Ongaram or Pranavam to be the shape 
of-Brahmam, realises the Brahmam in himself." 

Here we should take Saptabrahmain to mean the Vedam which was recited 
with sweet geetam. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 61. 

sibuiftpirar, 0***9/ ttr i'jjRrfliiQtyQn ifib *.utr(r<3*(2*iim 19.11 
ju» k stfi nprrjp'iw r (u gm/Quir) jfjfj 

.$• ip*'** i9aib-tib. Qj/jou. a# Qj/fitrutr 

iVr&ijfirJir ~.ih ^iiNteuntyatr, (4*0 iSpzm *tt>tr&t,i) pm%mr 

djgmr't!* Q+i rndr \Awnm\n npm& (jafm*j<t ir*im 4.*.. it ftmism 

firm. ftp**# .*** *• gjm+s+ifltyQ*' 6 9ru&#•/•) 4s^n/nh 

(djgtSQtb (r^.jri mb *7 * 24 ,$>ttrL- Q* i•»/.uutl 19.@3find1 Quw.a ) Q+ntisuudtigsQpjj, 

irOmp Qswmty* ar/ 

Comment :'—The deity should be approached by Ciayatri or Rig which is 
related to the Sun. Brahmam lias two forms—Moor f ham and Amoortham That 
which i* Moortham (shape; is untrue and that which is Amoortham (absence of shape) 
is true. This is Brahmam 
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This is Brightness. That which is bright is the Sun. This Sun became the 
Atma or the Cm This Sun made himself into three different kinds. Om is three 
mathiras. (They are, Ah, Oo, and M. These three mathiras are the oTgans.) By means 
of these the whole creation is woven, just as the cloth is the result of the crossing of 
the warp and the woof. The Sun said it was himself/* 

Threads crossing one another as warp and woof result in a cloth, just as two 
opposite forces produce motion or just as a top spins by means of the rotation of a 
rope worked with one hand against the pulling force of the other. This simile is 
given here as we see it daily in common use. We have seen how the letter *| goes 
leftwards while a. goes rightwards from the centre in writing them. Similarly 
sages say that all the activities of this world are the result of two saktis pulling at 
opposite directions. Just as brightness is inseparable from the gem, fragrance from 
the flower, sweetness from honey, the female from the male, life from the body so we 
should understand that the inseparable combination of two saktis—one seen and the 
other unseen—are theSakti and the Sivam .md all actions result from this combination. 
These three (Sakti, Sivam and the etfect) are known as the *|, a. and the m or Satthu, 
Chittu and Anandam. We know that when we make prastharam above and below the 
Jivaswaram in a Moorchana formed by the Aroganam and Avaroganam of a scale, the 
result will be very sweet. Likewise every object obtains its action and appears as 
Anandam. This was called by sages the play of the deity or the Om. 

All Mantras, Prayers, Penance and Vedas were declared on this principle 
only. We know that of these, Astronomy, Grammar, Vedantam, Physiology, Music and 
Midwifery are of paramount importance and are closely related to one another each 
being excellent in itself. If we understand the underlying idea of any one of the above 
the rest is easy. 

The fire or Agni in the centre of the earth—just like the pupil in the centre 
of the eye, the centre right in the exact middle of the wheel and the central peg in the 
middle of a grind stone—the agni of the stomach (hunger) in the centre of the human 
body, the fire in the centre of the eye which is the middle of the Sookshma Sareeram, 
and the fire of wisdom, the centre of the Karanasareeram form the 13th tatvam each 
among the 25 tatvas. Similarly the Sun which supports this Andam and millions of other 
Andams revolves round its own axis- Every one is aware of this. He mentions here 
how all creation, animate and inanimate, derive their heat, brightness, life, action, 
fragrance and character from the Sun and how the living beings get their life and 
mortality from the same source. Similarly things that move and things which are 
motionless are either preserved or destroyed by the same Sun. This Sakti he 
mentions as Brahmam or Atma 01; Satya or Pranava (*f, a. and 4 ) or Soorya, that this 
Mantram should be said by all and that he who mentions this mantra obtains Mukti. 
We have to note that from this fundamental letter came the seven letters (jf, *, u >, u, 

ti, the six Shastras, the twelve Sthanams, the Basis, the seven kinds of appearances, 
the seven Swarams and their multitudinous permutations and combinations. 


The Sooksbma Tatvas of man and the Structure of the Yal. 


Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 65. 

LCjbQoy@ 6$L-jjdgpth ((2o.,p/ *@j6*8$gu>) (ja^irai#) *• .yisirgtott 

&r&i (tSinroor ^jdjktduj J-up ofoih Kk.pnpfi jy ooi-fijttoirQv .raj injure* 

sfffuj) jyisugpfi (5 ^atrurrso QaairutrJo .jy.VtfSpwruufrev £)«n t&isek f uth. «a//my ( 

J&jdfip&r iSffsir* *&gjuu>ffarr ofgii. 

Comment: — 1 This is mentioned in another Hook also. VVhai is Dm has 
Sapta Sareerarn—Oothatha, Anuthalha and Swaritham (high, low and middling). 
The masculine, feminine and Neuter genders form its Linga Sareerarn, while Agni, 
Vayu and Sun form its bright and usual Sareerarn. 

Mythrayanni Upanishad P. 147 149. 

^ 'tpGotrjgiTir/ifi/b,*> sn .ydQ'ti tooirri. ®.*>$.»,./•/ 

ujODL.fi>§j ^fpirearfi *e»n&LDtT&p on lQItuhd QfjtJirkljp hut# j^omn^ar ^nisir nunr**r ,$/ 

oSuirsitQ evov/r p ^QicaridjD jy^ji u>/r * l9 it*it*uu jtfOi^a » *iufin* 4 t h‘.4..ir/rk)u> •*,*>/* 4»> 

(tp^eoirear aJ?i__/B/* 6 f 06 \> ^uHoi^iuuitiiLiaufT^i u.\> ^Ow^n *<w quuht u«.m rvh.it<*i,frtta). ^. 

Comment: —“The Agni Mandalam above the Vloolatharam receives it^ heat 
from the Moolatharam. It becomes inflated by the air or breath, receives the bright, 
ness of the Brahmam. becomes Natham or the bright letter ()m. When it conies in 
contact with the places where letters take their rise, say the neck and the throat, it 
takes the shape of numberless letters and becomes different branches of the Vedas.” 

Mythrayannia Upanishad P. 149 *51. 

iLcanDtrotfi <Mf%.iflsSI(£oQjD er «iy *# 4 ‘i'kl^j.nTmw& *inujaD«» u.-r (uij 

Qpjp. mKinmiirarjfi iMtri2a> wsjtjfj+HiMoDuj *w iQlu^orerr *uu fe>/» *t' 

ooi-ujtrorfr pdilQftujfido j/odoodoj iLfeiiau-.irs&pfi. jfpnor# (jOi'if #) 

iHjdiS {»6Ari—jjdstRL. r dfii*\') $siLi+m&pjgi. *tri& $n*flu9Ju optom-iifM*.) <v. s> v (eutinjiobfuin*.) «/ > u 
udoDMuSao {ougias^S(g) tLjbujjS ewprmiDffs Qsire^g^Q^rntm. 

Comment: —“The Manas or the Mind rouses the Agni in the body. I ins 
rouses Vayu in its turn. This Vayu lives in the diesi and produces the very lowest 
sound. The Central rod which churns this heat produces a movement of sound in the 
heart. T his sound is infinitesimal at first, then it doubles itself in tile trunk, it trebles 
itself at the tip of the tongue. When it coincs out as word or Saptam, the heart 
becomes the seat of all sound." 

From the above we understand that sound generates from the Sthanam of the 
heart, that it is infinitesimal at the beginning, that it becomes double at the throat and 
treble at the tip of the tongue. All this agrees with the science of Music. We have 
noted before that if we take Atliara Sa, the sound of the Mem, to be one, Taca Sa 
sounds in half the length of the whole string, Athithara Sa in quarter of the length and 
that the top Sthayi Sa sounds in one-eighth the length of the whole string. Accord¬ 
ing to the same principle Sarnga Dev also says that if Athara Shadjam is 1, Tara Sa is 
2, and Athithara Sa 4. This is what is found in ancient Tamil works also. We know 
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that each Octave commences in the whole, half, quarter and one-eighth of the whole 
string. But sound increases in the inverse ratio as i, 2, 4, 8 & etc. Everyone accepts 
this fact. 

Nirusimhathapani Upanishad, fifth Upanishad P. 418, 419 ft 430. 

1 . Apa Qjrniaw iSi&tufimiu jytfafai wquxji QaiU.iksA. 

" aAairiatiaiakiiiii OaKUBmfijiifA (Jurjg.jfifa jimrnatafA, mmj Out ,9aA QriA 
taBm&iaQm, jfij imt ri9i?iamji QunigAm uia&a 9 * Sw&pii.' 1 

At to iStg/ru j 0 QrrAjiBpjra/j, ; frij utair visit* p^jpr ji rra« 0 ^v^ wr°pi*mut 
€r*V Quint Qswmmt-fi ,; 4 * yp^is^u> upfismsmis sS^Qmpm. o^«9cb ssMyi 

&*rpji\ jfip wriSiSeo flip jf ro«ar QswUsuuC^iQm pm, u*mujttS&co crctan* 0 ^u 

uiroDiu QptQQpfitoto. ppm trio fkp jpp u#wuuji&> QmaRiSw 

(SpuutLiiQiQmpfi, 

+isiu> ctu.® jftis&msrp*s*iu» t snl® upgiBQfmwpsss\b sriujiR 

ctlI® jpsspsQfiirmfi ; Qviifi^Qmp^. ^pssiutreo QmsRtSw wisoujiuiit (STGomnib &tpu 

uiltf.($iG)cvp£i. f)ip \ms mu creo&tr fi-m stony u> j/mt-Qmpjji. 

Qij riaii jfiAa^gAarjiaafA to9imaggahrjiaa>iA g )(gi9mpf. 143 

•)M«r u^ea «W e «M-<ua,«r. gfijAmli ^ 4 . ; Ha ap m L.m, OfHfigi9m p*. QmafitiA 
wrmtMirA QjfiuuCt-pta sS(ga9mppi. 

&*t Qf>uufi 9 iBa <6 Jf nia^gm up 9 imag}Qpmm 0 . j/jpa/Ltou uifiiii Qpuuj 

9laif 9 JfMpriisQfwtrj) JfpjL-m Qrkk 9 ( 5 * 9 ppj, QaiafitSA tataauMiiA (gjfuuCif.(gi9mppi, 

g)ij mropkrm riaii jftmaarlA mfi9*f*Opmkaar pwm jumaar ; gfit riagii 
upfiimam*A Qrkafi(gi9mp0. ujfiliam aapmam. 

3. raaiQu, m-apkrmOiampi Ouugnr imc faanh. jf9m lajfiiujfi" triStSA 

jnaii (iSiammA) g) 0 aBmpji. an9iifu>u*9airp aatmpi Qwj/afmrQi-r jjrada, SQaBmpj,, "■ 
jfij rial j 0m MJiupfigmaklA 4 « JfmglQfmar mropkrm iaa9l iH(gi9pj>. at CM up0i iaa9A 
«r«l® jfMf.i*>a 9 } qfi*m atinuaanaafiiA gk5* e *PM- ummUnmiB utfiiaaR* ummRiamt, 
lAa&mm mtaQpm ua 9 itA <s j 9 mp 0 . u 9 @v ui 0 ,iaaf)A aSa^aa&i-m aupuj ■ . fl 0 f 

<gar j/Mfitaiaarrm u9&j/aUma/> (3 a9m'jm. &uuj9iairQ u09ima0\A (tpuu00iaiaA jfitf 
IMfli*W nifir I*9 »/fii»pe JigfafiGu iiafiiib ffoiOmfiji. , 

**•> •mvahiif ii Q«r9uusf«yii, 9uv«p jiMlMaafi, yi, ufg-om, miu, Jfji 
mmQaijmuMaafA^mp km #m«. 0*^9 3 »» ui«^~ •« V -°4 < 9 k i9«r uiaj 9 A +9jmi 
•<&&, St- 4» ui«4£«> aSiOaiOjaiiafg u>, a<Buuia9«> iSnam, afrjajp, u/Jaamitamii M qiOm mt 
a*. a<flu rafitkam uiafMtgu, S)0i9m<ytair. 

S>t fa % 0»* 5-«J» «jji Satifim aaktujfiA QaiAmu,al Tjfffwjtjj. 

**" riaijmj jf/SBmj urat&aCQtb, ifmrmraCtoi jfamr laar^fifA, QQmrajii, 
«Amruj'9iis9rifii a.uOjBaai m^Juaigju r BAtym. Qif jf&fiUBCi laifiijjrA Qfmna* 
QrAuOmatiAA. §>* ilmgamiihr arrA QfuBApj,. uS^i^m a^jiakuM rifimulOaaWMApj 
Sit rial to 0 i aqftfimim* mamtorm* Baaadvtmji aCjfMarAm 
OrnakAA. Sit to fiia&Am ^Mu saftarura mfiuAA, MJaurA Mtto* Aitototo 

umjiQartuiStjti jf0 jmgtmtut^A. 


Tfct SmWuu Titro «f m art tts ttrstfm tf th§ Tsl. 


Comment :— i. Afterwards the Gods asked Prajapati as follows* 

•' Please tell us about the great Chakaram (wheel) which is believed by sages 
to be capable of satisfying all that one desires and which is the gateway of heaven. ” 

To which Prajapati answered:—! his great wheel has six spokes or bars. It 
is called Sudarsanam. The six double months or Rutthus are six Pathiras. 1 here is 
the navel in the centre. The spokes are attached to the central nave. All this is 
surrounded by Maya. But Maya does not touch the soul. This world is surrounded 
by Maya on the outside. 

This wheel has eight spokes or Pathiras. Gayatri is of A letters. It is 
connected with it. So everything is covered by Maya on the outside. This Maya has 
access to all places. 

This wheel has 12 spokes or Pathiras Man has U> Kalais. All this is of 
man, surrounded by Maya on the outside. 

This wheel has 32 spokes and Pathiras. Anushtup Man tram has also 32 
letters. It is related to it and surrounded by Maya on the outside. 

The Sudarsana Chakaram is made strong by spokes. Gods are the spokes. 
This chakaram is kept together by Pathiras or Chanduses. 

2. This Chakaram is the great wheel known as Sudarsanam. In the centre 
of it, in the nave, is the Tharaka or (Pranavam). It is the single letter which becomes 
the Narasimham. In the six spokes oi the wheel is the Sudarsana Mantram with six 
letters. It has also the Narayana Mantram with 8 letters in the eight Pathiras. It 
has also the Vasudeva Mantram with I2 letters in the 12 Pathiras. In the 16 Pathiras 
there are the 16 Kalais which are the 16 Mathiruga letters along with the Bindu 
(sperm.) In the 32 Pathiras is the Mantra Raja Narasimha Anushtup Mantra with 32 
letters. 

This is the great Chakaram which gives all desires, which is lhc door of 
Moksham and which has the appearance of the Rig, Yajus, Sama and the Atharvana 
Vedas. In front of it are the Right Vasus (Ashta Gods) to the back ot it the Athityas, 
to the left side of it the Visava Devas and in the centre of it, Brahma, Vishnu and the 
Maheavaras, The Sun and the Moon are by the side of it also. 

The support for this from the Rig Veda is given in the second Kandam of the 
Sth Upanishad. 

One who understands this great Chakaram, whether he be a baby or a youth, 
he becomes a sage and a guru qualified to teach all Mantras, Homam should be 
performed only with the help of this Anushtup Mantram. This destroys Rakshatas. 
It gives power to overcome death. This wheel obtained from the guru should be 
worn round the neck or tied to the hihds or the hair The reward or Thatchin* for 
tbps Mantram is the land of the seven tales. Whatever may be given for this with 
gnat trouble will be eonsidered 0 Thatchina, 
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Prushnopanishad, Six Prushnam P. 438 -439 

1- w-oQs*h ermQp uirgpss^ff QsiLt-pffSipi Qsd ! usmrQs* ! Qsirsn Qp9uurOiu fdh 
csuriutiTusor ers*p ( 90 ) riant fits* amerfU.-pfi*> mkf> ufigp stoos&mrmr 4 flit* 

Qoisarp ®* psQssrs£wus<$silL-ffdfr. 

gluQutrqffr jftspsQssrsSwu nu ibsswi QstlOQps*. jpsp i^^Mr mmg ®0i®ey*. 

2 . ®«jff ufiit Qsffsksrpffmp erip mgspesRi-t fie* gap (pfig.s5i> ssknJ) ufigp *S*> 
sm tuaar^iraSmQeu^ pfip r gitsS^pfiG^Qtu s&tpfip&srQmQtu ® 0 afi(y/r. 

4 . (pflffs&fftvsffuuff srmp Qlhuqmmt) uffffsnrs*, Qupmp, ^sff*u>, •/ft’*/, psstR, 
gjevil) l SgfisS, fitfhuih (p<3*i fi'rfliun&m)ipsvsrv. pf**s*ib, u«uii. push, QsvpAsmr, stunt, (ftps* u»v& 
Quj aoeatisfffi Qfvirsiissr itffuuh gso&jshff (giipuufigp aSiujfcir) Q@*jnf.ppat, 

5. eruutp. *cy>pfiopfi <&($*£} p-pupfituirs* flip sfismr Qugsff firipQsffsa*® inputs 
Xjtt SQppfijrpSBpiUGBt—tE'fJ Qutuff, 0Uti> gaD&isfcff @JveVlTU)6V Qsiupj, (jyUUqL ssoip LQp<&) SQflpfiff 
GhtskQp QsffsosvuuQQpGpff puutf. l tfg*p*arfU-pfiQ™ Ssarpui «.cnrc.ff«sr gjiipu ufig)pi steosgua* 
utpui^tLftb LfQ^npVear iueoL-np pfpfis* sitld gutiiafaru Gutrsstt.pp/, L$p(§ Lf^s^Lsk srsatQp Qsff&tsuu 
u®Qs*ps*. jfjip ®*,« t-igcpeor pfseo&sjtb, p/iSl^pgiLfth g(gsQ(iys*. Pfpp@ &*p iQsoffsut 

6. op sssffpfifffirsff ^fftsjssr Quirev gaps s%tossk &ip HQspe&L-pfi™ ssissuutl^ 

(gifts* ps*Q cuff, Qsiptug)it9(gsQp Sfnp p/snuifiissr. • ®shut tAgfuj iftg.isfftti* 

s£®&. 

1. Sukesar or Bardwajar, addressing God. said “ Oh! God! A Rajput by name 
Hiranyanapan from the Kosala rountry came to me and asked me if I knew a man 
who knew the 16 Kalais. 

I ask you the same question. Where is such a man?" 

2. He answered and said the man who knew the 16 Kalais given below is 
here within this body. 

4. He created the following 16 Kalais such as j>ranair (life), Sraddha (trou¬ 
ble), Ahasa (the atmosphere), Vayu (wind), Agni (fire). Jalam (water), Prithvi (the 
earth), Indiriam (the sperm), Manas (the mind), Annam (food), Palam (strength), 
Thapas (penance) Vedas, Karmarn (actions) Swargam and the other logas and Namam 
(Name). 

5. Just as the.rivers which take their rise from the sea, expand themselves, 
and finally reach the sea again causing their name and shape to be changed and called 
sea once more, so also these jO Kalais which generate from the Purusha reach the 
purusha once more changing their name and shape and are called Purusha ever after. 
Thus this Purusha is faultless and immortal. This slokam proves it. 

6. Whosoever possesses these Kalais just as the wheel of a car has its 
spokes, him alone should you all try to obtain. Let not death overtake you. 


Tht iMkilust Tstvas of mas an4 the StrueUw of the Yel 
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Prushnopanishad P. 4*5. 

$40 urfimQQmrmrmiQp (+jp QpfjdmmRdi Qp&ump QQ^jidseiR*. mmipjp, utrd 9 

%90 <g0dsmaQjo uirpamm) ; umaftgtm® mSpuxm ^Ogfimuj t>.mi~iuiQU> (12 tmpdimm •QBgfi 
mm ); iSptmtMjim (srd)Qeorm*f^io gt*Bui$* 3 d 9 pm*) *-4*(ymwmjfftiqu> g}Qd9pmtm>3 (mwwtrfiuxrmmQtu) 
QpmQrn)tmpfipQ QwQev (vrdwiTmpflp&w *.tut) @Quuprs (g)<$d 9 p uru>ir4wrQmimrjp) mtr+'jmgf 
a>Si4 9 eod Qmird)0Q(gffsM ; utpp &*>* mirm)&<ggf» 9 (gd 9 mpmma 4 spt '$rvmtor*jms>L-uj (6 <$0dmmr 
^gd/mm), vQfi (gfimjrmmr miLi^m mdmir/ffiw {044fid)) mmidmuuLLy. mavjpmitm nfifi v& 9 p 

swfoirjiMmurm) Qmirw 09 (ffirmm. 

Some who understand the mystery of time say that the Paramanma who 
possesses five Pathains (the five remaining Rhuthus with the exception of Ilemanda 
Sisrithu out of the six), the 12 kinds of Akrithis (the 12 months arc the 12 Akrithis), 
who is the father of all (as creating all) and who has the Oothagam lives above the 
abode of Gods, above all. Some others declare the omnipresent one as the object 
placed in the car having six spokes in its wheel and drawn by seven horses. 

Mundagopanishad Second Mundagam P. 447. 

8. JimHfh-jfisNgiifi iStirmammmr (giifiiffoj.'ijmm , +a#t 2, **** 2. a/iruj 1 , 7); 

4/mmstfRm sr(ip j/wd 9 dumm (iSgmwmdimm) ; map itrudSIpjidmm ( « 9 *yuj*i *») , va# Qp/nrifi-iimm (Quip 
uifL mSmfL'u i gtr*r*jsdr): nn$ Qwirmiimm (^t^tfumm) a.4Mrt_ffifor. jqmnmi** pdlgpiupfid* adQmitftrm 
mmdwuuiLi—m. 

10. <ijirtntr4u>irQ*i) ;$*,*. maun’o, pudv, t. 9 nwh. amp# uat&truS^u) him 

P0 ; *rdin*ibJifiQm. ; 4 tyiicir (dihQ^mai o) **£@41 4 fi*» ®0ui 14ns mirn +fi 9 

rn?Q<g) jfwenr, $d,*Qu 4fiQ*>Qa , mimSpunr (1419 >«0# 9441 *Q'S 9 ym, 

8 . From him there generated seven sense-organs (2 ears, 2 eyes, 2 nostrils 
and 1 mouth), their seven Archiscs (prakasas). seven smits (Vishayas), seven homams 
and seven lokas. They were arranged in sevens in the heart. 

10. This Purusha (Paramatmu) is this Jagath (world), Karmam, Thapas and 
Brahamam or Paramamirtham. He is everything. Whoever realises that such Atma 
is in his heart undoes the avidya knot (ignorance) even in this life. 

Varahopanishad P. 409. 

Qpwtr4trsui 0PA*' ,n * r mdmtdimm mdfi do4*>*QiDm,^ Q*ird..wju*D 9 mpm. +('$4& 

044*) 42mHLfd9 rntmoffaS*) 4Wj*Sjapmt)u.uj m>4*mQi»mjp> Qmwwmtuu®9m0. 

The six Chakrams such as the Moolatharam etc., arc the birth place of all 

Sakti. From the neck to the lop of the head is called the Sthanam of the Sambu. 

Varahopanishad P. 405. 

@*4 ^ffd'StaRQ* iS?4mPmtd9g\jnu*ai mt^mm ummRgmm® mmufdmtmm *umfiQmwtmt^^d 
9 mpm. *119.4* mwfiiiii*mQuwtti(gd 9 mpM. jfmmsm urn* mdmmdim&muHJMmwmd Qmirdwu 
uCtiQdBmpm. mdvfiipfim ihpfiaj u*si* *tJmmmtQwmuu®9p0. 

In these spokes, the Nadis carry the 12 Vayus beginning from left proceeding 
to right, (clockwise). The Nadis are like clothes. They are said to be of different 
colours. The centre of the cloth is called the Nabi Chakaram. 
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Narad a parivirajagopanlshad P. 199. 

***p 0 gi om&u QtMjuif. am&a't fsigih Qppeoimift. *.sig dhtmt-imiff. tsmigih 
&>mr&mif, Jf*pp u*fi 0 m*g timmimfi, sip mtripivfi. Mff S&fff. •mu mtprmf. mmififth md. 
Lm trwjt. mii 0 pmuprmipi. swmphufifth upprmft. wumumR u 0 Qrmifj, u/Q&miemA ummBimm 
L-irmiff. Lfiffii ufim&mr&miff. pgptspfituua u 0 &msrmif, ufi u 0 %miprmiff. ugi u 0 &&mf. 

The shapes of the 16 Mathiras arc as follows Ahararn, first; Oogaram, 
second; Magaram, third; Arthamathira, fourth; Natham. fifth; Bindu, sixth; 
Kala, seventh; Kalatheetham, eighth; Saudi, ninth; Sandyatheetham, tenth; 
Oonmani, eleventh; Manonmani, twelfth ; Pureethathi, thirteenth ; Thanumatyama, 
fourteenth { Pathee, fifteenth and Para, sixteenth. 

Kalisaantaranopanishad P. 417. 

(§tyisuu 0&0 « truism) ufimpjp stmsmim ($puuilt}Qm 9 v ffimiffmm-aj fgmgmrt fimp 
(®*mrffip <3 tmpmwSymQp frSpmpmu) mtrsth QmujBpff. fpp&u tSpy, Qumth Quimr iBp& 
Qtfhu u>mr l.«ulb iSgmrsLOimifQuito ugu dfrthuuh tSgswBABpfi. 

These sixteen names destroy the ignorance of life surrounded by the sixteen 
Kalais. When once the ignorance is removed, the Parabrahmam shines like the Sun 
after the clouds are removed. 

Sareeragopanishad P. 357. 

Hffi, jfsmsigth, ^simth, miw ay, jfsBmR, &m)th, && g}mp miLBih tSiSyfism. miff 
jpmmQ, mmr t m*i<$ umprmipiBtu &>*<$, uri/, «. um,p<j> t ms stir t simsmr, upprmrBtu m*m<$ map 
mouiR* yurm sipth ftmvstir ufifomhf g)*pfippffmm*m ®&Jffi&mpi. g&upf, mimmiift 
jimimSuJspuxOtij iSgpimnh. ftppQ pfmtvumr pf&iofi 9Qgmp.L-.mr t-iQmJm. 

Mind, wisdom, ego, Akasa, Vayu, Agni, Jalam and Bhumi—these eight are 
Prakritis. The tatvas are 23 such as the five sense-organs, Payu. Oopastham. hands, 
legs, words, and the five senses touch, taste, smell, hearing and sight. The 24th 
tatvam is the imperishable man. The important tatvam is the Purusha. 

As it is said that an enquiry into the tatvas is very necessary. I give the 
tatvas belowThe five tatvas of the Gnana Indiriaras, the five tatvas :for the Karma 
Indiriams, the five tatvas of Pranan etc., the five Satthus and the four Anthakaranas— 
Total 24 tatvas. ' 

Vasudavamananam of Vivahasaram, Twentyeixth Nirupagam, Page 168. 

ui0mmfim> ppf/msSmigih ummmmQmmmGQumpi QmriofiBputgMjwm pfiffmmm 
QpQpmMr 2-&0-0J iQmifiMhu u&mm&th smQumfiStu u^mmQpth iSgr^fi u&mmQpm mfipi 0 u£ 
mm&ih Jtipmmgmv mffppuiuQpmsLtg. (24) pfifimmi smith. 

Varahopanishad P. 359. 

9m mrfism pfifmsh jfoupf, srmQsmfth *W (puupprQpmpth iSmgpm fW Qpimkr. 
mggfixgQpmp* ttomrsB&ksw. ffmsmssfimt 9iu>pmp* QmimpgQQpm smmtmm itorja-w Qs&th. 

mif ffms 9 Mir Qppw^u ^iQmifiAutism ggif ;m*s 9 mm or* Qff+u m^QumfitAum 
mm gflft ; 1 9 gi& 0 mm &f >; mupifimm &if r uQs*nfi0 ffmmmwgth Bfi^ih •#«.<*,; £uu* ggguff 
iwg ffifmmmtm tStuo sSfifrdsmfiB<y*m*. 
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D—w quir uq$9q 0 yfismrm ytSI jy«M A/fi/, 4 «x#tb ggigr ««r jrii, 

•ggsmmmbs &mp OfsmsQwmpu», gpiQg smug s^ufistm &mp pmmmfsQmm 
Jpft* wfismrf 9<gi*M . ^ fjpmd sult-ism (puufoiQjtm# &>m8smfi9&ismr. 

Some say there are a4 tatvas, ethers give 36 while yet others say there are 96. 
Listen to me carefully. 

Gnana Indirias or the sense Organs of superior type are five; The Karma 
Indirias or those of the lower type like hands and legs are five ; the pranas etc. are 
five ; Saptam etc., are five; Manas, Buddhi. Ahankaram and Chittam are four. These 
24 tatvas are recognised by those who have the seed of Brahma in them. 

Besides these, wise men recognise the five Pancheekrita elements, fire, air 
earth, water and Akasa, the three bodies such as Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana, the 
'three troubles such as Jakira, Swapna and Sushupti. So the tatvas recognised by 
the wise are 36. 

Varahopanishad P. 361. 

J&f# ffjgmms&i-m fi*f+'> <3">P0*>, £)*** 

put fuLutrm gSswgmsmr. u9 t first*. Qsrsw, Qt**sut, &mg (Qpp/gmtb) t* gamut fifiimirptb mf<Bt 
iHsmr mm ft Qsir&opiQ&wmmr. Qjrm, gifmpgmmm, QsfiQfULf, am m, <rj» tiq Qsmitput sftLQsn 
smsQmrmrp Qstt roaouuQ&mrpm. struts rgfigttf Qt*u Qmss top utsdsifttuu> Qmmwjpi sififuLmtssm 
« 0 w, *Bmmm mffRiudr iSinrs<gm rnrnp Qpmp ffimms^gi*. *fpm gam pu>m> mmp <§*mm*m 
Qpmpib. iSgsgufi* jpmAujtb mtgjfifQtsmp SQismsmr &mpto, Quspto m<Slpp*>, mt^ffdt, utst#** 
sBQfso ^mipib msgrrSiu sqQum fiAu sSajfuwgwstmipt*. sispum iSgtopfimrut, piStmrmi* 
Sdstuis fijmmsQgth, siOftafut puj*i QQmsib jfsCmi- $isirm(§t*, fid&smr, wry, Qtfhum, my 
smm, jfssSiQpmmfssr, j **M, £>*fildr t *.Qurnfigm, i&Qffiy, Sf uutg.Qtu si firm spkqp* 
iSgthtm, Q/gfig*r. Qstfffigs^P, »*stgm 41 pppmwsm Qffsm mrp&Qpdr & Q*wd>9»uutLt-m. 

Many more arc added to these tatvas. 

The six changes such as existence, formation, growth, change, lessening and 
decay are recognised. Six other changes such as hunger, thirst, ennui, lust, old age 
and death are also recognised. The six gosas recognised are, skin, blood, flesh, fat, 
marrow and bone. Six emotions are recognised such as love, hatred, greed, lust, 
and selfconceit jealousy; the three jivas—'Visvan, Thyjasan and Pragnan, the three 
gunas—Satva. kajas and Thamas, the three Karmas—Praraptam, Ahamyam and 
Sanjitam, the five actions of the Karma-Indiriams or lower organs—talking, taking, 
walking, passing excreta and enjoying arc also recognised. Other actions such as 
fixing conventions, endeavour enthusiasm), and arriving at definiteness, gladness, favour, 
friendship and disregard are also recognised. The eight directions, Vayu, Soorya 
Varuna, the twenty seven goddesses such as Aavani etc. goddesses, Agni, Indra, 
Upendra and Yarns, Moon, Sathurmuk* Brahma, Rudhira, Kshetringan and Isvara— 
all these put together make up the pd Tatvas. ' 
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Varahopaniahad P. 405. 

***> !0* jpss&mu.v Qjsuxrmsi Qfi*m*ws ^Q*9p3, 3f0m 

u>00t9*> jfut€* mftmjppQ ® gmrum^pfip^O^u Quult+rfiPpa f )tmtL-mQ*)j0pQS 
A fifth upfiujuiSffQpfQtfimjp Qjir&touuQQpjp, 

The bodies of all creation are 96 inches in length. In ;he centre of it is the 
Madhyapradesa two inches above and two inches below the Apanasthanam. 

To understand the 96 tatvas the following quotations from Gurunool are given, 
ggjpav ajn*r. 

*031*1* st£9psmfiiu*iui 

44 «ULJ-.GL06WfD AJOTTUllL. rtpl$.tL| Ufflf 
iatb(jpi^.uS cuu/oiTff LorriDi uorr£ 
ault-aai* AiONTffuir cuita efmd? 
ludjswluib u0*sit££it**6tt gpit^iorrl 
h»l1l-Gio6btx> *6WtG®lLi_ 0 ar^Bsm u9cv>rr^ 

n>aJffffIT ^(Tlfc*G€TTd)«UIT 1££(P$€TT GTTfT^ 

auL-GcuneArgga a$c$&n <gs >0 iurr£a 
*®a&Gujcwp G^acferfian^ia GiAorCp. " 

§g®»* 

44 fiiniffioiff a^dptoniM) eurr# annuli#.* 

^(jppGou iSffngytuf £iM sitiLi#. 
cuu>l9^ai u9a>L.ataMLiiTd) piLiSjjrri*™ 

6u<$efl&& infiiu<tfiijp dpgk^ssirOiv 
GotoAfiS) iD&udprrfi ® 4 tar sedbrG 

a9ofn4iaGaj uuqjqj^it^ (tpoftari_rr Swum 

aim Sfcp i&a&aCttr&cuir Ou>rTi#.u Glot** 
ajp^fPGdiafrafcr C^rTeto^^mi ailanu GuiaGs.” 

§§***> «r®0T. 

44 ^Gwp ,5«8rjPu>6«Aj lSWitotuw Gairakn-ir 
«v£pGu>wrp GurTeD^ajffGojtnt ailetSL. «tpQ8& 

»Gu>«rp ®«T|Pio6wP Gprredorgaifllpcg ©aferLird) - 
G£iT(p«®49 G^rTaferfl^gu (tpiPiqib lot® 
fiflQLodrp <g6w0u>«rf fiirmuMP qabrusd) 

JOiabrsftiaiuA amJaaib urttGairi#. outupiui 
uirGinchp u^flsirD $& 0 tO€*F iqdbrt_rrd) 
usi 9 lG® 2 )iL Gcurr«iv£ IiuitOia. ” 
lgiii£l*ib luoacaa ^Aiouhbwc ukiI® an. 

44 (tpuuA dpuufl (tpuujk 
Gauu u>l$$68>L-i GanA 9 fitfch Ajrpu&n 
Cauu u>lg5«ni_« OeuraPp 
9uu culmOu^ GuOTuGuG^'pffQir n 
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$§11100 f& IA 00 SJ iUlllCU^ unLG 03 

44 smcui*mi arsuia oi6B>at9<$ u^ 0 » 

<ip#a (jpudrifita murGijs)® rafrgutfr&r 
i9tair GuiPujdr iSjpuiSsS 1 GtusirCpdua 
aa# tumiarg surOf) " 

0 §U> 001 & IA 00 IU ««if flCII 0 «»£ UlllG «W. 

44 IMTCDfT m-SSH-J^L. 6Wp|p j £€U(tpL_JST 
GOJ^Or 68>6U68 )JJIR£I GuhL|JM<$ LgWUOfW 
«>u(jjfi 9 Gujrru&ui uaGioesr* Ganafca-ejrar 
G«ayj«r i&fTtev^ GsiJ^rriiip p£<*jGu> *• 

0 §u> 00 iiti u> 00 sj u«tl® sil. 

44 anGcurr^ Gairt^Guj ftffjpujkG^afer ^objuSu 
Gu&iCumt roffiiisiTffli Geu^aj iLu-tWGiL 
u(TCU68>aj G^froarggaiiG^ uiiiptu. uGioaK.ii 
Q&neb ] \u 60>eu6B)iun>j2» emtgfw g ( >V£ 4 Gm> " 

l ilt* following quotations in support of the above art* from the Holy Bible. 
The seven branched candlesticks. Exod 25 : 31, 32. 

‘‘ u*MuaaaretH^\' JH*rdm*ttfi* v mat-ady+iaajt r*. QuamMri&Jv 

i}**>iuaujd Q+ujujuul- QauamQth. jf0m +mnKu> ttftnr *&u>. uWi<*«g}i£ upi+pytl ys+gju* Quam 
bgflgipJv Q^ujujuul^Q warn (fill 

4HP 9 hr«lr jy 0mr ud*tvmefiiv <*>.**> aHaadfim <y>m& W*asJr .#,** ^ 

udsjfdgatb &imjp Qfmsmr t *f*m to & udajfi&i dlu.Q*m Hr 

“And thou shalt make a candlestick of june gold ; of beaten work shall the candlestick be 
made; his shaft and his branches, Ids bowls, his knaps, and his Mowers, shall be of the same. 

And Six branches shall conic out of the sides of it; three Inanches of the candlestick ntu 
of the one side, and three brandies of the candlestick out of the other side." 

The seven churches, the seven stars and the seven Angels. Rev. I. 1a, 13. 14, 15. 16 ft 20. 

JlMuWtyji « m&L-Qm QuQasr uabd«j0Qu»$Qm*r. >00ticJWGu#j& 

Qua*w 0^a9ar«0«SM > i/i0, Jr*# « <5**> *8m*®**Hmr itjfitSQ* #**umQ fitHjfj utatugQa Quad 
ia§p«4 fii*aa& 4 Q*auuammma* 4 * *am$t-m. m~«o ux&Qii Qmm* 

. j£m*uQija*mftb a m/ if &mpmwju<fuam>*n* Q*ma*n*<±jpi&<§*f+i, ffegmuaj ***** +dfaHmti 

jy«0*K-<u uajiism ******/apt* *Ptu*f iSa*a*t*a*r Qaavimi QunriQsf#. si*\$ 
Qu0tb Qtmrarjf1 Qma J**nj<Iuae 9 ( 3 *f+ *t*+ ***: itj0Q*> irgg, ul*,d0§i*%a 

**pdQ*a*i*tlQ*ja*t‘ Jy«d •*& aigp & *^* t v0r*auih^iisib i j/ruuCi-#, **q*>u*j 

Qp*m **-*mu*u*uu iSamafs&r <m 41 uj%aru&up*SQiif£j. Hi- Hi- 

*4* m*0+9*f&» * makti~ *ty*C* % ip**t**# 4 * &o*a'4jjmfi*fil *;$ Quam sf*'**"*® 
s 0 *k «3>*>; -•# j**usJI* jjafU*?u ; Jt *akn^ ^ 

*+“***"• ’* 
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“ And I turned to see the voice that spoke with me- And being turned, I saw seven golden 
candlesticks; and in the midst of the seven golden candlesticks one like into the Son of Man, 
clothed with a garment down to the foot, and girt about the paps with a goldfcn-girdle. His head 
and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow ; and his eyes were as a flame of Are; 

And his feet like unto line brass, as if they burned in a furnace; and his voice as the 
sound of many waters. And lie had in his right hand seven stars : and out of his mouth went a 
sharp two edged sword ; and his countenance was as the sun shineth in his strength, etc., etc. 

Write the mystery of the seven stars which thou sawest in my right hand, and the seven 
golden candlesticks. The seven stars are the angels of the seven churches; and the seven 
candlesticks which thou sawest are the seven churches.” 

Similarly, in many places of the Bible we read about seven golden vessels, 
seven trumpets, seven kine, the seven last plagues, seven spirits, seven seventies, seven 
seals, seven eyes, seven horns, seven heads, seven times seven years etc. 

The number 12 is also frequently used. We see them in the 21st and the 22nd 
chapters of the Book of Revelation which admits of a philosophic interpretation. 

Rev. XXI. 11-22. 

*' jyfim L$tsir*ua u 9 <s<qi‘o Jjlmiifujirbp jftirjfiatrssmliiHjQuireo&iii uoifhsjQQ^oRiLfii if&gj 
*.\jftouQurev£^u> {00*00/, 

40P<$u Quififni ® ujffQpLDirtar utfl&th StfisQs {tparjp 10**mit-sQs Qpmgn mi**eosmr 
QppQs Qpcs tjgn vtrssosm, Qi*pQs (tpgbrjp 10*00*# .&su u«araftffakQ i0*cosg}(* $Q*0*r. 

*jr# 6 v«fir 04 r Qs 12 jgpbsmRgbptksw ; 41*0 i0*isaittir QiaJv jftwpQii pf 9 iu 000 
&uj umt&gtm® Qs00Pb000q0b>l-uj *0t*is^t* v(i*0uuu.i*.(ykpm. 

nsffpfim u«raflffMr® 4 wfiuw a i*p*$&(&0ir. 4mimm Qt*eo 

fu<r«rai0aM_<u umififmr® 4uQu0m0*Sir uvrafigmr® *0i*iis^t* 

srmgpL-QgBr QuQirii, ifsjrjmpifii Jffdm *jtrfJom1aruju>. 4^*0 ufftiqi* j fidQppp^ 
90 QuirpQsirtou LStij fig* 0*0*. 

4*09*01* *0tft*0*9(§*00i. *10** 4*^Qpt* imqpCa *1*1*0 *9(0*00/. 41m 4*0dQ*0*9 

gp*\> ** 009*0 400*000*. jffi utbn’rtpmfliii* mpnfi 4001099(^*04. 

jfmm jifit* i*0 tw *f**/gQu0jfi, 441 jrp&imt-uj j ftu i*g0*p *1*0 *9mui^Q\U0t p^ 
*0&u00i Afdf0 QfipwraSQiff/. 

*l0m i*0*> i99gd*0o*>0*> q*00/ ; ** 01 * Q0*R*0 u*Rm(^d^ §uuwm *j/tu 

Qunm&tAQtpfi. 

1 9*0 1*0*'*mfl0k Jim0u0sm*w ***o *90 $M/i0*Brn i *tift&30u> 4im*fid*uuiLt0(gp0m. 
QP00o0t* 4*000001* idfigdti, $ff*ML-0*ijp g}b0fi£*ot*, &**&10/ **jdff*t*0'b, trw«r«g i*0*0i*, 
Q*0injp Q*gQi*0*i* t 4$m0i ujpi*p0*i*, vijrm,4 rttlt-rmf/ u4«uui«t#, §mu0w 

i0i n*0ug0Mt*, u^0010 0*009fiiui*, U0Q&0010 *9 ft*, um*fi0*ktL.wi0 *s*0 jfrmucQm. 

utkr00Rffirn® 10+1SQ0I* umoRstar ti 14} 4**00099 q*000t ; pdGirg10*0*1* Qp0 

00*9(0*001. **tjk0m J0 QpsiRqw *1 uottergvAiv«l *j0u Qu0m&iS(yi00.** 
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Rev. XXI. xx-ax. 

° And her light was like unto a stone most precious, even like a jasper stone* clear as 

crystal; 

And had a wall great and high, and had twelve gates, and at the gates twelve angels 
and names written thereon, which are the names of the twelve tribes of the children of Israel; 

On the east three gates; on the north three gates; on the south three gates; and on the 
west three gates. 

And the wall of the city had twelve foundations* and in them the names of the twelve 
apostles of the Lamb. 

And he that talked with me had a golden reed to measure the city, and the gates thereof 
and the wall thereof. 

And the city lieth foursquare, and the length is as large as the breadth ; and he measured 
the city with the reed, twelve thousand furlongs. The length and the breadth and the height of 
0 it are equal. 

And he measured the wall thereof, an hundred and forty and four cubits, according to 
the measure of a man, that is, of the angel. 

And the building of the wall of it was of jasper; and the city was pure gold, like into 
clear glass. 

And the foundations of the wall of the city were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. The first foundation was jasper; the second, sapphire; the third, a chalcedony; the 
fourth, an emerald ; the fifth, sardonyx ; the sixth, Sardius ; the seventh chrysolyte; the eighth, 
beryl; the ninth, a topaz; the tenth, a chrysoprasus ; the eleventh, a jacinth; the twelfth, an 
amethyst. 

And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; every several gate was of one pearl and the 
street of the city was pure gold, as it were transparent glass.’’ 

Rev. XXII. a. 

<* mmgfifi Stir ^(gsm»gaS§gua uarufttm*® mtrm 

g}w^ 0 Ll#u) ; Jf J 7 fgm snfimtu* Qs*Qsqu> ; jfkfi iBQil+jfimr jftfewr 

etmmmmr 4ftgrs9iuttmi-9fi>fjb(5 v&mvmmmmm.'' 

M In the midst of the street of it, and on either side of the river, was there the tree of life, 
which bare twelve manner of fruits, and yielded her fruit every month : and the leaves of the tree 
were for the healing of the nations." 

1 he use of the number 12 is given here in 12 gates, 12 angels, 12 tribes, 
12 foundation stones, 12 apostles, is thousand furlongs, the twelve times twelve cubits, 
12 precious stones, 12 pearls, the tree of life yielding 12 manner of fruits and the 
12 months. 

Besides these, we read of the 12 loaves of shewbread, 12 disciples, 12 
patriarchs, 12 baskets, 12 hours for the day, the crown with 12 stars etc,, in many 
places of the Bible. 

Again the number of the redeemed is said to be 1,44,000 at the rate of 12 
thousand for each of the is tribes, as given in scripture- 

The following verse shows that the number 24 also was of common use. 


•I 
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Rev. IV. 4. 

($tfi 9&sr*mAs§flQ90m '; ®(5 u /# ; * r * r (5 &“*■>* 

e§k Quest wavjSuiiifSj# pwsm Qv+setflw Quire* Qpif. ($tf. £jS0 Qiisreermeefim Quw m.iLswtk 
0@iss etmQu.er. 

“ And round about the throne there were four and twenty seats : and upon the seats 
I saw four and twenty elders sitting, clothed in white raiment; and they had on their heads 
crowns of gold." 

The following verse shows that 24 sacrifices were offered at the rate of two 
for each of the 12 tribes. 

Ezra VIII. 35 

“ .QmpuuiL® JfekL-einsak gjtiutQtueSfir Gpeigp/sg* ehmunum pmeruoNsernm gjmjrQm/A 
j/TeirjfieaBiAjfitM utaroflae&r® entenetenu^ie Qpnmtt wp&V ^C.®imi^w4mtere(A^ c iflpujQpQp 41I 
®<i(£LLtf.#teirajib, uir&i ikie.it tram £ ^jssirtu ugh soft soar® QemmniL®* st—tistemLjut ueSnSiL® Jfeoei Qtuw 
«.vffa) ,*($*{$* <?tenrmspsmr ustituns* Qegnp/S^nem *’ 

41 Also the children of those that had been carried away, which were come out of the 
captivity, n lie red burin nfte rings unto the God of Israel, twelve bullocks for all Israel, ninety and 
sis 1 am i, seventy and seven lambs, twelve he goats for a sin offering ; all this was a burnt offering 
unto the Lord." 

Again it is said in the 23rd verse of the 52nd chapter of the Book of Jeremiah 
that ttft pomegranates were placed at the rate of 24 for each of the four corners in the 
brazen sea or reservoir borne by the 12 brass oxen. 

“ 'flic 96 pomegranates were against the four corners." 

The numbers and calculations found in the above quotations are those 
referring to the tatvas of the Sthoola, Sookshma and Karana Sareeras from very 
ancient times. In short, they all refer to one and the same subject. All the divisions 
of this Pindam are applicable to the Andam, and those found in the Andam apply to 
those in Astrology, Music and Medicine. 

So these numbers have been used in Physiology, Vedantam, Astrology, Music, 
Yoga Sastrani and other important Sciences. , 

We know that the human voice and the sounds of the Yal resemble each 
other. We noted how they are the same in measurements and calculations. We shall 
now do well to note the relation between the vibrations of a sound and the breath of 
man. 

4. How the vibrations of the sound of the Yal 
resemble human breath. 

We noted some points as regards the resemblance between the Stheola shape 
of die Yal and that of the human body. Next, we proceeded to establish the resem¬ 
blance between the tatvas of the Sookshma Sareera of man and those of the Sookshma 
Sareera of the Yal or different sounds. Similarly, we must no* compare the motion 
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of oxygen which is the cause or the karanam for the human body with the vibrations 
of sounds in the Yal which resemble the movement of oxygen. As it is slightly 
metaphysical we note here only a few points which could be understood by intelligent 
people. 

We know that change of sounds is caused by the movement of oxyzen. We 
all believe that this whole creation is the result of the words or Nathams which 
proceeded out of the sacred mouth of God or the first being. 

We have observed little children blowing soap bubbles by means of a stalk 
dipped in 6oap water or the milk of the wild ainanakku. When they blow gently 
through the stalk small and large globes are formed and disappear in the air. When 
they blow fast only small bubbles are formed, but big bubbles are formed when they 
blow with the proper force. As the bubbles last only for a minute we see little lt»ys 
Constantly repeating this process and enjoying it just as learned people obser ve (he 
innumerable stars and planets in the sky and (eel happy over it. We may see that the 
play of the Divine being exactly resembles this. Our ancestors have declared that His 
great delight was to produce numerous created beings with different shapes, different 
measurements and different character. The Holy Bible says that when God breathed 
His spirit into the nostrils of the first man made of earth, he obtained life. We also 
know that every living being blessed with His spirit naturally propagates its own 
species. But it is not easy to understand Natham and its minute vibrations. Though 
all mankind possess the same kind of sense organs—body, mouth, eye, nostrils and 
ears, and the same five senses of touch, taste, smell hearing and sight, yet men are 
different in colour, form and character. 

Do we not wonder at the Gramophone which faithfully records in a wax 
cylinder at the back the words spoken through its wide mouth and which faithfully 
reproduces the whole thing ? Do they not reproduce by means of the apparatus of 
wireless telegraphy placed on an elevated ground words spoken hundreds of miles 
away? The very minute vibrations of sounds passing through air have their counter¬ 
part in letters and vice versa . The letters representing those sounds arc not different 
like the different letters of different languages wc speak, but arc common to all sounds 
of nature. The shape of these letters is found in the structure of every animate being, 
and every member of the vegetable and mineral kingdoms. The action, character and 
sixe of every object is in proportion to this Prime letter. Wise men are striving night 
and, day to understand this Prime letter. Though we are unabte just now to give any 
definite conclusions regarding it, we shall do well just to note a few external points. 

A man breathes 21,600 times in a day of 60 Naligais night and day Similarly, 
our ancestors have said that the Sun comes round Mahameru 21,600 times in a day. 
The following quotations will throw light on the point. 

lfytferayaani Upanishad R 59. 

Qmjfatmjp 'wu>wmfH*uuQ9jo 

Ot+* Q+* 4 *9*. («<k* m+<sr+ Q+**0 $<3 9AM Cfogow iSgf 

x ^0 *5 twrfmtSitmt mty (£1,000) 
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jfdohvf jiRuj/ribd Qettdmpg&d (2 1 , 600 ) Q/espfip@mr *pfi migfipp. 

stfco pmrmmdQstrtar® gjii+mrq mmw*u**m Qpmjpub amggpfispmoL-uj pmmmdQagmgQ ®4hugp 
ool -uj aNafftf. Qppdhu) jfmmmd soar d6i-.futrQtempi* fitrjurfiiuib- £}pm Qufidpwm u*Ap 

gp*($ jgpuup S6otd0i-uuLL^.@d0pp. 

Comment :—He says that the progression of the external Atma is decided by 
that of the Antaratma. For in a day of 24 hours the Sun conies round the Mabameru 
from left to right (Prathakshana). In one day oxygen circulates through the body as 
21,000 or, to be more accurate, 2i,5oo breaths. The idea is that the number of breaths 
can be decided by the position of the Sun and vtce versa . On this principle man’s age 
is reckoned to be 100 years.” 

Varahoparifshad P. 401. 

jji/Sif QfispfiQso GunrppeS&Qeo QjwSsjjp p\pprp 

( 21 , 600 ) **itr*tb u-emrL-trQjDp. t 9 @fiduML-.eotb Qpapmp njmL-ujMs&mL-iu Qpsp 

fid uniuLjsgj6£rL-ir&&pm. ^eoutsib @mpnptrd Oguncetu nmgiymtL-nQpp. Gp^mv @mpi 
pgd uQiLftb sirifiujib @mpQdrpp. anrifuirstb @mpkpnd eruGuaptb *Qdsp§mL-r9pp. ^ir# 
uirstb @mpdpad 9dpfi@d9pGpi9d^. 

Comment :—In this body by the motion of air there result 21,600 breaths* If 
the Prithvi Mandalam declines folds are found in the human body. If watery portion 
declines grey hair results. If the Thejas (brightness) declines hunger and glossy 
appearance also declines. When the Vayu declines continual tremor is caused, but 
when Akasa declines death results. 

Silappadikaram, Arangetukathai P. 84. 

“ pfistn^sm trwm ; £>**<- tSdisUi Qfipdiu upptb y>eowpvgpp er(t^upjdgwdggrt^s^tb 
mmauLi^m (tpmjpt stm^ib (?urw ®«m_ l9«*Sw *(gQp%s*Q\umgpu* &>mp mwtpm^@u»gtu gQi&mtp 
*QfQptorQtL)ir$tu gjffaxrt-irgpub GuQ&dQGui/B j Qps&tgp/th ffiggiuttiapp fjjkp gtr^fimmuuwad 
QaredrQ §>@ u>trpfi*agtt9d jprjbfi@upmpip ***pjnr<b $@ amtpjfiGeo um*flgmrL-i@d) medjuLfpu 
ui 1® mgeodi@d Gptudjp €Tmgdgeot-ii@Qmpp t9 0 treat QmmdQsttirs. uurpfimftutaip 1 jj)geir 

t-eag attfieaeetMj aiLQd*i./0iLQ 9 ® *J2/De*p/tm." 

Comment :—The Dasa Nadis are Idakalai, Pingalai &c. The 72,000 Nadis of 
the Moolatharam, distribute themselves into the three main nadis, Idakalai, Pingalai 
and Shulumunai which are like the three partitions of a dried Peerkam fruit. Of 
these, with the exception of the Shulumunai in the centre, the breath of the two Nadis 
goes up by the two nostrils. On each side they stay for five Naligais and they be¬ 
come 125 breaths in a Mathira. From each of these breaths a 12 inch Va>u is 
generated, and of these 4 inches get wasted and 8 inches of Vayu or 8 digits alone 
are made use of by the body. This is the rule for the breathing of oxygen by the 
nostrils. A Mathira is one-eighth of Naligais. 

Here we have 24,000 breaths for 60 Naligais at the rate of 400 per each. 
But the common view is 21,600 breaths. There is reason to think that 21 fioo is the 
least number of breaths of a man in a day and 24,000 is the most. We think that 
those who intend practising yogam must begin with 31,600 only. 
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Veemesura Oollamudaian P. 19. 

“ e^mOdJcw dSmsffpirpifdT GodrcsPCup 
GwrafaGooMT* ifi<$u£a£iT 0 iTu 9 ir£ 

0irnffutfGff£iruj«Gmeferuj0 
g$pGu$ift£jp GjrpisfllujpT 
<kojnn>rrpu£j& Geupp^fiisurruo 
ifi^u^oGeu Gugiai&ePoj* 
d 50 #Go«rpsi ^pajmiSs^G^rr^ 

Iff<oGu>tpu££i GiAiresru^iT'u GmajCin/' 

(®-*0 gafi@mn+ mv Q*meMueo mt+jjpsQsfrwam® mjf&aeHpirwsth iStpsQibuif. 

4f4Nri_/Bf<u«|p«(g# *aw $fmS Qppeorsar QgmAsmr g)g*&*il*jjslff<iismr, $>@ •Pfifi/pjpucw-awi) 

Miftftmmvutrib «_«*■(?« mitria^Qp mmi*jfrgirjfirfl *<D «<ryJ?«*t(L.(ru>. £)«p^ #0 nniflmsdJtrui jfmru. nmu 

S SP *<3 9(3 <**>tr*Qi*wa pfles, £)ip 90 *mir*u 0 ^Gevir.* n it tvsgp«($ p0 fiarQwmir p/Sls. ®uutf #mn-. 
mthusgg3($-a.S0B&rrr-*mnr*&iu> tpQfienr Questpfia. §)*/* jy«wr/_ wnumertm *mtirrQu> Qpmkm^u> Ogsii 
s&u> ifimfiQpi^jr(t^i wpjpQpmrmfwu sQmrJsvmb gjuutf. ni—sQpQpeapjfis. gjiij§ jfmrL-miriusnffmr 
mmiffih pcir^v yQcoirsinnuMfjiS@*m.&?i&nr *mtr*untd) nu.d(fiih. *.*/<* «/rr-#yJ>-jyu)-<*> Qu(gss-u)sr-eutl 
miQ^Lib QQffpiru^sQu>tirp/Ss. g)mrfi fiQffMfstb-*u) Jo Qugss iDip -cxu £}-*,*?* *0^ 
Qtnmrpj}*. jftmiwuM^sii-^.eo.Qu^ss 4 eoiLejsi **'<*-^(^t-Qwarpfis. g)tMcmSifmiL p o-«u 
Qu04« e-swlff jp m8-?u-m)(£cipQi6mpjBa. $uQuk£j seSysjfieo streSmirsm*k jgpmL-pp< 3 Qpm 

Qsmp£j-m*a*> m/QOfiuarib. er-jp. 

Comment: —I shall give the method of calculating the true measurement for 
time, placing the sacred feet of God against my cheeks. The Rasi stars for the ruler 
of the world are the planets Saram and Iravi (Sun,). The exhaling breath during the 
day is 30 Naligais and the inhaling breath during the night forms 30 Naligais. This 
60 Naligais is one breath to the Andanayakan (God). This simple breath to the man 
is one day. In the same manner 21,600 breaths are one day to the Andanayakan. 
The calculation about the breath of the Andanayakan applies also to Gods f planets, 
Rishis and Munis also. One of the breaths of this Andanayaka will be equal to 21,600 
of those of the Bhulokanayaka (Man). If we multiply this 21600 by 80 we get 
17,28000 years or Kretayugam. Threthayugam is obtained by multiplying it by 60 i.e. 
12,96000 years. Dvaparayugam is 8,64,000 years obtained by multiplying it by 40. 
Kaliyugam is 4,32000 years obtained by multiplying it by 20. The present year/is 
3179 years before Salivahana in the Kaliyugam/* 

The time that the Sun takes to go rouud Maha Meru 21600 limes is reckoned 
as one day. In other words, a day in the life of man is reckoned as one revolution 
for the earth and one breath for the Sun, So the 21600 Rechaka Pooraka days be¬ 
come one Pariviruthi for man or 60 years. Two of this Pariviruthis form a Kala- 
chakaram. This is reckoned to be the full life of man. This is equal to two days for 
the Sun. In astrology the years for the direction of the Nine Grahams is said to be 
120 years. One breath or one revolution of the Sun is a day of 24 hours for man. 
Man breathes 21600 times a day. So 21600 human days are one day for the Sun. We 
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understand that according to the old rule, what applies for the Andam holds good for 
the Pindatn also, there is a connection between human breath and the revolution of 
the Sun. On the same principle, if we reckon a day to be 60 Naligais, a Naligai to be 
60 Tharparais, and a Tharparai to be 60 Vitharparais, a day is equal to 2,16,000 
Vitharparais. So man breathes 21,600 times at the rate of one breath for 10 Vithar¬ 
parais. Likewise a day has 24 hours, each hour has 60 minutes and each minute 60 
seconds or 86,400 seconds for the whole day. Here man breathes 21,600 times a day 
at the rate of one breath for 4 seconds or 15 breaths for a minute. 

Because there is a certain amount of resemblance between the Sthoola and 
the Sookshma Sarcera of man and shape of the Yal and the Swarams and Srutis of it 
we preseume that there must be some resemblance between human breath and the 
number of vibrations of a sound in the Yal. We know that if we want to twirl a 
small vessel lilled with water without spilling any of the water we must do the 
twirling very rapidly. So also if we twirl a rupee placing it in the open palm of the 
hand we must twirl it with a force more rapid than is necessary to bring it to the 
ground. On the same principle the revolutionary force of the Sun, that of the Earth 
or the Andam, which rotates by the force and gravitation of the Sun, this Pindam 
which exists by the rotatory force and gravity of the earth and that of the Yal which 
resembles it must be in a proportionately declining ratio. 

It takes 216000 Tharparais lor the earth to revolve round its own axis. This 
is one day. A man breathes 2160b times during the day. This is a tenth of 2,16,000 
Vitharparais for the day. If 21600 be the breathings of a man in a day, the number 
of vibrations ol the Yal must be 21600 or a tenth of it. In other words the Thara 
Sthai Shadjam, the highest of the three Sthayis—Mandaram. Madhya and Thara— 
should have 2160 vibrations per second. As pitch increases at the rate of 1, 2 and 4. 
for the three Sthayis so the number of vibrations of the 3 Shadjams should be as 
follows : 2160 for Thara Sa, 1080 lor Madhya Sa and 540 for the Mandara Sa. The 
finishing Sa of the Mandara Sthayi should be reckoned as Athara Sa. The finishing 
Sa of the Madhya Sthayi should be the Madhya Sa, and the finishing Sa of the Tara 
Sthayi the Thara Sa. 

We know that a man who earns 60 Rs. a month and spends 30 Rs. saves Rs. 30 
but N that the same man spending Rs 70 a month is a debtor to the extent of Rs 10. 
Similarly, our ancestors have declared that a man who has been blessed with 120 
years of life at the normal rate of 21,600 breaths ger day will shorten his life if he 
breathes more than 21,600 times a day, but will lengthen it in proportion to the 
number of breaths he saves in a day. They have also struck a note of warning and 
said. 14 If the Kalai is lessened life is shortened." Note also their words “forget not 
to turn the breath through the right nostril/ 1 They say this because they clearly 
understood that we spend twelve and save four inches of breath out of 16 inches 
breathed through Soorya Kalai while we waste four inches of breath by receiving 12 
inches and letting out 16 by the Chandra Kalai. The following quotations clearly ex¬ 
plain this 


Imt tts fllrattNN «t tts mead* tks Tal 
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RomariShl Sootram. too padal Si. 

M suiunror m#tutflApm (Uj^G^dra #fs#m to uxetet-ffA Bus 

lOlC flAgi^ds QfiiQBB itaajCailL- OpirlcOor #m^#uuffAds 
*_rr«r e*#ir«Pd> anGanfltao $ip.i#pflto iSifd#p«ih «cpntb But 
Siam Gtowaned) pu^i^drOar M^cbowt OMb$o><ip& Qaai^^t-nQaj ” 

Romariahi Sootram xoo padal ja. 

<urdi#uip LMhoPadn*. OKfeOcn Off# 
aware# #*Srp <#i_u>d>Gaxr mffridr ampieos 
0<uiriii#i9ip Gff 6 dri 9 .i_ ( jp unPiOpirar Own# 
a-ppun urif-piKtar u0& 
pmii# #<arp «(Kuig.pir«ir LW«ra#ffahr® 
onAonor ufi&fto Giodror anil# 

Quiidascopu Lwareftrcfeipib Sufifi ms 
sr^pfcpM# tuCu toUfa ##su unOir, 

Here the lines “ »-ppui im+jiQm u#«r<y@ii pwiiB imp ttKppwm ummfhmmti " 
explain the allusion' to the fact that when Kali who was so very conscious of her 
superiority in dancing challenged the whole world in that art Natesa, in order to teach 
her a lesson, danced with his left foot up and thus conquered her. Here he teaches 
mankind always to practise the excellent system of breathing in the Soorya Kalai (id 
breaths) without breathing in the Chandra Kalai which is the amsam of Sati. The 
following lines also indicate this idea:— 

smlifLU sirpui sd>o^ Gm^Ow 
luifj-i $ai#L_ #&n#ponu 
pir®o> JpaA^Gia axwiuii 
•rnls-Ou sirpu ox9#p up«S 
pSOpiru sitkgq.} pirani a,a>ff>pir®aff. 

They have indicated secrets like these in various places by many analogies 
and illustrations. They have also written extensively about the Yoga Shastra which 
treats about the control of breath and obtaining eternal life and the rules relating to 
its practice. Again, knowing that the deep sighing in times of trouble and sorrow and 
the short breathing during sleep, anger and actions of lust lead to an increase of the 
number of breaths and leaaening of the number of days they, like a bird caught in a 
flood eschewed such actions and concentrated their attention in the art of breathing. 
We know that as a result of their penance they lived longer than ordinary men. If 
the letter pm be taken as one Mathira, they recommended, that one should inhale a 
Mathiras of breath, suspend the respiration for 4 Mathiras and exhale t Mathira. 
They laid down rules for improving this kind of respiration, gradually and also had 
mathiras to be repeated during the process. They gave out easy suggestions for the 
practice of the same in accordance with the words, ” m - da mdji d B gdwdpwA as* 
ur#" We know how at commonly inhale and exale. But the process of tusj^ndiiig 
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breath is not commonly known. So we must first practise the process of inhaling 
according to the Mathira of the letter Om and exhaling proportionately and suspend 
the breath in the middle. The Mathiras should be increased gradually for every 
separate function. As a first step they appointed that the Gayatri with three divisions 
should be practised in the three processes of Rechakam, Fooragam and Kumbagam. 
Instead of understanding the secret of this, what shall we say of those people who 
catch hold of their nostrils and repeat the Mathiras with their mouths open? How 
will they obtain the benefit of it ? If the secret is first known many may successfully 
practise it. 

It is said that he who repeats 108 Gayatris per day is held in esteem by his 
dead ancestors and the goddesses. When we think over this we find if a man reduces 
his 21600 breaths per day 200 times, he should breathe 108 times a day. In other 
words he saves 200 days in 1 day or he makes one year of his life into 200 years. The 
following is what sage Patanjali says about it. 

" ifiirgPCaJD) (Surr^euuiD) C&6R0iurrgu> o9ifcpL.iT 

WW jgftffit G£F<$uafT40dr lAiriPGuajoj iAfTpL.tr 

QeuiDiijSff C«jr£j<£ 5 fTor gS^Gujidi GuiT^Gfio 
Gsup^)^ umujgj)g5 ajcreioiriu 

dUDUfifTOJ GppLJTGffiTfiBr gpev isnup. jypOaj 

G&nasmonyi otna Gcujpu un$$n iSfi <kvpL-n 
fftrirutr aGosorffiTuiTp Gftffirrr/0 e8fiu9p 
&n@Gff<$ fitjffa ffpir#ajfnu l 9 jtlalaGla ,v 

The great sages who practised this excellent Yogam, though they appear to 
have given up everything connected with this world, they never gave up the Yal and 
its sweet ganam. When their body got heated owing to their difficult practice of 
respiration they played on the Yal and returned to their normal condition by the help 
of its sweet music. We know that when we sing the seven Swarams in Aroganam 
and Avaroganam and say many Ravai Jati Varisais we have to do the three practices 
of Rechakam, Pooragam and Kumbagam in excess contrary to nature. We also know 
from experience that suspending the breath abnormally leads to the swelling and 
bursting of some parts of the body. Therefore when we say that in singingour breath 
must not exceed one tenth of the total number of normal breathings, and that for the 
sake of distinctness when we gradually increase the speed in singing the number of 
vibrations of the sounds we use should be one-tenth of the whole 21,600 breaths, we 
state a fact that is agreed. 

We are able to make ganam in .3 Sthayis only—two above the Athara Sa and 
one below, that is Mandara Sthayi., In these three Sthayis, ganam is made in 
14 Swarams only, 4 in the Mandara Sthayi, ; in the Madhya Sthayi and 3 in Thara 
Sthayi as for as Kaikilai. This is in accordance with the practice of the ancient Tamils 
who made their Ganam in the 14 Kovais. These are the very 14 Srufis mentioned by 
Bharata (V century A. D.) as having been practised in this earth* Only very few 
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rarely practise the 21 Swarams of the three Sthayis. Though sounds may be 
possible in the wires above the Thara Sthayi and below the Mandara Sthayi, yet the 
compass of the human voice being restricted to the three Sthayis only we may reckon 
the number of vibrations for sounds within that compass alone. For the sounds 
above and below we may double the number of vibrations and halve them respectively. 
Though our calculations are approximate here yet we made bold to say this knowing 
the truth of the old adage that what is true of the universe is true of the body and 
what is true of the body is true of the Yal. 

We have given before 540 vibrations for the Athara Sa, 1080 for the finishing 
Sa of the Madhya Sthayi and 2160 for the finishing Sa of the Thara Sthayi. In like 
manner, the length of the Yal from the Meru to the Mettu as well as the trunk of Lien 
measures 4 spans by each man's hand. Assuming that a span is 8 inches, we have 
reckoned the four spans as 32 inches or 48 digits and the length of the string of the 
Yal as 32 inches. The half of the 32 inches is 16. We have given measurements and 
calculations for the Swarams, Srutis and minuter Srutis up to Madhya Sa, taking 
Athara Sa to be at the 16th inch. From this it is clear that the Yal should be cons¬ 
tructed according to the measurements of the player’s hand and the Swarasthanams 
should be proportinately marked to suit his hand while any other measurement will 
be inconvenient. Swarasthanams of a Yal which is either over or under 4 spans of 
the player will not suit him as they may be too long or too short for his fingers. 
Swarasthanams will not also sound accurate if the measurement is less than 4 spans. 
Sweetness and accuracy of sound will result only if the measurement is correct. 

5. How the Tamils were advanced in all sciences. 

We may doubt whether the ancient Tamils were so efficient in Isai Tamil and 
other sciences. Many Tamilians knoW that sages like Ahastya, Thirumoolar, Chatta- 
muni and Matchamuni have spoken about very minute points in the four sciences of 
Medicine, Vatham, Yogam and Gnanain. '1 he most important of all these, namely 
Vatham and Yogam are called by the same name owing to their close resemblance. 
In the 500 Paripadals of Ahastya where he makes mention of the names of Brahma 
salts we may find the numbers 1. 2, 3. 5. 7. 10. 25 and 96 which also suit the Sthoola 
Tatvas. 

We find from many sources that similar precious numbers are mentioned in 
Astrology also# This reminds us of the big Siva temples, the images found in them 
and many buildings made of granite atone in the Tamil Country built on principles of 
the science of Architecture and Sculpture practised by the ancient Tamils. If we 
observe the dimensions of the temples and their surrounding courts we may see their 
resemblance to the measurements. of our Sthoola Sareeram. Just like a tailor who 
makes a coat with only the measurement of the neck given, our ancestors were 
capable of writing the picture of a man with only the circumference of the small 
finger as a clue. With the help of a lock of hair picked up from the flowing river and 
its length they were able to reproduce the original of the damsel. Measurements like 
these and sciences dealing with them seem to have been abundant in the Tamil 
language. 
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They seem to have had some conventional terms for the silent letter Om, and 
for each of the five letters Na, Ma, St, Va and Ya. For example, the letter Om has 
been known as Yakaram, Vyttham, Thaltham, Mathu-Kalanjam, Navalatham, Oopani- 
galtham and Pathilkaram; the letter Na has been otherwise called Brahmala*. 
Chathuram, Nicharalam, Tharalathakam, Vindulam, Vilachalasam and Kalavitham; 
the letter Si has been known by the several names of Rudrangam, Sivarangam, 
Naduvanaipati, Vilaichapasarikam, Thayadakam, Noanpuram, Nadapatham and 
Niruvi; similarly we see from their literature that different names had been given for 
similar letters, Tatvas, Astrological names, Green leaves, Metals, the 120 compounds 
of metals, the nine poisons, the 64 drugs of China, living beings which walk, fly or 
creep and grass and herbs and other species of the Vegetable Kingdom. 

When we closely observe the names given to the five elements—fire, air, 
earth, water and atmosphere, the names of the five sensory organs—body, mouth, eye, 
nostrils and ear and the names of the five senses of touch, taste, smell, hearing and 
sight, the brevity of the names, the beauty of the words and the sweetness o f their 
sound strike us prominently and indicate the excellence of the Tamil language. Many 
other more precious words, words relating to tatvas and other conventional terms 
have gradually disappeared and foreign words have usurped their places- We are 
aware that commentators of ancient Tamil works, later writers of fiction and translators 
introduced a number of foreign words and hybrid words, changing the names of Tamil 
works into foreign ones and mutilating them in many different ways 

Similarly there are people who claim many Tamil words as belonging to 
their own language. For example 1 Kattam * has become * Kadam *; 1 Thattam \ 
\Thadam *; 4 Vattam \ 4 Vadam * Kannam 4 Kanam * Atthai \ 1 Athai 1 Putthu Y 
1 Puthu 4 Thattha *, 1 Thatha ■; * Thakkai *, 4 Thahai Y 4 Mutthu 1 Muthu \ and so on. 
These are examples of hard consonants losing their reduplication. .There are 
examples of hard consonants mixed with vowels and other consonants becoming soft 
in other languages. We have noted on pages 336 & 337 how the hard consonants 
«, #, u, g, u and p becom soft when placed before find after the soft consonants^ 
m, 0, m, (s, ia and or. There are many Sanskrit writers of Dictionaries who without 
understanding the pronunciation of Tamil ipords converted them^ wholesale into 
Sanskrit words. 

The ancient Tamils had separate Dictionaries to explain the words in the 
separate sciences they had. Though lyal Tamil had a separate dictionary they had 
also separate ones for Medicine, Astrology, Music, Physiology and other sciences. 

Of these the dictionaries referring td the words used in lyal Tamil, Isai Tamil and 
Natak* Tamil and other sciences were destroyed by the sea. In spite of this whole¬ 
sale destruction, some words and Sootrams which remained in the memory of those 
Tamils saved from the general deluge came into use. Even those words were found 
to be difficult for use in course of time and forgotten and the result was the large im¬ 
portation of foreign words into the language. 

1—--*- - --r---—----i 
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We noted before how many of the rare ideas of Isai Tamil used in South 
Madura 12000 years ago and names of Ragas were changed into the foreign language 
so much so it is doubted now whether such ideas ever existed in the Tamil ^literature 
at all. In spite of the fact that the work of Saranga Dev in Sanskrit advocating 22 
Srutis in the octave and giving different names for Ragas, recognising 9 and 13 Srutis 
respectively for Sa-Ma and Sa-Pa on the principle of Vadi and Samvadi was written 
in complete ignorance of measurements of Swararas, the system of Alakus of Srutis 
and the 12000 ancient Tsais, confusing the true ideas of the Karnatic Music, yet the 
first Ragam Chempalai Pun or Shankaraparanam used by the ancient Tamila from 
time immemorial, Padumalai PaYai Pun or Karaharapiriya, Chevvali Pun or Thodi, 
Arooinpalai Pun or Kalyani, Kodipalai Pun or Harikambodi, Vilari Pun or Nata-Bhai- 
ravi, Thara Pun or Thodi without Panchamam and a few other Ragas—all these are 
preserved in use even at the present day. 

We are aware also that there is some kind of relation between some facts of 
astrology, and some ideas of the Sthoola, Sookshma and Xarana Tatvas of the human 
body with the calculations for the Swarams, small Swarams. Srutis and minuter 
Srutis of Karnatic Music. 

Though the traditional Musicians of South India have been unable to under¬ 
stand the works containing the minute amsams of Music, yet, many of the ancient 
puns have been preserved by them alone. In spite of this, the disappearance of 
principles of the science which enables-.one to compose new ragas and correct the 
errors in the old caused the confusion about the 22 Srutis advocated by foreign writers. 

Those who realised that more Srutis than the 12 half Swarams were used in 
the Ganam of the Tamils put down the number of Srutis as 22* They gave cal¬ 
culations to show they were derived by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles and by 
the principles of f and f We pointed out in the second part how these calculations 
could never agree with Karnatic Music: 

We also examined the calculations of Srutis according to thp eminent system 
of Sarnga Dev. He says clearly that Swarams should stand in their most natural 
order and should have their calculations according to Geometrical Progression. He 
has said that the three Sthayis—Mandara, Madhya and Thara—should stand in the 
proportion of 1:2: 4. 

But without understanding the secret of the Vattapalai system wnich divides 
the Sthayi into 12 Rasis and 24 Alakus and makes ganam in them with 2 Alakus less 
in Vilari and Kaikilai, nor the ganam of the Tamils nor the four kinds of Yal, he gives 
22 Srutis for the octave, says they change the graham and become Shadja, Madhvma 
and Gandhara gramams, declares that the Gandara gramam has gone up to the 
celestial regions and confuses the Neythal Yal Alaku system of 4, 3, 2, 4,4, 3, 3 with 
Shadja Gramam. If he had said there were 24 Srutis instead of 22, that the Inai 
Swaram Sa-Pa from any given Rasi has 7 Rasis or 14 Srutis, that Sa-Ma has five 
Rasis or 10 Srutis and that two Srutis should be lessened in Vilari and Kaikilai there 
could never have been any doubt about the number of Srutis in an octave. The 
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Lakshanams and arrangements for Ragas and the names given to them having 22 
Srutis as the basis quite contradict the Karnatic Ragas handed down by oral trans¬ 
mission and sung-at the present day. 

We were compelled to give our own opinion as regards Srutis and their 
calculations seeing the mischief caused by the measurement of | for Pa a^nd } for Sa 
carried to the-west 2500 years ago and the doubt and confusion caused by the writings 
of Bharata and Sarnga Dev and the other advocates of 22 Srutis who came after them. 
Our object is for the purpose of removing these doubts. We are aware that oxygen 
in the air in course of time cats up even an iron pillar though the old world saying is 
can the iron pillar be eaten up by white ants? ” Apiece of iron eaten up.byairis 
as brittle as a mud pot. So, for fear that the truth of the Karnatic Music practised by 
the ancient Tamils and the minuteness of Isai Tamil may altogether disappear we are 
constrained to make mention of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 24 Srutis of Vatta- 
palai and the minute Srutis made mention of in their ganam. 

Though our making mention of a thing that had been in use for 12000 years 
and over may appear novel, we had to refer to the ancient glory of Isai Tamil—one 
of the divisions of Muttamil—and assert our rights at a time when antiquity is dis¬ 
carded and things belonging to others are claimed as their own. Not to do so will be 
derogatory to the position of a Tamilian. 

Moreover, when we were making researches day and night for many years as 
regards the system of composing a Ragam from a given Moorchana we heard the dis¬ 
couraging remarks of many expert musicians who said, “ this man is music-mad ; let 
him not trouble himself on the subject any longer; one may measure the seven seas 
and fix their limits but it is impossible to fix rules for a ragam which is generated 
from the seven Swarams ; it is a waste of labour ; this is possible with God alone and 
not with man; l have wasted 20 years of labour on this impossible subject. r Such 
remarks were made by different persons. When Mr. Louis Dickinson of the Cambridge 
university and Mr. R. C. Travelian paid a visit to our place in the middle of January 
1913 for the purpose of gathering some ideas as regards Indian Music, after a number 
of enquiries they asked if we had any system of composing a Ragam from a given 
Aroganam and Avaroganam. We placed before them bur manuscript describing the 
principle of making a Ragam out of a Moorchana and writing a Geetam for the same 
giving the Jivaswaram, Grahaswaram, Vivadi Swaram, the system of singing it and the 
various combinations of Swarams. They were surprised and said •• We have travelled 
through the whole of India. When we made enquiries from Vidwans in many places if 
they had any definite system for composing ragas, they invariably answered that such 
a thing was possible in the case of only a favoured few who might be considered 
incarnations of the Deity and who did it from their own experience and that there was 
no such written system.” They further requested us to send them a copy of this book 
as soon as it was ready. 

It is necessary that the calculations for Srutis should be given prior to the 
system of composing Ragas. It is but just that the doubts as regards the Srutis that 
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exist in India and ether places must be first cleared before establishing the true 
system. So there arose the necessity of examining the theories of different writers 
and giving our opinions on the same. 

Thopgh our efforts in the direction of the system of composing Ragas extended 
for 15 years, they did not obtain fruition, till the year 1909 aud that also providentially. 
The definite system of making Ragas will soon be published as the Second and the 
Third books. We found out later on that that system was the one in use in ancient 
Isai Tamil. After we tried the truth of this system by practical demonstrations we 
had to declare to the world that a comparison of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai in use 
in ancient fsai Tamil, the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai and the ganam with 2 Alakus less, 
the Ragas of the ancient Tamils and those in use at the modern day with our own 
practical experience enabled us to say that the modern Srutis were the very Srutis of 
Isai Tamil that were practised by the Tamils in South Madura and those of the Three 
Sangams and that the calculation for their minute Srutis were exactly the same as for 
the minute Srutis we used now. 

II. The calculations for the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis 
and the Puns in which they are used. 

1. General remarks on the Seven Swarams of the 
twelve Rasis. 

We know that Tamil was the spoken language in South Madura, spoken of 
by all for its excellence as * Thiruvidam’. in the Seven islands belonging to it and in 
the 49 provinces of these seven islands (at the rate of / for each), and that the three 
angams of Tamil— lyal, isai and Natakanv—and other sciences were practised by the 
ancients. We noted in Fart 1 that these 49 provinces formed Lemuria, that it was now 
submerged in the Indian Ocean, that the ancient inhabitants of Lemuria were now 
scattered in different countries and that many of the Tamil words spoken by the 
Tamils of the country known as Lemuria were now found mixed in other languages- 

There is reason for us to surmise that to the exclusion of the many rare ideas 
of Isai Tamil which were the result of the patient labours of the ancient Tamils, some 
of the most common of the amsams such as the twelve Swarams of Ayapalai spread in 
other parts of the world when the Tamil country was destroyed by sea. 

When we understand that Western Musicians have heard even the apes 
which escaped from Lemuria and reached the near shores singing the 12 Swarams (the 
chromatic scale) in order, our remark that the remnants of those saved from Lemuria 
made their ganam in the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai is not very surprising. 

The following extracts show that monkeys reproduce the 12 Swarams of 
Ayapalai and that other living beings are also fond of Music. 

Art of teaching as applied to Music : Page 97 , 93. 

“Insects and some few spiders arc the lowest animals which voluntarily produce any 
sound, and this is generally effected by the aid of beautifully constructed stridulating organs. 
The sounds thus produced consist, I believe, in all cases, of the same note repeated rhythmically. 
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The auditory hairs with which Crustaceans are provided have been seen to vibrate in 
response to musical sounds; as also have the antennse of gnats. As we ascend the scale of 
mammalian development, so is the capacity for appreciating differences in musical sounds 
increased, until we reach the Hylobates agilis, an ape having many characteristics in common 
with man. According to Mr. Waterhouse ( 4I general introduction to natural History of Mammalian 
Animals," by W. C L Martin), this gibbon possesing an extremely loud but musical voice, 
appeared to him to ascend and descend the musical scale in exact half-tones, ahd he was sure that 
the highest note was the exact octave to the lowest; and he continues: 41 1 do not doubt that a 
good violinist would be able to give a correct idea of the gibbon's composition, excepting as 
regards its loudness.' Professor Owen who was a musician, confirms this view and says that this 
gibbon alone of brute mammals, may be said to sing." 

Were it not beyond the scope of this work, it would be easy, and in some respects profit¬ 
able, to trjtce the evolutionary process by which the gibbon, in arriving at his chromatic scale, 
proves the general truth of the assumption that in proportion to the complexity and age histori¬ 
cally of the organism is the discrimination of degrees of pitch in musical sound developed- We 
have however, referred to the fac.t (sec. 74) that in the more advanced mammals the several 
stages of mental progress are all passed through (though more rapidly in the life of the individual 
itself than in the lower forms), and it is this fact that enables even young children not only to 
imitate accurately sounds heard but to label mentally their relations one to another." 

From this extract we understand the apes of Lemuria as well as men were 
singing easily the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai or those used in the modern 72 Melakartas. 
The following stanza from the Aychiarkuravai of Silappadikaram shows that the 
daughters of herdsmen sang Grahaswaram on the Sa-Pa principle antiphonally, which 
is a proof for the efficient state of mnsic at that time. 

11 £0car tod^ioiro rfsttan go 
sugCBT(tpoopduj mfoih fiJsAurr—ojvcsPcuff 
oSorf lAfLuuiT OTAjaariLiSinr 
iSdroopoouju ufulQL-CBtj Lurch.” 

The music of those days appears to have been very eminent judged from the 
systems of Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. • In addition to these palais 
they have given the number of Srutis, their concordance and the Swarams that are 
discordant with one another. They have demonstrated from their practical experience 
that if the discordant Swarams are retained the Ragams become lifeless and useless. 
They were able to control even elephants by singing Puns in strict accordance to 
rules. They were able to make cobras come out of their holes and dance with their 
h^ods extended and let them off. They were able to melt e*en the hardest of hearts 
with their music. They praised Goddesses with tlieir, music and obtained what they 
desired. Just to show that they should, avoid in their, music t'.\ Vivndi Swarams if 
they wanted to obtain what they desired they have laid down the rules mjUk disrg 
Qmp U00&m * and 44 ovjrai jpii Q+m* Qup 

Mjuj m 1 iwgA.” 


Gtasrel rtaarim sa the him Svtrrn •! the twelve Rule. 


Those who have not realised the excellence of these rules have got into the 
habit of adding Vivadi Swarams in their ganara thus spoiling the beauty of ancient 
ragas. To those who use such mixed Swarams these rules may appear hard. To 
those who strictly adhere to the Margham these infringements are Desikam. But to 
those who habitually infringe tne rules and practise Desikam. these become Desikam 
of Desikam. The ganam of the ancient Tamils is Margam. We have clearly said in 
Part III how this is the best system containing rules for composing innumerable 
Ragas and for correcting the errors that had crept into the old ragas. 

We have dealt before about the different kinds of Yal used by the ancient 
Tamils, the 12000 lsais sung by them, the 12 Palais that are obtained by the change of 
Grahaswaram, the seven Primary Palais and the fact that these are the modern ragas. 
We have also given tables dealing with the Ragas for the 7 Swarams, the 12 half 
swarams and the 24 Srutis. 

We have also noted how these calculations are also found in the sciences of 
astrology, medicine and physiology. It now behoves 11s to give the mathematical cal¬ 
culations for the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai, the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai and the minuter 
Srutis occurring in the various Puns. 

We have proved before that the Swarasthanams obtained by assuming Sa-Pa 
to be f of a wire and Sa-Ma } and multiplying them ad. lib. necessitate an addition 
here and a subtraction there and therefore they are false. Now it becomes our duty 
to give the right calculations for the right Swarasthanams. 

So we shall do well first to speak about the seven Swarams of Isai Tamil, 
next about the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai, next about 
more minute Srutis and lastly to point out where such Srutis are used fn modern 
Ragas with foreign names. 

We have spoken about two points which should be primarily considered in 
determining Srutis, (see P. 431 Part II). These two points should be first con¬ 
sidered here also. They are 

(1) The system of Sarnga Dev for determining Swarams and Srutis, and 

(2) 'The system of f for Sa-Pa f for Sa-Ma adopted by Western Musicians 
as well as a few Indian Musicians. 

We may perhaps think that the calculations given by writers on Srutis are 
correct according to these two systems. 

We see that Sarnga Dev has adopted the principle of Geometrical Progression 
both in determining the Srutis and in the relation of the three Sthayis and bases his 
system of changing the graham also on the same principle. 

But he gives the number of Srutis to be 22 in aSthayi and gives names of 
Ragas and Ragalakshanam accordingly without saying that the Tamils made ganam in 
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the 22 Alakus lessening 2 Alakus in Vilari and Kaikilai. From the calculations we 
see that when we divide the octave into 22 even Ma and Pa do not obtain the proper 
measurements. 

Other writers without adopting the excellent system enunciated by Sarnga 
Dev and at the same time being unwilling to give up the number 22, determine the 22 
Srutis by multiplying the Pa and Ma or i; and f of the Veena. Not two of them agree 
in their calculations. 

This necessitated the enquiry whether a system which all could adopt really 
does exist and the demonstration of it. 

If we could only fix our attention on some of the stanzas found in Isai Tamil 
in ■ rdey to understand the music of South India we shall find there clearly stated that 
the Swarams in Kagas should stand in the relation of lnai, Kilai or Natpu, that 
Swarams should be arranged on the principle of Kural—Ili and that the number of 
Srutis according to Vattapalai is 24. The Alakus of Vattapalai proceeding upwards 
as i, 2, 3, 4 &c satisfy the principle laid down by Sarnga Dev that the Srutis of a 
sthayi should rise gradually without admitting any possible sound between and end 
with the octave. 

The rule of the ancient Tamils says that the sound which appears at the 
throat first begins with the breath at the genital organ by the legs in the proportion 
of 1 which afterwards becomes doubled and in this proportion of 1: 2 all the Puns are 
derived. It is this very rule that Sarnga Dev upholds when he says that the Mandira, 
Madhya and Tara Sthayis should be in the proportion of i: 2: 4. The words 
“ 5>«rO ( /p4nr> jirsQ giaskQt-eoru us** master u lS/pu iSds ” clearly establish the 

above proportion between the Sthayis. 

The Srutis should also be determined according to the uniform principle 
adopted by westerners as well as Indian Musicians that Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma occur in 
the { of the whole length of wire and } of the whole length respectively and that the 
Swarams of a Sthayi should be decided on this system. If we note carefully the 
ancient Tamil works and those of Bharata and Sarnga Dev. we shall find that the 
measurements $ and } are not mentioned in any of these works. But it is clearly 
mentioned in the ancient works on Isai Tamil and in Sangeeta Katnakar that the 
Swarams should be of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series. The following stanzas from 
Silappadikaram distinctly indicaie the fact that the ancient Tamils made their ganarn 
in the Yal clearly understanding the concordance between Swarams on the principle 
of Sa-Pa owing to their high efficiency in music, and deriving other Swarams accord¬ 
ing to the same rule :— 

14 epftaj gveo g*iP 6 tcbt tsnhiSdr 
9UU* Q&tLgiL t-crirn dJor®*" 

44 ojcribrauru ulLl_«di— turqpOu>A> oncu^niftig ” 

44 giwaxToj {gtoftamu* (UtlL-aren/ 


and 
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We noticed in the third para how the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai were derived 
from Vattapalai as seventh Rasi from the given rasi rightwards on the*principle of 
Inai or Sa-Pa, and how the same series are derived as fifths leftwards on the principle 
of Kilai. We find, therefore, that the method of arriving at Swarams by the ancient 
Tamils is far superior to the principle of } and jf. Such is the music of the ancient 
Tamils satisfying the above two principles. 

Therefore we propose to enquire into the question of (1) Swarams, (2) Swa¬ 
rams of Ayapalai, (3) Srutis of Vattapalai and (4) minuter Srutis by their calculations 
and examine later on whether such Srutis occur in the Ragas of the modern day. 

2. The Seven Swarams of a Sthayi. 

It is said that the Seven Swarams of Isai Tamil sprang from the seven islands 
known in ancient times as the Tamil Country. 1 hey are Noval (Jambo). Irali (Itthi), 
Kuchai (Darpa), Krounja (Andil), Putkara (Klephant), Thcngu (Cocoanut)and Kamugu 
(Areca nut). These seven 1 sands seem to have been discovered by the seven sages. 
So wc say that the seven Swarams originated in the 'lamil Coutnry made up of the 
seven isles. Sarnga Dev also derives them from seven isles. They are, Jambu, Saga, 
Kuchai, Krounja, Salmali. Swatha, and Pushkara isles. Just as the Puns of the l amil 
country are known as, Thakka Vibbasha Devara Varthani, Malava Kaisika Devara 
Varthani, Pinna Shndja Vibasha Devara Varthani, Dakslianakutcheri, Thiravidi, 
Thiraviria Kutcheri, Thiravidi Bhasha Soma ragam. Dakshinathya Bhasha, Suddha 
Panchamam, Dakshana Bhashangam. he says that the seven Swarams originated from 
the Seven Isles of the Tamil Country. India in which we live is one of the Seven 
Isles. It is called Noval isle. We know that a great part of South India or South 
Madura was destroyed by sea, that the Tamil Country extended far north as far as 
the Himalayas and that Kumarikodc the Southern limit of the South Tamil province 
as well as the River Patruli dug by Vadimbalamba Nindra Pandya were also 
destroyed 

We see that these islands obtained their names from the product that was 
abundant in them. For instance, the island filled with Jambo trees was called Noval; 
Irali isle, on account of its Itthi trees ; Kuchai on account of its long grass ; Krounja on 
account of its Andil (a kind of water bird); Pushkara was called after the numerous 
herd of elephants found there ; Thengu on account of its many Cocoanut trees and 
Kamugu on account of its groves of Areca-nut palm. We may note that these seven 
products are very common even to day on the shores of the countries bordering the 
Indian Ocean. They are also found in large quantities all through India. 

So it is clear that the province of South Madura to the South of India was 
very extensive, that it was a prominent country ruled by eminent Pandya Rajas and 
that Tamil was the language spoken in all these Seven Isles. 

We find that the most prominent rulers of these islands became Raja Rishis 
on account of their penance, Sages and Manus. On pages 16 & 17 of this book it is 
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stated how it is mentioned in Bhagavatam that Satyavarada, the King of South 
Madura (the Dravida Country) became Vyvasutta Manu. There is reason to believe 
that the Seven Swarams were discovered by them from time to time and completed, 

Just as it is mentioned in the Holy Bible that through the sage Noah who 
was saved from the Deluge, mankind increased in numbers, it is commonly stated that 
the people of India had their origin from Satyavarada, the King of the Tamil Country 
who went north after being saved from the deluge, that according to his calculation 23 
Chathuryugas have already passed, that Kaliyugam occurred in the present 24th 
Chathur Yugam and that 5015 years of that Yugam have already passed. Though we 
cannot definitely subscribe to this statement we may safely say that the Pandya 
Sovereign who ruled over Lemuria or the South Tamil Country or South Madura and 
his descendants were the renowned ancient inhabitants of India 

Ji*st as seven Swarams are apportioned to seven isles, seven Srutis for each 
of the Srutis are given for each of the seven Nadams which are the sub-divisions of 
the seven islands. The details for these will be given in Book II. The word 4 ^* 
possesses a letter which is peculiarly the heritage of the Tamil language. Similarly, 
things represented by the number seven belong preeminently to the Tamil Country 
and they were primarily found or used there alone. 

In all the sciences of the Tamils, we see that this number has been largely 
used. The expressions 7 Isais, 7 strings of the Yal, 7 grahams, 7 days of the week, 
7 puns, 7 vangiams, 7 kinds of appearances, 7 isles, 7 provinces, 7 Thalams, 7 Thathus 
the 7 steeds of the Sun, 7 seas, 7 worlds, 7 seasons, 7 Palais, 7 continents, 7 damsels, 
7 Mulavus, 7 sages, 7 clouds, 7 rulers etc. show that these were commonly used in 
connection with sciences such as Music, Astrology, Grammar, Vedantam etc. 

Of these the expressions 7 Swarams, 7 Thalams, 7 palais, 7 Mulavus, 
7 Vangiams, 7 Puns and 7 strings of the Yal are solely used in Music and form the 
calculations of the science. We have noted before that the Tamil country was made 
up of seven large islands. The mathematical calculations also are seven and its 
multiples. There are many other calculations occurring in the same figure. We 
should now see in what measurements the Swarams with number 7 occur. 

Just as the celestial expanse was divided into 12 Rasis and the sancharams of 
the 7 grahams in it were mentioned, the ancient Tamils divided the Octave also into 
12 Swarams and mentioned the sancharam of 7 Swarams in it. We must then under¬ 
stand that there are 12 Swarasthanams in the Sthayi and that 7 of them form different 
Ragas with their separate calculations. Similarly, there are 12 vowels in Tamil and 
7 of them are long; there are 12 months in the year and 7 days for the week; there 
are 12 Mettus for the yal and 7 Swarams ; there are 12 Atharas (6 above and 6 below) 
in living beings and 7 appearances, and there are 12 Suns with their 7 horses. 

Of the x2 Swarams of the Sthayi* the two Swarams Sa and Pa are primary 
Swarams, like Sati and Sivam ; so these are always stationary and permanent in all 
Ragas. These two stand by themselves in the Rasis, Itapam and Thanusu. The 
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other s Swarams, Thuttham, Kaikilai, Oolai, Vilari and Tharam or Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha 
and Ni appear each in 2 Rasis and get two places. In other words, the Swarams are 
arranged in the 12 Rasis as follows Sa i, Ri 2, Ga 2, Ma 2, Pa i, Dha 2 and Ni 2. 
The ancient Tamils have used these 7 Swarams in the Sthanams 1, 2, 2, 1, 2, 2, 2. 
We may see on pages 640 & 641 that when these 7 Swarams change their graham 
according to this calculation we get the mother Ragas or the 7 primary puns and 
when change of graham is made in the 12 Swarams we get the 12 palais. 

Of these, they say 7 palais are primary and 5 secondary. The Chempalai 
Pun among the 7 primary palais is now known by the foreign name of Shankarapara- 
nam, Padumalai Palai Pun as Karaharapiriya, Chevvali Pun as Hanumathodi, Aroom- 
palai Pun as Meehakalyani, Kodipalai Pun as Harikambodi, Vilaripun as Natabhairavi 
and Merchempalai Pun as Suddha Thodi. We may note that in the accompanying 
table these Ragas appear in the order 1, 2, 2, 1, 2, 2 , 2. 

In the next Table, in the first row, seven numbers are given for the seven 
Swarams Of these leaving aside the number for the first Swaram or Sa, if we 
commence the second series from number 2 of Ri and the third series from number 2 
of Ga and proceed leftwards, the number for the seven series will be arrived at. If we 
note the 7th row, we get Ma with 4 Alakus in place of Pa in the 5th. Because Pa is a 
fixed Swaram, and Ma with 2 Alakus and Ma with 4 Alakus cannot occur in the 
same ragam and if it does it would contradict established rules, the Pa occurring 
in the place of the Ma with 4 Alakus has been given up altogether and the 
Ragam named Suddha Thodi. This is why it seems to have been called Thara- 
pun-thiram. We call it Suddha Thodi. There is reason to believe that the seventh 
row was abolished, the mother Ragas taken to be only 0 and the 7th has been called 
Merchampalai Pun. However this is a stumbling block and leads to the formation of 
many Desika Ragas. The calculations of these Alakus may be clearly seen in the 
Table of the seven Primary Palais given below. 



The Table showing the position of the Seven Primary Puns derived from 
Sempalai in the 12 Rasis, with their respective intervals 
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The Table showing the intervals of the Swarams belonging to the 
Six mother Ragas which result from the change of Graham of 
Chempalai Pun or Shankaraparanam. 
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However, from the Chakaram given below we may see that the ta Swarama 
of Ayapalai are obtained as Inai Swarams or the Sa-Pa series (Kural Hi) proceeding 
rightwards by sevens commencing from kural in Itapam, the secondLRasi. Here, 
a Alakus are taken for each of the Rasis. We had to do this for comparing the 
calculations of modern Swarams. But we must understand that Kural and lit occur 
in single Rasis and the other five Swarams in two Rasis each. 
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The ia Swarams in Vattapalai obtained by the Sa-Pa 


Hi in Kural. 

principle proceeding rightwards. 
. Sa2 Pa2 1 Thutham in Oolai 

... Ma 4 Ria 

Thutham in Ili... . 

.PA2 R14 

Vilari in Thutham ... . 

. Ria Da2 

Vilari in Thutham 

... ... R14 Da4 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

... Da2 Ga2 

Kaikilai in Vilari .. 

.DA4 Ga4 

Tharam in Kaikilai 

.. ... GA2 N12 

Tharam in Kaikilai 

. Ga4 N14 

Oolai in Tharam 

... Nia Ma2 

Oolai in Tharam 

.N14 Ma4 

Kural iu Oolai ... . 

.Ma2 SA2 

The ia Swarams in Vattapalai obtained by the 

Sa-Ma 

Kural in Oolai ... 

principle proceeding leftwards. 

. Ma2 Sa2 1 Oolai in Tharam. 

... N14 Mm 

Hi in Kural . 

. Sa2 PA2 

Thutham in Oolai. 

. ... Ma 4 Ria 

Thutham in Hi ... 

. PA2 R14 

Vilari in Thutham 

Rl2 DA2 

Vilari in Thutham ... 

.R14 13 A 4 

Kaikilai in Vilari . 

. ... 1 )A 2 Ga2 

Kaikilai in Vilari 

. Da 4 Ga 4 

Tharam in Kaikilai ... 

Ga 2 Nl2 

Tharam in Kaikilai 

.Ga4 N14 

Oolai in Tharam . 

. ... Nl2 Ma2 


These are the seven out of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai used by the Tamils in 
the ancient Tamil country. The ganam that is contrary to the rules laid down by 
ancient Tamils can never be a Margam. When irregular Swarams like the creation of 
Visvamitra are introduced even though it may sound sweet it will only be considered 
Desikam and the music of the ignorant. The mathematical calculation for the 
Chempalai Pun is margam. When puns are sung according to rules, then alone we 
shall obtain their desired effect. 

If in the Ragam Punnagavarali if the Kumba Vilari or Vilari with 4 Alakus 
be used in place of the Magara Vilari, the cobras lose their entranced state, are roused 
to anger and they will sting- This is within our experience. 

When a man, in an entranced stato, dances to the kagam Anandabairavi, if 
the Vilari in Kumbam instead of that in Magaram be used, he loses the particular state 
and comes back to his normal condition. 

The Various names given by others for IsaUTamil. 

Others who heard the ganam of the Tamils in which each Ragam had its own 
peculiar charm and which had strict rules for its Isai-Tamil gave different names to the 
music of fhe Tamils. Those living in the North of India called it by the name of South 
Indian Music. Sanskrit writers who called South India or Thiruvidam by the names 
of Thiravidam and later on ‘ Thiravidam * called the Tamil music by the name of 
Thiravida Sangcetam and said that it was eminently satisfactory. The merchants from 
the west who occupied the Karaatic kingdom which extended from Tanjore to Nellore 
on the East-Coast and their descendants called it by the name of Karaatic music. 
Others speaking broadly call it Indian Music. The ancient Tamils of South Madura 
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called it Isai-Tamil. So we clearly see that the Isai-Tamil which has such excellent 
rules has been called 4 the ganam of South India’, 1 Thiravida music' and “ Kamatic 
music'. 

Again, there are some who say that music was first in the Sanskrit language 
as the sound of some of the letters Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, and Ni, resembles that of 
Sanskrit letters. But here the sounds of Sa, Ga, Pa and Dha are open to dispute. 
We have pointed out before that the letter * when sounded with a soft consonant 
resembles the third Sa of Sanskrit, but when it comes after an cttu it sounds like 
the second Sa. Again, when hard consonants occur as first letters of words with 
vowel consonants they become soft in character. The # that occurs in words like 
*jrsQsirtirm/D, W?, siflms, siffuirfi, #0®, *ev*euuLj, emlQuy, Qmmmuir has only the first 
sound of the Sa series. The first * of the series *, iP, a, u>, seems to have been used 
accordin&to the usage in Tamil words. This seems to have been used as by the 
ancients. 

Again, it is common in Tamil that the hard consonants which are sounded 
either before c>r after the soft w, become themselves soft. The same is true of * and a 
with p. These sounds are common in the Tamil language and nothing peculiar. 

The following tables will show the isles where the seven Swarams originated, 
the place of origin, the names of the discoverers, Athidevatas, the names of those who 
/ use them, flowers, vahanam, jewels, arms etc mentioned in works in Tamil, Sanskrit 
and Telugu. 

It we note the Table given below we shall see that in the Isai-Tamil of the 
Tamils the cast, the soil, the colour, 'the day, the Rasi and the graham which are 
mentioned in connection with the rules of prosody should be satisfied in the case of the 
four kinds of Pahs. Again, when the poet sings about the chief man or the chief woman, 
he takes care to see whether the commencing word satisfies the ten kinds of QurQjjtb 
(harmony) such as harmony in mangalam, conventional usage words, letters, thanam,. 
gender, caste or colour, food, day, jati and ganam- 
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Here, we see that we can infer many things from the pah, the colour, the soil 
the star, the rasi and the graham from the special pah sung for the headman. Some 
points are mentioned for the seven Swarams on this principle. 

It appears from the above table that the ancient experts in Isai-Tamil first 
made out by calculation the Jiva Swaram of a particular Ragam and then determined 
the athidevatas, the food, the clothing, the vahanam, the precious stones, the arms, and 
the trees etc* of that Jivaswaram. Along with these the table gives the place of origin 
of the seven Swarams, the particular sounds and the isles from which they generate. 
Many of these have fallen into disuse and have disappeared. Works relating to them 
are not now in existence. We shall know more about them when such books can be 
obtained. 

3. The Calculation of the za Swararos that occur in Ayapalai 
which is found in works on Isai-Tamil. 

We have hitherto noted clearly the seven Swarams which were in use in Isai- 
Tamil, and the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai which are derived in the 12 Rasis by arranging 
them in the concordant string, branch string, inimical string, friendly string and the 
second string. We have also noted how the 12 Swarams of the octave are obtained by 
the Sa-Pa system (concordant series) in the Vattapalai Chakaram proceeding by the 
right, and how the same are obtained (branch series) by the Sa-Ma system proceeding 
by the left. 

We have also stated before, (in pages 740-741) the intervals of the 
six mother Ragas and their modern names'and we have given the 12 Swarams 
obtained by proceeding on the right by*tbe order of Rural, Hi &c., and their respec¬ 
tive Alakus. In the same manner, the 12 Swarams obtained while proceeding on the 
left by the order of Oolai, Rural &c., and their respective Alakus are also given 
in page 743* 

1 think that all men’with knowledge of music will accept that these are the 
12 Swarams that are in use in Karnatic music at the present day. These 12 Swarams 
are not an innovation but what have been in use under the Ayapalai and Vattapalai 
systems among the Tamilians for many thousand years, even before the age of the first 
Sangam. 


There is reason to think that the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai used in ancient 
times in the South Tamil country were carried to many places and adopted with slight 
modifications. This we have to emphasise in spite of the fact, that when Lemuria was 
submerged, the remnants of the Tamilians went and settled in the lands opposite to 
them, and that though they appeared to be different races with different colours and 
languages owing to peculiarities of the climate and the natural surroundings of their 
new homes, yet from the Tamil words found mixed in their new languages and the 12 
Swarams which they had been using in music, it is established without doubt that 
they came from a common stock. 
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It appears that the knowledge of the 12 Swarams which was kept up for many 
thousand years mainly by the strength of a well-developed ear for music, must have 
varied here and there slightly. Then came the new measurement of Pythagoras 2500 
years ago, when he fixed | of a string for Sa-Pa and j of it for Sa-Ma. Though these 
Swarams may be approximately correct when taken by themselves, yet when fixed as 
the standard, and multiplied many times over, their result does not tally with the 
measurements of many well-known resultant Swarams. 

To add to this, the theory of Sarnga Dev, advocating 22 Srutis in the octave, 
gave room to many doubts. As it is very necessary to clear these doubts, we have 
treated about them in Part II. 

It is necessary to understand the calculations of the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai 
before entering into the Swarams and minuter Srutis of Indian Music. 

We have noted already that the measurement of the Sthayis given in ancient 
Isai-Tamil—if Athara Sa be 1, Madhya Sa should be 2 and the end Sa of the Tara 
Sthayi should be 4—concurs with Sarnga Dev’s measurement for the Sthayis. We 
must examine how the Sthayis proceed upwards in the ratio of 1, 2 and 4 producing a 
gradually ascending series of 12 Swarams without admitting any other possible sound 
in the middle- 

When we take Kural to be the end Swaram or standard Swaram in the three 
Sthayis, low, middling and high, the seven Swarams which follow, namely, Thuttham, 
Kaikilai, Oolai, Ili, Vilari, Tharam and Kural, become 12 Swarams in the 12 Rasis. 
We have noted this already. Here the commencing Swaram should be calculated from 
Itapam and the last Swaram should be Kural. When we follow this calculation, if the 
Sa below the Mandara Sthayi be i, the finishing Sa of the same will be 1, if the ending 
Sa of Mandhara Sthayi be 1, the ending Sa of the Madhya Sthayi will be 2. If the 
ending Sa of Madhya Sthayi be 2, the ending Sa of the Tara Sthayi will be 4. 

In all the three Sthayis the progression of the series of Swarams should be 
uniform. For, commencing from Athara SAori, the 12 Swarams should ascend 
gradually with equal intervals without admitting any other possible Swaram in the 
middle. The end Swaram which is 2 will be the Madhya Sa. How we proceed from 
i, the Adhara Sa, to 2, the Madhya Sa, is shown in the table in the next page 



The calculations to show that the Swarams used by the ancient Tamilians i 
__Ayapalai are the ones used at present in Karnatic music. 
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The logarithm of i is o. The logarithm of 2 is '301030000. These may be 
seen in Chambers Mathematical Tables in the first and second lines in page 2. If this 
•301030000 be divided by 12 we get 025085833 which is the logarithm of the first of 
the 12 Swarams (which have 2 for their number). If this be multiplied by 2, we get 
the logarithm for the second Swaram, and if multiplied by 3 we get the logarithm for 
the third Swaram and so on. The logarithms of all the 12 Swarams are obtained 
in this manner. These are found in Col. 4 of the above table. 

The logarithm of 2 has been divided by 12 and multiplied in order by the 
numbers 1 to 12. This is given in col. 3. The second column gives the Alakus for 
the 7 2 Swarams in the 12 Sthaiiams with their respective Rasis. 

If we notice the numbers of the logarithms for the 12 Swarams we find 
'oooooooooo to be 1. The 12th logarithm 301030000 gets 2. The fourth column gives 
the root numbers of the 12 Swarasthanams of the Sthayi progressing from 1 to 2. In 
the same way the numbers of the 12 Swarasthanams from 1 to 2 should be noted. 

1. We may see in the 10th line on page 7 of Chamber’s Mathematical Tables 
that the number 1.059463 is the anti-logarithm for the logarithm of *025085833 as seen 
in column 4 against number 1. 

2. The same book tells us (P. 8 line 23) that the number 1*122462 is the anti- 
logarithm for the logarithm of *050171667 (See col. 4 against number 2). 

3. The number 1*189207 is found in page 9 and line 40. (See col. 5 against 3). 

4. The number in col. 5 is found in p. 11 line 10. 

5. The fifth number in col. 5 is found in p. 12 line 35. 

6. The number in the sixth line ot col. 5 is found in p. 14 line 15. 

7. The seventh number in p. 15 line 49. 

8. The eighth number in p. 17 line 38. 

9. The ninth in p. 19 line 32. 

10. The tenth in p. 21 line 32. 

11. The eleventh in p. 23 line 39. 

12. The twelfth in p. 26 line 1. 

These 12 antilogarithms of the fifth column are given in decimals. 

The 5th column indicates the measurements of the 12 Swarams in the octave 

if Athara Sa be 1 and the end Sa of the Madhya Sthayi be 2. These proceed in 

geometrical progression. The fixed number is 2. 'Ihe twelve logarithms of 2 are 
mentioned in Col. 4. The antilogarithms for the logarithms in Col. 4 are given in 
Col. 5. 

We find, then, that this is the opinion of the ancient Tamilians, that this is the 
system of Vattapalai and the one advocated by Sarnga Dev. This \z t!ie measurement 
of the natural series. Having this as the basis, we may determine the vibrations and 
the position of the Swarams in the wire. The measurements have been calculated 
down to several places of decimals so that they may be minute and at the same time 
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accurate without causing any doubt. To examine only two or three places of decimals 
may be easy, but there is a chance of the calculations causing doubt if we stop there. 
So we request those who are earnest about it, to examine the calculations down to four 
places at least. 

The calculation of vibrations of the u Swarams of Ayapalai. 

We noticed how the series of 12 Swarams in the octave proceeded gradually 
upwards from 1 to 2 according to the established rule if Atliara Sa be 1, Madhya Sthuyi 
Sa is 2. Now we should note how we obtain the vibrations for the 12 Swarams found 
in Col. 5. We have stated in Part IV, pages 722-729 that i! we suppose 
Athara Sa to have 540 vibrations per second, then Madhya Sa will have double or 
1080 vibrations and Tara Sa will hive 2*60 vibrations or double tlut of Madhya Sa 
and that this is in conformity with the breath of man and the sound of tlu* Yal. We 
see in column 6 of the table how the upward progression of 540 vibrations to 1080 is 
a gradually ascending series of 12 steps from Athara Sa to Madhya Sa and from 
Madhya Sa to Thara Sa. 

We see from col. 5 that the logarithm of o is r 000000. When we multiply 
this by 540 we get 540. This is the number of vibrations for Athara Sa If we multi¬ 
ply 1059463, the anti-logarithm (of 1) in Col. 5 by 540, we get 572*11. and if r 122462 
the anti-logarithm (of 2) in col. 5 by 540, we obtain 60^13. In the same way if the 
anti-logarithms given in col. 5 in all the 12 lines be multiplied by 540. we get the vibra¬ 
tions of all the 12 Swarams. These are given in col. 6. 

We have given the vibrations for the 12 Swarams in col. 7 supposing Athara 
Sa to be 240. as this measurement is advocated by some writers. We should proceed 
to find out the position of the 12 Swarams in a wire 32 inches long. 

The location of the 12 Swarams in the exact half of a wire 32 inches 
long where the Madhya Sthayi ends. 

The number 1 seen at the top of col. X of the above table is the length of the 
wire. The Madltya Sa occurs exactly in the middle of this length, and Tara Sa is 
located in exactly a quarter of this length. The number 1 which is iou.id in col. 5 is 
the number for the logarithm o in col. 4. The product of the numbers found in cols. 

5 and 8 is always 1. Hie numbers in col. 5 found opposite the Swarams of the 12 
places when made to divide i, give us the measurements of the 12 Swarasthanams 
found in col. 8. 

The 5 which is obtained for the 12th place or Sa of the Madhya Sthayi is half 
of the Athara Sa- The Sthanams for the 12 Swarams are found in col. 8. We should 
next see the places where they occur in a wire 32 inches long with the same measure¬ 
ments. 

The measurements of the Swarams up to Madhya Sa in a wire 

32 inches long. 

We noted in col. 8 that if the whole length of the wire be 1, the Madhya 
sthayi Sa occurs exactly at the middle of the whole length. We have also mentioned in 
pages 700 to 708 in Part IV, how the Yal resembled the human body. 
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This distance from the centre of the brow to the Moolatharam is 48 (or 47!) inches. 
This should be divided into 4 equal parts of a chan (or nearly a foot) each. Of these 
the distance of 3 chans is the place for Swarams and the remaining spite is left vacant. 
We have there pointed out the relation between the measurement of the Sthoola 
Sareeram according to the measurement of the human hand and the distance of Swa¬ 
rams in the Yal. According to this measurement the Athara Sa will sound at the 16th 
inch or half the length of the wire which is 32 inches long from the Meru to the Mettu. 
The Madhya Sthayi Sa sounds at the 16th inch from Meru. We must see how these 
12 Swarams ascend gradually from the Meru up to the 16th inch. 

If each of the measurements of the 12 Swarams (given in col. 8) which proceed 
from 1 to A be multiplied by 32 we get the measurements for the 12 Swarams given in 
col. 9. We see that the 12th Swaram or Madhya Sthayi Sa is located exactly at the 
16th inch in a wire 32 inches long. 

The 10th column gives the intervals of each of the 12 Swarams beginning from 
the Meru and ending at the 16th inch. These measurements of the Swarasthanams are 
obtained by subtracting the measurements given in col. 9 from the wire 32 inches 
long. 

The table also shows how the 12 Swarams gradually increase in pitch up to 
the Madhya Sthayi Sa (found in line 12) and come to an end at the 16th inch of the 
wire whose total length is 32 inches. 

Col. 11 gives the length of wire of the intervals between Swarasthanams. 
The difference of the intervals is shown here. We see. then, that the 12 Mettus of the 
Yal gradually decrease in intervals but increase in pitch in conformity with the natural 
growth of the human spine. 

The cents calculations for the 12 Swarams. 

The 12th column gives the cents measurements. Here the Sthayi is divided 
into 1200 cents. There is a regular and uniform progression in the number of cents 
also. This shows that the Sruti system ofSarnga Dev which speaks of the 12 Swarams 
as a gradually ascending series without admitting any other Swaram in the middle and 
the system of Ayapalai of the ancient Tamilians by the SA-lV^ndthe Sa-Ma principles 
are quite correct. The 12th col. gives the cents which anybody could easily under¬ 
stand. 

In all the 12 columns of the above table, we have given the calculations, the 
number of vibrations, the length of wire and the cents corresponding to the 12 Swa¬ 
rams of the octave. 

We think that this system is the one where the minuteness of the difference in 
sounds is clearly seen. All other systems which do not agree with this are surely at 
fault. This is the measurement of the series of sounds which correspond with nature. 

We have stated before that to take Sa-Pa as $ and Sa-Ma as } is only a rough 
way of calculating. Although this calculation is approximately correct when we 
proceed by the system we shall be never able to obtain the other Swarams namely 
i. \> i, I> and *. 



The Calculations for the 12 Swarauis of Ayapalai. 




Again, we have seen in one of the previous tables that when we proceed by 
Sa-Pa as jf the Sthayi does not end exactly but has 24 cents over, and 2 \ cents less 
when proceeding by Sa-Ma as Therefore it is quite dear that this system will 
never agree with that mentioned in ancient Isai-Tamil where the calculations are made 
by the trained ear of the musician. We consider that the calculation by geometrical 
progression is the one bast suited to understand the system of the ancient Isai-Tamil. 

We think that this system of the calculation of Srutis alone will satisfy the 
author of Tholkaupiam who speaks of the four different kinds of Yul — Marutham. 
Kurinji, Neythal and Palai,—IlankavocTgal. who mentions the four Jathis,—Ahunilai, 
Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial when change of Graham is made for each of the Yals. 
and Sarnga Dev who advocates change of Graham of Srutis. Any other system will 
not be so very minute as this. 

We might have heard the gramophone which records the sweet sounds of man 
and reproduces them. We also know that the reproduced voice does not altogether 
resemble the particular human voice. When we ask the why of it, we find that it is clue 
to the fact that the recorder which receives the human sound is made* of mica and thin 
plates of zinc, and that there is a vast diTerence between this and the recorder inside the 
human ear. In the same way the recording of sounds by the siren and that by the 
human ear will only be approximately the same and not completely s->. 

In the systems of Ayapalai and Vattapalai in use among the ancient Tamils, it 
is distinctly stated that the Sthayi comes to an end in the 12 Rasis by the Sa-Pa or the 
concordant series and S\-Ma or branch series. It is this calculation for the 1 ? Swa- 
rams of the Sthayi that corresponds with that system. Wc have noted in page 740 
how the seven Swarams cut of the 12 occur in the six mother Ragas with 
particular intervals. We have also stated in p. 741, the different Alakus for the six 
mother Ragas in the 12 Swarams. The Alakus for the 12 Swarams obtained by the 
Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series are given in pages 742 and 743. 

These are the 12 Swara ns used in Ayap ilai pertaining to the 14 Kovais found 
in Senkotiyal. These arc the Swarams used even by tlie apes which lived on the 
shores of Lemuria noted for its Isai-Tamil. 

There was a good deal of controversy and doubt as regards these 12 Swarams 
and these came to an end only about 120 years ago in Europe. These were first used 
by Haydn (1732-1X09) and Mozart (175^-182^). As the 12 Swarams of the octave were 
equal!)’ divided and pianos constructed, modulation in all the keys became possible. 
This modulation was brought to perfection by the celebrated Beethoven (1770-1827) 
about 120 years ago. So Equal Temperament was introduced as recently as 120 years 
ago. These are the 12 Swarams divided into equal semitones in Equal Temperament. 

Captain Day mentions t|iat before Equal Temperament was introduced into 
Europe, Indian musicians have used it in the music of the Yal. These are the 12 
Swarams used by Mathavi 2000 years ago in the Sakota Yal with 2 Sthayis and 14 
Kovais. 
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These are the 12 Swarams of the Vattapalai (where Oolai occurs as K'ural) 
mentioned in the Paripadal of the poet Nallanduvanar who flourished at the close of the 
third Sangam about 3000 years ago. The Stanza is as follows:— 

41 gugwti^lgotlL iLHTip Q*fT«wi_ Gankn G&miBdsr 
C«(T%mjCufT(5 Gafr^^pmop (gfjfibGaiiTofijrL- 

@6BT6oP69)jjs ^(TiRiGanffenj AT&giw^&nsarjpip 
GucoipGaipGa^ip un&uuSans Gojiiiiifisor 99 

1 he four kinds of Yal, Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal. Palai, mentioned by the 
author of 1 holkaupium who flourished at the close of the first Sangam about 8000 
years ago, and the four kinds of Yal in Vattapalai derived from Sa-Ma and Pa-Ni are 
all derived from these 12 Swarams. 

So we conclude from the above that even as early as 8000 years ago, and even 
at an earlier ago from the commencement of the first Sangam i.e.. 12000 years ago, the 
ancient lamilians have had their Ganam with these 12 Swarams as the basis. 

Some more beautiful points of coincidence which are found in the above cal¬ 
culations will be noticed in the calculation of Srutis that follows. 

The 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai of the ancient Tamilians and the 

mathematical calculation of the Swarams compared with 
the calculations of other writers. 

Wc have noticed till now what the measurements of the 12 Swarams of the 
Ayapalai were. I'lie mathematical calculations cf Srutis and Swarams by various 
writers were mentioned in Part 11 We think it necessary to compare in this 
place their fractional lengths ol wires and cents calculctions with ours, especially in 
places where they most agree. 

for, the measurement J for Pa and J for Ma has been used by many musicians 
of repute ftr many thousand years. We now take it upon ourselves to controvert their 
time-honoured theory by giving a new one which is in accordance with the systems of 
Ayapalai and Vattapalai in use among the Tamilians of South Madura for ages. Hence 
the necessity for the comparison. 

I he following table is divided into two sections. The first section shows how 
the Swarams proceed gradually upwards from Athara Sa or 1 to Madhya Sa or 2 in 
the order o! 1,2, 3, 4 \ r c. These are the Swarams that satisfy the rule of the ancient 
1 amilians and ol musicians like Sarnga Dev and liharata that Swarams should be 
a gradually ascending series which do not admit of any other possible Swaram in the 
middle. We do not think that there is any other correct method. Musicians of repute 
must acknowledge this. 

If the logarithms found in Co}. 4 be each of them multiplied by 1200 and divi¬ 
ded by the logarithm of 2, we get the cents found in col. 5. These also are an 
ascending series like 1, 2, 3 with equal intervals. This is the opinion of the ancient 
1 amilians as well as that of Sarnga Dev. The mathematical calculations for the Sruti 
system of Sarnga Dev are seen in the Table in page 406. 



Comparison of Calculations for 12 Swarams by different writers. 


The 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai of the ancient Tamilians 
and the mathematical calculation of the Swarams compared 
with the calculations of other writers. 
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Because of the difference owing to the necessity of accounting for the 22 
Srutis in the octave there is an addition of 9 cents for each of the Swarams. Other¬ 
wise they will be correct. This will be seen in col. 70 of the Table in page 406. 
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In the second part the Swarasthanams which are in dispute .at the present day, 
the fractions showing their respective lengths in the wire, their corresponding cents 
and their differences are given. They say that these measurements are those of the 
natural scries and resemble the measurements which are determined by the siren. lint 
wc see the discrepenci'es in them in col. s. 

As these proceed with the presumption that Sa-Pa = 1 | and Sa-Ma=J they have 
been driven to the necessity of selecting sonic from the Sa-Pa series, some from the Sa- 
Ma series and a lew ethers from Sa-Ga series. As these have different measurements 
we see without any doubt that they cannot be u*« d for singing Grahaswaram nor can 
they account for the six mother Ragas derived by the change of Grahaswaram. We 
have noted above how the 12 Swarams art* obtained as a gradually ascending series in 
Vattapalai either as Sa-Pa or concordant Swarams or as Sa-Ma or branch Swarams 
without any other possible Swaram in the middle- 

To sum up, then, we distinctly see that the Swarams and their measurements 
as given in Ayapalai by the ancients are the correct ones The System of Jj and J of 
Pythagoras, and the theory of 22 Srutis of Sarnga Dev and Bliurata are completely 
wrung and they are altogether unlit lor the purposes of Grahaswaram. 

4. The mathematical calculations to prove that the 24 Srutis of the 
Vattapalai of the ancient Tamilians are the Srutis of the 
modern Karnatic music. 

We have established now beyond doubt that the 12 Swarams obtained by the 
ancient Tamilians by the Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma systems are the Ayapalai, that these 12 are 
the very Swarams in use in modern Karnatic music, and that by rising gradually in 
geometrical progression they satisfy the principle that the series should be a gradually 
ascending one without admitting any other possible sound in the middle. Their 
number of vibrations has also been recorded. W«- should next proceed to find out how 
many of these Srutis occur between Athara Sa and Madhya Sa and give their 
mathematical calculation also. 

In Part III we have divided a Sthayi into 12 Rasis, stating the concordant and 
discordant Swarams in each. We have also stated that two Swarams in particular 
Kasis should each of them be sung with one Alaku less and the Srutis then will he 24 
i:i number when these 2 A la k us arc added on. 

Out of the 7 Swarams of an ascending and descending scale, the ancient 
Tamilians had made Ganam with 2 Alakus less either in two of the concordant or 2 of 
the branch Swarams. 

From this it is clear that the ancients divided a Sthayi into 12 parts, and made 
24 Srutis with 2 Alakus for each of the 12, and made their Ganam with 2 Alakus less in 
some eases, and not that they divided the octave itself into 22 Alakus. This theory 
of 22 Srutis seems to have been given out by mistake by Sarnga Dev, about 700 years 
ago when those who knew the rules and secrets of ancient music had become extinct. 





The mathematical calculations to show that the 24 Srutis of Yattapalai of the ancient 
Tamilians are the identical Srutis in use in modern Karnatic music. 


The 24 Srutis of Yattapalai are the Srutis of the Karnatic Music 
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The mathematical calculations to show that the 24 Srutis of Yattapaiai of the ancient 
Tamilians are the identical Srutis in use in modern Karnatic music. 
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The 24 Srntis of Yittip&l&i are the Srutis of the Karnatic Music. 


We have mentioned here and there in many places that there can be but 24 
Srutis in the octave and that any system which advocates either more or less can never 
satisfy the rules of Karnatic music which had always used 24 Srutis in its Ganams. 

We have given a few Ragas as examples where even modern Karnatic music 
uses only 22 Srutis out of the 24 omitting two concordant and branch Srutis. The 
author oi Sangeeta Katnakaram speaks of the number of Srutis as 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 22, 66 
and even says there are numberless Srutis but finally settles it as 22. These 22 Srutis 
are nothing but the 22 out of the 24 Alakus of fsai-Tamil used by the Tamilians. 
Two Alakus have been reduced in Vilari and Kaikilai. 

We emphatically say that Sarnga Dev is wrong when he says that there are 
22 Srutis in the octave and that if the octave be so divided the resultant Swarams 
and Srutis will never satisfy Karnatic music. 

We t again, emphatically assert that the ancient I'ainilians about 12000 years 
ago used the 7 Swarams of the Sthayi, the 12 half Swarams o! a Rasi Vattam, and the 
24 Alakus of Srutis which have 2 Alakus in each o! the 12 Rasis, as Ayapalai and Vatta- 
palai of Isai-Tamil. Their system of Vattapal.ii clearly indicates that the Srutis of 
Karnatic music are 24 and that they never mentioned 22 Srutis in the octave. 

Just as we gave before the mathematical calculations and measurements 
of the 12 Swarams, we must now determine the measurements of the 24 Srutis in the 
octave. 

Granting that, according to the theory of the ancients, if At ham Sa be 1 
Madhya Sa is 2, the 24 Alakus or Swarams should be produced here just as the 12 
Swarams generated from Ayapalai as a gradually ascending series with no other 
possible Swarams between. 

For, the logarithm of the fixed number 2 is 301030000. When divided by 24 
this gives us -012542917 which is the logarithm of the first Sruti. If we multiply this 
by 1 up to 24 in succession we get the logarithms given >11 column 4 of the Table. The 
anti-logarithms for each of these is given* in columns The logarithms for the 12 
Swarams which occur by twos are given in page 749. 

The logarithms for the 12 Srutis occurring in odd Alakus are given in the 
following pages and lines of Chamber’s Mathematical tables:— 
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It is shown in column 4 how the 24 Alakus proceed upwards from 1 to 24. 
Here the figure 1-0293 found in column 5 against Ri is the anti-logarithm for *012542917 
which is a 24th of *301030000, the logarithm of the integer 2. If this number is 

multiplied by 1, 2, 3, 4.24 in succession, at the 24th step it will give the product 2. 

The sixth column gives the number of vibrations for the 24 Srutis assuming that 
Athara Sa has 540 vibrations. These are obtained by multiplying each of the figures 
in column 5 by 540. 

In column 7 we have given the resultant figures obtained by multiplying 
each of the figures in column 5 by 240, as some suppose that Athara Sa has 240 * 
vibrations. 

The Sa of the upper Sthayi sounds in exactly half the length of the wire from 
Meru to Mettu. So the 8th column gives the measurements for the Srutis commenc¬ 
ing from Athara Sa as 1 and proceeding upwards to the Madhya Sa which is the exact 
half of the whole string. Here, if the number 1 at the top of column 8 be divided by the 

numbers 1, 2.24 found in column 5 in succession, the length of the wire where 

the Srutis speak will be indicated. 

The exact half of a wire 32 inches long from Meru to Mettu is 16 inches. 
Column 9 gives the measurement for the 24 Alakus as they occur in the wire up to 16 
inches. They show the Swarasthanams for the 24 Alakus in the 16 inches, which are 
obtained by multiplying the lengths of wire in column 8 by 32. 

The 10th column gives the measurements for the 24 Srutis in the 16 inches 
wire from Athara Sa to Madhya Sa. This is obtained by subtracting 32 inches given 
at the top from each of the measurements given for the 24 Srutis in column 9. 

The nth column gives the length of wire between each of the Srutis This 
shows the difference in measurements of the 24 Srutis as given in column 10. 

The cents calculations are given in column 12. We noted before at the end of 
column 4 that the logarithm for the fixed number 2 was *301030000. The 24 Srutis of the 
Sthayi finish with the number 2. If we divide the Sthayi into 1200 cents, we may 

obtain the respective cents for the 24 Srutis by multiplying the numbers i, 2, 3.24 

given in column 4 by 1200 and dividing each of them by the logarithm of 2. Here each 
Sruti progresses by 50 cents. In other words, we get 24 Srutis in the Sthayi where 
each Sruti progresses upwards by 50 cents without admitting any possible sound 
between» having a total of 1200 cents for the Sthayi. 

We may like to know what the meaning of 1 cents• is. The western expert 
Mr. Ellis gives this measurement for the minute Srutis of a Sthayi. He seems to have 
travelled through Asia, Europe and America to study the musical system of these 
countries. Finding that each country had a different Sruti System, he gave this cents 
system .With a view to mark the minute Srutis and unify them all. He divides the 
Sthayi into 12 Swarams, and each of the Swarams into too, thus getting 1200 parts 
for the whole. It is easy to determine Swarasthanams by means of cents. Minute 
differences in measurements may easily be reckoned by this method. We had to speak 
about this method as it is useful in determining the calculations for the minute Srutis 
of Karnatic music. 
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The concord among Srutis, 

We noted the measurements for the 24 Srutis just now t so we shall do well 
to note the concordant relation among them. 

We have observed before that the ancient Tamils knew well the calculatk ns 
of Srutis standing in the relation of Inai, Kilai, Natpu and Second string. They made 
their ganam on the above principle avoiding the discordant Pagai strings, third and 
sixth. The Srutis proceed by fourteens in the relation of Inai. Thus Ri 4 inline 4and 
Dha 4 in line 18 are derived. We may find that the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi are 
obtained on the principle of Inai occurring in the seventh Rasis and as fourteenth Srutis. 

In the same manner the Sa-Ma series are obtained on the principle of Kilai 
or the fifth Rasi or the xoth Swarams. For example, Ni a occurs on the 20th line, Ga* 
in the 6th line above it Dha v in the 16th line above and Ma* in the 12th line above and 
so on. Thus the 12 Swarams proceed by tens. 

In the same manner the Natpu string in the fourth Rasi has eight Srutis. 
In other words this is the Sa-Ga series. The Ga 4 in line 8, Dha in line 16, and Sa in 
line 8 above it stand concordant in the relation of Natpu. 

Likewise, among the odd Rasis the Ri in line 1 is in concordance with Dha 
in line 14, and Rf in line 3 with Dha' in the 14th line from it on the principle of Sa t 
Pa. The same rule applies to others also. 

Just as Sa-Ma is the 10th Sruti, so-also is Ma 1 to Ri\ Pa' to Ri\ Dha' to Ga\ 
Ni l to Ma 1 and so on. Again, just as 1 is to 4, 4 is to 7, 7 to 10, 10 to 13 and so 
on. Again as 1 is to 6, so is 6 to 13, xi to 16 and so on. No matter what interval is 
taken the Swarams that are concordant with it will stand in the same harmonious 
relation. 

We see clearly, then, that according to this system 24 Srutis are obtained in 
the Sthayi as a progressive series without admitting any other possible sound between, 
that these were the Srutis used by the ancient Tamils in their ganam, that these are 
the present ones in use and also the Srutis of the future. 

Again, if the logarithm of Rr given in column 4 be multiplied by 2 we get the 
logarithm of Ri*, and if it be multiplied by 3 we get the logarithm of Ri a , if we multiply 
it by 4 we get the logarithm of Ri 4 and so on for the rest of the Srutisthanams. 

Again, if 1*0293 the antilogarithm of the logarithm of Ri 1 given in column 5, be 
multiplied by itself we get the figure for Ri*, if the antilogarithm of Ri* be multiplied 
by that of Ri* we get the figure for Ri s , and if the antilogarithm for Ri* be multiplied 
by that for Ri 1 we get the figure for Ri 1 and so on for all the Sruti Stbanams. 

Again in column 5 we may see that the fractions for Srutis gradually increase 
and finish with two, while the length of wire in column 8 gradually decreases ending 
in If the figure in column 5 against Ri 1 be multiplied by the figure in column 8, the 
product will be 1 Likewise, the figure against Ri v in column 5 and column 8 be 
multiplied, the product will be 1. Ihe same product will result if the figures in 
column 5 and column 8 were multiplied. Ihe figures in column 5, and column 8 for 
the 84th Sruti, namely 2 and *5, when multiplied give (Be product 1. 
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Besides this, the first figure of column 8 when multiplied with that for the 23rd 
line will give the product }. Likewise the figure in column 8 against 2 when multiplied 
with that against 22* the product will be f Similarly the multiplication of the 3rd 
with the 2ist f the 4th with the 20th, the 5th with the 19th, the 6th with the 18 th. the 
7th with the 17th, the 8th with the 16th, the 9th with the 15th, the 10th with the 14th, 
the nth with the 13th, in'column 8 will give the product £. If the figure in the 12th be 
squared, the product will also be i Unless such a relation exists between Swarams 
and Srutis, change of graham and singing of grahaswaram will be absolutely im¬ 
possible. If this system-is not adopted some of the beautiful lakshannms of music will 
be lost, Srutis will differ, different kinds of measurements will result and innumer¬ 
able tables full of doubt will have to be formed like the ones given above. 

All these doubts resulted from the fact that Sarnga Dev mentioned 22 Srutis 
in the octave though he adopted the excellent system of the ancient Tamils as regards 
arriving at Srutis. If Sarnga Dev had mentioned these 22 Srutis as an example of 
Kalaimalayvu given in the rules of ancient Isai Tamil we would have made much of 
his theory. It would have been better if he had not said that Sa-Pa has 12 Srutis and 
Sa-Ma 8. Including the commencing and the ending Swarams Sa-Pa lias 14 and Sa 
Ma 10 Srutis. We may doubt here whether the numbers 14 and 10 agree with the 14 
Inai Srutis and 10 Kilai Srutis and whether this was the system of the Tamils. If we 
observe a little deeply we may see that if we exclude the comment ing Sruti Sa-Pa has 
14 and Sa-Ma. 10 Srutis. But when the commencing Swaram is included Sa-Pa 
should be 15 and Sa-Ma ii. But Sarnga Dev, omitting the commencing Swaram, 
gives 13 for Sa-Pa and 9 for Sa-Ma or 22 Sratis in all. Isai Tamil distinctly says 
there are 12 Rasis, (7 in the 'relation of Inai, and 5 in the relation of Kilai,) 13 
Swarams in the Rasis and 24 Alakus or Srutis in the Sthayi (14 in Sa-Pa and 10 in. 
Sa-Ma). 

Isai Tamil gives excellent rules for the 7 Swarams, 12 half Swarams and 24* 
Srutis as represented in the Rasis with excellent measurements. These could never 
change though the sun and the moon may change their course. We regret that many 
people did not understand these precious rules and gave different theories. Other 
points to be noted in connection with the determination of Srutis are mentioned at the 
end of Part II pages 400-414. 

5. The calculations for the minute Srutis employed in 
South Indian or Kamatic Music. 

We have showed before how according to the system of Vattapalai (where 
the Srutis are obtained by the principled of Inai and Kilai) as used by the ancient 
Tamils in South Madura. 

(1) There are 12 Swarams. . 

(2) That the Seven Isais or Swarams are in the Rasi order of 1, a, 1,2,2. a v 

(3) That the six Northen Ragas are generated by the chaiige of graham of the 
Swarams of the 22 Rasis. 
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(4) That an Alaku was lessened in Vilari and Kaikilai or 2 Alakus were 
lessened .out of the 24 and Ganam was made in the 22. 

(5) That wc are at present using in the Karnatic Music the seven Isais used 

by them. 

(6) That the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai are within our practical experience. 

(7) That there is doubt about the 22 out of the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai. 

We have given mathematical calculations also for the 24 Srutis so that there 
may be no longer any doubt about the question of Srutis. 

To those scholars who are anxious to know the antiquity and minuteness ot 
South Indian music we are sure what wc have stated hitherto is quite enough to con¬ 
vince them. It is a matter for great wonder that such rare things have been mentioned 
many thousands of years ago, and that they throw into shade the advanced opini¬ 
ons of the modern day. However we must not stop here but consider another thing 
of very great importance. The sweet Ragas we arc in the habit of singing are not 
confined to the seven Swarams or the 12 half Swarams or even the 24 Swarams. 
Unless we have a definite knowledge of this, our doubts will be often recurring. 

If we notice the Swarams used in the 10000 ancient Isais found in works on 
Isiii-Tamil in use in the ancient Tamil country or the Swarams used in the Puns like 
Thirugnanam, Thcvaram and Thiruvachakam according to the ancient system, we shall 
be surprised to fine! that more Srutis than 24, and minuter ones, are found in them. 
The Pints and Ragas of ancient times have had their names changed and sung at the 
modern day as Parsi. Hindustani and English notes to suit modern tastes. Very 
seldom wc come across the beautiful chanting of the ancient Thevara Puns and the. 
rare excellence which they had in convincing the minds of the hearers. Next to them 
in beauty come the Kshetrya Pulliams. Even these, we find, have become rare. 

The beauty of old Ragas should be attributed to the minute Srutis in which 
they were sung. As it Was difficult to determine what those Srutis were, even the 
seven primary Swarams were doubted. When one of these minute Swarams occurred 
along with the seven Swarams, it was found to be a little higher or lower in pitch. 
So this made them say “ there is a difference between your Swarams and ours, your 
Swarams are incorrect*' They not only argued.this way but tried to produce different 
measurements in support of their statement. But this only increased the confusion 
still more, and no definiteness was arrived at. 

So long as we do not unders^nd these minute Srutis, the minuteness of 
ancient Isai-Tamil will be a scaled book to us, nor could we understand the subtlety of 
modern Ragas which are sung according to ancient rules. We could not write out the 
Swarams and Srutis for the modero Ragas either. The result will be that the minute¬ 
ness of the musical syatem wilhgtad^^ we shall have to rest content 

with t2 Swanims only. Others migfd also sccuse us of singing Karnatic Ragas 
incorrectly .without knowihgtheSrutia Just asthe Karnatic Ragas bave lost tbeir 
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ancient Tamil names and are called by foreign names, so they might, in course of time, 
lose their minute Swarams also and be reduced to music with 12 Swarams only. So 
we see the necessity of studying these minute Srutis deeply. 

We have noted before from pages 687-729 that the calculations given in 
Physiology, Vedantam, Astrology, Music and Sarasastra have close relation to each 
other. The minute Srutis must also conform to those calculations. 

Our ancestors have said that just as the measurement of the Sthoola Saree- 
ram is 96 inches, so also the man who has the Sthoola, Sookshma and Ksrana Saree- 
ras possesses the 96 Tatvas. There is reason to believe that the minute Srutis of a 
Sthayi way also be 96 in number. 

v When once we establish the existence of 96 Srutis in the octave, all doubts as 
regards the Srutis will be made clear. But we may ask why not argue this way. The 
five Swarams Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni and each of them divided into two halves and 
with the addition of Sa and Pa form the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, which when 
further halved become the 24 Swarams of Vattapalai. Extending this division still 
further we arrive at 48 Srutis. Why not stop here ? But it is very clear that unless we 
proceed a step further we cannot account for some of the very minute Srutis which 
occur in a very large number of Ragas. 

We can assure our readers that we must acknowledge 96 Srutis in order to 
understand the truth of the Tamil Ragas that have been sung for many thousands of 
of years and to impart them to others. 

Many may doubt the truth of the existence of 96 Srutis and may think that 
they do not occur in ancient Ragas. They may ask whether each of these very minute 
Srutis do really occur iq our ganam. We must understand that one or two of these 
very minute Srutis may occur along with the seven primary Swarams in a Ragam and 
not all together in the same. These minute Srutis will never occur by themselves. 
So there will be no difficulty in understanding them. We are singing these minute 
Srutis in many a Ragam but we are ignorant we are singing them. It is not necessary 
' to divide the Sthayi into 96 equal parts and place 96 frets over them. It is enough if 
we divide the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai into two, halve each division once more, 
get at the 24 Srutis and subdivide each of these into four by means of frets and arrive 
at 96. 

According to the system of Vattapalai, only the and t 4th, 7th, 9th and the nth 
strings to the standard string and the 12th or the octave—these seven Swarams 
alone will be concordant. Here according to the system of lessening an Alaku in 
Vilari and Kaikilai, these minute Srutis will occur only m the 4th and the 9th strings 
from (he given string and in the Kilai and Inai strings and not in all the Swarams. 
So it is very easy to understand this. # 

These minute Srutis may be marked in the Yal as followsThere are already 
the 12 frets in the Yal placed at intervals. Make the wax level between the existing 
frets. New frets either of ivory or bamboo splits should be made according to the 
height between the wax and the string. These new frets should be about iV of an inch 
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broad on one side and tapering to a point on the other. Each of these new frets should 
be 2} inches long. These may be placed between the intervals and the Swarasthanams 
marked. For example Suddha Ri, or Ri with 2 Alakus, may be divided into halves and 
the Ri with one Alaku marked. Then this interval for Ri„ may be divided into four 
equal parts marking i, i and f, thus arriving at 72+24 or 96 Srutis. This may. be 
done easily and the Srutis occurring in the various Ragas marked without difficulty. 
But those who are accustomed to sing these minute Srutis sometimes flat and sometimes 
sharp will And this a nuisance. Unless we determine the Srutis accurately there will 
be no end of doubts and discussions. 

1. We have noted before that the 12.Swarams obtained by the Sa-Pa and Sa- 
Ma principle, or the concordant and branch Swarams of Vattapalai in the 12 Rasis, are 
the 12 Swarams .of Ayapalai. Of these seven Swarams, each of the Swarams Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Dha and Ni with the exception of Kural and Hi (Sa and Pa) is divided into twd 
and thus (10+2) the 12 Swarams are obtained. 

2. The 12 half Swarams of Vattapalai have 2 Alakus each, thus accounting 
for the 24 Srutis or Alakus of Vattapalai. 

3. We see from experience that the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai had each of them 
2 Sub-Alakus and were used in South Indian music. 

4. Further, these 48 Sruti Sthanams are still subdivided into halves and the 
resultant 96 Srutis are profusely used itr our Kamatic music. 

To sum up, then, we have reason to think that Ayapalai is the division of the 
seven Swarams into the twelve. 

The 12 Swarams of Ayapalai when divided into 24 Srutis become Vattapalai. 

The 24 Srutis of Vattapalai when sub-divided into 48 Srutis or Alakus become 
Thirikonapalai. 

And the 48 Srutis of Alakus of Thirikonapalai when halved into 96 quarter 
Srutis become Chathurapalai. 

For, mention is made of four Palais, Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapali, and 
Chathurapalai. We see from their calculations that just as they used half Swarams 
in Ayapalai they have used quarter Swarams in Vattapalai. So the third and fourth 
sub-divisions naturally formed the Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. There is evidence, 
then, to conclude that 

the 12 half-Swarams are Ayapalai 
the 24 quarter Swarams are Vattapalai 
the 48 one eight Swarams are Thirikonapalai 
the-9&one-sixteenth Swarams are Chathurapalai 

(1) They have said that there are 12 Palais, 7 primary and 5 secondary, in the 
system of Ayapalai, and have derived the six mother Ragas -Chempalai, Padumalaipalai, 
Chevvalipali,Arumpalai Kodipalai and Vllaripalai corresponding to the modern Sankara* 
paranam, Karaharapiria, Hanumathodi, Kalyani, Harikambodi and Natabbairavi, from 
them and also the four branch Ragas or Janiya Ragas, viz Pun, Punniam, Thiram, 
Thiratthiram corresponding to Sampooranam, Shadavam, Oudavam and Suvarantham. 
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(2) They have also stated clearly the four primary Puns derived from Vatta- 
palai, namely, Marutham, Kurinji, Neythal and Palai. the four Jathis derived from each 
of them, namely Ahanilai, Puranilai, Arugial, and Perugial, as well as the system of 
making ganam with one Alaku less in Vilari and Kaikilni. There is reason to think 
that Ilankovadigal might have omitted the details of Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai 
as he had explicitly stated the first two very minutely. 

We can never clear our doubts if we take the standard of § and which never 
completely finishes an octave. We can never make ganam with only 22 Srutis in the 
octave. If we admit the 22 Srutis for the octave some of the Srutis used in South 
Indian musip will never be found there. It will be more to the point if the Sthayi 
were divided into 12 parts, and if one or more of Srutis be added along with the 
seven main Swarams. Therefore it is necessary to give those mathematical calculations 
and practically demonstrate the fact by means of the Kagas in which those very 
minute Swarams occur. 

We need not dilate upon these mathematical calculations as they are the same 
given before for the 12 Swarams and the 24 Srutis. 

44 ^LpcurT/srTrriB G^nu.ifc&ij £psP60)ff& anwfTrp£eiTui5a> eparGp&i 

@ff«fcrGL-«jrU USCBT6wffT6B>Uia2smJ L9pUl9*«UUl 1.1.1— l$l_pmiUUrTL_Q2jlfl ’’ 

According to the above ancient Sootram which means that the breath which 
generates from the Moolatharam , proceeds upwards, is held in the mind, becomes a 
musical sound which increases in pitch from 1 to 2 ; Puns are derived from this music 
which proceeds from the throat. We must see how between 1 or Atham Sa and 2 or 
Madhya Sa there are 96 equal divisions and 96 minute Srutis which form a gradually 
ascending series without admitting of any other possible Sruti between. As we have 
noticed before, if we divide the logarithm of 2 by 96 and multiply the result by the 
series 1, 2, 3, 4 up to 96 we get the figures in col. 4. 'Hie decimal fractions for the 
logarithms are found in col. 5 ; the vibrations, in col. 6 and 7 ; the parts of the length 
of the wire, in col. 8 ; the measurement of the wire in col. 9 ; the measurements of the 
respective Srutis, in col. 10 ; and the cents for each of the Srutis in cols. 11 and 12. 

All the above are clearly stated in the Table in the page 768. 

The four minute Srutis for each of the major Srutis are separately shown in 
the Table. 

hach Rasi is divided into 2 Alakus a.id each Alaku into 4 Srutis. 

When any of the above Srutis is to be sounded, the modern method is to 
sound it as a Gamakam by pulling the string towards -the player from one of the 
twelve frets. We must first determine exactly the resemblance between the Sruti 
played as a Gamakam and that sounded by the human voice and try to reproduce it in 
the Veena by the help of small frets. We may thus ari ive at the minute Srutis £, 4 
and }. Again, the 12 Sthanams of the Table, namely like 8, 16, 24, 32, 40 &c. are thv V *> 
12 half Swarams of the Ayapalai. And the Sthanams like 4, 8. 12, 16, 20, 24 ftc. arjt> 
the 24 quarter Swarams of the Vattapalai. The others are more minute Srutis which 
are the i or the j of any particular Sruti. 
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These indicate the Srutis of the Vattapalai known to the ancient Tamilians in 
t!ie 12 Rasis. These are shown separately and distinctly, so that the 24 Srutis 
obtained by dividing each Rasi into 2 Alakus, and the more minute Srutis obtained by 
sub-dividing each Alaku into 4, might be clearly understood. 

Each of the Swarams here will stand to the other either in the relation of 
concordant or branch Swaram. In the same way among these concordant and branch 
Swarams, any Alaku which comes as Gamakam and its four minute Srutis will be in 
the same harmonious relation 

For example, the Ri 4 Alakus ending in Kadakam (line 16) will have the 
Sa-Pa or concordant relation with Diia which ends in Kumbam. In the same way 
when this Ri is used as Gamakain by adding the 2 Srutis in the rSth Sthanani, the Dha 
also in Kumbam will be used as Gamakam by taking in the 2 Srutis in line 74. These 
are the Ri and the Dha used in Sankaraparan.im. They must be stated as Ki and Diia 
with 4} Alakus each. 

Again, the Ri with 44 Alakus occurring in Arabi derived from Deera Shankara- 
paranam (line 17) and the Diia with 4^ Alakus (in line 73) are concordant Srutis. 
Examples of the same kind of minute Srutis may be seen in the Tables that follow. 

When these concordant and branch Swarams are mentioned in the 12 Rasis. 
they become Gamakams either as }, i, U, i* or ij Srutis obtaining the names of 
the Swarams which stand in the respective Rasis. For instance the Ri which \ends 
with four Alakus in Kadagam obtains 4J, 4$, 4 |, 5, si> St* Si Alakus in the 17th, y8th, 
19th, 20th, 21st and 23 places (with the exception of the 24th place) while occuijring 
in Simham, and is used as Gamakam. 

Again, the Ri with 2 Alakus which finishes at the 8th place in Mithumam 
occurs in tlir 16th Sthanam in Kadagam with 2*, 2*. 2}, 3, 3$, 3* and 3I Alakus (omitting 
Ri with 4 Alakus) corresponding to the.places 9, 10, 11. 12, 13, 14 and 15. These may 
be clearly seen in the Tables that follow. 

We presume our readers do now clearly understand the mathematical calcula¬ 
tions for the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, the 24 quarter Srutis of Vattapalai, the 48 
one eight Srutis of Thirikouapalai and the 96 one sixteenth Srutis of Chathurapalai. 
Though we come across many varied names for the Swarams, the Srutis of South 
Indian music have been made clear by works on Isai-Tamil and Telugu literature. 
Therefore, it is. clear that the modern names do correspond with those given in ancient 
Tgmil works, and the Sanskrit names derived from the ancient Tamil names may also 

be used. 

\ 



The mathematical calculations for the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai known among the ancient 
Tamilians, the 24 Srutis of the Vattapalai and the 96 minute Srutis. 
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*065850313 1*1638 628*45 279*31 0*859310 27.497910 4*5021 
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The mathematical calculations for the 12 Swarams of the Ayapalai known among the ancient 
Tamilians, the 24 Srutis of the Vattapalai and the 96 minute Sriitis. 
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The calculations for the minute Srutis employed in South Indian or Kanialic Music, 
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6 . Names of Swarams and Srutis. 

What we now call Suddha Ri and Cbathursruti Ri, and Suddha Dha and 
Chathursruti Dha are only the Swarams of Ayapalai with 3 Alakus and 4 Alakus. 
What the ancient Tamitians called Alakus, modern writers name Srutis. The Swarams 
Ri, Ga, Ma, Diia and Ni with two Srutis each are now called by us Suddha Rt, 
Suddha Ga, Suddha Ma, Suddha Dha, and Suddha Ni. In the same manner the 
Swarms Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha, and Ni with 4 Alakus each are known at the present day 
as Chathursruti Ri, Chathursruti Dha, Sadarana Ga, Prathi Ma and Kaisika Ni. 

The Swarams in the Table that follows appear to have names In correspondence 
with the Alakus in the 13 Rasis. 


The ancient and modern names for the ia Swarams of Ayapalai. 


No. 

Ancient Names. 

| Modern Names. 

1 

8 a 

Rural 

••• 

Idapam 

Sa 

Shadjam. 

2 

Ri 8 

| Thuttham with 2 Alakus. Midunara 

Ri 8 

Suddha Rishapam. 

3 

Ri 4 

4 

ft 

Radagam 

Ki 4 

Chathursruti Rishapam. 

4 

Ga 1 

Raikilai with 2 


8 immum 

Ga 8 

Suddha Gandharam. 

5 

Ga 4 

,, 4 

ii 

Ranni 

Ga 4 

Sadarana Gandharam. 

6 

Ma 8 

Oolai with 2 


Thularn 

Ma 8 

Suddha Madhyamam. 

7 

Ma 4 

»» •» ^ 

t* 

Viruchigam 

Ma 4 

Prathi Madhyamam. 

8 

Pa 

iii 


Thanusu 

Pa 

Panchamam. 

9 

Dha* 

Vilari with 2 Alakus. 

Magaram 

Dha 8 

Suddha Daivatam. 

10 


>» »» ^ H 


Rumbam 

Dha 4 

Chathursruti Daivatam. 

11 

Ni a 

Tharam „ 2 „ 


Meenam 

Ni 8 

Suddhn Nishatbam. 

13 

N1 4 

!» »» 8 || 


Mesham 

Ni 4 

Raisika Nishatbam. 

13 

8 a 

Rural 


Idapam 

■ 

Sa 

Shadjam. 


But it is within our experience that we see Ga in the house belonging :to Ri, 
and vice versa, and Dha in that of Ni and vice versa. This is also seen in the 13 Palais 
obtained by the 13 Swarams of the Rasis by taking each of the Rasis as the compart¬ 
ment of Sa in Qgder. It may be seen in line 4 of the Table of change of Graham on 
page 640 that in the fourth secondary Palai Ga occurs in the compartment 
of Ri with 4 Alakus, and Ni in the t^mpartment of Dha with 4 Alakus. In the 
way in line 9 Ni occurs in the compartment of Dha,, and in line 11, Ga in that of Ri, 
and Ni in that of Dha,. In other words Ni gives up its two compartments and comes as 
far as one of the compartments of Ri. So we find here that Ga and Ni occur in three 
Rasis with six Alakus In the same way when Ri gives up its second wp«rtm «iii 
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and takes the third which belongs to Ga, it obtains six Alakus in all the threje 
Rasis. These Ri and Dha with six Alakus we call Shat Sruti. To bring out the same 
meaning the Ga with six Srutis is called by us Anthara Gandharam or end Gandharam 
and the second Ni as Kakali or ^weet Ni. All these details may be seen in the Table 
that follows. 

These are used for the purpose of generating Ragas by using the la Swarams 
only without other intervals. The two alterations in Ri and Ga, and two others in 
Dha and Ni (four different names in all) only indicate 16 names but not 16 different 
Swarams. The Swafams of a Sthayi are but 12. We see clearly from the traditional 
Ragas and puns that our modern ganam is with the help of the 12 Swarams as given 
in the Table below and that this is also the system in use at the modern day. Ancient 
works on music, without specifying the minute Srutis that occur with these 12 merely 
said that some of them should be sung as gamakams and they should be acquired with 
the help of a guru. On account of this the Srutis that were to be played as gamakams 
by pulling the strings of a Yal disappeared in course of time so much so that doubts 
arose even about the 12 Srutis. 


The Table showing how the xa Swarams of Ayapalai are used as 

16 Swarams. 


Modern Swarams and the names of the Vikruti Swanuns. 

Ancient Names. 

Shadjam . 

Sa 

Sa 

Shadjam . 


Suddha Rishapam 

Ri* 

: 



Rl with 2 Alakus 

Chathursruti Rishapam ... 

Ri 4 

Ga 1 

Suddha Gandharam ... 

Ri with 4 Alakus or Ga with 
2 Alakus 

Shatsruti Rishapam 

Ri a 

l 

Ga 4 

Ga 9 

Sdtharana Gandharam. 

Anthara Gandharam ... 

Ri with 6 Alakus or Ga with 
4 Alakus 

Ga with 6 Alakus 

Suddha Madhymam ... 

M*’ 



Ma with 2 Alakus 

Prathi Madhymam 

Ma 4 

i 


Ma with 4 Alakus 


Pa 

! Pa 

Panchamam .. 

Pa or Hi 

Suddha Daivatam 

! 

Dha* 



Dha with 2 Alakus 

Chathursruti Daivatam ... 

Dha 4 

Ni* 

Suddha Nislmthain ... 

.i 

Dha with 4 Alakus or Ni with 
2 Alakus 

Sat Sruti Daivatam 

Dha 9 

Ni 4 

Kaisika Nithatham ... 

Dha with 6 Alakus or Ni with 
4 Alakus 



Ni 

Kska]} Nfebafcham ... 

Nl with 6 Alakus 


Sa 

Sa 

1 


Sa or Rural 
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The names of 24 Alakus of Vattapalai with the modfcm names of 
Srutis and their position. 


The names used at present ana ihe names that Af**J*™f? 

... 1 j Si Nethuadjam or Achutha-ISa or ... ... Kural 

1 xadjam '...| 

2jKtf« Srnti Itiuhahain ... 1 R 1 Alaku Ki Thuttham 

3 Suddha Rlshabam ... 2 R 2 Alaku Ki ... „ 

4 Tis Smti Kislmhnm ... 3 R G 1 Ki;a Sruli Gnndhanuti ... 3 Alaku Ki or 1 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai . 

utl Rlshabam ... 4 K G 2 Suddha Gandharam ... 4 Alaku Ki or 2 Alaku Ga 


1 Alaku Ki Thuttham 

2 Alaku Ki . 


7 Shat Smti Rlshabam 


.. 6 R G 4 Sadarana Cfandharam 


;iChatur Smti Rlshabam ... 4 K G 2 Suddha Gaiidharam ... 4 Alaku Ki or 2 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai 

(5 Knnolia Smti Kislmhani ... 5 R G 3 Tis Sruli Gandhimiiii ... 5 Alaku Ki or 3 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai . 

7,Shat Smti Rlshabam ... 6 R G 4 Sadarana Gandharam ... j6 Alaku Ki or 4 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai . 

8Sutlia Gamlara Kishahani 7 R; G 5 Pnncha Sruti Gandharam. 7 Alaku Ki or 6 Alaku Ga 

Kaikilai . 

0 G (J Andhara Gandharam ... 6 Alaku Ga Kaikilai 

lOSutha Madliimuin ... 1 M G 7 Sutha Madhima Gandharam 7 Alaku Ga or 1 Alaku Ma 

Oolai . 

11 Suddha M&dhimura ... 2M> 2 Alaku Ma ... Oolai 

12Ti« Smlhi Miidhimum ... 3M 3 Alaku Ma ... „ 

13 Prathl Nadhlmum ,... 4 M 4 Alaku Ma ... , t 

14!Sutha Pitnohiiiiin.Madhimum 3 M P Sutha Kunrhamum ... 5 Alaku Ma or 1 Alaku Pa 
I Oolai ... ..* 

15; ... P P hiiu'haiunin or Achutha-; Pa or ... Ili 

! ]Ninchomuin ... * 

16 K^ii Sruti Dhaivatlmm ... ),D! 1 Alaku Dha 

17 Suddha Dhalvatliam ... 2 I> 2 Alaku Dha ... Vilari 

18 Tin Sruti Dim i vat ham ... 3 DIN 1 K^a Sruti Nixhadain ... 3 Alaku Dha or 1 Alaku Ni 


4l 1) N 2 Suddha Nishadam 


16 K^ii Sruti Dhaivatlmm ... 1,1)! 1 Alaku Dha 

17Suddha Dhaluatliam ... 2 I) 2 Alaku Dha ... Vilari 

18Tin Sruti Dhaivatlmm ... 3 DIN 1 K^a Sruti Nixhadam ... 3 Alaku Dha or 1 Alaku Ni 

! Tharam .... ... 

19Chatur Irutl Ohalvatham ... 4l 1) N 2 Suddha Ninhadam f ... . 4 Alaku Dha or 2 Alaku Ni 

! » Tharam . 

20 Kancha Sruti Dhaivatham 5 D\ N 3 Tti Sruti Olshadam ... 5 Alaku Dha or 3 Alaku Ni 

j ; Tharam . 

21 Shat Srathl Dhaivatham ... 6 D,N 4 Kaisika Nishadnm ...6 Alaku Dha or 4 Alaku Ni 

Tinman . 

22Sutha Nishada Dhaivatham 7 D N 6 Pancha Sruti Xi»hadam ... 7 Alaku Dha or 6 Alaku Ni 

Tharam . 

23 ... N 6 Kakall Mshadam ... 6 Alaku Ni ...Tharam 


20 Kanoha Sruti Dhaivatham 5 Dj N 3 Tii Sruti Olshadam 


21 Shat Srathl Dhaivatham 


23 

24 Sutha Shadjnm 

25 Shadjam 


6 D, NI 4 Kaisika Nishadnm 


Nj 6 Kakall Olshadam 


... j Sj N 7 Sutha Shadja Nfrhadam 7 Alaku Ni or I Alaku 8a 
$ Natha or Aohutha Shadjam \ 8a 
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In addition to this, it is necessary that we should note the names of the 24 
Alakus of the Vattapalai and those of the Vikruti Swarams derived from (hem. 

In the above Table we see clearly the modern names of Swarams as well as 
their ancient names which were never open to doubt. 

Of these, the names of the 12 Swarams with 2 Alakus each are the same as 
given in the previous Table. We know that it is quite possible to have a third Alaku 
between the second and the fourth and a fifth between the fourth and the sixth Alakus. 
On the same principle 1 have marked a Dwisruti Ri between Suddha Ri and Chathur- 
sruti Ri and a Pancha Sruti Ri between Chathursruti Ri and Shatsruti Ri. It is 
clearly seen that Sutha Sa and Sutha Pa have each a Sruti less than Sa and Pa, and 
that Achyuta Sa and Achyuta Pa are Niyata Srulis. Of these, Niyata (Au*) Sa and 
Pa, being the very fundamental Srutis of all music, can admit of no change. But the 
Mi below Sa and the Ma below Pa are called Sutha Shadja Ni and Sutha Pancha Ma 
respectively. From this it does not follow that we should make Ganam with the 
2 Srutis of Sa and the 2 Srutis of Pa Ifft out. On the other hand, the Ragas should be 
made after changing the Graham according to the system of Ayapalai, and Ganam 
should Be made with a few Alakus less according to the system of Vattapalai. Perhaps 
we may hesitate a little and say that if we change the Graham in accordance with the 
four Srutis of Sa and Pa we should obtain innumerable sweet Ragas, and this is 
recommended by the author of Sangeeta Ratnakaram. But this was never the custom 
either with the ancients or with modern musicians. The ancient system was to make 
Ganam in the 12 concordant and branch Swarams with 22 Alakus omitting one Alaku 
each for 2 of those Swarams. Without understanding this ancient Tamil method, they 
have advocated 22 Srutis in the octave, and the names given by them to the Srutis 
make confusion worse confounded. Literature on music clearly proves that there was 
doubt as regards numbers and names of Srutis. 

Moreover, in the Telugu work called ‘ Melathikaram ’ the names of the 24 
Srutis of the- Brahma Melam are given. The table is given below. 

In the Table below, odd Srutis have the name ' Prathi ’ and even Srutis are 
called Suddham, Chathur Sruti and Shat Sruti. The names which we use at present 
for half-Swarams are found here. So there is reason to believe that a similar system 
was in use in ancient times in the Tamil country, that the same was written in Telugu 
and that the works in Tamil became obsolete in course of time. But the author of 
this Telugu work is a Tamil Vellala from Tinnevelly. 
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The names gf Swarajns found in Brahma Veena called 
Brahma ,Melam. 


No. 

Hotf the 

Vikruti Swafrims are formed. 




Sa 


: Achyuta Shadjam. 

1 

Pmthi Suddha Rishabam ... 

... 1 

Ri 


1 

2 

Suddha Rishabam. 

... 2 

Ri 



3 

Pmthi rhathursruti Rishabam 

... 3 

Ki 

(tA 

1 Prathisuddha Gandharam. 

4 

Chathursruti Kislmhnin 

... 4 

Ri 

(f A 

2 Suddha Gandharam. 

f 

Pmthishatsruti Rishabam ... 

... 5 

Ri 

(iA 

3 Pmthi Sadamna Gandharam. 

6 

Slmtsrnti Rislmhain 

... 6 

Ri 

Ga 

4 Sadarana Gandharam. 

7 

Sutha (iandam Rishabam ... 

... 7 

! Ri 

• Ga 5 Pmthi Andara Gandharam. 

8 



1 

(iA 

6 Andara Gandharam. 

9 

Sutha Madliimum ... 

... 1 

Ma 

Ga 

7 Suthainadhiina Gandharam. 

10 

Suddha Madhimum 

... 2 

Ma 



11 

t-ppmtlri Madhimum 

... 3 

Ma 



12 

Prat hi Mndhi 11mm 

... 4 

Ma 



13 

Suthapamdia Madhimum ..*. 

... 5 

Ma 

Pa 

1 Sutha Pandmmuin. 

14 




Pa 

2 Panchamum. 

15 

Prathisuddlm Dhaivatham 

... 1 

Dha 



16 

Suddha Dhaivatham 

... 2 

1 Dha 

1 

\ 

17 

Prathi Chathursmti Dhaivatham 

. ■» 3 

Dha 

Ni 1 

1 Pmthi suddha Nishadam. 

18 

Oiiathursruti Dhaivatham ... 

... 4 

Dha 

Ni | 

2 Suddha Nishadam. 

19 

Prathishatsruti Dhaivatham 

... 5 

Dha 

Ni 

3 Prathikaisika Nisliadam. 

20 

Shatsruti Dhaivatham 

... 6 

Dha 

Ni 

4 Kanaka Nisliadam. 

21 

Suthanishatha Dhaivatham 

... 7 

Dha 

Ni ! 

5 Pratliikakali Nishadam. 

22 




Ni 

6 Kakali Nishadam. 

23 

Suthashadjam . 

... 

Sa 

Ni 

7 Suthashadja Nishadam. 

24 

Nathashadjam . 

... 

Sa 

SA 

1 


We obtained this from M. R. Ry. Venkatasubbier Avergal, Manager of a 
Zemindari, Maniyachi, through M. R. Ry. Mutthaya Baghavatar Avergal of 
Harikesavanallur. There are two otfier palmyra leaf,records similar to this in Tanjore. 
The work called M Melathikara lakshanam which gives lakshanasootra for over 1000 
Ragas out of the 4624 Ragas of Brahma Melam may be found even to day in the 
Sarasvati Mahl of the Tanjore Palace. 




Nanai if Swanns ani Sritii. 
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When we note this Brahma Melam shown above we see that the ancient 
Tamil names have been changed in foreign languages. But the names of the Swarams 
correspond to the number of Alakus of ancient times. The system of Vattapalai is to 
make ganam in conformity with the Swarams mentioned in Brahma Veena. This 
Vattapalai system seems to date from about a 1000 to 1500 years before tho time of 
Ilankovadigal. 

The following is a quotation from the 41st to the 46th stanzas in Paripadal 
and its commentary by Parimelalagar. These stanzas are in praise of the deity 
commencing with the words “ Snimirujmtrgpmp 4 spiji ’’ set to music in Pun 
Gandharam by Maruthanallachuthanar and composed by Nappannanar. 

“ G^uqju tijna0 CouigGamgiEi 
€B>«68>aj£ airofargCtaing 

nu) ouMBiGaiTifTGQjrT^iD 

GojchoM ar|p 4 ujd) o 96 maL) Gojn<$i&i 
a^iTiUTofei gird) GniubGinar Gomb&ju 
Q&a* dpn# G^oPGauu GojfrgiL M 

(®-*) tu&pp§kmu*a>tuii wBL-tu iSjnBiftMrmiu QujQfuLfQ^nQph, mtmmppK fii gpcSafl 

memu nmuQutQ ii, ujirffimrs cmHefimnuu uttoimtuyiA uwtom'uiftA mtSuumf QutffNiumfi pad 

**M> *u><S)jfirs9 tupoBarupeops Qsr*rQ**Qu. 

ujrjflwjp 9 amrQjrdo QmwuQumbt QiasSpp mmraBQn tuppamrpfipQsfiu Qpg9Q^oSmnu 

QujQfuLjaurQut. 

Comment :— 11 Those who get music out of the divine Brahma Veena, those 
who create music with their fingers out f of the kulal (flute), and those who enjoy the 
music of the Yal by producing the Palai from the Ili and the Kural, neither too loud 
nor too soft but in a middling degree, sacrifice). 

Those who make the noise of the Murasu to be in complete combination with 
the thalam Of the music of the Kural in the Yal.” 

When we note the expression the “ divine Veena’’ and the fact that the 
Brahma Veena is called Kudra Veena in the work 'Melathikaralakshanam' we see that 
the modern Veena where we make ganam with 12 half Swarams is the Rudra Veena, 
and that making ganam in it by the 24 Alakus of Vattapalai, but with 2 Alakus less, is 
the Brahma Veena. We observed before that the Palai commencing from Ili in the 
Veena was Neythal Yal and that commencing from Kural is the Marutha Yal. Accord¬ 
ing to the above principle, it is said that one after the other sang the Chempalai where 
Kural was taken as Kural and the Kodipalai where Hi was taken as the Kural and 
delighted in such music. We also see that the strings vibrated in harmony with the 
human voice and the percussion instrument Murasu kept strict time in conjunction. 
When we observe that those who sang having Kural as Kural and those who sang 
having the same Kural as Ili sang them with a middling voice and revelled in it, it 
seems that this was sung exactly like the Aychiar-Kuravai found in pages 610-613 of this 
book. When one party sings the variations in the Swarams Sa, H*» Ga, Ma and Pa 
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the other party responded by singing variations in the Swarafns Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa and 
Ri. The idea is the other party began with Pa while this party began with Sa. This 
shows that the ancients were experts in the Kulal and the Thannumai (Thalam) and 
that they made ganam according to the Vattapalai system or Brahma Veena. 

We have pointed out in page 209 that in the 1 Chathurthandi Prakasika ’ of 
Venkatamahi he says that he has constructed the 72 Melakarthas. We find that the 
Suddha Ri and Chathur. Sruti Ri mentioned there are the modern names respectively 
for the Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni with 2 , 4 and 6 Alakus. 

We have seen a copy of the book Vyasa Katakam (which appears to have 
been written prior to the above) in the hands of M. R. Ry. Sreenivasa Iyengar Avl., 
the Samasthana Vidwan of Raninad. There also we find that Raga lakshanam with 
Grahaifyasa Amsam has been given for the Swarams Rr, Ga, Ma, Diia and Ni with 2, 
4 and 6 Alakus using the modern names of such S warn ms.- The names have been so 
distinctly given as Kanakangi, Ratnangi, Ganamurti etc., and with other particulars 
that we are easily able to distinguish the numbers of the Ragas. 

But Venkatamahi has completely changed the 72 names and given them new 
names and claims that the 72 Melams were his handi-work. 

The Table in the next page will show that the name of each of the Melakartas 
has been changed and a good many of the Jannya Ragas have been given the place 
of Mother Ragas. 

The fact that the names of the 15th Kartha Ragam Mayamalavam, the 29th 
Kartha Ragam Dheerashankaraparanam and that of the 36th Kartha Ragam Jala Natai 
have not been changed presupposes the existence of a work with the 72 Melakartas 
long before his time. There is reason to believe that because these three Ragas have 
a world-wide reputation and because their Jannya Ragas have been so particularly 
used in the Tamil country, he was not bold enough to change their names. 

We may think that the system of 72 Melakarthas with the namls Kanakangi 
and Ratnangi were really written by Vyasa. But it is not true- For if Vyasa had been 
the author of “ Vyasakatakam ”, Baratha in the 5th and Sarnga Dev in the 13th 
century would not have failed to make mention of it in their writings. Moreover if we 
notice their Ragas and their system the custom of giving names by the Kadapayathi 
Sangai method seems to have been unknown to them. 

We conclude, therefore, that the names of the 72 Melakarthas must have been 
written by a Vyasg who lived after Sarnga Dev and before Venkatamahi, i. e. between 
the 13th and the 16th centuries. There is reason to suppose these changes of names 
were effected after the advent of foreigners into this country- 

However, we note that some mother Ragas are found which have the Srutis 
of Vattapalai and more minute Srutis! This shows that foreigners who came into 
India changed the names of the Swarams and the Ragas completely after having learnt 
up the system of music of the Tamil country and wrote works to make it appear that 
they were original- They may be seen from the following Table. 
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The ancient names of Ragas and the New Names 
given to them by Venkatamahi. 


No. 

Ancient Names. 

Names given by 
Venkatamahi. 

No. 

Ancient Names. 

Names given by 
Venkatamahi. 

1 

Kanakangi 

| Kanahambari 

37 

Balagam 

Bougandani 

2 

Uatnangi 

I Penathuthi 

38 

Jalamavam 

Jaganmoganam 

3 

Gauamurti 

| (Sana Samavarali 

39 

Jalavarali 

Thali Varali 

4 

Vanaspati 

Panumati 

40 

Navaneetlmm 

Nabomoni 

5 

M ana vatln 

Manoranchini 

41 

Bavani 

Kumbini 

6 

Thanaruhi 

Thanukcorti 

42 

Rngnpiryu 

Kavikirya 

.7 

Senavathi 

Senakirani 

43 

Kavambotlii 

Kcervani 

8 

Anumathodi 

Janathodi 

44 

Bavapirya 

Bavani 

0 

Thcnuka 

Thoni pinna Shadjam 

45 

Bubabanduvarali 

Bivabanduvarali 

10 

Natakapiriya 

Natapuranam 

40 

Shatvitamarkini 

Sthavarajamu 

11 

Kokilapirya 

Kokilurapain 

47 

Swamangi 

Bouveemm 

12 

Kupavati 

Kupavati 

48 

Thivyamoni 

Jeovanthini 

13 

Kayakapiriya 

Koyaketohatchi 

49 

Thavalambari 

Tlmpalangam 

14 

Vakulaparanam 

Vadi Vasanta bairavi 

50' 

Nama narayani 

Namadesi 

15 

Mayamalavagou la 

Maya malavn goula. 

51 

Kamavnrtani 

Kasiramakirya 

10 

Chakravagam 

Thoya Veha Vahini 

52 ! Uamupiryn 

Rarnainnnokari 

17 

Booryakantham 

Sapavati 

53 

Knmnnapiryn . 

Kamagnkirya 

18 

Atakambari 

Jaya suddlia mrttavi 

54 

Visvambari 

Vamsavati 

19 

Jangarathvani 1 

1 Jaugara brahmari 

55 

Byamalangi ! 

Bam;'la 

20 

Natabairavi j 

Nari reethi goula 

50 

Hhunrnugapirya i 

Bamn ra 

21 

Keeravani | 

Kranavali 

57 

l 

Simycntra mathynmiiin j 

Bumatthuthi 

22 

Karaharapirya 

Sriragam 

58 • Hcmavati i 

Tliesi simkaravam 

23 

Kourimahohari 

Kouri Velavali 

59 ) Tharmavati j 

Thamavati 

24 

Varunapirya 

Veura Vasantam 

60 , 

Ncutbimathi 

Nishatham 

25 

Mararanjani 

Saravali 

61 ] Kanthamani 

Kundalam 

26 

Sarukesi 

Tharangiui 

02 i 

Uisliabapirya Rcthipirya 

27 

Sarasanglii 

Sourascna 

03 ; 

Latliangi j 

Geothapirya 

28 

Arikambodi 

Harikathara goula 

04 

Vasaspati 

Bousavati 

29 

Dheerasankaraparanam 

DhcerasankaraparanAin 

65 

Mechakalyani ] 

Bantha kalyani 

30 

Naganandi 

Nagaparanam 

66 

Chithrambari i 

Chathurangani 

31 

Yagapiriya 

Kalavati 

07 

Busarithra San than a manjari 

32 

Ragavarthani 

Ragu Boodainani 

08 

Jothisvaroopini • 

Jothiragam 

33 

Kangayabusani 

Gangatharangini 

69 

Thathuvartliani 

Thoutha panchamam 

34 

Vahatheosvari 

Bokthasaya nada 

70 ! 

Nosikabushani j 

Nasamoni 

35 

Soolini 

Sylatliesatchi 

71 ! 

Kosalam 

Kusumikaram 

33 

Salanada 

Cliala natta 

74 ! 

Uosikapirya 

Rasamanjari 
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Sarnga Dev who wrote about Srutis gave certain names for Swarams such as 
Kaisika Ni, Kakali Ni, Satharana Ga, Antara Ga, Sutha Sa, and Sutha Pa and fixed 
22 Srutis in the Sthayi. The same names have been used in Karnatic music for the 
12 Swarams of Ayapalai and the 24 Alakus according to the system of Vattapalai. 

In ancient times they seem to have been reckoned as having 2,4 and 6 Alakus. 
This is quite in accordance with the Alaku Nilai of the Mathematical Table of the 
ancient Tamils known as ****119.. 

So it appears that everybody can easily name the Swarams and 
Srutis according to the number of their Alakus according to the system of the 
ancient Tamils, for example, we may place the number of the Alakus after the Swaram 
and say Ri with 1 Alaku, Ri with ij Alakus, Ri with Alakus, Ri with ij Alakus, 
Ri with 2 Alakus and Ri with 4 Alakus or place the number of Alakus before the 
Swaram and say 4 Alakus Ri, 4* Alakus Ri, 4* Alakus Ri, 4} Alakus Ri or 5 Alakus 
Ri and so on. This will enable us to understand the Swarasthanams without any 
doubt. 

We are of opinion that it is important to find out the Ragas where the Swa¬ 
rams, Srutis and minuter Srutis of the ganam of South India occur. 

7. Examples showing the particular Srutis used in modern Ragas 
which follow the system of the ancient Tamils. 

We made a few remarks about the Swarams, Srutis and very minute Srutis 
used in Isai-Tamil, sweeter than nectar, in which the ancient Tamilians were so highly 
proficient We find that their excellence was quite in keeping with the efficiency they 
had attained in other sciences such as Anatomy, Physiology, Astronomy, Medicine and 
Philosophy. Music has also been developed in proportion as the inner meaning and 
calculations of other sciences had advanced. 

We see that the ancient Tamilians, th» Pandya sovereigns who ruled in South 
Madura and the scholars of the Tamil Sangams were efficient in Isai-Tamil, that they 
completely understood even the very minute Srutis used in music, and that they sang 
the praises of God in Pahs proportionate to the subtlety of those Srutis. We know 
that the several religious puns such as Thirugnanam, Thevaram and Thiruvachakam 
which are sung from the very ancient times and that several other religious puns 
anterior to that time are sung up to the present day in accordance with the rules of 
ancient I.sai-Tamil. >* # 

It is a fact that we are singing only t>*e ancient puns^Cnd Ragas according to 
the ancient methods and we are singing nothing new. B&Lwe have reached the stage 
where the names of these Puns and Ragas hive been completely changed by strangers, 
nay, the Tamilians are accused of ignorance of music! Such is the times t 

It is said that Narada gave the Suvadi treating about the minuteness of Ragas 
to Theagarajayar, who lived at Tiruvadi, as a groat devotee o' Rama, about 60 years 
ago. But ancient works on Isai-Tajnil speak of Narada as Yal-asirian. Though we 
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see in his Keertanams the Srutis of the four Palais of the ancient Tamilians, as 
modern musicians have no idea how the ancient Puns were chanted, we had to quote a 
few of his Keertanams here for demonstration. The result of our researches on Puns 
as well as on Ragas and Srutis will be published later on. 

My opinions may appear very strange to many advocates of 22 Srutis who 
live in this age when there is a great doubt about Srutis. However, 1 have stated 
them hoping perhaps it might be of some use to unbiassed musicians who are close 
observers. 

1 have to state again and again that the ancients divided the octave into 12 
half Swarams by the principle of concordant and branch Swarams (Sa-Pa and Sa-Ma 
systems), then divided them into 24 Alakus according to the system of Vattapalai and 
made their Ganam with 2 Alakus less. 

We arrived at the conclusion that there were 24 and not 22 Srutis in the 
octave by various experiments. We examined a number of Ragas both vocally and 
on the Veena with the help of M. R. Ry. Muthaya Baghavatar Avl, of Harikesava 
Nallur and M. R. Ry. Vencatachaliam Iyer, the Veena Vidwan of Tanjore Palace, 
noted down the minute Srutis used in them and roughly marked the 24 Srutis. Bui 
the former did not concur with my theory of 24 Srutis till he saw the “ Brahma 
Melam ” 2 years later. Even this work was doubted by the latter till he saw the 
Melathikara laksbanam * constructed after the 24 Srutis system, found in the Saras- 
vati Mahal of the Tanjore Palace. However, the idea that there must be minuter 
Srutis than 24 was often worrying us. When we gave out the idea of 24 Srutis in 
the octave, many musicians raised their objections and made fun of the theory. 

In addition to this they tought tooth and nail about this theory in the 
Tanjore Sangeeta Vidhya Mahajana Sangam and tried to establish 22 and 53 Srutis in 
the octave. So we were unable to expect any help from that quarter. 

However, with the help of my talented daughter Srimati Maragathavalli 
Ammal who is no mean exponent of the Kamatic music and who has the distinction of 
having passed the Higher Local Examination of the Theory of Music of the Trinity 
College, London, we were able to examine the minuter Srutis of Karntic music for a 
considerable time. 

The Tables have been shown separately according to the system in use among 
the ancient Tamilians. Table 5 gives some of the Oesika Ragas and Hindustani Ragas 
which have different Swarams in Arohanam and Avarohanam. Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 
give some of the Marga Ragas which satisfy the rules of South Indian music. 

We have already noticed that the Tamilians were highly proficient in Isai- 
Tamil, that they were competent to use and discriminate between the minutest Srutis, 
and that the Ragas of the present day date from very ancient times though their 
names have been mutilated in many ways. 
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We see that dealers in grains and miscellaneous articles and other merchants 
have been using uniform measures like one measure, } a measure, i of a measure,} of 
a measure and ^ of a measure and weights like x palam, i a palam, J of a palam, | of 
a palam and T V of a palam, and many such devices so that there may be no difficulty in 
their dealings with* others, and such devices exist even at present. 

In the same manner in music also the different measurements such as Aya- 
palai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai have been used so that the Swarams 
which they use in any music might be easily classified. 

The term 1 Palai' means “ that which is divided ” and “ one of the sweet tastes 
of music”. ' This shows they had four divisions to suit the different sounds of the puns 
sung. 

Of these, Ayapalai admits of ganam in the 12 Swarams of a Sthayi derived by 
the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma systems. 

Vattapalai consists of 24 Srutis with 2 Alakus for each of the 12 Swarams of 
the Sthayi, but the ganam is made with an Alaku less in each of the two concordant 
or branch Swarams like Vilari and Kaikilai. The other Swarams belong to Ayapalai. 

Thirikonapalai admits of ganam with half the Alakus of the concordant and 
branch Swarams of Vattapalai. The other Swarams are those of Ayapalai. 

Chathurapalai admits of ganam with quarter Alaku Swarams of the Vattapalai 
series, in other words, it has very minute Srutis like 1 } and if. The other Swa¬ 
rams are those of Ayapalai. By this, we do not mean (hat all Swarams should lose 
their original position in the octave and sound with the minutest Srutis. But only the 
two Swarams which are Jeevaswarams in Arohanam and Avarohanam should admit 
minute Srutis with 1 Alaku, } Alaku, f Alaku and so on. 

The Tables 1, 2, 3 and 4 give the Ragas with Srutis according to the 4 Palais 
given above. They are easily understood. Of these 

the first Table gives the Ragas where the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai are used, 

the second Table gives those where the quarter Swarams of Vattapalai are also 
used, , 

the third gives those Ragas where the f Srutis of Thirikonapalai also occur 
along with other Swarams, 

the fourth gives those Ragas where the A Srutis of Chathurapalai are used 
along with other Swarams. 

and the fifth contains the Ragas which contain Srutis mixed with Desikam in 
Karnatic music and Hindustani music. 



Table I showing the Ragas of Ayapalai. 
The Ragas of Ayapalai in the 12 half Srutis. 
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The Ragas given in Table i are the ones most commonly in use in Karnatic 
music. These are sung in half Swarams only in Ayapalai by the ancient Tamilians. 
These occur with a, 4 or 6 Alakus in the 12 Rasis. They stand in^ha Relation of Vadi 
and Samvadi Swarams or concordant and branch Swarams to one another. 

We may notice that as a rule, Ri with 2 Alakus is followed by Dha with 2 
Alakus, Ri with 4 Alakus by Dha with 4 , Ga with 4 Alakus by Ni with 4, and Ga with 
6 Alakus is followed by Ni with 6. 

The corresponding Arohana and Avarohana Swarams are found in the Table 
below. The Ragam should proceed strictly by the Swarams in Arohanam and 
Avarohaiiam and according to the Alakus given in the Table. This is Margam. We 
shall give in book II some of the rules relating to this. 


Table I showing the Ragas of Ayapalai. 


No. 

Ragams. 

Arohanam. 

Avarohanam. 

1 

Dhirasankaraparanam. 

srgmpdns... 

... 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Harikambothi. 

srgmpdns... 

... 

sndpmgrs 


Karakarappiriya 

srgmpdns... 

• •• 

s n d pm g r s 

4 

Natapyravi . 

srgmpdns... 

... 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Hanumathodi . 

srgmpdns... 

tM 

sndpmgrs 

• 

Mechakalyani ... 

srgmpdns... 

... 

shdpmgrs 

9 

May a mala Vam 

srgmpdns... 

■ *T 

sndpmgrs 

8 

Sakravaham ... 

srgmpdns... 

... 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Pankala . 

srgmpnps... 

ft •• 

snpmrgrs 

14 

Kan kay abhoosan i 

srgmpdns... 

... 

sndpmgrs 

11 

Sayanattai 

s r g m p m p s ... 

' ... 

sndnpmrs 


Vanaspathi 

srgmpdns... 

... 

sndpmgrs 

IS 

Kunthalavarali 

s ro p d n d s 

... 

s n d p m s 

14 

Jayantha Sri . 

s gm d n s 

... 

sndmpmgs 

IS 

Karudatheni . 

srgmpdns ... 

... 

sdpgrs 

11 

Salakapyravi . 

s r m p d s 

... 

and pm grs 

1 V 

Kokilathoni . 

srgmdnds 

... 

sndnpmgrs 

IS 

Kolakalam . 

spmgrapdns 

... 

sndp m grs 

IS 

Sinthukannada 

smgmrgmps 

.** 

sndpmgrs 

24 

Sinthumanthari 

a r g m p s 

... 

sndpgmdpmri 
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Table II. Ragas of Vattapalai. 

This is the system of Ganam by which the ancient Tamilians divided each of 
the Rasis into 2 A la k us according to the Vattapalai system thus obtaining 24 Srutis in 
the octave and made Ganam with one Alaku less in two of the Rasis which are related 
as concordant or branch. 

We see here that some of the Swarams of Ayapalai with even number of 
Alakus such as 2 , 4 and 6 occur as Swarams with odd numbers of Alakus. .For 
example, Saveri and Bhavapriya have Ri, and DnA t instead of Ri and Dha with 
2 Alakus. In the same manner Saveri lias Ni, and Ga. in place of Ni« and Ga«. But in 
Bhavapriya Gai and N in are a little sharper. In Devagandhari Ga and Ni haves 
Alakus each but Ri and Dha have 4} Alakus Sahana has Ga t and Ni,. Kaikavasi has 
the 5 th Alaku of Ma and the 7 th Alaku of Ni. Biakatai has Ma, and Ni.,. We find 
that all the above have odd Srutis in the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai but have even 
Swarams according to those cf Ayapalai. 

Devagandari has Ga and Ni with 6 Alakus very rarely. They may be found 
to have different Srutis while being sung. The Arohanams and Avarohanams of Ragas 
are given below. 


No. 

R All A MS. 

Arohanam. 

Ay AROHANAM. 

t 

Byakadai 

sgrgmpdps 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Saveri. 

s r m p d s.. 

sndpmgrs 

1 3 

Kaikavesi . 

s r g m p d n s . 

s 11 p m g r s 

! 

Sahana . 

s r g m p m d n s 

snsdpmgamrs 

1 9 

Bhavapriya . 

s r g in p d n s. 

sndpmgrs 

i 6 

Devagandhari 

srmpds. 

sndpmgrs 











Table III. Ragas of Thirikonapalai. 

The Ragas sung with 48 one-eighth Srutis according to the system of Thirikonapalai. 
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Table III. Ragas of Thirikonapalai. 

The Swarams in the above Table with an even number of Alakus such as 2, 

4 and 6 are those of Ayapalai. But we see some of those Swarams either with half an 

Alaku more or half an Alaku less, such as 4+±=4i and 4-4=3$. The Ri and Dha of 
Sankarabharanam have 4$ Alakus each, while the other Swarams are Suddha. The 

Ga and Ni in Thodi have 34 Alakus each. The Ga and Ni of Thanyasi have 4$. In 
the Natai Ragam (about whose Srutis there was such a discussion at the first meeting 
of the Tanjore Mahajana Sabha and at which no definite conclusion was arrived at) the 

Ri and Ni have 6$ Alakus. In Hamsadoni the Ga and Ni have 6$ Alakus. In the 
same way the Table will show that Ma has 4$ and Ri, Ga, Dha and Ni 6$ Alakus each. 

The other Swarams are those of Ayapalai. 

This is used as Thirikonapalai by the ancient Tamilians. These Ragas have 
been in use from the ancient timos as seen from the Puns and Keertanams found in 
ancient Isai-Tamil. 


The Arohanams and Avarohanams of Ragas are given in the following Table. 

No. 

Ragams. 

Arohanam. 

Avarohanam. 

1 

Sankarabharanam ... 

srgmpdns . 

sndpmgrs 

2 

Thodi . 

s» r g m d n s ... 

s n d in g r s 

S 

Thannyasi . 

s g m p n s. 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Dhenuka . 

srgmpdns . 

sndpmgrs 

5 

Nattai. 

srgmpdns . 

s n p m r s 

e 

Bhouli. 

s r g p d s.„ ... 

s n d p g r s 

7 

Balahamsa . 

s r m p d s ... ... ... ... 

sndpmrmgs 

8 

Apohi. 

s r g m d s. 

sdngrs 

• 

Shanmukhapriya 

srgmpdns ...... 

sndpmgrs 

10 

Kamavardhini 

srgmpdns . 

sndpmgrs 


Nattaikurinji. 

srgmndnpdn s... 

s n d m g s 

12 

Sriranjeni 

irgndns . ... 

s n d m g r s 


Hamsadhoni 

s r g p n s ••• ... ••• ... 

s n p g r s 

14 

Mohanam . 

srgpds. . 

• 

s d p g r s 







Table IV. Ragas of Chathurapalai. 

The Ragas sung with 96 one-sixteenth Srutis according to the system of Chathurapalai. 


Itolafu mb* with H mm-WiImbU lr«th imrUac UUmijtiUb *1 Clatharwtbl. 
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Table IV. Ragas of Chathurapalai. 

When we examine the above Ragas we find that with the exception of ± and 
{ Swarams the rest belong to Ayapalai. Ri and Dha have i or j Al&ku,added on to 
the 4 Alakus, and Ga and Ni have 3 } and 4 } Alakus. The other Swarams are the half 
Swarams of Ayapalai. 

But in Devagandari the Ga and Ni have one Alaku less and so have only 5. 
This system of lessening ail Alaku for Ga and Ni by the Vattapalai, and adding a $ or 
i Alaku for the same by Chathurapalai adds a peculiar charm to theganam. Lessening 
an Alaku for Ga„ and Ni„ (Vattapalai) and adding a J cr $ Alaku for Ru and Dha* 
(Chathurapalai) according to the different systems is the cause of the sweetness of the 
Ragas. ' 

If we notice Devagandari and Arabi which generate from Dheerasankarabaranam 
and which have the same Arohanam and Avarohanam (Sa Ri Ma Fa Dha Sa and Sa 
Ni Dha Pa Ma Ga Ri Sa), the Ri and Dha in Devagandari have 4} Alakus each 
while the same occur in Arabi with 4$ Alakus. Again, Ga and Ni have one Alaku less 
or 5 according to Vattapalai in Devagandari but in Arabi Ga with 6 Alakus or Anthara 
Ga and Ni with 6 Alakus or Kakali Ni occur. 

So this system with one Alaku less than that of Ayapalai (which is Vattapalai) 
and l an Alaku less than that of Ayapalai (which is Thirikonapalai) and J Alaku more 
than that of Ayapalai (which is Thirikonapalai) has been in use from very ancient times. 

These sharp Swarams, we know, are played as Gamakams in the 12 frets of 
the Veena. The ancient Tamilians have called Gamakam by the name ‘Padalamutham* 
or 1 the nectar of music ’ or the most charming parts in a melody. There is reason to 
think that others applied the name Padalamutham to the Jeeva Swarams. 

For, in the above Table, Ri and Dha are sharper by J or } Alaku. It is these 
sharp Swarams that are the very life of the particular Ragas. In the same manner 
the Ri Dha Ga Ni and Ma which are made sharp in each of the Ragas from the Jeeva- 
swarams. 

We find from the Table that Ri and Dha in Sankarabaranam .nd Ga and Ni in 
Thodi are mentioned as Jeevaswarams. There are reasons why these particular 
Swarams should be Jeevaswarams. There is also a method for determining the Jeeva¬ 
swarams in each Ragam. They will be given in detail in Book II. The Arohanams 
and Avarohanams of Ragas are given in the Table below. 


No. 

Ragams. 

Arohanam. ' 

Avarohanam. 


Madhimavathi 

s r m p n s ... ... ... ... 

s n p m r s 


Nayaki . 

srmpdndps. 

snsdpmrgrs 

3 

Dhevaganthari 

s r m p d s ... ... ... ... 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Arabi . 

s r m p d s ... ... ... . . 

sndpmgrs 

9 

Poornachandrigai ... 

s r g m p d p s. 

snpdpmgmrs 

4 

KakAnakuthukalam 

s r m d n g p s. 

sndpmgrs 

7 

Sanjuriti 

d s r g m p d iv . 

dpmgrsndp 


N avarasakannada ... 

s g m p s . 

sndmgrs 

• 

Nagaswarali ... 

s g m p d s . 

sdpmgs 

19 

Himangi . 

s r g m p d n d s. 

snpdmgrs 

11 

Kanada 

srgmpmdn s. 

snpmndpmgmrs 
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Table V. Some Desika Ragas and Hindustani Ragas. 

We find from the above Table that Ragas have the 12 half Swaramsof Ayapali 
but the fixed rule is that a Swaram which has a particular number of Alakus in Aro- 
hanam should have the same in Avarohanam also. This is Margam. 

Sometimes a Swaram or two mty be omitted or their order changed ei^er, in 
Arohanam or Avarohanam. But the number of Alakus should never be changed. 

For example, a Ri with 4 Alaku should never be changed either in Arohanam 
or Avarohanam into one with 2 or 6 Alakus. The same rule applies to Ga Ma Dha 
and Ni. If they so occur, they infringe one of the fixed rules of South Indian music or 
Margam. This infringement of rules is called Desikam. No 'doubt these Desika 
Ragas are very pleasant as the mixture of sweetmeats like Boondhi and Ladu with 
salted mango or salted lemon which add flavour to the sweetness. But this can never 
be cmnpared to the Ganam made strictly in accordance with the rules of Karnatic 
Music, which independently by itself has the power of charming even elephants and 
inducing cobras to spread their hood and dance. So we have not dealt with Desikam 
to any extent I think what 1 have already given about Desikam in the first part is 
enough. The following Table gives the Arohanam and Avarohanam of Desika Ragas. 

We notice in Table IV that in the system of Chathurapalai, in the Ragam # 
Kanada, Ga and Ni had 4} Alakus each. When the same Ragam is sung as Hindustani, 
the Ni and Ga have 5 Alakus sometimes and even 4 Alakus at other times, while the 
other Swarams resemble those of the Karnatic Kanada. I am not able ! tOsgive more 
examples of Hindustani Ragas as I am not well acquainted with them. 

Again, if we notice Hindustani Ragas, we find that each of the Swarams in 
particular Ragas occurs continuously with one or more Swarams, indicating the 
Swarams pertaining to that Ragam and thus makes the Sancharam in Arohanam and 
Avarohanam. It is the custom to indicate the top Swarams while making Sancharam 
in the lower Swarams in Arohanam and vice versa. These are mostly the 12 half 
Swarams of Ayapalai. A few of the 24 Srutis of Vattapalai also rarely occur as in 
Hindustani Kanada. Those who are well acquainted with Hindustani music should 
inquire into this and give us the result of their observations. 


No. 

Ragams. 

Arohanam. 

Avarohanam. 

1 

Sarnga . 

srgnpdns. 

sndpmrgmrs 

2 

Piyake . 

s g m p d h s . 

sndpmgrs 

3 

Dhesikakalyani 

srgmpdns., ... 

sndpmgrs 

4 

Kabi 

s r g ra p n s . 

sdnpmrgmrs 

3 

Bairavi . 

srgm'pdns. 

sndpmgrs 

3 

Ananthabairavi 

s g r g m p d p s.n s... 

sndpmgrs 

7 

Kambothi . 

s r g m p d s . 

sndpmgrs 

3 

Adana . 

8 r ra p nee s . 

s n da pdndpmgrs 

0 

Muhari . 

s r m p d s ... .. 

sndpmgrs 




*--—-- - - * 
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If the Kagas could be arranged, as shown in the above tables, under Ayapalai, 
Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai with their respective Swarams in Aro- 
ganam and Avaroganam, there could never arise any doubt in the future as regards 
Swarams and minute Srutis. It will also be of help to the students of music of the 
present day. 

With the exception of the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, the other minute 
Srutis should be played according to their respective pitch as gamakams by pulling 
the strings of the Veetta. When Swarams are played as gamakams they are as sweet 
as the re-production of the human voice. It will not be possible to play them as 
separate notes by means of frets. 

We must understand, then, that permanent frets should be had on the Yal 
only for the half Swarams of Ayapalai while the rest of the Srutis should be played as 
gamakams. 

8. Calculations to determine the position of Swarams in the Yal. 

We see clearly that the Yal and the Kulal were the most important of the 
instruments long used by the ancient Tamils. We know from experience that these 
.two instruments are capable ot reproducing even the minutest Swarams. 

Here, instead of saying what the miriuter Srutis were, they seein to have 
employed the terms Vattapalai. Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai. When this system 
fell into disuse, it became impossible to bring Ragas under their respective palais 
until recent times when they were classified under the 72 Melakartas. 

Though Ragas have been classified under the 72 Melakartas they are not 
correct as there are minute differences like i, i, J and 1 Alakus, as may be seen from 
the Table. For example, we use ArabiSyith Alakus in Deerasankaraparanam which 
should have Ri with 4 Alakus, and we sing also Sankaraparanam and Amsadoni with 
4i Alakus and Devagaudari with 4$ Alakus. We have to be thankful that so much at 
least has been done where everything was dark. 

We have observed before that the Yal has been so constructed as to satisfy 
the measurements of the human body, the tatvas of man and the calculations of the 
human breath. Just as the height of a man when seated is 4 spans, the Swarasthanams 
of a Yal from the Meru to the Mettu should also be 4 spans of the player. If not* the 
different beauties of the sound of the Yal could never be brought out. VVe think it, 
therefore, necessary to give, in a way, the measurements of the Swarams and the 
minute Srutis of the Yal. 

As we have already made mention of ivory or bamboo frets for determining 
the sounds of the minute Srutis on page 764 it is enough if we give the measure¬ 
ments here for the Sthanamsof the frets and calculations to test.their accuracy in a 
Yal 32 inches long. 

We also give here the measurements of the Dwavimsati Srutis ofSarnga Dev, 
the author of Sangceta Ratnakaram* for comparison showing where the 22 Srutis of 
the Madhya Sthayi (t(> inches long) occur, proving at the same time their incompatibility 
with the ganam of the ancient Tamila. 

■ — - -■■■■ * -— - - -— — - .. .- ..... 
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We observed before on pages 757-758 in the Table of calculations for the 24 
Srutis of Vattapalai how the length of wire for each Sruti is obtained by multiplying 
the decimal fractions in column 8 by 32 inches. 

These calculations are based on the following facts:—(1) that if 1 be the 
length of wire where Athara Sa sounds, the Tara Sa sounds in half the length, (2) if 
Athara Sa be 1 in sound, Tara Sa should be double that, (3) the length of the wire and 
the pitch of the respective sounds vary in an inverse ratio, (4) the principle of 
proceeding upwards by Geometrical Progression does not admit of any possible sound 
between notes and (5) wherever the sounds may be they are all of the same 
proportionate measurement that the series does not present Any difficulty while change 
of graham is made. 

We have to note something here. If 4 spans be equal to 31 inches only, then 
the decimal fractions in col-8 should be multiplied by 31 and the measurements for 
Swarams calculated. On the other hand, if 4 spans are equal to 33. 34, 35 or 36 inches 
the fractions in col 8. should be multiplied by these figures so as to suit the different 
measurements. The centimetre should be used where each inch is divided into 100 
equal parts. 

What we mean when we say that the measurements in the Yal should be in 
proportion to the length of fingers is that growing youths should add i or J of an inch 
while grown up adults should reduce by such lengths as the case may arise. For 
example, if a player whose 4 spans are 32$ inches be under 25 years of age, the 32J 
inches may be reckoned as 33, and if such a person be over 25 years, the 32} inches 
may be reckoned as 32, and the measurements marked accordingly on the Veena. 

We all know that if the total length of the wire be 32 inches, the Madhya Sa 
sounds in the 16 inches or half the length of the whole wire. So the 12 Swara- • 
sthanams are marked in this 16 inch wire. Over and above this, the 24 Srutis of the 
Sthayi and the and minuter Srutis are marked inside. Measurements and 
names are given for the 12 half Swarams and the 24 quarter Swarams. Details about 
the other minute Srutis may be found in the Table which commences on-page 768. 

If the Swarasthanams are to be marked in a Yal on this principle, the length 
of the wire in a Yal from the Meru to the Mettu should be 32 inches. Wherever the 
wire falls in the Meru and the Mettu the measurement should be very minutely taken 
or else it may sound £ or T V of a Swaram sharper. 

To give an instance, it is within oar experience that wooden articles expand 
in moisture and contract when dried. It is customary to have an interval of a quarter 
or three-eighths of an inch between the brass plate and the string to enable it to sound 
sweet when the top plank of the Yal expands in cold weather. At such times there is 
a diminution of an interval of V* or i of an inch. So the total length of the wire 
diminishes and the Swarams are slightly sharper. 

During the hot season, when the top plank of the Veena contracts, the 
intervals become enlarged and the Swarams become slightly flatter. This necessitates 
some adjustment during the different weathers. This truth is well known to all 
players on the Veena. This is why we have to be very particular and minute in the 
measurement of the wire. 
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Now, to proceed to fix the frets on the Yal, the Swarasthanams should first 
be made level by wax. Then the measurement given in the book should be marked in 
a long*strip of paper 16 inches long, and this paper should be placed parallel quite 
close "to: the top part and the different Swarasthanams should be minutely marked in 
the Yal, where the wax is level and the frets placed on the Swarasthanam. The 
measurement in the paper as well as the measurement of the frets on the Yal should 
be constantly checked in order to ensure accuracy. 

Though placing of frets is not a difficult task to those who possess a 
musical ear, it will take some time to arrive at the accurate Swarasthanams by compar¬ 
ing them with the Swarams that occur in various ragams. Kven then, there may be 
a slight inaccuracy in the swarams. Hut if one proceeds by the method given above 
the whole process can be accurately finished within an hour’s time. Not that we cry 
down the process of fixing tfie Swarasthanams by the ancient Sa Pa principle of the 
Tamilians indicated by the lines 11 <5#w ***fl (5 guusQstlQtb 

which is possible to a man with an ear for music. But wc are surely against doing 
this by the rough measurement of f for Sa-Pa and } for Sa-Ma with their respective 
number of vibrations. There are those, in the modern day, who advocate this principle. 
But we know that multiples of J never finish an octave. 

Our method is chiefly given to show that there is a very minute and accurate 
process by which even the minutest Srutis can be accurately arrived at. Hence these 
calculations and these Tables. 

Just as invertebrate animals are weak, sciences and arts without accurate 
measurements are also weak. If the rules of art arrived at by long experience are 
not jotted down according to the comnfbn rules and measurements they will not last. 
Just because the ancient Tamils who were experts in music failed to record the 
measurements expecting that their generations will also be equally clever, Pythagoras 
had to give roughly his theory of Sa-Pa | and Sa-Ma $, 2500 years ago and the author 
of Parijatam his theory that Pa sounds in £ and Ma in t of the total length of string 
about 2$0 years ago. 

Perhaps they failed to give the measurements because they had stated clearly 
how the 12 Swarams of a Rasi arranged themselves on the principles of Inai or Sa-Pa 
in a Rasi chakaram as sevens, how the same Swarams arranged themselves as fifths 
by the Sa-Ma principle proceeding leftwards. When such was the case *nd when it 
was brought into practical use also in the Veena they thought perhaps the measure* 
ments would never be open to doubt. 

Though detailed measurements are not stated in works on music yet the 
author of Sangeeta Ratnakar writes as if he perfectly understood the system of deter¬ 
mining Swarams and of tuning instruments. His calculations for the Sthayi and for 
the Srutis and his principle of change of gtaham are in perfect accord with the system 
of the ancient Tamils. But the only difference is that the ancient Tamila divided the 
Sthayi into 24 Alakus and made ganam in them with an Alakus less in each of the 
Swarams which were in the relation of Inai and Kilai. 
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The Tamils have very clearly stated the four primary puns in Vattapalai, 
namely, Marutham. Kurinji/Neythal and Palai, the 16 puns derived from each of the 
four Jatis Ahanilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial, how they are affected by the 
change of graham and the Svvarams wherz the Alakus should be lessened. As 22 
Alakus are mentioned there, Bharata and Sarnga Dev fell into the error of saying that 
there were 22 Srutis in the Octave. 

When once this doubtful theory was placed before the world, musicians like 
the author of Parijatam and Venkatamahi wrote works to remove the doubt. Any¬ 
how the .theory of Sarnga Dev confounded every one. Later writers adopted the 
number 22, gave names and Ragalakshanam in accordance with the Alakus of Swarams 
and thus filled their writings with conflicting ideas. 

We know from experience that not a single Ragam could be sung according to 
the Ragalakshanam given by him and according to the system of Dwavimsati Srutis. 

We can assure our readers that all the Ragas sung at the modern day are the 
Puns used in Isai Tamil by the ancient Tamils and none else. Only later writers gave 
different names to these Puns as well as the Swarams and perpetuated them by 
writing books on them. 

The minute Srutis in these puns are sung even at the present day. We see 
that the ancient puns with minute Srutis were sung in the services of temples owing 
to their devotional nature, and those who sung them were rewarded with gifts of 
lands, houses and regular salary. We must understand that the puns used in poems 
of praise like Thevaram, Thiruvachagam and Thirumarei were according to the 
ancient system. 

The Ragam and Thalam for these puns are very cleverly arranged to suit the 
ideas expressed by them If one sings them strictly according to the rules, one who 
hears them will certainly be entranced and shed tears of joy. As this ancient system 
is arranged according to Thalam and the letters of the Swarams, many gave it up 
owing to its difficulty. Just as a child which cannot walk when it attempts to stand 
and take a few steps forward has a fall because it could not balance itself, so also an 
attempt at ancient music made the moderners to stumble. 

The best of experts to day hold that the Puns and the Padams sung so as to 
bring out the structure of Ragas and in conformity with the Thalam are very charm¬ 
ing. Some of such Puns and Padams are practised by them and sung so that the 
hearers are melted to tears. As these Puns are difficult to sing the system of singing 
Puns has now been changed and they are sung in quick time. Some of these Puns 
are sung to English and Parsi tunes and consequently their structure and ideas are 
completely changed. 

9. The names of Tamil Puns found in Thevaram and Thiruvachakam 
and the names of the modern Ragas which stand for them. 

Though the Puns contained in Thevaram, Thiruvachakam and Thirumarei 
were written by great sages who lived between the 4th and the 10th centuries and 
used up to the present time it appears that even prior to that period many devotional 
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Puns had been written by great men from the time of the first isangam in ancient 
South Madura and they have been called by the collective name of 4 Thevarathiratu’, 

It has been a custom from very ancient times for Tamil Vidwans to sing a 
few compositions when they appeared in the presence of Kings and God. The holy 
actions of the deity when represented as musical poems appeal more to the heart and 
give more pleasure than when merely recited in prose. Puns which melt the heart 
make the singer as well as the hearer to be in complete unison with God. 

Those who are unable to appreciate the beautiful and the lofty ideas of 
ancient puns and bring them into practical use, sing them in easy varnamettus. This 
practice is of recent origin. 

Many, of our readers might have personally known M. R. Ry. Maha Vaidya- 
natha Iyer Avl., of musical fame, well known in South India for his life of devotion 
and his elder brother M. R. Ry. Ramasami Iyer Avl., the author of Keertanams from 
Periya Puranam. They might have also heard their music. These two brothers paid 
a visit to Sri Subrahmania Desikar, the Matathipathi of Kallidakurichi in Tinneveliy. 
The Matathipathi took a fancy to Maha Vydianatha Iyer, kept him with h:m for a long 
period and had the Thevaram and Thiruvachagam sung in the temple of Nellaiappar 
in the ancient Puns known to Sri Salivateesvara Othuvar, Sri Thandavaraya Tham- 
biran, Sri Shunmugam Pillai, the Puraneekar and others. He then asked Maha 
Vydianatha Iyer to repeat them before him and enjoyed their divine music. 

In the Peria Puranam which he possessed then, and which is now in the 
custody of his younger brother Appasami Iyer Avl., of Vyacheri, the modern names 
for the ancient Ragas and their thalam arc given. We are giving the list below as it 
may be of use to us. 

Though the ancient Puns exist even now without any change in the system 
of their singing, it is clearly seen that their old names have been changed and they 
appear with foreign names. Though the resemblance between the old and new names 
is seen in some cases, some of the Ragas have had their old names completely changed. 
We may also see that some of the names of the ancient Ragas are found in four or five 
of the modem ones. 

As they have been in existence from very old times it i^ but natural that 
some of the good Ragas might have become obsolete while others have taken their 
places. The Puns in the period of Thevarams seem to have been fewer than those at 
the time of the sage Pingala. Can there be a comparison in numbers between the 
12000 ancient Isais of the first sangam and 103 puns of the last sangam ? In the tame 
manner even the few Ragas used in Thevaram appear to have entirely disappeared 
now with their names changed. 

In the Table of Ragas given below may be found the Pathigas of Thevarams, 
the places from which they originated, the ancient names of Puns, their modern names, 
their Thalam and their opening lines. We think this might be of use to the Tamils 
who sing Thevars Puns. 
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Sthalam. Ancient Pun. Modem Kagam. Thalam. Opening line. 
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the 37 runs. This seems to account tor the difference in Kagas noticed. It may also be accounted for by the fact 
that musicians of the later days changed the names of the ancient Ragas and gave them beautiful new names and 
new mettus. We have a mind to publish separately the result of our researches into the system of the Ancient 
Puns. However, we hope that this is enough to satisfy those who are experts in the chanting of Puns. 
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zo. Some points of resemblance between the Swarams of 
South Indian Music and the notes of Equal 
Temperament of the westerners. 

From the following figure one may understand clearly how the 12 Swarams 
of Ayapalai in a Sthayi are distributed in western instruments. 



Standard | Se 
string 


jAghanftai 
i maniiham 


manitham | 


Anight) 

manitham 


j Hmigiiil j Agliantlai 
I manitham j manitham 


Here we see that six black keya appear at the top with the lettera Ri, Ga, Ma, 
Dha, Ni.'Ri and the figures t. 3. 6 , 8, 10, 1. 

\ 

Below the black keys we see eight white keys indicated by the letters Sa, Ri, 
Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa and C D E F G A B C and with the figures 1 a, a, 4. 5. 7 , 9 > •« 
and »to shew the Swarasthanams. These white keya stand far the 7 Swarams ef 
a Sthayi from Sa t» Pa. 
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Here while we take Sa to be the commencing string, the Sa where the 
Madhya Sthayi ends becomes the 12th Swaram from Ri. The order of the'12 
Swarams from Ri„ to Sa„ is the serial order 112,3,4 etc. The Swarams of the 
bottom row are arranged according to the system of concordance. 

The seven Swarams of this series when sounded in order we call Dheera- 
shankaraparanam. The ancient Tamils have been calling this by the nanke of 
Chempalai Pun. According to their system, the concordant series as well as the 
discordant series indicated by the figures r, 3, 6, 8 and 10 are separately shown. * 

When the Sa or the first white key becomes the ending Swaram of the 
Mandara Sthayi he calls it Smp or commencing string. Because the Sa occurs 
as the commencing and the ending Swaram of a Sthayi, he calls the Ri of the second 
Rasi (out of the 12 Swarams obtained by the Kural-lli or Sa-Pa principle from the ^ 
commencing string) the Second string, the Kaikilai of the fourth Rasi, the fourth string 
or the Natpu string, the Oolai or the Ma of the fifth Rasi the fifth or the Kilai string 
and the Ili (Pa) of the seventh Rasi the seventh or the Inai string. Of these the 
Swaram j that occur in Rasis 1, 3, 6, 8 and 10 have been set aside as discordant or 
Pagai Swarams. 

The sthanams above the Panchamam have also been divided on the same 
principle into Second, Natpu and Kilai Swarams and used in Ragas. These are 
clearly proved by the stanzas quoted below and their commentaries. As they have 
been dealt with already we have only slightly touched them here. 

We see clearly how the ancient Tamils received the Yal with reverence and 
Sat down to play on it, how they ran their fingers through the concordant strings 
avoiding all the discordant Swarams and how they were particular in the choice of the 
Yal knowing the defects of the various kinds of wood. We also see clearly that they 
understood exactly what the 14 Swarams of the Mandara Sthayi were when Madhya 
Sthayi extended from Oolai to Kaikilai, that they understood the relation of strings 
appearing leftwards on the principle of Oolai in Tharam and Rural in Oolai, that they 
paid great attention to the relation of strings as Inai, Kil?i, Pagai or Natpu and then 
produced the four primary Puns and the four Jatis derived from each of them. 

It appears that the Bass, Tenor, Alto and Treble of the westerners correspond 
to the Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Mel Aganilai of the four Jatis respectively. 

Besides this, the same Ragam may be sounded, say Sankaraparanam, 
commencing from any of the Key's so long as the order of the semitones of the scale is 
maintained. This is the arrangement of the Swarams with equal intervals or equal 
semitones. This is called the system of Equal Temperament. 

The westerners held for a long thne that the Swarams obtained by multiplying 
| by | and } by } were the result of the Just Temperment or the series of the Natural 
scale. But they found it was very inadequate for purposes of harmony and modulation. 
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Experts who realised this difficulty when they proceeded to arrange the 
series of is Swnrams on the Sa-Pa principle, slightly flattened their filths and thus 
arranged the series with equal intervals. So this system of Equal Temperament was 
derided by many who are ignorant of the excellence of this system and they are speak¬ 
ing against it even to day. If calculation for it had been given by Geometrical 
Progression no body would have objected to the system. If they could only realise 
that this system was in use among the ancient Tamils with excellent rules, they will 
at once understand that the modern Puns sung by the Tamils of South India and the 
Swarams and Srutis used in them are very minute, that they have the hall mark of 
advancement and that they are in use even now. More minute details about them 
may be found in the second book. 

The Puns or the Ragas where the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai occur as shown 
in the above figure may be played without any doubt on the Piano or the Harmonium 
or any other similar western instrument. They are played on them even now. Ragas 
of Ayapalai will never lose their charm by being played on them. These very 
Ragas were played by Mathavi on the Sakota Yal in three Sthayis and in the 14 
Swarams- This is nothing new, but what has been in use for many thousands of years 
in South Madura during the period of the first Sangam. We may do well to consider 
the following quotations from Silappadikaram written by Uankovadigal. 

Silappdikaram Vcnirkathei P. 200 

23-26. «#irrr motfdr djfTpcM owmI 

u>£j!7 uiti t-orobr umuw£ 

Ciuirdrundr l. fe>i«dbr 

(KOTUIT CU6fl>U>*0 o9^CB>ftUJ OTItI 

JX010, vfiu got® mxuulLl. 9 

•<**<**0*9u ujFna**mQutm 0 jiiM Qmtmm swd/sir i*n29mujmt-.uj ujirmpd 

mi9<£> mrdiQd *m*L. 00 ttd> Qfikfp u>jF«?^iar«uur<p uuuiiSd fir/ufL.^ 

Qmms. 

§>/>SP* •D(30f&'umufi jUiguLf. Qtiliujriiw #ppm tStgjpn Bi-Spiv gpji^pOnmr 
m<* dapuma* uttapr. jfippm fygtp* fiifipgaimi-iuaraiii fibRptaS-itKmaiQiam 

®G U ®,§' U . fiitifiaiaaLJum Qpt ^gaB u tm QppJhuar ; jiiftpgaSmtvaar fmuj 

MMuuOii. pmm, upuysii, *.jauif. 0 ii. fuuipaSQiaaa. aiatf-ii, p/v&aii, aaipfiaib, patiuyuti, 
iMabrip.«Mk y ioMutfii crmiBmmi, crmtor 1 

Comment :—Mathavi, using courteous words, placed herself in the posture of 
Pathumasanam, (placing the feet transversely on the two thighs and turning the soles 
up that they may be seen) one of the nine kinds of posture, took the Yal in her hands 
in which the Kovais could be reproduced without any confusion, sang first in a 
delicious manner vocally, pleased every one, and then began her instrumental music. 

Here means ‘posture’. In the art of painting are many different postures 
such as standing, sitting, lying down, and moving. Of these the sitting posture may 
be with :motion or without motion.. Under the former heading come the postures of 
the elephant, the car, the bone and the cat. These without motion am of 9 kinds. 
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They are, ujjQfistb, Quutitigsms, jfiuQpsu*, ftrftuLfL-*, lamnfi 

aha, vcurjib. If you ask what these are, their description is given in the following 
stanzas from Perungkathei. 

“ (tppfiil lO-^Gia CujfTuuiO- 

u9<$&68>5 sihm- IDUJ(ip*0 

posfHjqu. 1 ndBr 19 .su Gin* unp 
dpsmjui- Gsunsorusi uwfifc 
jfliPpg efteoeon Gius&ru 

erm&geseoegpth, 

, uow®) 6 tT iSsorsoriT (tpsar® 

GdflG&rGiiMUu urulio-ggy oPg&a GiniijiBfflrSjg* 

G(ui!€wro986BT GojitoSojit asribrserfiu ajd 

L-Jbuuj^ £BJu>uiT£ pirsBr^jPi GagghrL. 

UITStDSli G<SITAA^ £fT(TSSJTIBl Gaiu 

craruGugiiftcn^ii/d s^flgsrmwungp toQstrars. g)safl mru.3 j/raura gjauaSgumu g&jQpm •Sift 
mmg\umpun jb Qpgmmwmnump k. pra/ri jy vpMp $sr jp) shames : <7«W? 

Comment :—The author of the Nataka has held these to be fifty, speaking 
widely, but brought them under 9 for the sake of brevity. 

This is explained by the following stanza 

4 ^uuit aoiuinu^p qsuQsug 

Cgn^a GafTefen-or GgnsBruirdr 

sruhrcftirssSdi. jy v/bffim pMscir u*>uxr*«rJ>. Q*<r>vsSuJjp j/figeug 

1L 9 jmrqmL.iu tu/rmps oosuSsar mri/Su u^urgaritirs tSgipaiMr pars# MtrusaBarmuvueJo Jtltuepnriu 
s&9u>tr*r,90 pgQ&iB er fiir&sursetiQi# mffQgrpM crorSar? 

<tpjpa Gmfihdpa Qthnki istu£>a 
CcuTgcu @s )£uj G^appdpi 

mm&gemwSm. 

Comment :—She got the Yal—unshakeable ip its nature—in her hands and sat 
down in the posture of Pathumasanam. As she had no husband of her own, she 
imagined herself as if she was seated in front of one whom she worshipped in her heart 
and desired to play the Yal. 

How she played the Yal is indicated in the following stanza 

•jwyt •rtW®. Qpmpmu, 

41 (iwoSta# ialJ>€ 8>0 iBd>Gsu$d> ftfriltp. 
oj&c&uiD jujaflsBp* usou^i 

G^(ucu 0 ansSrp a&ump 

GtotuGup suowtotf QuGcuaG ipqsBBrt^ 
l$0M«9dr mM «9uom9 «MJJ 
lb^o 9 iu dfatu ol.Gov m 

f rekdp^mfim. afauil-devotion. 
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SUappadiknram Venirkathei P. sox. 

27*28 44 fijevisnau upnrn* OamlGi-nlB QfcirjjQ 

oSuiena aird>a9ffesr wm-sfc ” 

®-«r. mm s mu smu uu ujirmsiurss Qsttltf.mtAm*<Iiu mtuj# [ty-dms »<r*> «9#«or«ir mu* 0 
m/gjjrifiSQium*. ufiwmmmmsiutrifi QuQtBgm> eSgQeoioevir SMfrA; crew Star ? 

Comment :—She used the four fingers of the right hand excluding the thumb 
on the Yal and touched the screw pin of the Yal with the four fingers on the left. 

The description of ugrmm is given in the following stanza. 

“ CT&wff oJjroa ifii vSdaflu 

Gu®o9ff<u upMTona OJITgli " 

crcircyjrrrcwPcir. uHU-tiM-t&s&inMQiaS. Jjf^ Oft***** jpatiQtumufi&til 

iMu.31* is the plectrum. It is implied in the word given before. 
Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoi. 

29*30 44 Gatbuona lumruGu uj^riGai ao-u> 

G6akj€8>a l«£ib eSir^etP ugPitei” 

Qwukjcb* .fl/ruq 40*1 sn.u.Qt*<irsp trmQfpth Qeibums jtjfii/i = ftmuiAmfi g )m+jf0o, 

^/ruLf Lorjfimur u9pif *($& = n. nrumu* 9fpetifiw. ®«o# Spiff jp = 

^<ar ummtunBuj ^itfftkSafimfuSjr <3**fit pdrQ&m* laQfiisQeuowJQsirmrs. 

Comment: -Of these four, means playing without taste; is 

playing loud; is playing so as to make the string vibrate and means 

merging of one’s music by the music of the sixth string or string of discordance. 

This is also corroborated by the following quotation from Panchabaratheeam. 

*A". 

w«*P«>a suj^iu porjS uSana^p&Gaib u€8>aaj £fr<§® 

G an oresruxT^ ^odituS Ggpifca sflooa^G® a®;# ujimuCu 
ifttwflsPiu oSwnaoi (Tfffi «ui_ u>irg 

fifip a|ij cu^ifGsuan amltp.^Gff.” 

cuifuj<g)pQ***rs. $igP oii|uib. 

Besides this-the following stanzas also explain the four kinds of defects in 

playing. 

“ Qffuiuo)* Qiudrus uewO® Garirir 
afaSrud? Ocoircftff Oiuona^A l)«o«uA.” 

“ ^AuQuasu u<tai pnraSpA 
“ «1<tG«ucbiu u(ta> l^pGuatr tSikfii 
tM«s>jri$» $itsPu u,'* 

“ fc_i_ Giaorus «S«tuxS* 
antCiai^A ®wr» usjfAASaMu usOtt." 
amu*-fl&Q dpmt. itiig/ijijjrj) tS/pdQti ; *dr*r? 
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The four kinds of defects may be due to choice of bad wood or material for 
the construction of the Yal. 

The following stanza shows how the choice of wood should be made thus 
avoiding the defects in playing. 

“ fltfGeu rfispp Gqj 0 ooPouioujjgu 

uitiPQcu itfjpjp G^ojiduu uitjpuu&Cjut 

(UnriPGto CffLouoiDft ujitituGuitG &.L. io£itaji6|pjp& 

GffiPGonT ucdbra oaPjpunui #jpjP«w_Ciu. M «7«r@>/r. 

®-«*. ®#Q#ff^'fOUULlc- (JSBS 9JTULI !****(§& Lf* Wifi VO .fsQtfi gSffmSSSmi—U 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoa. 

31-32 u iSoDpujrr loctlS* ©jfGgyj Gairmojooxu 

iq€o>tP(tp^fp uSoomaji 

(®-*0 uxuwair ®u ufi&pQs*«s>*mjtr9uj +Qmwi-fu*mp m.mip y/vorss mssBlmr jwt 

tmrsd miLi^Qtums. 

The Swarams of the Sakota Yal, with its 14 Kovais of doubtless existence, 
were arranged on the principle of Oolai-Kural and Kaikilai-Tharam. 

SA a** p«» oppQijmfliufi 0 wb 

“ <3i—ncoriik dpesi^iqcn^ qilOi_rrcon 

Owir®* < 5 ffd)<gir« 6 > 

ii|ilGi_ir«rois Slfot&L Oi_n«gtnu> ^etnP^il 
on«i4fcn Ojir«wi»ii> iSpuq.” 

trmufi&A Qfi 0 p iSpuu 0 rO'u *-m 0 9 imrdjsms4Bbr ^rjruurOiu Qstif.uui »*u <je # / 

•iLifOuma. 

Comment :—As he says that out of the Seven Swarams what is first obtained 
is Tharam, Oolai which just appears in Tharam becomes Rural, and when Kaikilai 
becomes Tharam Kodipalai is just formed. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. aoa. 

33-84 M QUmSh it uodmuL Qvgtfii, unthS 

aP68>«L|OTit Guiiip Ositi*” 

Sfimr Btm usms sC-Quemp G»r««uuuLlt_ irmQgpw &9mr-glfmmtS sit * 4 ; crarWT 

Comment :—Of the four strings lnai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. Inai is the second 
string. Because it is said, 

"j^SmnGiucsnli uO«u I^p Grnfil 
ibfcNiiu^ O^itarn uxrra9«qi Goidru” 

Bhr-gjip «r ul/; sorter? 

The Kilai string is the fifth. For it is said, 

u BfaGucmli ufru farijdi wrtei 
gsOa> *S«PQ<u B0pu> a9«r# 
f»«tffet Gujaratoi png Quxiru " 


urns 4fjr>i 
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The Pagai strings are the third and the sixth. For he says, 

<* #drp ®nk9p aim dpswn^ 

Go droOup £pug| A-*- H 

u«iQud)0 Qiarigu. *tlcj vfcof 

®“" r * 0/9 dNa rntuu Quwqmj QiwiQQiums. 

The words and um mean the same. 

The Natpu string is the fourth. Of these four strings only the concordant 
ones should be taken. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. 20a. 

35 41 gjrweurr eSevPeufrtuc Gaili-owd " 

fiM. 0irw<jo^«vr« erQjpr £*#&**#* miwQppgQmmm. 

Comment :—She played the Kural first and then continued with Hi as Kural. 
Next he proceeds to give the results of the leftward progression in Vattapalai. 

mlLLuuifa fifty 

“ ^dr^a Gcoirdm 

kCBoj tuns£A—Gairi$a9«5>L.ujnaj 

pun£0 Gfurrdin oPotMio Gnupuniit 
Osir^ f&$(revn fictM” 

«r«r-c7atiflir, p&gntrQtu Qsrig.uuw1m> Sps $u.Q/>mg) fiftyu&L-jp>* Qgttnujp Q#uur%»; 

£#cMm, (grwSjbuirfiyiM pggpfiQw*mjpn* $gmrig.m jfipgpfiQ* 9%ma>rdbp, pgg/tfiQmuBmp pg 
mm Milar OuQwfiL. tSmft <gg*)Wiuu uQiMhouuirlmiiurut. $ih(pmpQtu, ptfipis Qlmegjjp O #A 

*lfiuur1»iuitih. gtft jygaurtMLrriA. msdQtm gffovtivjp <2iajrQ*tbutr%m>ujiriM pggti ygmur 

iujg gftmrftuuw%Mugu>. trm jfipgmtedf HQ ft mmrQQsrdrs gfiuBt-jfiw ptrgggtkSm jfi 
pgdQeifap prgQumppp* 

u pdr«r<tpi piTW<«/> pdrojj^u uud ” 

••06 <9&fi* eBfiuwQmmm. QdQmtyQuy&urlMStmyih QppnOJ* jrpp&m* UftArgp A 
iSpsQti. Pfipjpm Q*uuwU»y£ tSpiQii umrmmr urfeMurp, ogMgrmtb, ppft,Qp§ti, Qmtrp., sedpuA, 
Q+*S>(3ftfit Qumgftmm . t Spyti gSftCnSm «.«§ g Quy&j*pg£m pfmfmp tip mffidsokQ 

Qsrmrs. 

Comment :—Leaving aside Kodipalai where Oolai is Kural, when we proceed 
leftward we get Chempalai where Kural is taken as Kural. Here, an half Alaku in 
Kural and one Alaku in Tharam become Kilai at the end of the second, while one 
Alaku of Tharam is taken to Vilari. Then Padumalai Palai results, Vilari becoming 
Kural. On the same principle we get Chevvalipalai when Thuttham becomes Kural, 
Arumpalai when Hi becomes Kural, Merchempalai when Kaikilai is Kural and Vilari- 
palai when Tharam becomes Kural. The meaning should be found after eschewing 
the five Antarams. Here the Antharakole of the Tharam is taken ss Tharam. This 
is also supported by the Sootram. 

The 103 Puns are derived from these seven Primary Palais. Of these, Palai 
Yal, Nagaragam, Agari, Thodi, Gowdi, Gandsram, Chenthurutbi and Oothayagiri are 
derived from Chempalai. 
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For the sake of brevity we do not go into detail. Others may be derived in 
the same manner. Again he gives the definition of Pun in the stanza below. 

“ airpCu^ih urirgnig wfi arrcurgih 
uiTjpuO uoferGooranj uSGio " 

am&k 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei Page 203. 

36 . 

cuirdrdpoDjp Bssiih^fiS) CmyScfij 

(®-«r) Si wra meQjpQwujm/ti Qpp*^/8tumm*Qv m future* (tpmpmuttiSm 

ejriiLj mr&pprQerm pm* 

Co ament :—Besides playing with Ili as Kural as stated before she played by 
fifths and sevenths. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P 203. 

37 * 41 . 6un®6i^ (tpon^puT (Ajaaji&i 

&Q8*<!PP WfTffQjlU gltf (5JS61I 

io<5£(ipu> qpiMw tO($£(tp 
U&<$£uJ6W U><$£(ip GU(5^lUSBT lO<j$£(ip 

iBirdbfiucaiAff aiT^iL| iMoihGup GifirrM 

®«0 &smrQppi* Qffet&A y«r«r mre*9p@ib jf*i8teo u>qj qppp Qugfidje* utQfits 

marym* *re*&ib Sgafimr, 

(®** r ) &>"”* **H*p QpmpQtu *.mp (ggeortu Q*ntiuue%*» sfstiko ut^putrsetftM, sump Qfeoriu* mss 
0Smt Qfeortu Qu*pQ*i*ur%e* q/rvflSiu utQpiLtrs&jth, qjt™ Qfeoriu Qeuturho j^Gujor u>Qpt**smf t*, . 
(fifeo /grgutriuj .prgiiQgeortu eSerAuurlto Qu^Otue* LogjuHTsettut ®)*Q#iT6vsvuuilc_ *rfiu Ququ* 
u e m dm ifti gm+nSerRmut Qup OeirsQQtum p&<rjp. 

He gives the four Maruthains beginning with Aganilai and finishing with 
Perugial obtained by taking the Oolai as the the first and the last Swaram and the ' 
Kural as the first and the last Swaram. 

Comment :—As said before, Kodipalai where Oolai becomes Kural is taken as 
Aganilai Marutham, Merchempalai obtained by Oolai, becoming Kural and Kaikilai 
becoming Kural is taken as Puranilai Marutham, Chempalai obtained by taking Kural 
as Kural is taken as Arugial Marutham while Vilaripalai derived by taking Kural as 
Tbaram and Tharam as Kural is taken as Perugial Marutham. These primary Puna 
mentioned here were played with an ear for complete concordance. 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. 203 . 

42* 4P«uom uSujW <ipes>{pu(cifi& 

(®-w) me&qb QtmStqim +u>& Qu«rjpu> ytmmsuutlL. +<$&*./<* Sp& 6 % N mw Mm <P—P 

u J*Qm j/JQpeifl*>s sffipQpme. 

Comment:—She played in such a way that the Srutis of the hard soft, and 
middling Sthayis were each played in their respective positions, leaving out discordant 
Swarams. 



Smm plats of resemblance between the Swarams of South Indian Music and the notes of Equal Temperament fllft 

Silappadikaram Venirkathei P. 203 . 

43*44. <a>$uu(!a.i Gpatpes>9i> 

MiuirmMjp ywGoirtp. ioujiw£ 

(0-afr) 0p&Mtl<gu Qugu uems^gC Lf m#t w ^0uumr%mr mwQiftSKIeo 

uuuK/OQiums, 

Cortimmt :—When she played Puranilni Marulha Pun out of the 1*11118 from 
which generate all Thirams, she became enraptured. 

We see that the province ot South Madura was noted for its fertility, riches, 
sciences and arts and that the people were noted for their devotion to God. In 
proportion to this they were well advanced in Music. Astrology, Medicine, Yoga 
Sastram and other renowned sciences. Just as a modern expert on the Yeena plays 
different Kinds of Gamakams, the ancient Tamils were noted for the production of the 
eight kinds of sounds from the Yal, sueh as umruat.h, and and also 

very cleverly produced the eight Kinds of lsaikuran.ims such as <*irAfS\>, 

etc., (For explanations of these terms see. below;. The following stan/as and 
their annotations will give an idea of the above devices in the playing of the Yal. 

Silappadikaram, Kanalvari P. 177. 

ul-£&)l1 M&$& Gaf ipwGafillip.sir io$viTq?te5Ti-3J 
6B)iD^L-(w«Qwr ui68Bru)a»mP(T C*(T6uir>Cufid> 6Ubmj(JLiu.ijBu 
UppfiKI CSflG lOIT68BPtL| iRUioLjGiofBr 
1$ppti<ii£dj uunfian&itfp C$&.%j6uniu£u 
umrgjbw uiPcuIl-Sbw ujfTjriTLu cmipaiiffa; 
aossiireaHiu Gocdgu oSfcmuniKB* 
ihafarmbRuu gmuGuni Gaccrffli (wtlLi^uj 
G oucarmicmmujrT cfloDsCiu^giu 
u€mr€U69)Aujrrp uiPaj^iTi&fii 

1 M&filDGsfiJ pnehQ&fiiBfi Guxvelhjdi*dv 

uu9irajdBMp.dr ^fcaGurrcvu uaranTUH^ar t&anjuuLjj 
QXinfiGO GMQ-pp fiirt* fivirpip^cv 
fifilGp^llL- CUGtTfifT 
Cft><$«DL-U ULLl-6©:-GttJ6W oScmoC'unii CUfttfk 

Goal® mdauS 1 afamoiotr ow^aiu 
uiLi_o*8>*£ar GoaPuM® it£ 

Qfi6U€s)G*[$GX LwmPtuirG^or* 

Osircucudr cmtujnp jKl.l_ euoisstfo 
onoWoooj OMiSmofi 1 OL.p*ir«rd> m#uurr^Piq 
wnpeSpat <mvu> 4p G^t-Aguccr. 

<2**Ct**> tM*>i i-flmr*fJJsrCQpuiS*' lo*<A uHtewu jtemltojj ; 

The Yal'was decorated with flower garlands at the top. The following 
Sootram from Cliintamani also supports the above. 
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I cS^umbbP oiefarff umljifea) 1 80}0i-& lofrfco 

i Csmld efitoa 

wmQTjh Qifiri&attuSjjgiL; [str/i-si. u>$m usvflif -seStuitem usetflr. ujjh Qs§® ^/safi anibuf stmum 

luirtyjpruLfdmmr. 

unn*a>* eft * means the bridegroom and the bride, up**, Qmr®, #mH and rmi^ 
are the different parts of the Yal. This is given in the lines, 

CsiiCl. upp ofTSJ&P niffiLOu 
ujjtu« Gioaraj^ifl oj65>«u$6sr pirgm 

amujQaojB*. Qstrapft-wp, taapiiiQ Qtumgpic QjHLimitiQjji>Qi-Qu>max jji evraif tk-jpimfi«$im 
mtTKjQ-mitLiijg uirfmo easuStssftm jpuo vitikiQ, usoarasor^v Qpjetiji vnLQu stoop Qptrffi 
Qnvmjp Qs-ffamouuQii, j/*ijbjp*r 

The Yal was worshipped as it was believed that it was the dwelling place of 
the Godess Mathangi. anr>sjQ implies that the vayandn garland was taken from the hand. 
The eight devices such as usmavGo etc., are considered arts. 

u smear Jo is arranging the Inai, Kilai. Pagai and Natpu strings in relation to the 
Pun to be sung in accordance with their nature and Mathira. 

u/W^L-Swer is examining the particular string by the forefinger and the back 

finger; 

40trui is examining the correctness of the Isai by trying the Aroganam 
and the Avaroganam. 

mjtiffov is tuning the concordant strings ; 

is singing it fully by the process of Alati 
mStoaiuml® is the variations of the player on the Pun to be sung. 
mjUjc is the rendering of the Puns to be sung in a very charming manner. 

($,pio<Jur*@ is singing the Pun in very fast or in very slow time. 

These interpretations may be seen in the annotations for the 165th stanza of 
Gandaruvathatthayarilambakam in Jeevakachintamani. The annotator deals with it 
more minutely. prod need the Swarams. umr wmstuirw u,<ty pirif,- eschewing 

all kinds of defects in the Pun. *-0W uuusst* and u/fay are the defects. utrspumHppamr is 
an emerald ring. In the Kadaladukathei also he makes mention of " tatsppprrm 
uu$* means the beetle that sings, uflk means sound. 

air if is working with the little finger. 

m+ppeo is examining the string inside and outside by the little finger and the 

thumb. 

a.*#*!) is pulling the strings out to find out the hard, soft and middling. 
p-fifo*' is breaking the strings at intervals of one and two. 

R.0U.L.A) may be done by the little finger of the left hand or by the joint action 
of the little finger and the thumb, or of the two thumbs together. Others may be 
understood as they occur. utlL-sim*pmQ*a9»9Q&*pj/.=: Mathavi understood by her 
ear the nature of the Swarams. vieoak = I do not press you to play this. tSmuaritua 
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indicating further instructions. <?*ir«u6v«r 90s ujatp =She handed over the Yal 
to Kovalan thus giving him predominance and asking him to play first. saMeoiu Qoas 
©or=implies the river Cauvery ; saardioitfuuassti is the Pun referring t«» kanal. O# 
means 1 will commence.’ The Stanzas running u Mihfi £ 4 Qtu ujasotp Qpa^jp 

*ir &9 srifiSl and which mean that she handed over the Yal to Knvala.i and then 

1 both of them sang many puns to their heart's delight have also a different reading 

« . where the words * Qsir£.®u>sua ■ * Qpfippp ’ * QssSQiLaapjp ' and 1 uiKssHujirOasar' occur. 

Details about these may he found on a reference to the ahavals mentioned in 
pages 508-510 of this book. 

Silappadikaram Aroompathavoorai P. 33. 

(, €u<ui( 9 >aui u^ncm* (9*111’Gun(B(p.»A>f" adru# (tppan* “njujbG^nij 1 
lAtudkg * erarufitnjs Qp&seefhu uirtpuj pdruireor QsaeastuSdr QmpQsu>ua^ecu uvdvQ^tfis^/ ufigpp 
GsireomitoirQuj s(Ssau.\uaeoifi aavS «su.>u*fios« 9 iJ apnea# 1 irdQ £fim)*u.iirJo Gsnti irpuia. iSi^pgs 

Qt-seos tsirgn tSffgpib icnu-speopn^pu i3i^.p^# Qs-ibu&osiLjtb .ft nut-jib (yionQn urns /?«;« 

QpmpsSp iSmiptunp *cihiSlgpp sffuuSI&vriLfib ^_tfo tpjppk'v onss&fcn uVpr&niuns “ GwvStfp 

G**jV) idJ** guGeo” erdrupgprir P^etotp^u vn^r u>ip(ipib *' ate&dffi G*iiWiV> £&avGuj ” 

etdrupgpp oassQ&tr uSjpojirujiTar eudeyib g£3wwr, Q&ir, ugb>* in.ii3di ojifis^h\, Oun^spu unnpfjs 

01 reo fSfftbi39tnriLfib ujirtflptf ^sljulLl- isaibuirldu {£)*,$ /sffibaouiLftb (tprui.. ^aau.< v, 5 -' gym #Qu. napjp 
ffpdi QpeopQujujeDevnp is mbLjsten iLjih -ft !Wilii jp ^aostSiunn p£np jifidrmuMjfl*& p tnp'ipp^ns^tb 
tt- 90 ifiu$(ff?seyQii>GBr toisp Qppzvtr/ssifib loip iS^s<m^b 0 fl..v sffibi^ lospionenJunfit maibdu Qpp& 

(tptf-6yu>irsmjib p s tile* logpoptb Qu@Q~Li6Br u>($pQpQu>6n sad mods* jh$u Qu^ti uiMtsm «P fartBaoib 
Qup maSmi OioeSoj staQtodr gpth gpoisns §)us($ib (jpeopeoioidiGov jftoaLi*pi unpu iMdtmii u>apfima 
(§mpip&p uakfaaruun® Qioec maussdnr pfuuda^asr gfrafiptrsu uaiq. QtsQipsupp vanpfitarmnii 

PfiLaispaQmaare^ioaib, 


\ ---- 

! Some potato of rossmbiattce between the Swaium of South Indian Music and the notes of Equal Temperament. 


Comment The words " sipvseosuapirens Qs<nLQu.n(d Qsapfi" u\) to LjppQptQ 
uaasfisSp y&Qsay. uxui/O'* mean the following:—Leaving aside the Merchctnpalai pun 
sung before with 9 Kovais, she got hold of the Sakota Yal with 14 Kovais, made her 
right hand the Pathakai, held the Yal in the right line with that hand, took hold of 
the Matakam by the four fingers of the left hand, avoided carefully. the four kinds of 
errors,—Chempagai, Arpu, Athirvu and Koodam- and ran her lingers through the 14 
strings without a single fault. Then she played from Ooiai to Kaikilai in the soft 
Sthayi where Ooiai becomes Kural (Qi*dl* 9 p Qs&to mips &§Qw) as well as the hard 
Sthayi which ends with the Kaikilai (meSsSp 0«w&u ®/«r mssdStourQuj) paying strict atten¬ 
tion to the rules of Inai, Kilai, Pagai and Natpu. On the light of the above she examined 
the Kural and the Hi strings and tuned the Yal avoiding carefully all discordant 
Swarams. When she was satisfied that the concordance was complete, she played the 
four primary puns sach as Aganilai Marutham, Perugial Marutbam etc., arranging the 
Kural and the Ooiai strings according to rules in the three sthayis— hard, soft and 
middling. Later on she sang these with less mathiras and was so enraptured that she 
went to sleep/ 
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The above stanzas and their commentaries show that the ancient Tamils 
were highly efficient in playing the Yal. They also seem to have had excellent rules 
and sang the puns in the most effective manner. Though the ancient works as well as 
the Sootrams quoted from them by annotators have become extinct, which places us 
in a very disadvantageous position about understanding all the details of the music of 
the Tamils, yet the few references made in Silappadikaram, full of pregnant ideas, appear 
to be quite enough to make us understand the minuteness of ancient music. A little drop 
of water is enough to test the taste of the water of a large ocean made up of many 
smaller seas. Do we want five different drops of water to test the water of the five 
different seas ? Just as a small quantity of sour buttermilk is enough to make sour a 
big pot full of milk, the few hints of Ilankovadigal given in Silappadikaram are enough 
to make,ys understand the minuteness of ancient Tamil music. 

We must understand that he only casually makes mention of Tamil music as 
much as it was necessary by indicating a few points, in his major attempt to describe 
the powers of dancing of Mathavi, her musical genius in playing the Yal and the chastity 
of Kannahi. Because the annotators found that the efficiency of the music of the period 
of Ilankovadigal had declined during their time, they only put down a few Sootrams 
which came to their memory and wrote their annotations basing them on the remnants 
of the musical works. Even their annotations are very meagre and they hardly help 
us in clearly understanding the great works. There are people who say that 
Adyarkunallar has only made mention of two lines referring to music in Silappadikaram, 
being in total ignorance of the Sootrams quoted above. 

Here we read about Swarams and their concordance, the four primary puns 
and the tour Jatis derived from them and the fact that ganam was made in less number • 
of Alakus. We have noted already that the Puns of the ancient Tamils were divided 
into those of Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai'and Chathurapalai and that modern 
ganam was according to the very system. 

With the exception of the Ragas of Ayapalai it is impossible to reproduce on 
western instruments the minutest Swarams of other Palais. 

Many who could not discriminate between these minute Swarams played them 
on the Harmonium along with the Swarams of Ayapalai and lost their ear for these 
minute Swarams. Even to day, many V id wans murder ancient Tamil Puns, the 
Pathams of Kshetringar and the Keertanams of Theagaraja Iyer by teaching their 
pupils to play them on the Harmonium and also sing them. It does not matter much 
if the number of these murderers is a few but they are a legion I 

As this wrong practice had taken root lor a number of years it was absolutely 
necessary to enquire into the Srutis of South Indian music. Nobody can be particularly 
blamed for tjiis for it is due to the nature of the times. However we think it may be 
useful to give here a few general points and notation which may be of use to all people 
and which may be used by those playing on western instruments as well as the Yal 
which is largely used in South india. 




low the Staff notation nay bo mod for easily reproducing the muolc of Sontb India. 
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zi. How the Staff notation may be used for easily reproducing 
the music of South India. 

It is a matter for regret that Indian Music, which has been held in high esteem 
from ancient times, has, for the last 2000 years or so, degenerated owing to want of 
patronage; times have so changed that, at present, researches are being made about 
Srutis which are the basis of all music! This is something like trying to find out the 
Alphabet of a language which was once noted for its high style and eminent literature! 
But we hope the time has come for the regeneration of Indian Music. 

Given the particular Ri, the particular Ga, Ma, Diia or Ni which occur in a 
Ragam, professional musicians who have made it their life-work will easily understand 
the ramification of the Ragam and will be able to compose many Keertanuns and 
Varnams in the same. When they commit them to writing, they group all the Swarams 
one after another, in the form of an ordinary language, without employing any musical 
measure or symbol. 

Even clever musicians will not be able to make ic out at times, so much so 
that its real meaning is completely lost to their successors. Sometimes they will merely 
mention the particular Thalam (time) of a piece of music without giving its parts which 
might cause endless doubts. So we see the necessity of clearing all these doubts by 
having a new method of Notation -which might be useful to all. No doubt there are 
differences of opinion on this subject. 

We are all agreed that a system of Notation easily understandable by all will 
be of great use to students of music. To indicate them merely by letters will not be 
enough, for the letters of a particular language may not be known to speakers of other 
languages. So it is best to mark them on the staff which is known to all people. 

We should understand that the members of the Tamil Sangam which existed 
in South Madura eight thousand years ago and other musicians of that age used 12 
half-Swarams of Ayapalai obtained by the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma principles in their 
ganam. The succession of the same 12 Swarams is now known among the renowned 
musicians of Europe as the chromatic scale under Equal Temperament. This is con¬ 
sidered highly useful for purposes of harmony and modulation and modern western 
musical instruments like the Piano and the Harmonium are constructed on this principle. 
For over 2500 years, from the time of Pythagoras, controversy has been going on 
about the measurements of the 12 Swarams of an octave obtained while supposing Sa- 
Pa to be | and Sa-Ma }. The celebrated western musicians Haydn, Mozart and 
Beethoven, about 120 years ago, found out the advantage of Equal Temperament and 
the result was the dawn of a new era in music and the perfection of symphony. Since 
then Europe has advanced by leaps and bounds in instrumental as well as vocal music, 
parts being written for wind as well as percussion instruments. Many an Indian has 
advanced in European music so much so that one is able to interpret the music of the 
west as well as make original compositions in the same. We have seen how a piece of 
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English Music composed by an Englishman at one end of the world when written in 
Stall' notation is faithfully interpreted and reproduced by an Indian at the other end. 
We have seen the excellence of the English Staff notation. The signs which indicate 

(i) the duration and (2) the increasing or decreasing intensity of different notes, 
(3) the signs to denote speed. (4) expression, and (5) pauses, (6) the signs giving 
special directions to the performer as to where a piece of music ends or where it is 
repeated from, (7) time-signatures and (8) key-signatures, and (9) a variety of 
abbreviations and (10) embellishments are the distinguishing features of European 
music. So twr humble opinion is that to reproduce those Indian Ragas where these 
12 half Svvarams only ocqur, the Staff notation of the west is quite enough. This 
notation^ already known to many Indians constituting military bands, and other 
private bands, to Indian organists who play on the organ or the Harmonium in 
Christian churches, even to students of Indian music who play their Ragas on a 
Harmonium and to those- students of the science ol English Music. So it will be of 
advantage to put them down on the Staff. tty so doing we should understand that 
those Ragas made up of the 12 half-Swarams of the Ayapalai only are capable of being 
thus transferred and played on the Harmonium or the Piano. 

We should bear in mind two other points. In the first place, the bars should 
be so divided as to suit the different Thalams in use in India, and secondly, special 
signs should be given to indicate the minute Srutis over and above the 12 Swarams. 
Though these minute Srutis could not be reproduced on the piano or the Harmonium 
they might be of use to vocal musicians as well as players on instruments like the 
Yal or the Veena, the Violin and the Flute. 

We may notice on pagc&783—791 that concordant Swarams in an octave like ; 
Ri-Diia, Ga-Ni and Ma-Ni occur a little sharp sometimes. We have Ri not only 
with 2 Alakus but with 2{ t 2$, 2 j, 3, 3^, 3!, and 3J Alakus also. So we may indicate 
the i, k, f, 1, 1 h ii and ij by the numbers i, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. 7 respectively. These 
numerals tacked on to a Swaram will indicate what minuter Srutis they should 
add on. For example, Rt 4' and Dha 4' will mean that 4^ Alagus are meant in 
each case. These occur in Sankaraparanam. But the Signs Ri 4 l and Dha 4 ’ 
will indicate 4$ Alagus for the two Swarams. These occur in Ragas like Arabi, 
Poornachandrika and Chenchuruli. Ragas with minute Srutis such as these in 
Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai might be found in the Tables given. 
So, to conclude, then, we are of opinion that(i) the English Staff notation with 
certain modifications may be advantageously used for the Ragas composed of the 12 
half Swarams of Ayapalai. 

(2) Indicating the minuter Srutis by means of numerals from 1 to 7 will be 
of use to vocalists as well as players on instruments with the exception of the 
Harmonium and the Piano. 

(3) Bars should be so divided as to suit the variety of Thalams in use! in 
Indian music. The following Ragas will illustrate what we said. 
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1 AYAPALAI RACAM. 

Ragamt Garudadoni* Athithalam. 8*4*4 



* j. 

M m .. Z: 

• a w 


• o 

mu nnn - nu-pn* 

- *U 

dn ku 

pa • it r uni 

P « 

r an 


i,. 

-£i,. 


K - mi NY - - ra inn. - * ... . - - ’ 

Km p dji a d pn- djg rii- pr r- rj- sa- 


2 VATTAPALAI RAOAM. 

Ragamt Kaikavachi. Athithalam. 8*4*4 

4 




irl-ji 


Ya - ral diolla - - mu di yum in - nn dai 
K g r ££ rj^ nc a r rr a r g r 

4 / !V jk 44 

A till vu nna ilintii in« - • - ■ • va m* yu lai 

a a pa m pa- dn an n d ii p iii in p 


o-m ■-»— 

^ r?L 
ral t*ho! la. • • 
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m ga r 


r a n»* 


aa - - aa- 
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Of the four examples given above, the first is that of a Ragam in Ayapalai'. 
What we have to note here is that the twelve half swarams of Ayapalai are the 
same as the 12 semitones of the westerners and so the Staff notation may be equally 
applied for both. To transfer such Ragas to the Staff notation and reproduce them will 
be very easy for all. To harmonise a few easy Keertanams and Swarajatis of the Ragas 
of Ayapalai and sing them in four parts will be very charming and the process easy. 

Now let us take the Kaikavasi Ragam given as an example of a Ragam in 
Vattapalai. We may note that in the third bar the number 4 is placed over Nr (B), in 
the sixth bar the number 4 is over Ma (F sharp), while the same number is placed 
over the Ma (F sharp) in the 9th and the 10th bars and over the Ni (B) in the nth bar. 
We have treated about these numbers already. Yet we go over the ground again for 
the sake of clearness. 

Let us divide the halfswaram of the Ayapalai or 2 Alakus into 8 parts, making 
each of the quarter Alakus into a separate division calling each division or Alaku by 
the numbers 1, 2. 3 up to 8. 

In the following plan a half Swaram of Ayapalai is divided into 8 equal 
parts. The top numbers show how the Srutis should be marked while the bottom 
figures show the number of Alakus. 



13 3 4 

15 6 7 

i 

Ma A 



Pa 

MA % 

1 1 :. ' . 

..i I ; 


4* 4* 4} 5 

5 } 5 f 


The Ma with four Alakus used 

here is called Prati 

Madhyamam at the 


present day. The interval between Ma 4 and Pa has been reckoned by the ancients 
as one Rasi with 2 Alakus. Between Prati Ma 4 and Pa comes Ma 5. This Ma 4 
gathers momentum by quarter as 4±, 44, 4i» 5 * Si» 5 i an( I St a| id ends in Pa. Instead 
of marking these intervals as L } and i it is easier to mark them by integers as 1, 2, 3 etc. 

The number 4 on a Swaram means, the addition of 4 quarter Alakus or 1 
Alaku with the given Swaram. If the number 2 is placed it means that ax J or £ an 
Alaku is added. The number 3 implies an addition of } ; the number 6 implies an 
addition ot xi, the number x implies an addition of ix£ or while the number 7 
implies 7X J or 1} Srutis to the given Swaram. 

We can understand the measurements of the Srutis in the four Palais if the 
interval between any two of the 12 Mettus used in the Yal could be divided into 8 parts 
according to the measurements given by us (1. *. according to Geometrical Progression) 
and the Swarasthanam of the particular Sruti marked in these divisions. This is 
possible only on the Yal. These measurements have been clearly given in the Tablet 
in this book. 

Now for the Srutis of Thirikonapalai the Ragam taken as example it 
Shunmukapiriya. We may see the number 2 on the Prati Ma (F sharp) and the number . 
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6 on the Ri and Dija (D and A) with four Srutis each. It means that Ma (F sharp) 
should he played with an additional i Alaku while the Ri and Diia (D and A) should 
be sharpened by i£ Alakus, 

In the Chenchuruti Ragam given as an example of Thirikonapalai, we may 
notice number i placed over the Ri and Diia (L) and A) with 4 Alakus each. This 
means they should be played with 4$ Alakus. 

So we see that Alakus like £. j, 1, 1$, 1} and i f are added on to the 12 
Swarams. These minute Srutis are reproduced as gamakams by the human voice as 
well as on the Yat. They are not capable of being played on the western instruments: 
But modern players of Indian music on the harmonium play £, f and 1 Alaku on 
the lower half Swaram and i£, i£ and if Alakus on the higher half Swaram. 

Thus the charm of minute Srutis of the ancient Tamils has disappeared and 
people are satisfied with the ganain of the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, while ganam 
with 24 Srutis of Vattupalai, 48 Srutis of Thirikonapalai and 96 Srutis of Chathurapalai 
has been completely forgotten. 

In the same manner, the seven different kinds of Thalams, the 35 different 
divisions derived from the five Kinds—Thisram, Chathusram, Kantam, Misram and 
Sankeeram, and the vcVy minute 175 varieties of them by Thisrakalai and Chathurtha- 
kalai (7x5x5-175) have been forgotten and the degraded Fkathalam which is 
considered the easiest has monopolized the field. Just as the 12 Swarams have taken 
the field of all Srutis so also Sai valegu which gives many ekathalams in the 12 Aksharas 
has come to stay on account of its ease. 

So we see what immense difference there is between the ganam of the ancient 
Tamils and that of the people of other countries. The minuteness of the Srutis of the 
four Palais of the ancient Tamils has gradually dis-appeared so much so that one has to 
decide the' 12 Swarams of Ayapalai and remove the doubt regarding them! To add to 
this doubt) the system of determining Srutis by the principle of f and J and the theory of 
22 Srutis for the octave have come into the field. The, truth of these theories will be 
manifest to all intelligent men. Only the ignorant will argue in an irrational manner. 
Howeven we understand that the ancient'Tamils were using very minute Srutis in 
their ganam, that they had made proportionate progress in Thalani) that they used 
wind and percussion instruments such as the Flute, and the Yal and the Thunnumai 
and the Amandrigai and sang to the harmonious combination of all these instruments, 
playing them neither too loud or too soft so as to bring out the timbre of each instrument 
for satisfying their audience. As we think that the time is come for reviving this 
ancient music and placing it on an eminent position' we had to speak about the method 
of making ganam wtth minute Srutis.' 

As the press letters were not enough to exemplify each Keertanam more fully 
* bjfStaff notation we had to be satisfied with merely touching them. 


Urn iattfipttafift to show that the PoMya mtrt Jfu of tho Tamil eooatry tatartf Mat-tamU. 
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III. Some inscriptions to show that the Pandya sovereigns of the Tamil 
country fostered Mut-tamil. 

We have, till now, noted that the ancient Tamils who had much advanced in 
all sciences and arts^were also efficient in [sai-Tamil, one of the divisions of the Tamil 
language, that they made their ganam with a complete knowledge of many ol the 

minute amsams of Music, that their culture in these sciences is beyond comparison 

with that of any other nation, and that because of the gradual deterioration of many of 
the minute points of music many people wrote in different ways and doubted the very 
Srutis. 

If appears that the efficiency of the ancient I'amils in Music should be 
attributed to the Sovereign rulers of the country. Judging from the Paiyiram of 
Irayanar Agaporul dated 2000 years ago, it is clear that the Pandya rulers of. the 
period of the Sangam in South Madura, Korkai and Madura had a peculiar fascination 
Tor the Muttamil — iyal, Isai and Natakam, and that they conducted the Sangams 
themselves besides possessing the literary preeminence for presiding over such 

Sangams. Though the period after the last sangam was a period of trouble for the 

Pandya sovereigns, the interest in Muttamil and the patronage on the part of the 
rulers never diminished. Kven after the fall of the Pundyas the minor rulers over the 
dismembered kingdoms continued to foster Music, and this is seen even at present. 
It is a well-known fact that experts in Iyal Tamil, in Music and in Drama are even 
to day patronised by the rulers of Sainasthanams. 

We think it will be satisfactory t«> examine by means of inscriptions how for 
the Pandya sovereigns showed their appreciation of the Tumi! language and the music. 

Besides it will open the eyes of, those critics who declare that Sangeeta. 
Rntnakar of Sarnga Dev is the primary work on Music and that the Tamils arc comp¬ 
letely ignorant of the science. It will also prove the fact that the Tamils were highly 
proficient in Music long before the time of Bharata of the 5th century and Sarnga Dev 
of the 13th century besides showing* the excellent Tamil of these inscriptions which 
gradually deteriorated by admixture of foreign words. 

While examining ancient inscriptions on this subject we obtained a few from 
M. K. Ky. Harihara Bharatiar Avl., Head Tamil Pandit of the High School at Amba- 
Samudram, Tinnevelly District, through M. R Ry. Mutthaya Baghavatar Avl., of 
Harikesavanallur. These are given below. 

The genealogical tree of the renowned Pandya rulers has never been made 
public till now, owing to absence of inscriptions. The following has been published 
as the result of a few inscriptions on copper plates. 

ufcfcnfLU fig ai&tlaitf 

CffCiGud 

10-oifll 

UK uidioMaii ti& alto pjigfMu Gi igoift#. 

#ftw Qugmipfl * imumm. mgmQm@ 
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•Boruili 

g)u3nruu^ aS'S&spLiofnu §>drjpnb QpifiiutS^lso. (§)&.&!* *uuir&& 9e u p^eoQpmps^m. 
Pfmaisgjib S^argpfih Qaierf)uuu.sN>’vU». 

I 

ua6&rif.iuR^ i*££*(B4i(p&S'oSr 

gjafimuup/fiui a RQsaptkis^k QpiftiutSeofeo. 

I 

GffifiueSr G#|t^6Sr 

l 

iD(f(U6udm];w dfifG&ffif 

g)a/(£r aSMa/aS mseSiupmp QsMattP Q tutorpoim, 

Ga«d : ^«m.iuJr jr«nr£ir4r 

gjaim loan- u and sin to **&$; ingpr/fiso Qunh lyRspaim. uukism Ljtppj ica/wr npona QguSpp 
attbr. Qsmash Qsiru>near. 

dffGa4it' ujrRdi§ff-uDspjculi£r^r 

g)af®ar QuujQ air® (Spit ion par, ereorQqrjh §)il.(duuiT® Q/tarjp. @)&itar ( 9 }(Lpu^h t fib's mow ms 
srmgpiAt—Kisefiso utoGoaihstar Q^uSppnm. QsifatrQuj Qppmn&ipt jg)inr^ Qtbu&asr&Tuh. iSpstcopfihv 
®ai«r ueosoot lo^cufjasr QsimpGpn®, Qstifl amp issjrxisfmnLjio 9puLfpu LfpjuiSppnear. 

i oners* smatimswu immpfi t 9Qsnskr® t lOjfiQsmasmjr StfiuufSpfi^ear. skis jpgshs^s Qili^ar p_p 
aSmm. topQ&g snap so ®a/*r QsQm'uso, ^jpiiomu., sisiaRs(^/Ss9 f yeugph, QsirOUbuff^/r amgp 
USu-iisefip Qu@& Quirh Ljiflspj Qsipfl ionko ^nS^sSmrffm, fi^uuitoari^a Qsp®Qfitg.a9eo & us 
ujioosisrmff Uppnoirhpp QpujsnorsiQsirsk® atijjuLLi_nm. Qiopuig. ^eoujpfdw pQns figuumH 
sgpib ®ai<?«rr QsiuptrQmmuh. qppptAtfigpib GuffiStmmib umt-pp&iar amp Qpifhu aigOtar^sbr. 

I 

Otf^sSr arfuLras GjsQgffonuiueSr uxij|p&t& aa«u& £. i S. 770. 

®uar Quabrggsi-pjps sir i-aim myth, ssd.®s (gpibiy amgpi&t-ppi *$*li Qatdsttfib g&ibu 
tattyib Qsrpfl Qup'fl@sQm&m. taaipjSujir &topp> simp QpQeuip uowseou Qujrao jwj&Quj loirporstnfi 
amumihj^&igp&o'^uj (ipji9tu lotkfiift. $ibwiifiifis@ to pur pa ear am pub Quiu^srp. ®sugpi ssgtb sgaisp 
Lfffib. ^flmuotoo* sirsmpptreo g)*usigsm sireoih Q.iS. 770 *m<# OptRQppt. lopiappm amppib toifi 
ifiQuj umettigsm® ^psiirhsaRto pgaigirBiu topjossS 4 \pvth amuuQmQamuh. 

I 

<$xag #&u>:v 2*0141 

gjafimuupfl sSdsapmdj pmptk OpUmeiStoHo, 

I 

6Uf§ti» U)d|NIX«0Ci 

®ora 1 IOSW t&gm* ®asi~uuu®J Qsaiami-spr Qugm untmiptu jfrgt&upmp Q*I® sibJ 
Mjpn-m sSams^ Ostupaittr. g&wtir uiIl-Jpisq mip Qeo sir top pm QppQs qiaR, mu-sQs $t*u 
uto, Qisp&b 9(pdQ<B su.*osmr pfiiu srdt%Nd^ilutLi^ ^pi3s%tr Qvsmirtb pm msuu®/k fisQsvtkn^mm. 
gMtaru ufifluj 9tm stsmwssr crcbcoir swu t^ph^iOtkpmmtnb utramp. stnlip pm ar pfiiur sqpj 
0nb & srQQuwmri +*uupfi*i $mmjp 9tm swsssQimmjpm pp % jfjg Qpm(g* jr:— 
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1-QJ& MFisonh* 

atfoiotff UL.ei v0iiss^fB)<w (folrcff ^uGuep^i«m.iURK gf 

G«Rtf*i ut-iaHig Calrcma Curc&CarrAr® jtfisSrg «RRup;|£gajt££j Gffftudpaips* aiRgaw 
iDctfoe iirf G^edbranL. (MiKBuCuaS* Basra sen* $«rdbGftRigty.d*fiB>aiiijRl ma&p 

g@£jl &R* &§pr{LG|ikAiugj ($aj|ug)|D «R#cfiraiRd9g«RuiARa ^r 4*(B aieni aa»&iiiJR]iar4g& Guicff 
Cjrru -as^ARpLiG{DclvL.ifefr arum. dpflMuG*Rcfr$ ULRirl ucmP u>4«ggii) @6fr£iO*R«§.4 jancu ajRiPiugib 
&.i_aFcSrp our gear icar RRsgftAg jriggsula^ii jRcirARcupig a$k udrafft&it.RtijR6b(B gjRuR QRaffp 
P0 ruhs £«fiuR4 pRsSrg sRtopIlgajtffi p&uu;. 9$ GuR(pan^i4§ GeuwkQaiwr Ajfl C*dpj» 

|dili.Ru -sRif gilinRiuJpig uujjugiu uguqf fQoifis iiOfoS'ar CrufmjRifRAg u««6\xGpr)i£i pa9 §fi 
AgasAcntfU uijujd jRciig aIraodi 9$ uevds «(ffaJi£lp *Ri£i£a<fi 9:11(51 qcddi afi (gpjrefa® m$4g»«f£ 
9:$rp GuH(d4«(d 9^ f 0* 88d#$p60& *# uf & uru& «(d^i£4v»a|& GuRj££fta|& upcffarp 

Gjiifi «ul®*gu u«tf:£r Gj^ifi £«?$£ «Riuil) @gCj«S*il© ($&o djtflp C*«r«£a*> *R$ig 

»|LMRifi u^p #»»■ C^aTtl® g)« fSS^'9 CuRgapig Ggu*£*®<mwA ffi^*jljj|U{tfilLisu uf 
pp jSS<d.dm^uui*. {ftlL.Ri£«u C;»®fc*RRuyJ G'ODadpaJ^iA assume! mf oingR** 

Ifi&R flR88R. 

gjjffiiTGvtarth Quififirfiswr*" iSfbuirsjmpu n*rsfF)s($flu 9 LL(£) 4 tS(P/i^r +(y*&u>n& Moa/Bf/Qmrm, 
$}uQutr(Lpg} g )4 ROw Quo«b(ffim> i£*r$tujfie&(£s£>g)£;. 

&q*Q**S Rff iSf *ULSfft*tmHaj **nn& QmiraNeo Cumm ^iLiSfMtrjjtb tfiirlso&tl® i&L-jfiiw Hfuitp. 
u9(ijdQib Qjr&arG) &fa)uS 0 meir ftrmmQfiib Qu>puip. wb& 9 m mfUDiran^engu upjRtujp. jf/tfattLjih £}«($ 
&$£} eieoffif&Qm&r. 

2 -qj£0 mi&anih. 


. ttf aivgea* uir rr tufogttJR r4r® .Gur£i ul&frpifrp @<aiajR#«*® 

[^Gtf^ijdAULTiiflabPlu UL.Rfl tuiaxnmjR* IgpRvivwdpu ui.R»l*g {J>£ru Caura u>u 
GuRfdGftRiJtR® G« 02 i£gjai#R'i ®.flW-|iJR m ty-UJRis ®<w fiujrg«R tARffinuft GuRfujwi ^ ji’iflDud gi*. Sip 
a> 0 »ib **foi Sr GuguRgpi jlRil® 4 GcRim& asoiR (fijpiwr. G«r«I«® «noi^p jfooy) 


§CR)JBIURLI U^dlSR* P>OOP <&***fp .G*R(D»* UMJIRA 0)1 $4r (PP(D Gacrcrhali 

Gue «8 mki!®4 GshrAr® Gff^4#iQjpR« Rnai^p §«smj 4 u luj4iar* G^Rtbr^pb^p Cur Jr 
GcMllG 94 a«AIRU 9§ ARAA0 ft*® RUROir GuRrP foopu# (|RRRttl^pRRU 9$«RU Gp^RUlA RUjlp 
GjiRupi piihpJGpR«brpsRp&p (piARuGariCi 9 ^ru^(Rr §paf. ^jtGjiRURuRRu jiii^uuie. ^fuladr 
GarrAv® aijlp Gaoxfifi* w-aiw pe^ 8 >«*<W)tf G^RuRAjt ^af(^pi4§ G#j|CjijU|dil 

uru 90 GuR«^i$ s> 0 «fai"« |H*§ Gur»04§ si Si G AdGp^{dtli.Ru u^wrp ^ri^uir« iseAGA^d 
^§aie#M urn# iflA^h nanfmiR# iftuiA(pd) ui|. (JriIi*. G«pid 0 iai 0 l ®uuf» Gtfpi^pip §)Dpd 
ARPIJIMU a >G^ailiO*rfi •0u^«#d#l »*MP* . 

tSsu QuAptfiSitn' +(gdst&rs vQjfii •wilu.uutlL^jp’ 

+ 

$i<gs snljfju mwMM« m$&m iff «#* QmuifQtn rj» QjAOm 

g)mi OfMfffde* Omi# «mc# utirmui •imiQftiKS qfimp iSppf0 Quum/ih *t_< 

moP*p 9 «» MU-fW pjfgiBmpm. $ 9 *0*ipt» fmmrjfi*k mmu 9 

ui*t0m fMmf* 9p&Miuird<gi/ifQt*0 t m Bd i’ it Jfpfmi jfuufm iSsmtii itqfwOu 

Qurii fSilt-p. 
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' 9mi g)dmif<gmr uirmvtft ui airm>jfi(ymf Qmnpm eBypjwmum mmjpih gid Jfmowm 
QpwmeNqpjp QppgtQpbj gtffir&prc&iurss Qmimkn-irQmmfib 

Qmjptmmr 9m*mwmmmmimmrwm nmSdQmpmrr. pQHrpt gflitNepvtb Qu*@mpmjd/MLQth. g,mt\9-tN 862-w 
9tt-*piHj0 mk. gfmk tawpw §fr Qmwpm tcsmr. jg}d rgp/tb QdiQmipmffu up flu mtipflgiismr un» M 
*><$$& *BOdsuutli-m. 

i 

i*f lAijnygf <u&0uu vs«fffLiff «4iG«i*>Ra*jdr. 

&*m Qsjrmk 9msmk udwmt eNdmmir Qflpevirmmkslmr Gyjt9ppmm. “ utkmm u&fmm h amOyt 
utlt-u QuajQiDmgps&mrft 

I _ 

I . . * .. ~ 1 

aif§ewajAu>dr. uiijl^iirffffjiRii mcHra«Liu4r. 

f§)mm sffSifltip GuraijifMpmrtir, Qu ern ^mp tu.m^flp 
pmm £)*/«* ufltveNtSmQuiuk mirmmm u*Qp*8, 

I 

ltiiu)4r ^drgai|i 

(r«OII6lt J|l9lOl(vCtA| 

$•>** dNsyuircvtum Guam uatrmpsm Miwpfl 
§»*» *&9(!!?sor. 

fjfrfimmB GmmeSd^^. i- Q^uGulImdi- ^pirgutrud Qmtrmm® eNmrdMuuilL.fi. §)af) myim 
urn g)L-diMmR0QpMrmr Qeo<r*awmmMeflm *($dj9uj qgtnudQ ermpfls. 

I 

dfiuRcfeiquuat 

jfrmtomd Gmnipm p^Qmtrtmu. £gunmi+ium srmrjp etrwmwMw ml.jp ui. jfrmim Qtffsflhbwm 
<3»*BQmmd Ml.jp mt. 9-iS. 92fi-«> pmggc.m Gug (S dQM'iQ»p -aAdjftu sfiswnGmtp*rplm QmiremL 
mm. jbmimuupfluj mnmmiimm uiraeig. mwilt^g/nh mt-9W®Setifn* iMpp&wmr pfltp mtQsmR&w 
9flf JKsmimutmQm sirmruu®9mpm. ffiiutMQppflgui gf ^%trpk GsteNM mwmQfimrj,. 
jff 9&m(gmjg —- 

3-eujp *ir*esnh. # 

mmmaf & GoitoarpSw C*R<feL. Stun tfeitmiufi miffed jii^ $*C«r#l po^ 
oicdbrd *f*«0 jssildCi tfauGpmii $«riiGj.Riti4 gtwpgdSW 

«f g* §jl*i tpuu^tefe® #fW ilA ag&« cuRcGuif^iarfe m 4*r| »* 

[Cpe] Om# istdroMoi fteildofeugs* G«nfen *’£#* G«ecfed 

Manual •sill..fr)^#r«vor« (§m>pmwMQmt9(*d9pjD. 

£4# jguwmftitum, us*d9tu> urmri^tum (guirgGmmfii, ^Gmwjkfms Qmp&p Qsid* 
AMAJtlc-fQararotf* A-jpmi. ' 

jfuurm 9m srmu> Qmwp umrmm&mmrt™ urekrtf l trO «rd«uuCO mdppamfl QpMpf, 
9mp*fQu*m u*mn+v ;r« mthmfiflm (Uwd*mL.ium QmQmmgm cm&Qimk uaekn^um 9. A. 
U90-« J l9t0Qufi0*. J9*~r<- —Svjfum urn ordoferi/d ^«r mmuuQjfldQs 
gi yw m iSgpiuu&mjmpyi* QpmQt* QmudVkpflu urm ammmwmfldjp Qmnkm. 





Son# ftnfforl|»tloiis to show that the Psndyt sovereigns of the Tamil country fostered Mnt-tamll. 


niuGuaUjt iff 


4 -€ujp 


f Guaf ctfpu ^uu 

Gu^oP ice 41 tfaffju L|e»rf 

QituuOiJRft u*_jU*p semuiqm^ £guu 

toad A to um.j|*^ ajfldfoPau o?orrdi 4 
jORdr§fr 9 «mf$*>r Coifffui i 
IDOPioGjS^ 6 U«rs 

AfjDGjIjff* Aioiudis «ri mjk psntfuu 
ARSV GfiudtMRAflBUJ «&&f)2|L.c!r J^l ’■ ftJ^i 
\ tlardi asms jfiguu 

gjhjtp st^al. Grv^Guh i£«u 
Gaidv§cm_ CadiGAReu jii.uli 

GaaGdiActf {»<&di£ CjiGihtfru^ G>arfui« 
rfauauail Ga&tSiul afiaul Agycuff 

ft«njuii|L.dr (panii)(fa»pD lhhFiu 
<^§Gjri£ iu«ra|ih ^gGprf GiuhAa 

* @>sfrwrjp >Rtftu $iudta* {Mlaui 

* IDSkaf fUHTM U)fi*P(pif. £lf. 
off ordinal fffif&ujaaartfi 

«ffjo^ 0 j|jl§dPuj GftRdoanuiu lufrioaear ^d'qcn x *Ai«nri4.*'.« ^ ft«'Ga*i G{haild§ 
iuRc£»(B pifriQaiji jisdr (^iJjh-R«9j>^j >jff .%afign #iiLi.^jt ji®miW ii^GjR^uitutfr fcRi-(& i£RL.d§«ra 
itp logjonjA Gabm 0 «u udrdfttMBjijji AU-d^ji'i uardPuiTi-d) AR«ffdw,iiBiiiaPfV 4$ 

GoiuiLjjMiKS.i ^§Gis^Gqi«P. 


OUQIOU^ 4 / 


fi(gftiteoQmi6) Qnwtoiuuui (fojraP«£» #«duu iVn+apth imp. 

5 -eugi &tt*emb. 


aiaPaop Gtof a <V7«r&& 

AjtjM IDRUiT^I $j|jfrAX tf§tJU 
qaiflucu«AX £(goftu aioaoAdfr * i 

* uuuowss #s»Ln9dr uapaP G^lt^e 
c @aid?m* jseuAd) Mif&Guei mtma 
M&fewt 3m.fi Ifi^A aft-lfl 

Gmftfm Goi4m»a eS&QUi- Gg^uu 
#*a*u uQtfA *dAi& Ga**> 
cteuGaiai ioraP^nj ualilaift Gui||«ju 
t Gfdu Gtt§dfd» GffMPhi nisi. 

.9 §cuorau i!Pi6iMr 

fpd£i#u iosfti5dr psdumy niSArl 

IMA flPfthlPh AM (VAlld A4M>0 

me GaM A-fG^P ^ 

ML.d§ M§mnoAS AisMOAMb 
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Gu&Gutgil aifciuA f gi_4r g#uai 
ert$Guaif& aaffpp ip&ufm &tSm* 
Genftf&i £$#+* atmtutS* 
Gaiiiftcff «ia£fi GshOsiiu jh_uli 
«P*& rGui§ #<f idr^v GoidbrGaail 

Gi_«6rCug ««ffp. 

(p:$ru§j &dttL.jkgi B.iuft§tfu Gaifcgtb 
jH*HUfcJr aior&f a|gj|£<Rji> siiltf. 
lUeaffL. ptf-Gtc *>if.uxvi gif. 


f^i.P GjiQiitcb <£dbrCi.Ri%. u>*dPi 
iH^drOiAiu G/reuif. cnoiigu) 
a«OS pgfja>LIURGjR<B& 4 
g? Gsn#9aDL.iu uefriiuii&jr £iPi_j»iesr 

*«iaj|££«4r gf g*> Gff«* GpajiUg 

aiitidvd psfirpajj) ptdr (gm** jn&# 
(Sill®. 


JSqfimeoQtiGti Ouwlmujuff QeiriSw smuu iSfstfffifieS^dQp^j, 

@BQdsriltfiiu eirmmrKissflffmrQtb #«L-io«ir 0«uG^«f ufrnr (fUJflr ^6IRn^lfflB)JIII|dl «<A'6U 
wrwi * euifimter crmumfij QjiRtumu €&**<$&** par . 


jfuuirw Q. iS. 12106V *ipauweanf.um i#t pair u>or jfn*fra£ Qedjptrm. £)«/«or upor 
«Fra. QpmmS atiruQfi Qfitfhurrjp. J$jil 6r(§QJO>« (^«n«^L->^iil QumSuxror 

. &awar, (?#n^l«DL- jfdsrwpfi eotrooKSlQsamrtfi^ip cpm^ijp g)mr&trfi 
B*&tmd mr^i^d) fpCtf-d syfarujireo iSwmQib jyajpig jfireefifi fitter, fijfi<w>&) $+>&*<$ (Q/>fi*>*i£>) 
*rm*iu> % <tar 9 9 Qmrek® Q*trt r 4 <r*$> df awiSQt^m^ Qsirtirr^tiRiu Srififfunwmi^ 
turn amyiA, Q flump'd mijfidiQtu *kfiffuwemiQ.iu€ar srttr^fti Quu.dsmr totfitasGutfuStar. 


oUaiciu# gf 


6 -esi^i &n dearth. 


yi£$flfiii f§u>L-^tej|iqik LiofuDL^cn^iiqdQ qtu^ £51*11 i 
jBIIAg^lU «SMU)l. r t«n^llfllQ Cgjtu lAU^nB^d) JKA^liVM' » 
Gaamljt^ £ari!iL|«0ttji}> G«i®^#aM^ik %afc> ( tG0C«fti ii » 
t aii«rsftjfc£ GusjiiiMPGu)^ oj£ t i*iu&«4r 4 ?&ntiurl. 
cu^oijt #«f0<D& Gu§ * 
em>jlMl G^BiGaafu puliu 
99 §«i. ftftffffgfru* §«ffji 

* yw»|D«u*ff:ir rforti* 

j|i£«i«oa G<ujip& prfarpi.&'ttflvj 

SS^mos Gcudraffi) Guifiaim <tf«r£i« 

aipaiM# *i£tup& #fif§i-tfr jtata 

# nyuflRsLt usi_an ifflRH|utir unu 
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ardbrif.eaa ftj«ra|$ #d*.i& G*eb*) 

G*Rlfa&«B9rft ««ffdl*t G*Rtf*J IfiRMTAll 
Msarft Cpaii&al Sort §<9a it 
aff&Ruajt uscfft *?«&f?oft Gaim?uit 

I lflOJUflut (P^MIU Ull l^Ql G wAilll 

sloo{uo9l_ iogG«rar Cnom js^cud |p' *• Ggjgait 
(pa>ju(pa>;u <£aj| fsnpfr* <a?*rdiGnR«tf 
I0(jg£:)r GlJRAitkftjfcl 

losiiSoPji) Gurc&iuu uoPuxvt 

.haMFjponr UfOH^fk . 

UHUSiG^ £<*>if>iu io«P^ 

GuidioP^ji jiRiKBu L|ff9iuitor Gunui*.v 
* *ar*fg$ jBiLty.}U *iuSew Lanier ji 
G ciif 3 &y a?ajd?iL|ib G<*jipffi"u uiufi 

&.;u i |»i»£ii]i'fi Gai^ipav Gait®**.'*. 
ana?iijtb ^' jruu*fcaS‘ aPjjiuu 

gJ«?uj ump j>|c*f$t i^ji 

au-ur i.i&*®di G«>nl|i^ imuidi§ii) 

(DRLtfiR d?anftiL| ii) t*i_i ijjkV M^a 9 i 4 L i -ii^| ii 
G>* 0 $i oi^on.uiR $$i G*Ranr.iiit 
*l$ji jr an ijjijiSa 

ftifanpGtfRo&r <$19£1S j,ajif.*?4*ci Gff«*<ii9fiifa» 1 
^W«lil5lflUl‘l Gl JR$gJ *IlLlu|« Gcuri If. 
anu&CtjRc jriDaHf pi^u^i^ju 111 i Gaftt* i a a$rf 

uRu§t 3 £>>* >&$> u^SaiRri GpjujiV 
g}t-ftu qiW lima?**, petitS& 

G.jiyi aiarai.Jf 3 ji?Gfli$% idomm.i t*£j 
rfiRt? Ga}4$ Cftiugiqaih eftf-jkfl 
jsfl®& uuRaft ;*(B r ip3ro a?$&£ 
il®! ^bh« Jh iiirShvGld^ Gam** 6 
jliRif anaiiuft GiJigiairu GaiRi$i£i4 
Jft. lRl(lL|r) Gaiuiu GpR®Gio G«R:ui^("i to lit 

ttUJM UuR£ ^JjILoO^G^ J r l^sJ9ltaiR^ 

Gptuaiu £$Gaif&aM itf R>L|i$t t 

GLJRiSrcBrd) 1 lAMiiGuRoftii f&rWgjQami 
isrrfgp£ jEgGmcrf tcior® u)drdi*a?i$|i 
(»«rawd*>I GuuMiugpfci geffi gjifRUJ uiRq2H*c 
4 «#iur uiRuftdGaaiifi ajeurdifa ft»iWRj:Vnr* 

£P&Gm%I§iu ai£«»GL|fuiMib ^ 4 *ain*v ram*?>,14* 
GuRnrario iRujfc? aitar^Rd)^Mil 
Gingotaii G*«cs*l,4gi G.9 r4ih.>iu » tiigt & 

<9*«Sn umffLjarp G<9Rg9<S pv«?«*,»£ 

^rIhmSm jm*i§* G«m^rk*^i «i 1 

iRRnr fho§hou oiR«Sfi Ar&^vigjTi 
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(si i«rw moral Ciutffiil)Lj$ ( t£i 

Gi rV);i) Ci iG.iKVflp 

Gru utf)' MjfilJtanriUji *i 

i.h(^ 9>I9. |f iroP-Rii»» GaiiuwirGnAi .a>*iim,.v 
nVirouP* r * >»i.nl pif.iL|i_(oar 

.qftc&uAi&.urif..(;?£j iS’ifj isi.B>i.(/aK]iM 

(rt iiH&ifyjitio) 1 yi 111 ^4 

<r li) G*« : wi(B: i» 1 l..villf.i(ii, 4 » 

(vi 11 ori i£ Gin: iigp pflu)p»> G\*a r iiearihQir. 

1 SI or GitLv&Jt oiM.GinQh&j aS'iuftcA' 

.;G'p t 'iiii ( %rni im ini' if.ui 

vdf Vpi.a mu ijai iiii) ia:ar £ift-|ftjar *£ 1ml i£■!>air 
v 

/af (viiutf/ti C-ti v»(B {pifGm wh_ (991 if 1 |i,ijf & 11 i««wP jj^dPiij g/ 4^1 

1 m uiif. 111(^01^1.$ inn >.i^ n.hpnoigi pAwnr (S>ai»1'I'. 

Qg/tajut ^^Q/s ^GajgN Qii vteoujuurt QsiraS^Sff/mor^i. 

jfuuirco &.L9. 1234-a> g)ira£u-irai£> unp&frmir tikfi nun airy, uigp/ib Q,l9. 1251 -<i snhu>sA*L-eo 
Qpr>) Qsihsnnrt—fitufiui **«iru/riwrifi.tf/ i f,e»u’) f Q.lS. \ 208- v wi«i>«iri_n>(y> v Q*ir<mi..0t*f)uj uajflrn&aQjmi 
unaan^tnpfjnh Qa/<Jj xwVBfifH-&r Afnftiujfrfl <suifigiGrirtneBrir . Qm.ii* 'ftp t &s‘&rr 

toiriAsiQ&Qjfui Ftr*filiLH6sVtoiQ£uarr cSlQsxuuC-t-.eor. 

Q. lV. 13-«^.:j57 w # n/y.-wria .^j BaaW xirQtQarir® an_ <*ir®*lK(rgfi‘u par gj&uu® jfi* 
QsitimL.ncan^Qiaar '#L-it wiLiir *n/Kffu(U8anf.uii&r, @)aigpi&>t-uj pewi-pfi'be**>QeBr suu/frQstrmM*($ isiriu* 
&suir<Ar. par s^ibiLl^o r^6onifj> Qatar.eaarirtar. auu jrG&ir menu j r Affair c «tf/}uj^ir^b. 

$/*/r ;%Lmt<adhMir t/ifiruir,™*i^utor uiBnf^^unr.^r <ar «r orofib ucnorQ^'H (JtfiainnQiurjj 

Q* 1 B 1 * 3 . euQ or or of to QfiBvU/tr^m. uirmrtpui /tirilip, jpanar G.*ir*i5J.*>s*.ifthv ^(it^ireatQinii ,« a >—Giving 
Qioir$jffa> attbu'iifi,4[iS(§*Qar(‘tj'ar. tytuditofu.ifaafi* tiy.*iQu> *rcruearjpir™/&<jja)ir { S)ai>. 

7-6uj$ & won tb. 

^iqanr.iA 1..lijOajiiqiAifSJ ajn^iual i §0 jaCGai nS'iL|.^M_ui ( Mm^ 5 )i 

(yi.Attftis> 1 ill 111 .jiffm*t-m 11 G>niaii *'nif f. 0 , 1 ,% »i jaw. uj... i -i q ^g^nar 

Giitii£| iiiii^ niil *>V Ui iiiXsrt*ii|f» a « Jil l .»m. 1, v»i.(X^qiI( ^«UiV)o 9 du n vH 4 

(»jsoi« fiofynttfih) ;k m 1G1 i.!)ii>A;p£$i*i) l 11 f.aii^K^ra^i^j ir j.dC^ai £a}njif£ >|:in iniuv 9 i 4 §ii), £501 a 
^ii.i^ci_> 4 e <j S Jiuii * #^niiF'V £$ul>iu‘i Gi i^ nii^pi^ilj iS'a^nici. /r-^inv.tjn (^.moiorl 

1 i«i.ijgGj|.3i d'a^ni^cv) ^ i iimdiJi 1111 (^ai 1^94%*^ |S8-«s®l Mi-A§ini- t i£i ^11 » r %^nc« 

(o-tmiiiidr G«ai^ifi§il. i9.^aihl. 1 K hncvi£j (^taSiotI 4 pm t ( «^4 

g^A, (3> hi 11 or A 1 i«u^(s>.di i,«F«if. r i, i R t*>ititijp£§A, ui£i^»iG i «A)£o!ai)i. .f.i, 4 t 

cv-ifi £<*}!!iiP*0 4,ftG><x»G >i«F iDA«ff «.im)»- ( i,£j jfif^iii igG^wGai*^ 

iL)>nm^inn£ji<&£tfc t iT.^Ain. i i.,i,i( 4 r>£i (^11 >i«*i n*n|(^vi #«j^inF^v £ ,-i# ■•ai'if-O'JiiftAt #£ 

G#rtvG aiiaF C.tio^iu iui_i»j|i 4 if in . ^ i k i 4n:y i «£| >i;nG>« :>*lI #«%iiiF^ Gii^idn 

vpi§ib (gKatii i.or aiA««,i. 4 Vv , 4 §^ArTrili ^£|d)(si il i.^iV (i>i.iAf9;«p|iorc^r.<h (»ai Jod )iavo| 4 §. 0 # 

o)ik tvQ*/8N*r**rib . 

jiuuwJo &>**&*£> ux t m*r *sfi$utmri+ium 1 QmmrQi i. ££*<$+ Qimm 
jf*MT0 t9§f(rujmj ^S^rdsrMp^ im. 
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Snn inscriptions to show that the Pnndya sovereigns of the Tamil country fostered Mut-tamll. h:w I 


8 o)iji fir#t«?*r. 

tn>ni<*»)£ pf 

* A$a|iV GYi«g(r 7 fiiii •. 

tmiKmi... ...JpVoaMlll'l ijllll» > 4 $tll I 
(oit^'itnafnv GndiicV?-Mii. unt.^i 

u)itgi t,*S iifri i»k i2e *111 1 
Q 3i v»rl^»i» ii|G> 4;fc in. ini .of it 4 Y 4 >ani- 
U 4 .-MW,* j.ciTi 11i 4 - 

•mi ny/u -tjujjife i,.mi(.ui 1 

(^vmicui 11I oTjjtn iGftmy. itfi_,»,(r/»»ii(gi Ginifcii 1111. 

i, «esr^rr.<&u i, «■ «|«ir G >« 4 iiiw 
3 |«uC>nift,v O »i«*ra? ui$ 4 ir.ra*v now 1. 

(f 'M ig ;iardt 15-v >• 

Guiigf ji) .vii£ £$ >t'i 

$§<MS l&ftintfaS pplMt)* Ut;ijG'i>itl . 

. 

..'UllrV boV ln I 

i .v»>$j r ^.^gd II19. 

(}im«AHil | 4 ; h.L) VMI . Ilrfafl. 

«6&Aii.fpii W- iitpii ......,m» 

1.5 (j^« 5 W*rS < 9 :v* ^iV\». 

. 3 ? 4 |p <n u £ < 4 ’i.«r G 31 jiG nnji gnT i, 41 

0 »O$'Vi, £|>. 9 HJjU| (pl 9 .L|Soi 

*1-* (/‘CV. jp.M CfcVfc 

.if 1 ? .V* 1 * i* iiiG 1.11 t>.v.i 4 i*.i 

Q j.n ;»j tu ( b 4 31 or 1. geo'll g.a*- £14*1*1 

. h J.lltf dk« AlrVlS 

. ( t atioeriP d iiYMO<iff:v>0| 

iLHp£«v id .4 i.g<vu> cftmhMui 

CbitifU&Gn uifl ji >i:>inii:v ■fctfq iic* a t, i 11A if*'* tmf fti* 11 is fan niG^dil ig. 

Qmaieftk m(§jBiiS*kQt* f yui /*t£l$JrQ*jpitii mmijpmrar Qum9**m,0m,aQ<u $<*13 ftutnfMsj 

0**0 4 / ******. 

jfuuw-to £)#«r<_r«rjp J?*f*u*mutual ££4*!($*»+< •$****& Quiiijsinjfi* Q*iu*fm, 

9-wjp rtrmnih. 

#&•*<* GfjmuibJr fgi'iqtii,* jkgiMi 
fri igdi*i .viWill £.v.n mm q.ui 1 
t ti.i| »i (>w|^e fun v^hi m*i 
ih i.|m ifidrorl )i>,«a ■ 

■ » —- . - _ _- . - - - - - ------«■ 
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G ( ai£ cua»T*§ Gji pgftijl 

*.GnidbigaM- jlijcFju y/ittA 

.G«AGsii«u jSLuui «gi£i*ctf£ijr,tftj 

«** jtf frvai 

.£a»<u G®»OTjl|£ff&® 

off t^hS) Gups «S'«r&x 
x£uGu$^ jsn f %:$r ^19.111 

# ftp ifxnfptf. 

oS > err£i&ai flfi<r£ii> icn^artgi 

affjUftf0,tjl§fffui C«Rii>ii!))ij:irti)iifi:ff i(pL|irw4itnul^jF-sMr aTitifii jns&rqLiijGpaiA&g 


ujpwst tomL-uQu(§u>irm QsirsNeti tfmrmr ^ 7 . 

.3/Qfifaim (y>ear(n?tM t fi (^^iQ^anuwemi^iuaa srm&&e*to Vi*. §)&$atruujbfluj 

Qimjd irrjiQ&iuujdr, 

lO-cu&i Gtr&esitb. 

GpllGuiiguil).rdiRS^^pi u>aRfan.p?eo 

£$ 111 x 1 am 1 aianrii 1 inja.-ai ..non *£(Sjsn dPfipfti 

«2boaJ9fo>0 u>^itii>ar i ft£Q2i& giaftftPiLM £ 9 ? £$mii 4 
G<j&Gan£ (H_uu GsuciirgcwL. £t$>^ r ui 
*§:&*«£ pgdi&u Gu$i1l|j> £ utijuj, 
nsar r» tartbaiif sQ&ligS* G*jt 
t iBcfr Gunr4raito»jn£iF^o« Gain Bis 

* (p'4pi£ij>u u^iaiggjih (in:xifi5wji) pgfi 
CuuCijipaj# 60><T6ii<Ti£(ii i i^|i.:h rfardia 

Maar..9g&....c 6 tti£ r iG£... 9 (fua 

fcanbgf i.*(§& §tej£i£.9t9& 

GpQpty..9y...iynaiSdS8nq&. 9 ($$ 

affttiisCenb.9($&.ofcirar 

{topp-ir «hi 1 i*l u9|5Han- Gun&tf 
a?if«£ftif> *guP: dfep G^?§rjDDU& 
ounaouaf ifi^rsw &* b j>arx 

jar£»»;Sx ansGujjDaS'gjtf 

uansiunG^nilif...... 

. 

4 ^ Gsniosjm rhiovnar £fL|aif* .1 xiiit;i£N*<fr #eP §«uGt si Uf)ili§ £|dbr(l jcSAitaiji 

^§ijqaiN.io§^iift 9aisiF.inpro ^.mpl G*«a?£' s»smA. 




















laserlptlens lo eh$t* that the Pudya eevereipi of the Tanil eeaatry fettered Mut-Unil. 
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U-ai^v 

SffiVQpA , QfimsaQs QmtfNfS&drmr 9i&nr*ir*mK>ah*uju> Qs uQu®*&MLju> rg 

Lotrsd QstrekQ mimffiuuuih^ja. 


. jfiSirtruurmrif .cucar mmw 1474 

l . 

ugirsjrim uffitt^iuar 


I 

£fi$giru*jwmrtf.<u m 


ugtrmgtbat 


l 

ftrtiSturn s ujd 


"i 


i 


(fyrtsonjna oijr jikim trie 

uttfian^iufk unami^njdr ^psar 

Qugutwar 

Jlflftrirt* 

ufmn^njfar 


^fUDBitmouffoai i^tucm 

\ 

(/f a'bvevuar 
usQpugem fir 


1 

ef OMWtiOUtiBr 


g)j0iv Qjeirsirlr) iff QmffS^o mil <p.ar utrirm0unjtfamif.iu v Qmiistfffjfi m^ioirgg. 


12 -6U& &fi&&nb. 

ALIdKAlfl. 

ujiiftiSafpj (ring'lli 
UufaM «8 mlo i, or ^nVtjbCufu ofordit 
MiU'igjfeaor t£fj yjiuiiiiA l\m* t 
t &uj<s0tanr tt.4uedi *&fcrGeMiir^ 

«i*#« S*** #*•*«» 

^JUn^Oiyiil 0^j,i£dr ptaGiuar iienili^j 

# Gpnrafe ^>u«8m G»jUji>ar£ Jkp 

tnarijanp ujcMPpif. aitajtfi 

>di*ji ffneor udbfttti^ gi*. 

CediGeii Gdu»4# GaiJ»g«iL ftyjii'# 
lApDista u#£ft)jl£ euiw’iudM o9te,ij|i 
Maned? *>gpK*jid9 wfanmdpQnU*f&f<> 

d\pp»pv&»j ppfrrtfb tianwtiti 

fMuCMJUpQfD .. 

.MTg)On«Qljt IDRyijd. 

u|Geurdr ummm^u ij«I^#ai **■*§* 
ft»P4&#?5rarp poeppep G*«4i«ljl0 

§»p.§•?•** ■*"*j 5 * 

jfauaift (tariffM* 0i*»ftft»gdP 
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JlClin Gsitfitf (:«v!uli i 
VT^w^p^ "V 4 Hi) g*s f ii_,* .iiUrV'V i 
£ iiG ii O < iiin&j j> f, # jinri.i^Snr l|iT>*i 
*n§$jf in ft f.$ ii:jjm .11 (Dbour s^i 
JP-wCgjg&iin gpiiffyiT. 

\ Guilin $&»a>u; ,i$'i‘i;*£ *nir*£|ii 
Cun ;ui,i*> i, nfpgj Ci iMevoS h £ty<Vi\i 
i '■{■in. u V;h&i 4 ft* hi 

ir im.i i ii 4 >ii i,£i ii^'fpi?. 4*19. 

.Vfi|:H n«Mr' ;U-;S^> nVo>ll_|:)l rVili.i x\‘ 

11 ^. 114 ) 1 , ,SL ;*,*,£ ,1 IDAMr^ ttTfcfcty.V 
lllifl) ^oTlIjlfl >1 *l(tf /.i ll |,l Mi 

-> »i r ii.Vi' i. m,v ( i. $j 31 lj :n .vi.~vC * '.f 
(■ >i 1*19.111 Ci mi^U s ( ^101 s £ .5.ii t 
(’vi mi 11, C.iipuLj v .vni 19 

ifi. ii*ii*v (>.)i«odl -Wifr .1111 ,11111,1. 

C.jfc:>pj,n# > i 1C1 infill C-%ni&£> (ruling) 

li-AVVll 4>M ,0) t llfi ;ki III )>|f 4 . II 

.Inv^m'i L^fl»iu| Ci 11 i,l. i.r* ii'iVaS, tjiM> 

Cl lll^tiilfp s nV&HS^JlO VI 1,11, 

l^tDstf C*A>Cun ij *»i iiii 1; Hiti #) i 
^ IV* fpip^|.,ON II111 1^1 .Cs* 

a$&?nr irf I m(bj5 C01: ii to 

UJ Ull II IJS II>|| IM&M I, gjli'l'll 1, 4,11. 

(^WoOMII I I IHIJJI I 111* 9111)4 <1,^1 ,4.11 1 
(iii'Uj 111 js«v 4 J i^ un 11,^1,1,^111 

(fif.. .. '*<11 I. IUl 11:1 MHf'llC* III114, IIIII ,*(•> (^)>i,i i.sCjbi 1 II n^i. 

4^a/0ii * IT * fir u>, anti /ni> nirQ snoatL-w i*ju> ,h iitas (lp^^iTtjr 

jtifiJt.nnui uttearn utmost^1. g)«a/Oiir<f ^*(3, QuQwtrJr. «mcvum Qpuyu 

Quhstu^Qpot. 

| 3 <Qi^r &trr&nth. 

. / 

4»i u«n>.£i. 

M >!..#»,I. | n„u M ,^| ,.(*1^ , ,1,^.,, , :M«M> )|,| iUiMffC |,,|«|r 

yiuin.i .Miii i, C,in0ir£>£i miH:i.v, i*i 4 >.wi«yf>i,£*ii inn-«iCi lavm. C i^jiVtinut ui«io i -MiJp>iiif’iit 
C?Man ^im u> 111m Ct 1511)11*1 ^ »Ci 1511m*? itHiii^ w iiXu* 1C5 :ni«g. 

u>*'jBtQpmm 4fp*fi*($th QunL>*2tfifjsQ}er. §)«$ uVMsuuCi-m. 

mitLiitu +w*\'j0m<g) Q™ **?&**&*&*& 

(jpe 9 fx*( 2 n fit ftp .efttWfc., «aP,3<L*ft«i’,*ji*ir ^t’.Oytb +&** t*>+4£tb 

«9*a 9**fts*e\>m#iib ttpjpih u* Quo-genu. iu jffitffBvs&u* rQ&&*pmeur+j QfifiOekpm. .jyaMM&r 

Q<un>«otrtAib(9) iQ*yL&>es>/D".irmj &*•#**! *•.,*'* *fhu*m *n+mKimm &m<p§» Ola p«u. 






Sons Ineriptlws to show that the Pandya sovereign ot the Tamil couatry rostered Mat-tamil. 


si; 


panfisr&iQfiriLQfi fitoQtwem® ug&umg\u*»> i*m® Qm® +ih fygir+Qv* fist gib 

uom mifi urmrtgjugwtf ugibumg Qd*trwj &*&*>**'* top (2utr*uN*v%». .sfuutjutu&igGtuiih tyrngpiAi 
iHgQstufldlQ&sQm QftitQ&r+m j imi+tb p. G\>*ufttutrb\>m [ & GWiyti ujeNmu* 

cDiLi-trfgto Qutui totjjjmffm**) R/>R«»u jf&x—ujirm w&q£*>u.cbh*li( 1 gptfl& eyevsfifi*i$@isGm 

Q*tuQ(gkmm. jj^muSfifiuifimfi u>fi<Q(*y@ srwfifiw <*Nfi+nriu t*mtniuu<Pu>. 

(taflaro0i(5<o# Q*u(Jui_Ltf ^ *u>*it&(yfi uirsjfinv 9 l./ihjui\Q+ r*r un«mtg.ajgw t ^ ugiiumtg 

yhm vHu&jtpith, 

1 *ifig** 

2 *-ifimt. ufcmttnj&* ^mfifififinm 
HQgaias 

4 to* jpmktamr 
h tt>M* 

<* ID* r w&n UK& ^ibuium 

7 setasutr 

~l ■ !*«■ :* 7 *<• *♦■ 


The genealogy of the Pandya Sovereigns 
The copper plate found in Velvikudi. 
loth 

pandyathi Raja Paiainesvaia Pal salai Muthukudumi Peruvaluthi. 
Particulars about this sovereign’arc given briefly in I’uiauanooru 

Kalaparar. 

Nothing definitely is known about this ruler lliere aic some gcnciations 
of sovereigns alter him They are not known at present 

Pandyathi Raiakadunkoau 
Partimlais about this Sovereign are not known 

Sheliyan Chenthan 

Maiavarman Harikesari Asarnasaman 
lie eoii(|ueicd the army from Vilveli at Nclveli 

I 

Kochadayan Kanadeeran. 

lie was a great man of prowess. He fought at Maiuthoui lie completed 
the Maliarathars of Mangalapuram. lie was sovereign over Konkars 

Harikesari Paranllusa Maravarman. 

The appellation Thermaran is aloe added to his tiftes He won victories over 
the Pa I lavas in Kulupenr and Sankarnmangai. He is Ute one known as the first 
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Rajasimhap. In the later part of his reign besides defeating the Pallava King Mallavan 
he renewed and beautified the cities of Koodal, Vanchi and Koli. By marrying a 
Malava damsel he subjugated Malakonker. He was a close relatioit-tQ-the rulers of 
the Kanga province. At one time he fought great battles at Neduvayal, Kurumatai, 
Vallikurichi, Poovalur and Kodumpalur and wore the garland of victory. At Thiru- 
pandi Kodumadi he worshipped Sri Pasupatheesvara as the God of his soul's devotion. 
It is also said that he performed many services in person in that temple. He appears 
to have showed the keenest interest in Muttam'.l. 

Jadilan Kalipagai Nedunchadayan Parantakan Period 770 A. D. 

He has defeated the Kadavas of Pcnnakatam, Aya Vel at Nattukurumbu, and 
the Kurumbas. His chief minister was Marankari, the Mooventha Mangala Perarayan 
of the Vydiar Kulam. This minister is also known as Mathuratharan. His capital is 
Karavandapuram. With the aid of the Anaimalai inscription his period is fixed as 770 
A I). It is this minister Mathuratharan that is known as Mathurakavi Alvar, one of 
the twelve Alvars. 

Rajasimhan II. 

No particulars are known. 

Varaguna Maharajah. 

He was a great hero, who revived the nearly extinct Pandya Kingdom and 
brought it to a highly efficient state. Within a lew years after his. accession he 
conquered a large extent of territory which was bounded by Kumari on the South, the 
Himalayas on the north and the Seas on the eastern and western borders. Stone 
inscriptions about him are found in all provinces. There is a stone inscription about 
him in the temple of Sri Kasi Pesvararin Ambasamudram in the Pandya Kingdom: 

The first Sasanain (see page 827) speaks about the instructions left by 
Varaguna Maharaja as to the daily supply that should be made to the temple Padarars 
or servants. 

As this inscription is very long the latter portions have been omitted which 
are indicated by dots. This inscription is now found in the Museum at Madras. 

Another inscription in two stones found in the place where they tie the 
garlands in the inner court of the Sri Subramania Swami Kovil at Tiruchendoor also 
refers to Varaguna Maharaja. It is the second Sasanam. 

The second Sasanam (See page 827) also speaks about the instructions left 
by the sovereign as regards the various charities to the temple and temple servants. 

This inscription has also been curtailed owing to its length. 

These inscriptions show that Varaguna Maharajah was a devoted Sivite. 
His gifts and charities to temples are carried on regularly even to this day like the 
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charities of the Kerala Kings. At the close of the Tiruchendoor inscription he is 
spoken of as one who was interested ip Music. But the inscriptions arc far from being 
distinct. 

With the help of inscriptions some conclude that his contemporary Chola 
sovereign was Vijayalayan, that after the defeat of the latter by Varaguna he became 
a second-rate ruler and made Tanjore his capital. This may he true to a certain eitent. 
Varaguna was crowned in 862 A. D. His mother was the daughter of a Chola 
sovereign. Many other particulars about him have been omitted for the sake of 
brevity. 

Sri Mara Sri Vallapa Ekaveerapara Chakra Kolakalan. 

He won victories over the Kerala, Singala. Pal lava. Villava and other kings. 
He was known as “ Pallava Panjana." 

f. 1 1 

Varagunavarma Parantaka Veeranarayana Shadayan 

He fought at Karagiri. He destroyed 
Pennagatam. His wife was Vanavan 
Mathevi. 

I 

Rajastmhan Ill 

Mandara Gotirava Apimana Meru 
lie was the Grandson of Vijayalaya 
and the contemporary of Parantaka. 

Hitherto we based our conclusions on the copper plate inscriptions found at 
Velvikudi. What follows has been gathered from various other inscriptions. 

Veera Pandya 

He is known in some inscriptions as “ Veera Pandya who carried off the head 
of Chola." He is said to be the son of Kajasimhan. He cut off the head of Athitya 
Karikala Chola who came against him in 925 A. D. Inscriptions relating to him are 
very rarely found in the Pandya Kingdom! in the North country and the Tamil 
provinces. There is an inscription in the Temple of Sri Moola Nsthar st Ambasamud- 
ram. It is as follows 

The Third Sasanam (see page 828) speaks about the charities to the temple 
given by Veera Pandya. This inscription is defective. 

It is said that this Veera Psndya was the son of Parakirama Pandya and that 
he was put to death by Kulotunga Chola. 

For some time after, the Pandya Kingdom seems to have been under the 
protection of the Chola Sovereigns. But about 1190 A. D. a certain Pandya sovereign 
Kochadqyan Kutasekaran distinguished himself by conquering many provinces* with 
the help of a large army. His greatness may be gathered from the Stanzas speaking 
about his fame# given below. 
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The Fourth Sasattam (see page 829 ) speaks about the progress of the country 
in all arts and sciences, the victory over enemies, the justice of the administration 
and the progress *of lyal Isai and Natakam under Kochadayan Kulasekara Pandyan. 

This inscription is found in the south inner court of the temple of Nella- 
yappar in Tinnevelly. 

The Fifth Sasanam (see page 829) also speaks about the excellence of the 
administration of Kochadayan Kulasekara Pandyan, the progress of Muttamil during, 
his time, the tribute paid to him by the superior sovereigns of the nine provinces and 
the advancement of arts and sciences during his rule. 

This inscription is also found in the same temple. 

The two inscriptions quoted above prove distinctly that the three angams of 
Tamil were fostered by the Pandya sovereign Kulotunga. 

After him ruled Sundara Pandyan Mara Verma in 1216 A. D. He was a 
great hero who did not know what defeat was. He took a lively interest in the Tamil 
language and the seven kinds of Isais. He drove Rajathi Raja III who was then 
ruling over the Chola Country into the forest but afterwards graciously restored him 
his kingdom. So he was known by the appellations of " Sundara Pandyan the First ”, 
“ Sundara Pandyan who conquered the Chola country and had himself victoriously 
crowned at Cholapuram ’’ and 41 Sundara Pandyan who used the Chola Province as his 
own” 

The Sixth Sasanam (see page 830) speaks of the fame of Sundara Pandian, 
the progress of Muttamil and the seven kinds of Isais, the perfect peace among hi$ 
subjects, the tribute paid to him by different rulers, his even administration of justice, 
the fertility of the country, the enemies he had conquered and the column of victory he 
had built etc. 

This inscription is also found in the temple to Nellayappar in Tinnevelly. 

After this sovereign came Maravarma Sundara Pandian II in 1234 A. D; and 
in 1251 A. D., * Sundara Pandian who had conquered all Mandalams and after him 
ruled Maran Kulasekara Pandian in 1268. These weire all very famous sovereigns. 
We have omitted the glorious acts of the sovereigns as it will be impossible to enumerate 
them. 

After these in the 13th century ruled Jatavarman Sundara Pandian who 
conquered not only the whole of the Tamil Province but also the countries in the 
North. The head of his army was also the head of th& navy. He conqured also the 
King of Karunadu. The fact that he possessed a navy proves this. 

He appears to have led a pure life as a reputed devotee of Siva and is said to 
have been able to sing Thevarams along with the Pun. He has introduced the chant- 
ing of Thirugnanam and Thevaram in temples. The Sasanam given below proves all 
this. 
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The Seventh Sasanam (see page 832) gives a list of singers who were appoint¬ 
ed to chant the above and speaks about the gifts for such singers in the temple.. 

This is also an inscription found in Tinnevelly. 

This sovereign was probably succeeded by Afaran Sundara Pandian ///. 
The following stanzas describe his fame. 

The Eighth Sasanam (see page 833) speaks about his fame as an administra¬ 
tor, his patronage of arts especially Music and Tamil language etc. 

This sovereign's great interest in Sruti and Tamil should be noted here. 
This is an inscription tound in Thiruvaleesvaram. 

Then followed Vikrama Pandian l/. The Stanzas given below speak of his 

fame. 

The Ninth Snsanan (see page 833) speaks about the greatness of Vikram* 
Pandia and the success of his administration. 

This inscription is found in the temple of Patthan Madai Perumal. 

Some think that his successor was Knlasekara Pandian III. The following 
reflects his greatness. 

The Tenth Sasanam (see page 834) speaks of the great success of the adminis¬ 
tration of Kulasekara Pandia, the progress of Vedas and Muttamil, his conquest of the 
various provinces, the golden throne on which he sat etc. This is an inscription 
found in the temple to Poonathar in Tirupudamarudur. 

The Eleventh Sasanam (see page 835) is based on the stone and copper plate 
inscriptions found in the temple at Tetikasi which gives the following genealogy. 

Abirama Pandya 11 1474 

Parakirama Pandyan 


Abirama Pandyan 


Parakiraman 


Salivateepati 


Ahavarama Pandyan 

Sri Vallaban 
:i Manabaranan 


Gunarama Varathungarama f 1 

Pandyan Pandyan Alagan Perumal Sri Vallapnn 

Athiveerarama 

Pandyan. 

The greatness of Parakirama Pandian who built the Sri Visvanatha Swami 
temple at Tenkasi is set forth in the following inscription. 

The Twelfth Sasanam (see page 835) speaks about the excellence of the 
administration of Parakirama Pandyan* the fostering of 18 different languages by him, 
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the progress of the worship of Siva, the temples built for the God Sankara and Visva- 
natha at Tenkasi, the arrangements made by him for the poojas in the temples, the 
golden throne on which he sat etc., etc. 

The Sasanam given below speaks of Athiveerarama Pandya the author of 
Naidatham, Kasikandam, Koorma Puranam, Narunthogai etc. This sovereign is 
otherwise known also as Alagan Perumal and Sri Vallapa. 

The Thirteenth Sasanam (see page 836) speaks about the honorific titles of 
Athi Veera Raman. Other sovereigns also have stanzas on their greatness. But they 
have been omitted for the sake of brevity. 

It seems that some centuries before the period of Athi Veera Rama Pandya 
the Tamil country was overrun by the Vijayanagaiam Kings, the Naick Kings, 
Muhammadan rulers and others either jointly or severally. Inscriptions are not 
available to arrange them in a chronological order. 

The descendants of this ancient and renowned Pandya sovereigns are not 
altogether extinct. Some of them do remain still in the Tamil country. Though they 
have lost their ruling prestige by the vicissitudes of the times, yet the names and some 
other signs show that they are still in the land of the living. We shall speak about 
this in detail some other time. 

The genealogy of the Pandya rulers given in the Sanskrit portion of the 
copper plate inscription found in Velvikudi. 

The ancient families of the Chandra Kulain. 

1. Chandran. 

2. Puthan, who became incarnate as Pandya. 

3. Pruravan. 

4. Maravarma. 

5. Ranadeeran. 

6. Maravarman Rajasimhan. 

7. Jateela. 

The following quotations from the above Sasanams such ns 
44 £n^uj gkud> ftru_6ih 

todreuP eustTir tosriP dpi9. <519. " in the fourth, 

44 UHUCOJDI #{pUlSh>Bl L0IT(Cp6BP (3£IT4£ 
gHuw n»m —«lo crGujpojfitTff M in the fifth, 

14 4pOJ6U>ft£ dp68>g)C8>mtt9€Br cfflTlbft 

um-aaih ujtai ” in the sixth, 

Glut( ipeh«Pil(B 30*4*0 ” in the seventh. 

14 G/jfTjp suffliiigcoai” in the eighth, 

“ ussrrorurop " in the tenth, 

44 Gjfwafco G jpGpswf G^e iHm ” in the twelfth. 

and 11 ffirftai Gucmn ” in the thirteenth, 
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seem clearly to show that the Pandya sovereigns of the ancient Tamil country were 
great admirers of the Muttamil and patronised them. Though their period seems to 
be ten centuries after the third sangam, yet they appear to have fostered Muttamil 
according to the requirements of their respective period. We conclude from the 
writings of commentators that many precious works on Isai Tamil were destroyed to a 
certain extent during their period. Jata Varman Sundara Pandian, who flourished in 
the 13th century, appears to have been a devoted Sivite who introduced the chanting 
of Thevarams with Puns in the different temples of the Pandya Kingdom. We have 
already observed that the chanting of Thevaram was in vogue in the Tamil country 
before the time of Jatavarman Sundara Pandyan, that the Ragas used in Thevaram 
were known by Tamil names and they were found in Pingala Nigandu of the period of 
the last Sangani. We have noted on page 540 that many of those Ragas were extinct 
and that 24 of them were in use at the period of Thevarams. We have also stated on 
page 543 that many of these Ragas had been borrowed by the author of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar and made use of in his book. 

The names of Ragas with many syllables, such* as, Thaka Vibasha Thevara 
Varthani, Malava kaisika Thevara Varthani, Thakshana Bhashangam. Thiravida Bhasha, 
Thakshana Kutcheri and Thiravida Kutrheri indicate that he wrote his Sangeeta 
Ratnakar after the period when Thevarams were freely used in the Tamil country, that 
the names of many of these Tamil Puns were retained by him while others were 
mutilated by the addition or subtraction of a prefix or suffix, while yet others were 
given new names and all incorporated in his so called original work. 

If only they had known of the existence of Isai Tamil capable of melting even 
the hardest heart with its Ragas and* lofty ideas long before the time of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar, will a musician born and bred in the Tamil country dare to say “ the Tamils 
are ignorant of Music. They learnt their music only after the appearance of the 
Sanskrit work Sangeeta Ratnakar 

The author of Sangeeta Ratnakar went wrong where he made mention of the 
Alaku system where they made ganam lessening an Alaku in Vilari and Kaikilai which 
stand in the relation of Inai and Kilai in the sixteen Puns derived from the four Jathis 
Aganilai, Puranilai, Arugial and Perugial which # were in their turn derived from the 
four Yals of the Vattapalai system of the ancient Tamils namely Marutham, Kurinji, 
Neythal and Palai. He added these Alakus together, established 22 Srutis for the 
octave and gave names and Ragalakshanam for the 22. So the science of Music of 
Sarnga Dev went crooked to the end in accordance with the well known Tamil saying, 
11 the starting was crooked and so the whole thing went crooked". When asked for a 
small specimen of a Keertanam or Ragam in accordance with the 22 Srutis of Sarnga 
Dev, will an advocate of the Dwavimsati Srutis take refuge for the occasion by saying 
“ I shall practise the same in two months time and then sing it before you?’ 1 Ther? 
is reason to believe that with the exception of the principle of tuning given by Sarnga 
Dev, his 22 Srutis for the octave, the names he gives for them and the Ragas he derives 
from those names are all but castles in the air. 
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We have noted before that of the 36 Ragas mentioned by Bhsrata, six are 
spoken of by him as found in ancient works. Of those six mother Ragas—Bhairavain, 
M a lava Kaisikam, Indolam, Theepakam, Mehanadam and Sriragam—with the excep¬ 
tion of the fourth, namely, Theepaka, all the other five are the ones used by the ancient 
Tamils. We hope that by pointing this out the ignorant idea that the Tamils had no 
music of their own will, for ever, be dispelled. 

It is generally known that the Pandya sovereigns of the Tamil country had 
profound knowledge in Muttamil, thoy were well known for their devotion to God 
and that some of them ruled over countries as far as the Himalayas 

There is also data to establish the fact that some of the most celebrated' of 
those rulers conquered the whole of India by defeating many of the sovereigns find 
ruled over them as emperors under their sole regime. 

In addition to this, wc see that they were hereditary sovereigns of the 
Chandrakulam except for a few breaks here and there. 

We have stated before that there was a great deluge during the time of Satya 
Viratha, the devoted ruler over South Madura in ancient days, and that he and the 
seven sages were taken to the foot of the Himalayas and were saved from the deluge 
by means of a boat. We learn from the Puranas that this very same King Satya 
Viratha of the South became Vyvasutha Manu and that his descendants were known 
as the rulers of the Chandra line of Kings. It is the custom, when a traditional name 
is to be mentioned, to name the founder, and to add the names of some of the celebrated 
rulers of the line and the names of one's grandfather, father and one's own. So also 
when the ancient traditional name of the Pandyas is to be stated, it seems to have been 
the custom to give the names of Chandran, Puthan, Pruravan, Maravarman *Rana» 
deeran "Rajasimhan # Jateela and then add the names of the sovereigns of the time. 
Here the three names marked with an asterisk are those of later sovereigns, while the 
names given at the commencement are those of the very ancient founders. 

As it is impossible to mention the names of all the successors of Vyvasutha 
Manu it is the custom to make mention of a few celebrated rulers and then add on their 
own names. According to this rule, we are enabled to state clearly that the descend¬ 
ants of a single Tamil ruler who was well-versed in Muttamil were the inhabitants of 
the whole of India, that they were the.rulers of India, that they were well-known for 
their devotion to God and that they were the founders of all music. 

We have stated before how the South Pandya Province where the Southern¬ 
ers had ruled became the seven Theebas, that seven Sages lived there who erginated 
the seven Swarams. This very same fact is indicated by Sang? Dev when he says 
that the seven Swarams originated from the isles through the seven Sages. There is 
evidence for us to believe that these seven Sages belonged to the Southern Pandya 
country, that they fostered the seven fsais and the seven Puns derived from them, that 
these were the Sages that accompanied Satya Viratha to the foot of the Himalayas, 
that these were Tamils and that the Tamil languages and its arts and sciences were 
disseminated by them. Again, historians make mention of the facts that Tamil Kings 
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ruled over Tibet to the North of the Himalayas, over Mesopotamia, in Asiatic Turkey, 
over the region from the Northern extremity of Russia to Australia and the neigh¬ 
bouring provinces and over the. large islands of Sumatra and Java, that they were 
advanced in civilization which resembled that of the people of South India. These 
facts lead us to conclude that even at an early age when there was no language or 
nationality there was a ruler of the Tamil province, that Tamil was spoken and that 
there were Isai Tamil or Music, and other arts and sciences in the Tamil country. 
These conclusions are enough for our purpose. 

The stanza 

“ (g^68T(tp£fT4uj jgHud) @68)0 
LDCOfCBP OJCfTjT UOBPgMf. gif. " 

shows in what esteem Muttamil was held by the Tamils and the Tamil Sovereigns. 

We have purposely omitted similar inscriptions about the Pandya Sovereigns 
and other historical remarks on the inscriptions as we thought them unnecessary. 

We hear that the inscriptions here stated and other Paudyan inscriptions 
nifty be found in detail in the First Volume of the Travancore Archaeological series 
written by Mr. Gopinatha Row m. a. As the book is not with us. we are unable to 
make mention of those inscriptions. 

We have observed already that Raja Raja Chola who ruled over the Chola 
country from 985 to 1013 A.L). built the Biagatheesvara Temple at Tanjore. Two of the 
inscriptions in the temple walls to the North-West have been quoted on pages 127-147. 
It is stated in the first of those inscriptions that 48 Pidaras, one permanent player on 
the Oodookai and one player on the Koti Madhalam, 50 in all. were appointed to chant 
the Thirupathyam in front of the deity in turns. This Thirupathyam is now known as 
Thevara Thirupathigam or Thirupathigam. In the book Thevarathiratu which contains 
these Thirupathigams each pathigam appears to have been mentioned along with its 
ancient Tamil Pun. We have noted before that in chanting of these Puns and in their 
Thalam the ancient Tamils were highly efficient. 

Further. K. Hultzach in his South Indian Inscription Vol. II Part 111 page 

252 says. 

** This inscription records an order of King Kajarajadeva, by which he assigned a daily 
allowanceof paddy to each of forty-eight persons, whom he had appointed before the 29th year of 
his reign, in order to recite the Tiruppadiyant in the temple and to two persons who had to 
accompany the other on drums. This statement is of considerable importance for the history of 
Tamil literature as an unmistakable proof of the existence of the Siva hymns which go by the 
name of Padiyam or padiyam, and which are collected in the Devarim in the time of Rajaraja. The 
names of the fifty incumbents serve to corroborate this identification of the Tirupadiyam with the 
Devaram , as part of them are derived from the names of the authors of the Dtvaram, viz*, Tirugana* 
sammandan (Parragraph 7) or Sammandan (10. 22, 34, 38, 4*), Tirunavukariyan (6. is, 14, 19, 28, 
43. 45.) and Nambi-Aruran (41. 44) or Aruran (19. s*)/' 

He gives here the substance of the inscription. As these are facts well-known 
to the Tamils what he says about Thirupathigams is enough. Even during the reign 
of Rajaraja Cholan he collected together the remnants of the Thevara Pathigams and 
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made arrangements for their chanting in the temple. It is said in Thirumurai Kanda 
Puranam that owing to the absence in the Chola country of those who knew how to 
dhant the Thevara Thirupathigams, they sent for a woman* who was a descend¬ 
ant of Thiruneelakanta Yalpana Nayanar. and heard her sing all the Puns. This 
enables us to conclude that even during the reign of Rajaraja Chola, *. e. 900 years 
ago, many of the Thirupathigams had disappeared and only a few remained. It is 
likely that the Ragas for these Puns must have disappeared at the same time. Names 
are given only for the remnants of the Ragas found in the remnants of the Thevara- 
pathigams. Even these puns have been mutilated and given different names by 
foreigner? so that one is unable to recognise their Tamilian origin. 

From inscriptions we understand that the period of Rajaraja Chola is the 
10th century A. D. But the age of Sangeeta Ratnakar is 1210—1247. So we have put 
it down to the 13th century. So wc must say that the expression “ tBuwt^w Qjmrg 
mVW used by Sarnga Dev must be posterior to the time of the appointment of the 
50 men in the Big Temple at 1'anjore for chanting Thevara Puns. It is clear that 
Sarnga Dev wrote his work after the time of the Puns in the Tamil country. When* 
such is the case we advise those who say that Sangeetha Ratnakar is the pioneer work 
on music, that music came after the Sanskrit language and that Tamils are completely 
ignorant of music to refer to the stone inscription stated above. 

a. Some proofs to show that Isai Tamil or Music was 
largely used in Tamil Country. 

We have already noted how the Tamils, who were the most ancient of all the 
inhabitants of the world and who spoke the sweet Tamil language which is the oldest, 
of languages since the origin of man, how advanced in all arts and sciences even 22000 
yeas ago, that they fostered the Muttamil and other arts and sciences for 12000 years 
and up to the last 2000 years with the aid of the three Sangams and that they are 
encouraging the Tamil language even at the present day. We also noted how they 
praised God by .means of the 12000 ancient lsais with very minute Swarams according 
to the system of Ayapalai with its 12 Swarams, and Ragas according to the system of 
Vattapalai with its 24 Srutis and Ganam in the 22 Srutis with two Alakus less in 
Swarams which stand in the relation of Inai or Kilai deriving 4 primary Puns and 
their 4 Jathis, according to the system of Vattapalai singing half the Alakus of 
Thirikonapalai and quarter Alakus of Chathurapalai. 

We who live in an age of advanced culture will winder wh*n we hear of the 
Tamil language of 12000 years ago and its different Kalais, the three Sangams and the 
works written by the scholars of the period, their music or Isai Tamil, the minuter 
Swarams such as J, 4 and r V used in it at the present time, the four Palais, the four 
primary Puns and the four different kinds of Puns derived from them. We shall be 
surprised at the advancement they had made in music and will consider it a novelty. 
We will be inclined to enquire whether modern practice of music in the Tamil Country 
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presupposes such an advancement in the earliest ages. We think of giving a few 
remarks to such intelligent gentlemen who are anxious to know something on this 
subject. 

We have already noted how the Tamil language is a combination of natural 
sounds found in different animals, and that the words of the language are found in 
various languages either in a mutilated form or as they were. 

The Pandya sovereigns as well as the Tamils who divided the Tamil country 
with seven isles known as Lemuria into 49 provinces and ruled over them with South 
Madura as the capital, have divided the living beings and their voices or sounds into 
7 different kinds and have prescribed rules for them. The Almighty who is the Creator 
of the universe delights in hearing the sweet sounds emanating from all living beings. 
The Tamils devised rules for the seven sounds out of these and for the minuter Srutis 
derived from them and praised God with the help of these Swararns. We must not 
forget that others advanced in music and are advancing only after the Tamils. Many 
being ignorant of the harmony of the 12 Swararns of Ayapalai in use lor many thous¬ 
ands of years, floundered in them and came to the right conclusion only 120 years ago. 
Even to day many disputes are going on as (here is a difference between the measure¬ 
ments according to the sound and measurements according to calculations. If in an 
age the bird sings ami the idiot also then we may conclude that all men of that period 
are singers. Hut if there is a dispute about 12 Swararns and 22 Srutis even at the 
present day in conferences, who can speafTwith authority on the four Palais of the 
an cient lamiIs and the minute Swararns used by them. 

Only experts on the Yal or the Vecna who are capable of playing the 12 Swa- 
rams of Ayapalai on the Yal on the principle of Inai and Kilaiju^Lwho*could play the 
minuter Srutis there as Gamakams ju*oulcL understand' This. As the excellent Yal 
practised with such difficulty by the Ancient Tamils has disappeared and cheap and 
easy instruments like the fiddle and the harmonium have taken it* place, the Swararns 
and Srutis have come to be doubted. 

Again, if we notice the life, the profession and culture of the Tamils, we may 
see the important part played by music there. When we declare.that the Jamils 
have used music in their every day transaction more copiously than other nations have 
done it may excite the wonder of our readers. 

Astronomy and its calculations are set to music. Astrology and its results are 
given out in music. Arithmetic and its minute divisions are in music. Medicine, the 
’ nature of herbs and different mixtures are given in music. Physiology and the func¬ 
tions of organs are in music. Karpa Shastram, Yoga Shastram, Gnana S has tram, 
Manthram and Vedam are in music. The rules relating to all the above sciences are in 
music. The dictionary of the Tamil language is in music. Letter.? which one writes to 
another are in music; yea. Sasanains which are executed are in music. 

It is impossible to find Poetry not set to music or any literary work without 
Poetry in the Tamil Country. As others say that it is impossible for the Tamils to 
write in an easy prose style and as ail works of devotion, works of science and art of 
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the Tamils are in poetry, one may imagine how easy poetry was to the Tamils. All 
poetry is so arranged with Thalam. Kthugai and Monai (Rhythmical flow) that they 
can be sung to the rules of Runs. The Tamilians who have read Thirupugal will 
understand how some of the rare Thala Prastharas are used in Tamil as Chanda- 
kulippu. In addition to these they have given rules for various Osais—such as 
Thoongal Osai, Thullal Osai. Ahaval Osai and Cheppal Osai— to be sung as Pahs, 
and for the various Chandams—such as, Thuttha Chan dam, Thantha Chandam, Thanna 
Chandam and Thayya Chandam—to satisfy the rules of Chandakulippu. From these 
we may have an idea of the excellent style of the language and the harmonious 
combination of the Thalams with the Puns and of the fact that they are within our 
practical expeiience up to the present day. 

We know, further, that music plays a very prominent part in the temple 
festivals, morning and evening services, in the dramas played during festivals and in 
royal palaces and that this is peculiar to the South Tamil country. 

Music there must be when a child is rocked to sleep, and during festive and 
marriage occasions. Music there must be when he sows the seed for his daily food, 
when he transplants the seedlings, when he binds the sheaves of corn, when he 
separates the grain from the husk, when he measures the corn and when the paddy is 
ground. 

Music there is when the cotton necessary for man's apparel is gathered, 
when it is beaten, when the thread is made, when the woof is prepared when the cotton 
ball is bound together and when it is woven into a cloth. 

Many of us must have heard—yea. we hear them daily—how a beggar who 
begs a handful of rice, a pan da ram who begs grain from door to door, the paradesi who 
carries the Annakavadi. the man of vow who bears the Kavadi, and the man of vow 
who rolls on the ground duriug hot sun sing devotional songs and heart-melting Puns 
such as Kkalakanni, Paraparakanni, Oodarkooru, Pambati Chittar Padal, Alukanni 
Chittar Padal, Kilikanni, Pallikathal, Nanjari Vilakam, Patnathu Pillayar Padal and 
Thayumana Swami Padal. 

We have heard some professional beggars sing extracts from the story of 
Nalla Thangai, Pavalakodi Malai. Alii Arasani Malai and other songs giving practical 
advice to women and even Kurathis who live by tattooing and Oddars who level 
grinding stones singing songs during the process. We hear during festive occasions 
for Grama Oevatas annually in villages Chiruthonda Natakam, Harichandra Natakam, 
Kuravanji Natakam, Rama Natakam, Markanda Natakam, Mukoodarpallu and other 
Natakams and songs while performing Villadi Pattu, Kuravai Koothu, Oyil Kurami, 
Kaliyaladi Pattu, Oonchal Pattu, Kappal Pattu and the like. We often hear the songs 
sung while the gardeners water the garden, while flour is being ground, while cows 
are milked and when chunam is pounejed. 

Is there any one who has not heard the lullaby for sending infants to sleep ? 
Little boys playing in the streets speak to one another alternately in songs while 
playing games. When children learn to read the letters one party sings sweetly the 
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words Anal), Anah, Anah (Ga-Ri, Gn-Ri, Ri-Ga.) while the opposite party answers 
Avannah. Avannah, Avannah (Pa-Ma, Pa-Ma, Ma-Pa). These series of Swarams 
stand in the relation of fourths or Natpu Swarams. Pa stands in the relation of 
Natpu to Ga with 2 Alakus. So also Ma with 4 Alakus is in the relation of Natpu to 
Ri with 4 Alakus. We shall be delighted when we find that these Swarams stand in 
the relation of Natpu to one another and that the four Swarams Ri. Ga, Ma and Pa are 
learnt by children when quite young. 

So also Athichoodi with two vvcrds and Kondrai Vendan with four words are 
songs. Vakundam, Oolaganeethi, Vettiverkai, Velamugam, Moothurai, Nalvali, 
Nanneri, Naladiar, Rural, Thivagaram and Nigandu are Phas. So also are Knchuvadi, 
fractional figures, tables of multiplication and division. ivutiperukkam.Thanaperukkam, 
cube measure, square measure, tables of weights and measures in Pahs. It is not a 
matter for surprise that one accustomed to prosody should write them all out in 
poetry set to music. If one sings these various Swarams and takes a delight in them 
within five or six years he could master all the important rules of these various 
sciences. It is the custom for school children to sing the songs pet tabling to the 
festivals of Mahara Nonbu, eighteenth day of Adi, dress themselves to suit the season 
and play Kolattam. By these means, Iyal, Isai and Natakam, the three Amsams of 
Tamil were easily taught to the Tamils. 

.'The knowledge of the three kinds of Tamil thus inculcated at the earliest age 
stood them in good stead when they grew up, according to the proverbs “ Learn when 
you are young * “ The learning while young, lasts for ever like the inscription on stone ’’ 
and it was easy for them to cultivate them according to their respective inclinations and 
become experts in those Amsams of Tamil. AH Tamils know that it is very common 
to find poets composing new poems and teaching people to dance beautifully. 

There is nothing in other countries to compare with the sweet folk lore songs 
of little cow boys, little girls who watch over corn fields and of handy drivers. 

When we note that the aliens who came and settled in the South Tamil 
country are superior to others in their good manners and customs and are well-known 
for their Tamil Music and Poetry, we may say without doubt that the South Tamil 
Country has been and is the cradle of all civilisation, manners, demotion to God and 
music. 

We may have heard the people of Jaffna who are reputed to be speakers of 
pure Tamil and also those who speak Malayalam, the sister language. Their speech 
is full of all the Swarams of music. The ancient Tamils must have spoken something 
like it. As people speaking different languages mixed with the Tamils, the language 
has undergone many changes. 

From the above facts we are able to say that the ancient South Tamil 
Country was the birth-place of all nations, that it was the soil where music flourished 
that the Tamils were the pioneers of lyal, Isai and Natakam, that these^ people taught 
others some of its very important Amsams, and that the field of Tamil music is 
capable of teaching many new ideas to others. 

We shall do well to make mention here the remarks of others on the points 
mentioned above by us. 
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IV. 80IE IMPORTANT POINTS AS REGARDS INDIAN MUSIC AND INDIA MENTIONED BV OTHERS. 
I. Some general remarks on Indian Music. 

We noted above bow in the Tamil country where the Tamil language Sweeter 
than nector was exclusively used Muttamil—Iyal, Isai and Natakam—attained great 
efficiency how works corresponding to it were written, how Sangams were established 
and carried on with vigour, how all Kalais in relation to the language and their rules 
were steadfastly improved, how they have been written with a view to satisfy the rules 
of prosody, Ragam and Yhafom, how all such poetry had been written with a view to 
be sung a* Pints, how they were used in the Tamil country and how they are being 
sung even at the present day. 

As works relating to the rules for chanting the Puns sung with the minute 
Srutfc, the excellent system for composing R iga* and the determination of Srutis have 
disappeared in the Tamil country where everything was tinged with the colour of 
Music, we are in a position where we are unable to siy definitely the Swarams and 
Srutis used in ancient Puns. Vidwans of Karnatic music who have learnt up and used 
in their Kalekshcpams the Puns (Ragas). the varunams, Thanams and Kecrtanams of 
the Tamil country either in Sanskrit or Telugu are unable to make further researches 
into them and are satisfied with spending their time in singing the old Ragas over and 
over again. 

Some of these Sanskrit Vidwans who made attempts to enquire into the 
number of Srutis. only tried to establish the 22 Srutis and came to grief catching a 
Tartar as the man in the proverb who mistook the bear floating down the stream for a 
goat, embraced it ami c «me to grief. Hence there was a necessity for conference 
enquiring into the Swarams and Srutis of Karnatic music and disputes on the subject. 
So it was seen that the system of Srutis of the ancient 'I amils and its excellent rules 
were completely forgotten. 

There was difference of opinion among enquirers after Srutis an^l among 
the writers on Srutis. The same was true of the Calculations for Srutis. Though 
they differed in many respects, yet they were ignorant that what they were all 
singing was one and the same. There was no difference there. We have referred to 
some of these points before. We shall do well lo tioce here a few points which 
support the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis used in the four kinds of Palais in 
which the Tamils were experts. 

Revival of Hindu Music. 

" Patriotic Hindus have of late endeavoured to bring about a musical revival upon the old 
Sanskrit basis. No [Englishman lias .yet brought an adequate acquaintance with the technique of 
Indian instrumentation to liie study of Hindu music. The art still awaits investigation by some 
eminent western profess >.*; ami the contempt with which'Europeans in India regard it, merely 
proves their ignorance of the system 0:1 \Vhi:li Hindu music is built up.” 

Here the author says that endeavours were made to revive Indian Music on 
the basis of the old Sanskrit works but in vain, and that the art still awaits with 
eagerness the advent of a European professor to set it up. 
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This reminds us of the art attempt made -ome time bac : ; at Poona to enquire 
into the system of Dwavimsati Srutis. In the assembly made up of many northern 
Vidwans there was such a sharp difference of opinion that they left things as they were 
“ being satisfied with the old Soku " as the proverb says. Wo hi\e referred to this 
on page 361. From that time forwards many different calculation* ;*s regards the 
22 Srutis sprang up in the field and culminated in the great All India Music Conference 
held on the 20th of March 1916 organized by i I is Highness, the Giekwar of Baroda. 

Here different essays on different subjects were read by Vidwans and many 
demonstrations and discussions made. 

Here Mr. V. N. Bhatkandc brought in a proposition that there should be an 
easy Staff Notation for the beginners of Hindustani Music which is largely used in the 
North. Then 1 gave my opinion that the 12 Sw.iraais of Ayapalai of the ancient 
Tamils were the ones used in Karnatic Music now, they vere the equal Temperament 
series ot the Westerners, that these were the very Swarams of the Veena and the Piano, 
and that the Staff Notation will be of great use to Hindustani Music. 

f 

Mr. E. Clements I.C.S. District Judge, proposed th it the Srutis should be 17 
and hot 22 and he tried to demonstrate his theory by means of a Harmonium specially 
constructed for that purpose, and this was seconded by Mr. *<. B. Deval, Retired 
Deputy Collector. Then this special ilarmo.iiu n was tested to see whether it satisfied p 
the Swarams in Arouanam and Avarohamm for the Rtgas Shankaraparanam, 
Karaharapirya (Belaw.il and Kafi) used in Karnatic as well as Hindustani Music. The 
Swarams of the Harmonium were really Hatter when compared with the Swarams in 
practical use. This was demonstrated vocally by M. R Ry Z ikruddin Sahib, the 
Samasthanam Vidwan of Oodaipnor. 

Before the conference assembled on Wednesday the 22nd of March, I 
criticised the various theories as regards the Srutis used in Indian Music and made a 
practical demonstration of the four Palais used by the ancient Tamils—Ayapalai, 
Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathura Palai and the Swarams, Srutis and minute 
Srutis used in them. This instrumental and vn<- il demonstration lasted for three hours 
and a half. This demonstration was accepted to be correct by the Hindustani and 
Karnatic vidwans assembled there without any demur and with great joy and applause. 

As the conference unanimously approved of this it was resolved the next morning that 
the 12 Swara ns with the staff notation may b; commonly accept 'd for Karnatie and 
Hindustani Music. 

Men of intelligence will see how difficult il is to convince the truth of these 

12 bwarams in use for thousands of years which have equal intervals. One says that 
he was confounded by the 12 Swarams obtained in the Octave by the principle of Sa- 
Pa. Another says that 22 Srutis are obtained in the octave where Sa-Pa gives 

13 Srutis. A third says 22 Srutis are found in the octave by proceeding by |. Another 
that 27 Srutis are obtained by Sa-Pa, while yet another, that lie obtains 53 Srutis on 
the same principle. 


1. 
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The saying of Sarnga Dev is broad enough to support all, for he say^ the 
Srutis are i, they nre they are 3, they are 4, 9. 22, 66, yea, Srutis are innumerable. 
If Sarnga Dev who is held to be the pioneer of Indian Music makes such a confounded 
statement, need we ask about others? 

J he question of Srutis became very hard to chew like jfmeo made of iron, as 
different writers made different statements and as very minute Srutis were used along 
with Swarams. When this was difficult to be understood by Indian musicians singing 
very minute Srutis, especially v id wans of Karnatie music, how can we blame others 
who had confined their ganam to the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai alone ? 

The author says that Indian music awaits the advent of a Kuropean to let it up 
because he knows that Indians are lacking in endeavour to make researches in such 
sciences and arts which may promote the good of the country. The following extract 
shows that many such attempts failed as they were unable to grasp the exact meaning 
of what they wanted to solve. 

Introduction to the study of Indian Music by Mr. £. Cltments Foreword by 
Dr. Kumaraswamy P. 5. 

The neglect of centuries, as in so many analogous cases, has proved less disastrous 
than the renewed patronage of a few decades." 

The above shows that Indian music suffered more from* the patronage of 
iccent years than from the neglect of centuries. 

These words are spoken by Dr. Kumaraswami. I know that he was earnestly 
making enquiries on Sculpture and Music of India during his travels. Receiving no 
satisfactory answers as to the Alakus of Ri and Dha in Shankaraparanam he came to 
me for an answer. When he heard that these two Srutis should be slightly sharper 
he was much delighted. To Dr Kumaraswami making researches into ancient sciences 
and arts Mr. Clement’s book which speaks of 27 Srutis in the octave will surely appear 
a stumbling block! 

We have given the different opinions of writers on Srutis of Indian Music 
in the second part of this Book. We have discussed 20 different opinions there and 
given mathematical calculations for the same, we have pointed out how they contradict 
one another besides contradicting the views given in ancient books. 

Neither Bharata nor Sarnga Dev Speak of Sa Pa as f There is no connection 
between the series obtained by | and the Swarams derived after the system of Sarnga 
Dev. There is no kind of resemblance between the series obtained by | and the 
Swarams of Karnatie Music. There is not the slightest connection between the 
Swarams sung vocally and the Swarams or intervals put by them on paper. It is but 
natural that by a conglomeration o'f such varied and contradictory opinions truth should 
disappear and doubt be caused 

Is it not strange that a Vidwan of Karnatie Music who has learnt by heart 
the system of Srutis and who has advocated for many years the Dwavimsati Srutis 
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according to Sarnga Dev when asked to sing a Keertanam where the 22 Srutis occurred 
should say in reply that he would be able to do so after two months’ practice? 

Is the music he lives by one thing, the music to which he gives the calculation 
by multiplying | and j| another, and the music of the 22 Srutis which he said he would 
praotise in 2 months’ time a third. If the same thing is said in three different ways, 
can there be any good in it ? 

This will be only analogous to the case of the Brahmin and his sacrificial 
goat! Some rogues were determined tp appropriate the goat which a firahmin carried 
with him for the purpose of a Yagam. So one of them said it looked like a dog, another 
that it looked like a donkey while a third wondered whether it was a dead calf. The 
Brahmin thought on the other hand it uiust be a devil (as it changed its shape so often) 
and let it go! 

The following extract shows that different writers gave different opinions 
owing to their ignorance of the truth of what the ancient Tamils had said about 
Isai Tamil. 

Introduction to the Study of Indian music by E. Clements. 

“Modern Text Books may appear learned t»» the uninitiated; tlic historian will, however 
frankly admit that, since the days of the Sankit Ratnakar, Indian musical systems have fallen 
into such confusioij that no 011c has been able to reconcile the teaching of that authoritative treat¬ 
ise with later works on the subject, or with the practice or theory of modern musicians. The art 
is also in grave danger of being spoiled as other Indian arts have in the past been spoiled by 
cheap imitation. Contact with the west has resulted in a blend of Indian music with European 
intonation, a combination in the highest degree inartistic and likely to prove more harmful than 
the neglect of centuries.” 

The above remarks are those of Mr. FI. Clements I. C. S. District Judge. 
These are found in the preface of his book. He says that after the advent of Sangeeta 
Ratnakar, Indian musical systems have fallen into confusion, that many works were 
written after it and that there is no kind of unanimity between the practice and the 
theory of modern musicians since his time. 

The system of tuning according to Sarnga Dev is that there should be 22 
Srutis in the octave which should be a gradually ascending series without admitting 
of any possible sound between. 

Works written after him give calculations dividing the wire into 4 , t and 
They recommend Swarams by dividing them into £ and }. Theie will be a slight 
difference between these Swarams and those in practice. 

The division of Swarams according to the system of Sarnga Dev alone will 
enable one to sing grahastwaram. If, on the other hand, we divide the octave into 22 
Srutis we shall not obtain even a single Swaram now in use. 

If we follow the system of the author of Parijatam we shall find that small 
minute Swarams occur in conjunction with the Swarams now. in use. As this minute 
difference was noticed even in the is Swarams of the octave even the standard is 
Swarams of the Ayapalai were doubted. 
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We showed in the Tables on pages 368 and 369 that different versions have been 
given for the names of Swarams, names of Srutis, names of Swarasthanams and their 
calculations. We have given also the opinions of modern writers irV'four tables from 
pages 416-417 so that nil might clearly understand them. We have also shown clearly 
that none pf these contradictory opinions can ever agree With the principles of 
Karnatic music. % 

The sixth and the seventh columns of these Tables give the Sruti system of 
Mr. Clements. The criticism of his theory given there was practically proved to be so 
at the All India music Conference as his Sruti Harmonium for 27 Srutis was found to be 
inaccurate. If he had known that his theory was wrong and his harmonium false he 
would not have made the statement “the art is in grave danger of being spoiled as 
other Indian arts have in the past been spoiled by cheap imitation.* 1 

If Mr. Clements had tried to find out truth as it is, he would not have added 
two Srutis more over those of Sarnga Dev, nor would he have derived three Srutis 
more while change of Graham is made and accounted for 27 Srutis in the octave. If he 
had made a study of at least the Srutis found in the common Ganam of the whole of 
India we might have accepted his conclusions with advantage. When it is not; so he 
himself becomes guilty of the “cheap imitation '* and becomes a stumbling block to the 
progress of Indian music. 

That differences of opinion are found among writers is proved by the 
following extract. 

Captain Day. 

“Parijata differs from that of the Kalnakara, in that it admits of greater intervals than a 
tone or four Sruties and of less intervals than a semi tone or two Sruties being therefore capable 
of forming numerous enharmonic scales. All the notes except the first and fifth arc occasionally 
shifted above or below and the fourth is never omitted. This work contains the key to the 
present Karnatic system.** 

Captain day who has written about South Indian Music recognising to a 
certain extent the existence of 24 Srutis on the octave points out that there is a differ¬ 
ence between Sangeeta Katnakar and Parijulam. We see his opinion in the above lines. 
He says there may be greater intervals than four Srutis and lesser intervals than 
two Srutis. 

Here four Srutis are one full tone like ChatbiT Sruti Ri. Two Srutis are a 
semitone. We have showed on page 789 how in Chenchuruti, the seventh of the 
Chathurapalai Ragas, an Swaram or Sruti with ± of an Alaku comes along wiih a 
full Swararr.. In the same manner we have observed that in Chathurapalai Ragas 
Swarams with 5—J Alakus and 4—i Alakus occur. When r V of a Swaram cornea 
along with a full Swaram it is customary to call it a full Swaram owing to the difficulty 
of discriminating the minute Swaram. In the same manner Swarams which have a 
minute Alaku less are also considered to be full Swarams. 

In Shankaraparanam belonging to Thirikonapdlai. Kiand Diia have 4! Alakus. 
In other words, i of a Swaram is added on to a full one for Ri with 4 Srutis is a full 
tone. But in giving calculations we say that Shankaraparanam has four Srutis for its 
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RiandDHA. But we sing Swaram or Swaram with 4^ Alakus. The Ri of 
Chenchuruti with 4$ Alakus and the Ri of Shankaraparannm with 4! Alakus are 
popularly known as Chathur Sruti Ri, without observing this minute difference in 
sound they have practically been called Chathursruti Ri. 

It was the common pVactice of the ancient Tamils who played the Yal to play 
these additional Srutis as gamakams either from the full Swaram or half Swaram. 
Musicians who were not dexterous in and *.•/*> etc.—the different devices 

of an expert—had their mettus at longer or shorter intervals to suit the minute 
Swarams. But this custom is found among the instrument players of the North and 
not among the players of the Yal or other instruments of the South country. 

It is a matter for joy that those foreigners who are ignorant of the minute 
Swarams of the Isai Tamil of the South Tamil country have recognised the existence 
of minute Srutis and try to produce them by means of Mettus. 

Again, he says that Parijatam is a key to Karnatic Music. We have shown 
on pages 374, 375, 378, 383 and 385 the Sruti system of Parijatam. There we may 
note that mention is made of T \i Swaram and k Swaram in place of sounds with 
very minute calculations made use of by the ancient Tamils. This shows the 
possibility of still minuter Swarams. 

He divides the strings into i, J &c., But his system, we have said before, is 
more or less that of Karnatic Music and that he has determined the 12 Srutis of the 
octave. 

There is no kind of connection between the 22 Srutisthanams of Sarnga 
Dev and the 12 Srutisthanams of the author of Parijatam. Prom this, we clearly see 
that Sarnga Dev wrote his work in ignorance of the Sruti system of the South Tamil 
country, that great disputes resulted from it and that Parijatam and other works were 
written in elucidation of the Swarams used in Karnatic Music 

The author of Parijatam who began discussing the generation of Nadams and 
Srutis after Sarnga Dev, suddenly turns round and says he is adopting the system of 
Narada in tuning Srutis* So it is clear he gives up the tuning system of Sarnga Dev 
and adopts that of Narada. The system of Narada is the system of Karnatic Music. 
Narada was held in high esteem as a Yalasirian in Jhe South Tamil country. It is a 
custom even now in Ramnad and other Samasthanams that a descendant of the line . 
of Narada receives a gift called Narada Mariyadai during the Dussera festivitie and 
Navaratri golu. So it is plain that the author of Parijatam made mention of only the 
Swarams of Karnatic Music. 

We may think that the music of Parijatam and that of Sangeela Ratnakar 
are different. But all sweet music is made up of the seven Swarams which became 
12 half Swarams. Sarnga Dev made mention of 22 Srutis in the octave without being 
able to understand the minute Srutis used along with the 12 half Swarams. This was 
the cause of the difference and the dispute. There was no music after tbe system of 
Sarnga Dev, there is no music according to that system nor will ever in future be 
musk based on his system. 
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Of the evils that beset South Indian Music at a time' when it was declining 
owing to want of definite works the system of Sarnga Dev and the system ot 
Pythagoras with the inevitable $ and } were the two great ones. Others who call their 
system that of Sarnga Dev but who adopt the § and } of Pythagoras should also be 
classified with them. 

Hindu Musical Scale and the as Srutis by K. B. Deval P. 6. 

"Narad sat watching from'time to time his large Veena (sonomctre or monochord) which 
by the impulse of breeze, yielded notes that pierced succesively the regions of his ear, and 
proceeded by musical intervals." 

VVe see that the large Veena of Narada produced music with regular intervals 
when the breeze passed over it as mentioned by Sir, W. Jones in the 6th page of his 
book. If we note this minutely, we may conclude that Narada must have laid down* 
rules fbr the playing of the Yal where minute Swarams with equal intervals in the 
four Palais Ayapalai, Vattapalai, Thirikonapalai and Chathurapalai occurred* 

We must also note here what Mr. K. B. Deval says in his second Book. 

Hindu Musical Scale and the 22 Srutis by K B. Deval. 

"The Hindus must have followed a system similar to the equal 'temperament' system 
at present in vogue in Europe/' 

He says here that the Hindus must have followed a system of equal Tempera¬ 
ment. If the Sfutis between intervals were equally divided, the Swarams must also 
have been dealt with accordingly. We have spoken in detail how they had divided 
the Swarams and Srutis equally and also devised calculations to show how they were 
concordant This system of equal divisions has been in the South Country from very 
early times. In Europe this system of dividing the intervals by equal Temperament 
was only introduced about 150 years ago. As they were unable to understand the 
minute Srutis used along with the 12 Swarams of Equal Temperament different 
opinions as regards Srutis came in. 

Mr. Deval, in spite of the equal intervals advocated by Narada, gives irregular 
cents such as Sa, ‘Ri-84, “R1-271 K1-/1, 4 ki-22, ’Ga-90, and 'Ga-22 etc. How 

surprising! What uniformity is there between 90 and 22 and between 84 and 27? 

While making the remark that ancient Hindu* divided Srutis equally why is 
he not aware that he gives a calculation for irregular intervals ? How can he discard 
a theory advocated by Narada which has been carefully calculated? Sarnga Dev nev&r 
says, that 4 Srutis each should be given for Ri, Ga, Ma, Dha and Ni. He does not fix 
his Srutis by the system of | or jf, nor does he add to some Srutis and subtract 
from some. 

It is not a matter for surprise that music should suffer by those writers who 
think they help music by perpetuating a number of irregularities. Music there never 
was according to the system of as Si*utis. This trouble has arisen through writers 
who try to read the 22 Srutis into their practical experience of Karnatic music. 
Tbtough'such men ancient systems are losing their minuteness and prestige. The 
following extract illustrates this. 
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A. J. Hipkins* 

/'Under Captain Day's guidance, we find that, in India, an ancient quarter-tone system ha* 
become in modern times a half tone one, substantially our Equal Temperament, but permitting an 
expressive or ornamental use of smaller intervals than the half-tone according to the players." 

Mr. Hipkins quotes Captain Day and" says that the ancient quarter-tone 
system in India has given place to the system of half-tone, which gives room to the 
use of minuter intervals Ilian, half tone as gamakams, and that this is not far different 
from Equal Temperament. This shows how he has clearly understood the mystery of 
South Indian Music. 

The Swarams of the ancient Ayapalai are but 12. They are obtained by the 
principle of Inai. or Sa-Pa in the seventh Rasis. They are also obtained by th$ 
system of Sa-Ma or Kilai as fifths. Why should we not call this series the series of 
Equal Temperament ? 

If Swarams, as Mr. Deval says, were not of equal intervals, but irregular with 
cents like 84, 2;, 71, 22 and 90, how do we arrive at the 12 Swarams of the octave? 
As the excellent system of the ancient Tamils, which had been in use for thousands of 
years, was forgotten, the } system of Pythagoras, which could never completely finish 
the octave, and the stumbling block of the 22 Srutis created endless doubts in the 
minds of experts. 

'I he ancient Tamils had their ganam in the 12 half Swarams of Ayapalai, by 
change of graham and the formation of many Ragas. We have pointed out before 
that they added to these 12 Swarams the 24 Alakus or £ Swarams of Vattapalai, the 
£ Swarams of Thirikonapalai and the tV Swarams of Chathurapalaf, which were all 
played as gamakams from the 12 main Swarams. We. have to be thankful that he at- 
ieast noted the half arid the quarter Swarams used in ancient South Indian Music. 

He would have been much pleased if he had found out that £ and fo Swarams 
were more frequently used in South Indian Music than £ and £ Swarams. He would 
have also spoken about the minute Srutis in use, at present. It is a matter for 
congratulation that he advocated 24 Srutis in the octave, in the midst of the cry every 
where, for the 22 Srutis. 

This will be a good place to note the remarks of Hermann Smith, a Western 
musician, who has written very clearly about the art of tuning the Pianoforte. This 
book is considered very useful by many and is held in high esteem. This it what be 
says 2— 

The art of tuning the Pianoforte by Hermann Smith P. 75, 76. 

"Mr. W. H. B Woolhouse remarks truly, “It is very misleading to suppose that the 
necessity of temperament applies only to instruments which have fixed tones. Singers. pod per¬ 
formers on perfect instruments must all temper their intervale, or they could not keep* In tun* 
with each other, or even with themeelves; arid an arriving at the same notes by different rout* 
would be continually finding a want of agreement. The scale of Equal temperament obviates all 
such inconveniences, and continues to be uniWeally accepted with unqualified! satisfaction by the 
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moat eminent vocalist*; end equally so by the moat renowned and accomplished performers on 
stringed instruments, although these instruments are capable of an infinite variety of Intonation. 
The high development of modern instrumental Music would not have been possible, and could not 
have been acquired without the manifold advantages of the tempered intonation by equal 
semitones* and it baa. in consequence, long become the established basis of tuning." 

He says here that the system of Equal Temperament is equally useful for 
purposes of harmony as well as solo singing, that it is useful for a combination of 
orchestral instruments as well as individual stringed instruments. 1 le says this system • 
is the basis of all musical progress. This system of tempered intervals dates from 
very recent times, as noticed before. 

We pointed out on page 116 that Captain Day says th.'t the Veena taken 
to Europe from Tanjore over 150 years ago was tuned according to Equal Tempera¬ 
ment. But we understand that, for thousands of years anterior to the time of the 
Tanjore Veena in the British Museum at London, the ancient Tamils had their 
ganam with Swarams of Equal intervals in the four palais, where the minute Srutis 
were played as gamakams. We have to feel glad that the system of tuning, which had 
longpbeen forgotten, has been placed before us at least now. 

We presume that the Swarasthanams of the Veena placed in the British 
museum, taken from Tanjore. one of the capitals of the Chola kingdom, might have 
helped the Equal Temperament system of the Westerners. 

The art of tuning the pianoforte .by Hermann Smith, Page. 17. 

11 The two cardinal points of the system are : 

1. All octaves shall be tuned perfect. 

a. All the fifths shall be a little flatter than perfect. ,T 

The opening Sa, as well as its octave the 8th Swaram, should be in complete* 
unison. Just as an adult is an improved edition of a youth and a youth in his turn a 
developed image of an infant, so are the Tara Sthayi Sa, Madhya Sthayi Sa and AutharA 
Sa in their relation to one another. The three Sthayis Munda, Sama and Ootcha 
increase in the proportion of 1: 2:4. Just as £ measure is included under 4 a measure 
and 4 a measure within the full measure, so also sound increases gradually with a 
uniform ratio leaving no remainder. 

If there is no such uniformity, a Sthayi cannot be said to have been perfectly 
completed. If the wire of a Veena be equally divided, a Sa sounds on the bisected 
point. There is complete unison between the Sa that sounds on the whole string 
and that which sounds on the bisected half string, ft these do not agree, the octave is 
wrong. 

The eighth note completes one octave or the Sthayi. Now, we may obtain 
the 12 Swarams of the Sthayi by the Sa-Pa system or system of fifths (Sa Rj, Ga* Ma 4 
Pa*) or according to the principle of Inai and Kilai, or the seventh and the fifth Rasis 
spoken of by the ancient Tamila. We have pointed out already that, if we proceed by 



multiplying | k | and so on, according to Pythagoras, or take } of the string fefPancha- 
mam, according to Parijatam, at the isth step we go over the Sthayi. So/the division 
•f the string into thirds and obtaining the 12 Swarams on that principle can never be. 
It will never end the octave. 

So, Hermann Smith says all fifths should be tuned a little flatter than perfect 
so thpt the 12 Swarams may be perfectly obtained within the octave. So, we under¬ 
stand that the squaring of | will never give Swarams satisfying the ear. In ' the* tame 
. manner, the fourths should be tuned a little sharper, or else the Swarams will fall abort 
of the octave for Sa-Ma, or } is not a perfect 4th. 

The following extract shows that, unless we tune the fifths a little flatter, the 
concordance will be abhorrent. 

The art of tuning the pianoforte by Hermann Smith, Page. 54. 

11 These trials, as they are called, affurd at each step a check, by which the correctness of 
the progress may be indicated, or, unfortunately, probably the incorrectness of your first estimates 
of ** how much ” and “ how little.” 

The last is the severest test, as the two notes of which this fifth is formed have been 
obtained by different series of fifths, and any imperfection in the gradation of the beatings allotted 
to the previous fifths will mainfest itself here. Hence this fifth, from the frequent harshness 
and.bowlings of its beats, has been technically termed the wolf, ?nd strict injunctions are 
** Look out for the wolf,' 1 “Reckon yourself fortunate if no wolf appears. 11 

He does not say how much flatter the fifths should be. He says it is difficult 
to derive the 12 Swarams by Sa-Pa or fifths. It is quite true. This is possible only 
in the case of tuners with very efficient ear for music, as pointed out in ancient works 
on lsai Tamil, who say that the tuner must be 

M C|p0w fiVoM* srt&r^g s-naiMr 
giii tail mmrtafar® i ” 

Again the ancient custsm was to make the Veeria the standard for Swarasthaiiams. 
The Veena is very expedient for marking the Swarams by fifths or Sa-Pa. As othirt 
had not practised this system to any large extent, many discordant Swarams crept til* 

To add to this, the wolf namely |, | and the Fox namely the 22‘Sryti*qf'thc 
octave howl in union I He says, “beware of' the wolf*, and we add 11 beware pft he 
Fox " f theft you will be happy. We, living in India, may think lightly of the wolfrifcftl 
people; living in cold countries like our author will know that herds, of wotyes art 
jitm re dangerous to roan than even Jions 1 

He has used the analogy of the wolf as sharp Swarama tpiiLconcord. Wf 
know for a fact, wbeti | is divide^ it isilt upver come to an end even jfthi world tod* 
top it in recurring fraction with ado it its head# and when it *mufc>ptiod;jt»f 
bfot^obccqmes bigger and biper aiid never comes to an ei^ 
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He calls this wolf. But a wolf may die in a few years, but this has lived for 
asooyears! So we must really call it the devil! Many have adopted this devil of a 
system and have come to grief. We must say these are bad times for Music, resulting 
from ignorance of rules of the ancient Tamil ganam. 

1 have made a demonstration of the ancient system of the 'Jamils in use for 
thousands of years, with the help of a:few Keertanams, now in use, distributed in the 
four Palais, before the All India Music Conference, held in tiaroda, on the 22nd March 
1916. This was done in the presence of distinguished Karnatic musical experts such as 

M. R. Ry. Ramakrishna Iyer Avl., B.A., B.L., Retired Sub-Judge, Palghat. 

' „ Veenai Krishna kow AvI., B.A., Mysore. 

„ Panchapakesa Baghavatar Avl., Tanjore. 

Ramasamy Baghavatar Avl., B.A., B.L., Madura. 

„ Sreenivasa Iyengar Baghavatar Avl., B.A., L.T., Madras 

„ Chitti Babu Naidu Garu Avl., Madras. 

„ Pratapa Ramasami Baghavatar Avl., Poovanur. 

„ Hari.Nagabooshanam Iyer B.A., B.L, Masulipatam. 

„ Veenai Venkataramana Doss, Avl., Vizianagaram. 

„ K. T. Sreenivasa Iyengar, Trichinopoly. 

and Hindustani Musical experts such as 

Mr. Thakur M. Nawab Ali of Akbarpur. 

Prince Faluknaz Md. Bakar Ali Bahadur. 

Mr. V. N. Bhatkande B.A., L.L. B. 

„ S. N. Kgrnad. 

„ Rao Sahib K. B. Deval. 

„ E. Clements I.C.S. 

„ N. V. Chatre. 

„ D. K. Joshi. 

„ N, B. Divatia. 

9, K. B. Divatia, 

„ Prem Valabh Joshi. 

Mrs. Atiya Begum Fyzee Rahimin. 

Mr. G. S. Khare. 

„ Lakshmidas Adi tram 

„ Vishnu Digamber Pluskar. 

„ Mangesh Rao R. Telang. 

Abdul Halim Sharar. 

„ Zakruddin Saheb of Oodaipur; 

„ Samasthana Vidwan of Baroda. 
and in the presence of a cultured and learned assembly. 

When this demonstration was made, when the measurements of the Swaras- 
thanams, the calculations for the sounds of Swarams, and the.ir cents were clearly set 
forth by means of logaffthm and geometrical progression, in accordance with the 
system recommended by Saranga Dev, and when the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis 




of Karnatic music were demonstrated vocally and on the Veena by my daughters 
Maragatavalli Ammal and Kanakavalli Amma), the delight universally experienced by 
the learned assembly could not possibly be described. 

Some remarked that a new era had dawned for music, others that they need 
no longer trouble about enquiry into Srutis, and yet others that the Sruti systems of 
such and such writers have been sent to the bottomless pit, and the applause of the 
whole assembly was deafening. The demonstration by Swarams and measurements 
was made so as to satisfy the doubts of the \arious people assembled there. It was 
shown that sounds should be of uniform measurement; that singing of Swarams with 
different cents such as 84, 27, 71, 22 and 90 would sound like the howling ol the wolf; 
that it would not be music ; that such measurements would spoil the beauty of music 
and cause doubts; that they could never be of help to music. 

* But we give them credit for the good intentions they possessed for advancing 
the cause of music. 

The following extract proves that placing of frets on the Veena to produce 
equal Swarams is peculiar to Indians. 

P. R. Bhandarkar B.A., L. M. ft S. 

“ But the scale used on the Vina since the 16th century, at least by one school viz., the 
Karnatic, has been Temperament, except for any'accidental defects in tuning. What circum¬ 
stances led to the adoption of this scale will have to be discussed on a future occasion. But it may 
be remarked here that this temperate scale is a capital discovery and the Hindus deserve to be 
congratulated on it, unless indeed it was borrowed like many other things in music from the 
Persians and Arabs. If any Indian perceives the Vina music to be defective, now that he has been 
made aware that its scale is one of equal temperament, let him taboo the instrument altogether or 
introduce modifications, which will allow ol the use of what he thinks to be a better scale." 

He says here that even as early as the 16th century, Karnatic measurements 
had divided the Swarasthanams of the Veena.on the principle of Equal Temperament 
We have, on the other hand, declared that it had existed from very ancient times. 
He says that the Indians were indebted to the Arabs and the Persians for many 
amsams of Music. But we understand that the South Tamil Country, its administra¬ 
tion and civilisationVere very ancient and that the civilisation, ftc., of the other nations 
was of recent origin. The ganam in very minute Swarams was the peculiar heritage 
of the Tamils. The fact that this baa not been yet understood by many show that 
Arabia or Persia never influenced the music of South India. 

Perhaps, this statement was due to the fact that the Mughals were ruling in 
Northern India and Hindustani music was largely used there. He says that it Jo 
praised (or) that Indians had divided the Swarams and Srutis on the principle of 
Equal Temperament. if one understands that the system adopted for fixing the frets 
by equal divisions of intervals on the Veena by the ancient Tamila and the system of 
Equal Temperament are one and the same, one will never say. that the Swarams of the 
Veena are incorrect. 
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Knowing that the Swarams of the Veena were identical with the Swarams of 
Western instruments, a Veenawas prepared for the benefit of Sevappa Naicker, one of 
the rulers of Tanjore, on the principle of Western instruments. I earnestly beseech 
the readers of this work, but who obstinately disbelieve my statement, to believe 
that this system of equal divisions and the \2 Swarams of Ayapalai derived by the 
Sa-P* system were played on the Yal even 20 x o years ago ; yea. for many thousands of 
years before that, by the Tamils as indicated by the words “ 

We have pointed out how the’ 12 Swarams derived by Sa-Pa principle with 
equal divisions were made the basis of all ganam, how minute Swarams were played as 
gamakpms from them, how grahaswarani was sung in the very Swarams, how they 
derived different Ragas by the change of grahaswaram from the same Swarams, and 
how the same system was in practice even now. 

The above remarks point to the conclusion how the Conference held some¬ 
time back for the purpose of reviving Indian Music with the aid of Sanskrit Srutis 
came to nought, how confusion between theory and practice was caused by enquirers 
after Srutis (the basis of all music) and writers on them, owing to their conflicting 
opinions, and that different writers wrote in different strain on the subject of Srutis, 
some having Ratnakar as the basis, and some Parijatam, which was just its opposite, 
while others had later writings for their support. I he result was a cartload of 
conflicting theories! 

On the other side, we have the support of Narada, who recognises equal 
intervals, and that of the Hindus of the lamil country, who have for generations used * 
Swarams with equal intervals. 1 he latter have used 24 quarter Swarams in their 
ganam, which could be played as gamakams with the 12 Swarams as the basis. 

To add to this testimony, we have that of the Western musicians, who recently 
came to the conclusion that Tempered intervals served best the purposes of harmony 
and modulation. Though they have adopted § as an approximation, yet they advocate 
a slight flattening of the fifths in progression, which must be the result of musical 
experience and they say that all Swarams should be of equal intervals 

Again, the Swarams of the Veena are found to be in Equal Temperament and 
the Indians are praised for working this theory out themselves, without being indebted 
fo Persians or Arabs for the same. The author says that the Swarams of the Veena 
can never be improved upon, owing to their perfection. 

We conclude then, that the Swarams used by the ancient habitants of India 
Were of equal intervals, that the same equal intervals are used in Karnatic music and 
on the Veena, that the Westerns adopted the same system aboui i«o years ago, that 
those who wrote on Indian music theorised that Indian music had equal intervals, yet 
by adopting the progression of | and f they had to give wrong calculations! adding in 
one place and subtracting in another. They have gone to the length of constructing 
instruments to suit their theory but have found them impracticable. 
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But the Isai Tamil system of the ancient Tamils is equal division* which has 
been in‘practice for the past 12000 years. These very intervals are found in the 
excellent Senkoti Yal practised by them. These are the very intervals divided into 
four palais and used in Karnatic music even now. The division of equal intervals is 
the only system that can aid the progress of the world in music. 

We may note here what Mr. A. Ghose, who has made researches into the 
ancient history* culture and migrations of the ancient Tamils, wrote to the Madras 
Mail on and December, 1915. 

9. The Civilisation of Ancient Indians and their political administration. 

Ancient Indians in Mesopotamia 

History repeats itself in the strangest manner. This is not the first time that Indians 
(aow forming the Expeditionary Force) are playing an important part in altering the history of the 
fertile valley, drained by the waters of the Tigiri. and Euphrates. Archaeological researches 
have tended towards the establishment of the most remarkable fact that colonists from ancient 
India in remote ages settled in Mesopotamia. 

What leading -part they played in that cradle of civilisation will be realised when it is 
stated that an eminent archaeologist of great experience, after patient studies, is inclined to 
come to the startling conclusion that the wonderful Mesopotamian culture displayed by the ancient 
Babylonians and Assyrians was derived from the Sumerians. These were no other than 
Dravidian settlers from India, who had migrated to the head of the Persian Gulf at the very : 
dawn of civilisation. 

Mr. H. R- Hall, of the British Museum, thus expresses the latest views on the origin of 
the Sumerians, who were the pioneers of the high degree of civilisations, to which the andent 
nations of the Euphrates valley attained : — 

The Sumerian culture springs into our view ready-made, as it were, which is what we should expect, if it 
was, as seems on other grounds probable, brought into Mesopotamia from abroad. The earliest scenes of their 
culture development had, perhaps, not been played upon the Babylonia stage at all, but in a different cpuqfry, ^ 
gway across the Persian mountains to the eastward. 

The ethnic type of the Sumerians, so strongly marked in their statues apd reliefs, wis gs different iron 
those of the races, which surrounded them, as was their language, from those of the Semites, Aryans of otltors. 
They were decidedly Indian in type. The face-type of the average Indian of to-day is, no doubt, much the shatO* 
that of his race ancestors thousands of years ago. And it is by no means improbable that the Sumerians, fibre 
an Indian race which passed, certainly by land, perhaps, also by sea, through Persia to the valley of the TVo 
Rivera. It was in the Indian home (perhaps the Indus valley) that we suppose for them that their cpjture 
developed. 

There, their writing may have been invented, and progressed from purely pictorial to a, sbnpttfad, an d 
abbreviated form, which afterwards in Bsbylonia took on its peculiar “ cuneiform ” appearance, owing 
written with a square ended stylus on soft clay. There is little doubt that India must have been onjj 
earliest centres of human civilisation, and it seems natural to suppose that the strange uh-Semitic, uti^Arya* 
pwplf, who came from the East to civilise the West, were of Indian origin, especjally when weaeedritltosjr eyes 
how very Indian the Sumerians were in type. 

The origin of the Dravidian race, the moat primitive of the Indian type*, Ur lost' ft 
acurity. No satisfactory theory has yet been forthcoming to point out thgtrtorifing] hoard 
had any other than India) from which they migrated. Huxley's theory as to 'tjjtefr e q f i riMd i l 
with the aborigines of Australia, although apparently supported by Slgtagfa hypeahesfc^f* 'i&k 
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continent now submerged under the Indian Ocean, which once embraced Africa, India and 
Australia* has been traversed by Sir William Turner’s comparative studies of the Australian and 
Dravidian crania. 

Sir W. W. Hunter's assumption, which assigned a trans-I limalayan origin to the Dra- 
vidians, has been discounted for various reasons. The failure of all theorists to assign a foreign 
home to the Dravidians appears to justify the conclusion that they were among the original in¬ 
habitants of India. 

There is every reason to suppose that pre-Aryan Dravidian culture flourished in their 
great home, well-endowed as it was by bountiful nature* Whether the Dravidians from India 
who migrated to Mesopotamia were compelled to seek a new home forced by famine or by perse¬ 
cution, or whether they were traders or adventurers, we have no means of ascertaining. We are 
also in the dark as to whether they took the difficult land route across Baluchistan and Persia or 
they went by sea along the coast. 

The presence of the Brahms in Baluchistan, who have a dialect showing strong affinity 
with the Dravidian languages, appears to lend much support to the former theory, specially when 
we take into consideration the fact that their ancestral neighbours, who inhabited ancient Persia, 
most probably belonged to the Dravidian race. 

These ancient non-Aryan inhabitants of Persia were called “ Anarikoi " by the Greeks 
which is undoubtedly a corrupted form of 14 Aiiarya,' by which name the Dravidians were known 
to the first Aryan settlers in India. 

Several years ago, Mr. Hewitt pointed out that the Euphrates valley was the home ofthe 
Hindu lunar astronomy, which was introduced into India before 4700 B. C. He also produced 
evidence pointing to the existence of trade relations between India and Mesopotamia in very 
ancient times. 

The discovery of indigo and muslin in Egyptian tombs conclusively showed that 
Indian products found their way into Egypt, so long ago as at least 1700 B. C. There is also evi¬ 
dence that the Sumerians traded in teak and muslin, which were exclusive products of India; 
Mr. Hewitt was of opinion that these commercial transactions between Western India and Sumeria 
took place in 6000 B. C* llealst endevautired to trace the presence of Sumerians in ancient 
Gujarat. Later researches have not only confirmed some of the conclusions of Mr. Hewitt, but, 
as we find from the above quotation from a leading authority on archaeology and ancient history, 
the identification of the Sumerians with the*ancient Dravidians/of India leaves little room for 
doubt. 

The linguistic evidence as supplied by the Brahuis of the survival ofa Dravidian language, 
in the remote central Highlands of Baluchistan, forms a strong link for establishing the identity of 
the Sumerians. If the opinion of Dr. Grierson to the effect that of all Dravidians the Brahuis 
alone retain the true ethnic type owing to their isolation, be accepted, then we arc led to the con¬ 
clusion that the Sumerians were imigrants from Southern India, as is evidenced from their 
strong resemblance to the Dravidian ethnic ty pe ns modified by admixture, with aboriginal nation¬ 
alities. 

If the Brahuis really represent the true Dravidian ethnic type, an alternative theory may 
be proposed, pointing to Baluchistan as the original home, from which a great Dravidian emigration 
to India took place in very ancient times. 
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The recent geological investigations of Mr. Vredenburg appears to favour such a 
hypothesis, as there is, now, good reason to surmise, on the basis of Mr. Vredenburg'a explore* 
tions, that the desert tracts of Baluchistan were once covered by fertile lands, which weie well 
populated. The exhaustion of the water resources and consequent production of famine 
conditions threatened the ancient inhabitants, rendering migration on a vast scale imperative. 

That the Sumerians, who settled in Southern Babylonia (Sumer), were the founders of 
Babylonian culture is abundantly shown by the relics recovered by archaeologists from the 
excavation conducted on the sites of the ancient cities. 'Hie early history of Babylonia is ‘ a 
record of Sumerian domination and progress. 

The excavations of the city mounds at the lowest levels disclose Sumerian culture to 
advanced that the people were already using copper. The Sumerian copper implements, found at 
Tello in Babylonia, probably go so far back as 4000 B. C. A bronze statue of Gudea, perhaps 
the greatest of all the Sumerian Kings, dating back to 2500 B. G, is a landmark in the history of 
the antiquity of copper. 

* More than one eminent arclueologist have advanced the opinion that India was the 
first.home of the bronze industry. Even such a conservative historian as Mr. Vincent Smith 
admits that copper was used in India in very ancient times. Some of the prehistoric copper 
implements (probably dating back to about 3000 B. C.) of the most remarkable hoard, discovered 
in 1870 at Gungeria, in the Central Provinces, bear a close resemblance to those found in 
Babylonia. 

Although very valuable work has been done in Southern India by Mr. Rhea, by his 
discoveries of prehistoric metal implements, a great deal has yet to be done in this direction, in 
the way of discovery and serious study to throw light on the ancient history of metallurgy in 

I India and its possible connection with Mesopotamian culture. 

The Sumerians were great builders of towns and irrigation works. They were the first 
town-planners known to history. They developed the City State to a marked extent. Each city 
hid it* temple with a city-god, who was the owner of all the city land. Every city was governed 
by a hereditary ruler, who was also the high priest of the local god with the title of 14 patesi *' or 
vicegerent of the god. We do not know much about the Sumerian deities. 

Nippur, which was the chief city of ancient Babylonian had a great temple dedicated to 
Ennfl. The identity of this name with the Dravidian name for the moon god is significant. 

The corresponding Dravidian name, Bal, is moat prominent in Babylonian mythology. 

The temple at Nippur was a great repository for votive offerings of the Sumerian Kings 
which have yielded valuable material for ancient history, showing that the Sumerians who 
lived. 6,oooj years before us lived in great and populous cities under organised civil and 
religious government 

They had long ago emerged from the savage state, as they were already using metal 
and Jipd their own system of writing. From their statues, we see them with shaven heads and 
wearing long garments. Their physiognomy and fashions of dress bear such close resemblance 
to the Dravidian that their common origin is not improbable, as such striking similarity cannot be. 
merely accidental. 

Dr. Buhler traced the derivation of the ancient Brahui script, the parent of most of the 
known alphabets of India,from Mesopotamia, fixing the date of its introduction into Indfig it 
aboil 800 B* C. 
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It is acknowledged by some authorities that the Tamil alphabet, with its peculiar 
. characters of a primitive type, was in existence long before the introduction of Birihui or 
Kharosthi. The supposition that the Tamil alphabet was derived from a Semitic source and is a 
variety of the Aramaic or Hymiaritic script, which originated in Mesopotamia* ought' to undergo, 
modification in the light of recent researches which appear to reverse the country of origin of the. 
Tamil alphabet. 

When another Champollion is found to unearth the deeply buried relics of the ancient 
Dravidian culture, in all probabilty, it will be discovered that lunar astronomy as well as the 
very first alphabet originated in India, just as it is now being recognised that , the advanced 
civilisation of ancient Mesopotamia owed jts inception to the Sumerians from India. *How far th$ 
world is thus indebted to the ancient Dravidians, as appears to be disclosed by recent researches, 
is a subject which finds no place in the works of the modern historians of ancient India. 

A. GHOSE. 

We see here some remarks about the aricient Indians who migrated to Meso¬ 
potamia. Mesopotamia is the fertile land between the two rivers Euphrates and 
Tigris in Asia Minor! It is said that the Euphrates was one of the rivers that fertilised 
diegarden of Eden, mentioned in Creation. History tells us that the land watered by 
i^ese rivers was extremely fertilei capable of producing excellent fruits and different 
;ktada of grain. 

The Indians were called Sumerians. The Sumerians resembled the 
Dravidians of South India in their physiognomy and build. These Dravidians must 
lutye migrated to Mesopotamia from South India As the Sumerians resemble the 
race of South India in their manners, customs and culture, they must have 
originally come from South India. They seem lo have founded and ruled over the 
ancient Kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria and to have made great advancement in 
Sculpture and Astronomy and in weaving, dyeing, agriculture, and in making metallic'' 
sta)lues, as also in trade. 

It it said that there were commercial relations between the Sumerians and 
the:Drayujians, 6000 years ago. We see that Astronomy was carried to Mesopotamia 
India about 4700 years ago. As the language spoken in the highlands of. 
|fcUicbi*tan and Persia was Dravidian, it is possible that their inhabitants originally 
cam? from India.. Their language was called Brahuis. 

It is .said that the Dravidians settled in the lands adjoining Mesopotamia 
and that.tfaejr .spoke the Dravidian language. The Greeks called them •Anarya v . 

The copper and bronze tools made by the Sumerians were dug up in the ruins. 
^f^hlio^a.^wn in Babylon. These are dated over 4000 years. 

The bf%nzt statue of Glides, one of the renowned Sumerian kings, dates as 
feh*^a*4£0gJil.C. This shows that the Indians were clever, from very ancient 
bronze work and in metallurgy. Again, the copper implements 
dBwered lirilJ/o at Gijngeria, in the Central Provinces, bear a close resemblance, to 
foundin^Ebbylonia. These seem to have been used as early as aooo B.C. 
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The Sumerians were experts in building and irrigation works. They planned 
towns, built forts and temples and were the foremost in doing works in temples. 

It seems that Nippen, the chief city of Babylonia, had a great temple dedicated 
to Ennil, which is identified with the Dravidian name for the moon, and that the corres¬ 
ponding Dravidian name ‘ Bal ’ is most prominently used in Babylonian mythology. 
In addition to this it is stated that they were noted for their devotion to religion and 
were very cultured in their manners and customs. ■' 

He says their language was known as Brahuis and the characters of the 
language are found in the bricks of the buildings in Babylon. It is further stated that 
the letters are purely Tamil and are not derived from the Aramaic tongue, one of the 
dialects of the Semitic language.. 

Many of the above remarks are based on the researches of historians. Some 
remarks, supported by the above, may be found in Part I. All this shows that, before 
the period of the Deluge, the ancient Tamils who belonged to the royal family of the 
Pandyas and others, who ruled at South Madura, must have migrated to Mesopotamia 
and established the kingdoms of Babylon and Assyria there. 

As they belonged to Chandrakulam, it is probable that they gave the name of 
Ennil (Chandran) to the God at Babylon which they built. 

It is not possible that subject races who find it difficult to eke out their own 
livelihood can possibly have built great cities and forts and established renowned 
kingdoms; The builders of cities and empires must have been the rulers, or, descend¬ 
ants of the royal house of Pandya. We have noted, at the commencement of this book 
that the city of Babylon was built on either side of the Euphrates, comprising 325 
square miles in extent, with walls 75 feet by 32 feet, and possessing 120 huge bronxfe 
doors, that in the centre of the city were placed the royal palace, the temple and other 
wonderful structures. 

The description of this beautiful city reminds one of the beauties of South , 
Madura, about which the sage Vanmeeka spoke to the best of the Vanaras saying," you 
will see the gates of the Pandya sovereigns, set with precious stones and glittering 
with gold, and connected with the main walls of the fort.’’ 

The civilisation of South Madura and its beauty must have been in proportion 
td the royal least made by king Ahasuerus, mentioned in page 14, when it is.said that 
’ho ruled over 137 provinces, from India to Ethiopia; his capital city of Sbushanand the ‘ 
province of Persia must be identical with the new cities and provinces ruled over by 
; the royal Pandyan family of South Madura, after their migration. 

From inscriptions ore see that South Pandya Kings’ riile extended as far 
north as the Himalayas and that their flag, having the emblem of a fish, was planted on 
tbe toprof those mountains. 

We have read about Nimrod who built Erecb, Accad and Calneh, the chief 
cities qf.Babyloouuaud its province*, and Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah and Roam, the 
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chief cities nf the Assyi ian Kingdom. These cities and kingdoms arc near Mesopota¬ 
mia and its adjacent provinces. watered by th»* Euphrates and the Tigris, to the south 
<•1 Asia Min-»r. 

We have observed how the Sumerians ruled over Mesopotamia, how they 
were originally tile inhabitants of South I ndia, how they migrated to Baluchistan, and 
Ih-rsi.i through Baluchistan, that their language was Brahuis or Tamil, and how their 
lettn s were those of the Tamil Alphabet. These enable us to establish that the 
Tamils ot the South Pandya Kingdom ruled, once upon a time, as far as the Himalayas 
and the countries of Baluchistan, Persia and Mesopotamia and beyond, by founding 
\ai ions Kingdoms there, and extended their administration over 127 provinces from 
India to Ethiopia. 

This enables us to make fin liter remarks and say that the language of these 
1 7 provinces was Tamil, and that, at a later time, the language became changed,owing 
to mixture, and railed by different names. The t. uth of this may be seen from the 
fart that the majority of the words of these different languages are Tamil. 

It appears that others must have learnt the Sciences <>f Architecture, Astrolo¬ 
gy . Music and Medicine from those who spoke the- Tamil language. When we note 
ihr minuteness ot Astronomy and Music, we see that they must have been in a highlv 
efiiicicnt state in South Madura, from ancient times, and deteriorated, in later days, 
owing to want of patronage. 

II we read verses 2-5 of the 10th chapter of the book of Genesis in the Bible, 
we read there that Japheth had seven sons, and that the different tribes descended from 
them; their isles, their languages and provinces were also seven. 

“ The sons ul Japheth : Gomel*. and Magog, and Madai and Javan and Tubal 
and Mcsliech and Tiras. 

And the sons of Gomel*: Ashkenaz and Kiphath and Togarmah. 

And the sons of Javan : Klisliah and Tarshish, Kittim and Dodanim. 

By these were the isles of the Gentiles divided in their lands ; every one after 
his tongue, after their families, in their nations.” 

There i* reason to think that the seven sons of Japheth became the founders 
of the seven nations, that they lived in the seven isles and that each of these isles was 
sub-divided into seven provinces, it is likely, therefore, that the remnants of the 
Lemuriaus. saved from the Deluge, kept up the number ; and divided themselves on 
that principle wnich might remind them that their original land of Lemuria, or, South 
Madura has also comprised of 7 isles, and each of ttie 7 isles sub-divided into 7 provin¬ 
ces. So the original Tamil custom seems to have been kept up. 

We may say. then, that the'Tamils, whmi they escaped to different places 
during the Deluge, migrated to many regions, conquered different provinces and 
established their administration there. 

This shows that the 12; provine .rom India to Ethiopia, were under the 
Tamil sway and the Tamil language was spoken there. These 127 provinces seem to 
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have been in the Arabian sea region, from the southernmost rorner of India to the 
southernmost corner of Africa. 

It is impossible to (ind parallels to the court at Shu.-.han and to the build of 
the cities of Babylon and Nineveh. When it is proved that the magnificence of these 
kingdoms, their power and antiquity is to he attributed purely to the Tamil race, who 
can adequately express the antiquity of the South Tamil country, the glory of the 
Muttamil, practised there, and their supreme and minute knowledge of music ? 

Who will believe-a Tamil when lie says that the ancient South Tamil country 
was the most distinguished ol provinces, that music was extensively practised there 
and in other provinces under the sway of the Tamils, that I lies had practised Tamil 
under the three amsams of iyal, Isai and Aalakam. and that music had attained such 
proficiency among them I hat they made their ganam in very minute Swarams like 
i,.$i i and ? Who will believe a mm when he declares that the Tamil language, 
spoken by the Sumerians in Mesopotamia, was the one spoken in Persia anti 
Baluchistan, that th« v were Tamils who had founded such magnificent kingdoms such 
as Babylonia and Assyria, and that they were experts in all arts ? 

It is likely' that the Tamil language, spoken in Persia mid Baluchistan by the 
Sumerians, was called Trahtiis, that this language, after undergoing many alterations 
in different countries, became the Prakrit language, which in turn was converted into 
the Sanskrit longue. 

We have observed before that the mother tongue Tamil was found in the 
south of India, its sister languages Tclugu. Malayalam and Canarc.sc in Central India, 
and that the Pali tongue, which is a mixture of the Drnvidian languages, was found in 
the xNorth. 

It appears, therefore, that the Tamil language, which was the language of the 
emigrant Tamils of Mesopotamia, became corrupt while spoken in Persia, Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan, Sind, Cuzerat and other western provinces ol India, and was known as 
the Prakrit, and an admixture of these various dialects gave birth to the Sanskrit 
language. 

The majority of words in the difleient dialects of the Prakrit language arc 
Tamil. The presence of a very large number of Tamil words in. the Pali language 
and Malayalam, Tclugu, ('anarese and Tulu languages derived from Tamil, shows that 
Tamil must have been the original for all these languages. 

Again, among the letters ol the Tamil alphabet, the hard consonants #, t-, 
u and p have a single sound in the language but have two and three and four sounds 
in later languages. 

Scholars declare that a comparative study of Greek, Hebrew and Latin 
dictionaries discloses the fact rh it more than half the words of these languages are 
'Tamil. 

Works similar to those on Alchemy, Medicine, Yogam and Gnanam, 
written by the seven sages and eighteen siddhas who were among the ancient 1 amils 
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of India, are not found in any other language, either in the past or the present. But 
those works are being interpreted in other languages now. 

The 64 drugs of China and the system of preparing them, the nine kinds of 
poison and the rules for preserving and refining them, the method for calcining, 
converting them into red preparations or reducing them to potash, their antidotes, the 
system of preparing various salts and acids, the system for reviving suspended anima¬ 
tion, the methods of preparing stones, plants and pills, the method of preparing 
different mixtures of herbs, the 120 metallic preparations, the remedies by talisman 
and Mantrams for serpent bites, the system of surgery and incision for abscesses, the 
system 0/Yoga Sadhana, the system *of inuring the body to hardship by medicine and 
practice, and the system of Gnanam are very extensively spoken of in Tamil works. 
These are vety sparingly found in other languages. 

The four kinds of Pahs of Isai Tamil or Music, their different divisions, the 
Chandakulippus, the arrangement of Thalam, the four Palais, the four varieties of Yal 
generating from the Palais, the four Jatis derived from each of the Palais, and the 12000 
ancient Isais, sung sweetly, are not found in any other language. 

We should not forget that others who heard the Thevanun, Thiruvachakam, 
Tbiruvaimoli, Thiruppugal, Keertanams and Padams, sung in the sweet Tamil 
Chandam, knowing the absence of such charming pieces in their own languages, are 
trying to compose Keercanams in them, in their respective languages. 

Some of us might have heard the new Padals in Sanskrit composed according 
to the Chanda system of the modern Tamils, by M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Senior 
Professor in the Sanskrit college at Trivadi, near Tanjore. 

If such compositions, after the model of the Tamil Chandams, were even 40 or* 
50 years old, admirers of Sanskrit are sure to claim then to be Sanskrit originals!! 
Th$ real ttuth may be forgotten. Many ol the rare productions of the Tamilians have 
loat their antiquity by such means 1 

Mr.Ghose says that the Sumerians had commercial dealings with South Indians 
6opo years ago B. C.—really means they had such dealings for nearly 8000 years. So 
it is seen that Indians migrated to Mesopotamia, 8000 years ago, and established 
kingdoms there. 

An American merchant, who excavated the ruins of the city of Nineveh, says 
lie found there many valuable relics of antiquity and, among them, four figures whose 
heads were of gold, and who liad wings of silver a :d bodies like that of an animal. He 
also came across a large number of burnt square tiles of clay, i and f inch in thickness, 
in which were inscriptions written by iron styles, tapering to a point like the spear. The 
letters in them belong to the Sumerian language. Documents relating to land, 
judgments and scientific truths were found written in them. There were also tiles, in 
which was written a description of Creation, as given in Genesis, written by Mote*. 
.We have noted befbre that this great city of Nineveh, and other great cities as 
also the kingdemoof Babylen and Assyria were founded by Nimrod. 
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To support our theory that the ancient Tamils were the Sumerians, who 
established the kingdoms of Assyria and Babylon, the inscriptions on these square 
tiles are also in Sumerian characters. Signs of civilisation and culture are found in 
abundance there. It is seen from the inscriptions that they had established great 
kingdoms even in the prehistoric period, that they were proficient in arts and sciences, 
and that they were Tamils. 

The following extracts also support the contention that the relics, found in the 
ruins of Nineveh and Babylon, prove the ancient culture and civilisation of the 
Sumerians who were Tamils. 

The Popular Encyclopedia Vol I Page 370. 

“The advanced condition of the Assyrians in various other respects is sufficiently 
evidenced by the representations on the sculptures, and by the remains discovered among their 
ruined buildings- We now know that they understood and applied the arch; that they 
constructed tunnels, aqueducts and drains ; that they used the lever and the roller; that they 
engraved gems in a highly artistic way; that they understood the art’s of inlaying, enamelling 
and overling with metals; that they man 11 tact 11 red ixncelain and transparent and coloured 
glass and were acquainted with the lens; that they possessed vases, jars, and other dishea, 
bronze and ivory ornaments, bells, gold earrings and bracelets of excellent design and workman¬ 
ship- 

Their household furniture also gives us a high idea of their skill, taste, minuteness, and 

aeeuracy. 

The cities of Nineveh, Assur and Arbcla had each their royal observatories, 
superintended by astronomcrs-royal, who had to send in their reports to the king, twice a month. 

At an early date the stars were numbered and named, a calendar was formed in which the 
year was divided into twelve months (of thirty days each), called after the Zodiacal signs, but as this 
division was found to be inaccurate, an intercalary month was added, every six years. The week 
was divided into seven days, the seventh being a day of rest; the day was divided into twelve 
casbu of two hours each, each casbu being subdivided into sixty minutes, and these again, into 
sixty seconds. 

Eclipses were recorded from a very remote epoch, and their recurrence roughly 
determined. The principal astronomical work, called the Illumination of Bel, was compiled for the 
library of Sargon of Agane; it was inscribed on seventy tablets, and went through numerous 
editions, one of the latest being in the British Museums 

It treats, among other things, on observations of comets, the polar star, the conjunction 
of the sun and moon and the motion*of Venus and Mars- The study of mathematics was thirty 
advanced, and the people who were acquainted with the sun-dial, the clepsydra, the pulley, and 
the lever must have had considerable knowledge of mechanics/' 

We noticed in the previous pages that the Sumerians, who inhabited 
Mesopotamia, built the great cities of Babylon. Nineveh and Shushan, that they ruled 
over these great kingdoms, that they traded with India, that they originally came 
from South India, that they resembled the South Indians in features, and that their 
language resembled that of the Tamils. To support the above statements, we find 
from the extract, quoted, that one of the kingdoms ruled by them, namely, Assyria, 
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was much advanced, as seen from its progress in many modern arts and sciences and, 
especially, in astronomy. As they are clearly stated, we need not dilate upon the 
subject. 

Their civilisation resembles that of the ancient Tamils of South Madura. We 
shall note here some remarks upon the God worshipped by them. 

Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon by Austen H. Layard, M. P. Page 343. 

‘'On the north side of the chamber were two doorways leading into seperate apartments* 
Entrance was formed by two colossal bas-reliefs of Dagon, or, the fish god. Unfortunately the • 
upper part of all these figures had been destroyed, but, as the lower remained* from above the 
waist we carr have no difficulty in restoring the whole, especially as the same image is seen entire 
on a fine Assyrian cylinder of a gate in my possession. It combined the human shape with that 
of the fish* The head of the fish formed a mitre above that of the man, whilst its scaly back and 
fanlike tail fell as a cloak behind, having the two human limbs and feet exposed. The figure 
wore a fringed tunic, and bore the two sacred emblems, the basket and the cone. 

We can scarcely hesitate to identify this mythic form with the Oannes, or, sacred man- 
fish, who, according to the traditions preserved by Berussus, issued from the Erytluleean sea, 
instructed the Chaldacans in all wisdom, in the sciences, and in fine arts, and was afterwards 
worshipped as a God in the temples of Babylonia. Its body, says the historian, was that of a 
fish, but under the head of a fish was that of a man and to its tail were joined women’s feet. Five 
such monsters rose from the Persian gulf at fabulous intervals of time. It was conjectured that 
this myth denotes the conquest of Chaldaea at some remote and prehistoric period, by a 
comparatively civilised nation coming in ships to the mouth of the Euphrates. 

I had already identified with the Babylonian idol, a figure in a bas-relief at Khorsabad 
having the human form to the waist, and the extremities of a fish. Such figures are also frequently 
found on antique cylinders and gems, but those at Kouyunjik agreed even more minutely with 
the description of Berossus, for the human head was actually beneath that of the fish, whilst the 
human feet were added to the spreading tail.” 

The above extracts say that the Chaldaeans worshipped a man-fish and that 
this denoted the conquest of Chaldaea at a remote prehistoric period by a more 
civilised nation coming in ships to the mouths of the Euphrates, the ships resembling 
the shape of a fish. 

These fish-shaped figures are found in abundance in the large cities of 
ancient times, such as Nineveh and Babylon. Berossus calls this figure by the name 
qf Oannes. On the strength of this, we may.say that the ancient Tamils migrated to 
Chaldaea, and that the sovereigns of the South Pandya Kingdom also ruled over 
Chaldaea. For, we read that, when Satya Viratha. King of the ancient Dravidian 
country, was making his ablutions in the river Kritamala, when he took up a little 
water in his hand, a small fish was found there which grew under his care. When the 
fish became big, it advised him thus “ This city is about to be destroyed by a flood. 

1 shall bring you a boat within eight days. You and your relatives and the seven 
sages may save your lives by getting into it with all necessary provisions. I shall take 
you to a place of safety." The king believed the fish got into the boat, and, they all 
reached the foot of the Himalayas and were saved. This Satya Viratha became 
Vaivaswatha Manu afterwards and became the ancestor of the Indian race. He was the 
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founder of the Chandra dynasty and of the Pandya line of kings. We. have also 
stated belore that the (lag of the Pandyas had the figure of a fish in it, and that it was 
flying on the Himalayas. It is but natural that they should worship the God who 
saved them in the form of a fish, and have the figure as a precious emblem in their 
banners also. We may also notice that Meenambal is worshipped as a goddess ih 
South India, and the name is very commonly given to the females there. The Pandya 
sovereigns, who made voyages in their ships, had also this emblem on the stem of their 
ships. All these clearly show that the Tamils of the South Pandya country migrated 
in ships to Babylon, Nineveh, Persia, Mesopotamia and other places. Even now we 
may see that the game of * Pandi \ called after the Pandya sovereigns, is played on a 
board which has the shape of a fish (in the districts of Tinnevelly and Madura), that it 
is given as a part of the dowry when a girl is given away in marriage, that the pan- 
supari box has also a similar shape, that fish are worshipped at Papanasam, where 
the Tambiraparani takes its rise, and that Pandya sovereigns arc called by the title 
of ‘ 4 Meenavas". The Pandi board, the pansupari box, and the emblem on the flag have 
the shape of a 44 Sale Kish ,f . This makes us hold to say that the ancient rulers from 
India to Ethiopia were the Tamils. 

To add to this testimony, the Indian cow was also found there, as seen from 
the following extract : 

Discoveries in the ruins of Nineveh and Babylon by Austen H. Layard, M. P. Page, 604, 

*' On others of the same age we find the gods represented under various forms: - the king 
and priests worshipping before them, altars and various signs peculiar to the period, and the usual 
mythic emblems- On a small cylinder in which porcelain or quartz is engraved n cow of the Indian 
breed suckling a calf, an Assyrian emblem, which occurs amongst the ivory carvings discovered 
at Nimroud." c 

We know that the monkey, the elephant, the cow and the peacock are animals 
generally found in nature in India. From the facts that the Indians regarded the cow 
as indispensable to their daily life and looked upon it as sacred and as a goddess, that 
they worshipped fish as sacred, that the ox was the vahanam of Paramasivam who is 
known to the Tamils as Perumal who knows Tamil, Perumal who could be melted by 
lsai and who is the founder of Muttamil, and that the Nandi (ox) is the favourite figure 
in the Sannadi of all Siva temples, we may conclude that the Tamils inhabited 
Mesopotamia, Babylon, Assyria, Persia and other provinces. 

We shall do well to make a few remarks on the language spoken by the 
Sumerians or the Tamils in Mesopotamia. Discussing the question of language, we must 
note the shape and sound of letters and the grammatical rules and their relation to one 
another. We cannot deal with them in detail as the subject in our hand is only srutis. 
But as the minute swarams of music are made mention of in lsai Tamil, one of the 
divisions of the ancient Muttamil, the Tamil language must have been the original 
one. To examine this the following extract is given 

The Popular Encyclopedia Vol. XI Page 34. 

41 Lastly come the Inflectional Languages represented by the two groups of the Semetic 
and Indo-Germanic languages. It is from the speakers of languages of these two groups that 
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almost everything, most beneficial to the development of the human race, has sprung. The 
Semetic languages arc (a) Hebrew, closely akin to which were the other ancient dialects of 
Canaan, Mobite, Phoenician etc; (h) Arabic, widely spread as the result of Mohamadan Con¬ 
quests ; (c) Aramaic, the languages of Ancient Syria which in Palestine also had taken the place 
of Hebrew as a spoken language before the Christian era; and (</) Assyrian, which has been 
recovered from countless inscriptions upon clay tablets found on the sites of ancient cities like 
Nineveh and Babylon. The different Scmetic languages do not differ more from one another than 
. do Romance languages like French, Italian and Spanish. They are, however, generally divided 
into a northern and a southern group; the southern group being formed of the various dialects 
of Arabic; the northern groups of the other languages though Aramaic deviates considerably from 
the rest of the group.- The most characteristic feature of the Semitic languages is that, with rare 
exceptions, all roots have three consonants or semi-consonants, which, in combination with 
vowels^form series of words. The verb system is much less perfectly developed than that of the 
indo-Germanic system. 

To the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European system belong a number of languages and 
dialects which fall easily into eight groups. These languages are widely spread, extending from 
India to Iceland in the Old World, and since the end of the fifteenth century having been dis¬ 
seminated over the whole of America, Australia, New Zealand, and the East India as the 
language of European conquerors or colonizers of those lands. The system has been called by 
other names as Aryan, which is however, more appropriately applied to the most easterly group 
of the languages. The name Indo-European is commonly used,' bu{ seems to imply that the 
languages are spoken only in India and Europe, which is inaccurate, as is also the notion that all 
Indian and European languages belong to this system. In Southern India the Dravidian 
languages, of which the chief representatives are Tamil and Tclugu, are agglutinative languages 
and therefore of a different type; while in Europe, Turkish, Hungarian, Finnish, and Lapp belong 
to an agglutinative system, and Basque, as we have seen, is an incorporating language. The names 
Indo-Germanic and Celt-Indie are each an attempt to express the family by the extreme links of 
the chain. The languages belonging to the system are descended from an original language long 
since lost. Where this language was spoken it is difficult definitely to decide.” 

It is not easy to give clear opinions as regards languages. We may venture 
to make remarks.on languages, reformed in recent times or were discovered in our 
own time; but to attempt generalisations about very ancient languages is an impossible 
task. Malayalam, which is spoken in Travancore, adjacent to the Tamil country, and 
the Telugu language have undergone great modifications recently by borrowing many 
words and letters from Sanskrit. We know chat the Sourashtra language—the 
language of the silk weavers—became a written language with an alphabet only in 
very recent times. It is but the way of the world to try and progress after other 
models. We have stated before that Sanskrit became a language a few thousand years 
ago, b*y borrowing many words and rules from Brahuis, the language of the Sumerians, 
from the different Prakrit dialects, from Pali and Indo-Germanic tongues, and devising 
a few new rules of its own. Languages which have merely borrowed a few letters and 
words from Sanskrit may be said to be derived dialects of Sanskrit, a few years 
hence I 

Just as the pure rain water that falls from the clouds flows into channels, the 
channel water into tanks, the tank water into fields, the field water into rivers, and the 
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river water into the sea, and obtain, each in its held, a variety of taste, smell and colour, 
so also the words of a language obtain different spellings and pronunciations by 
contact with other languages. We have given examples of such on pages 43— 4$. The 
ancient language of the early emigrants changes its letters, words and shape, to suit 
the climate, dress, productions, vegetable and mineral, and manners of the various 
countries where it spreads, and appears like a different language altogether. When 
the changed language extends over vast territories, ruled by different sovereigns, the 
language appears to be the language of a different country altogether and has no 
resemblance with the original tongue at all! 

In a grocers shop where the different grains and articles get mixed it is 
difficult to separate them. So also is the work of a goldsmith who wants to get the 
alloy out of the mixed gold. He has to first separate the alloy by using the uwftmb 
(Mercury) which has the tendency of uniting itself with gold, silver, copper, lead and 
other metals, then put them in lime crucibles to separate the gold and silver alone, and 
then burn the gold and silver in the refining vessel to separate the pure gold from the 
silver. The case of analysing an old language is equally difficult. Only scholars, 
interested in studying histories of languages, with the help of ancient relics, will be 
interested in such philological analysis, and not others. 

The above remarks appear to be correct in the light of what Mr. Ghose says 
which is found in page 865. He says there, “ when another Chompollion is found to 
unearth the deeply buried relics of the ancient .Dravidian culture, in all probability, 
it will be discovered that lunar astronomy as well as the very first alphabet originated 
in India just as it is now being recognised that the advanced civilisation of ancient 
Mesopotamia owed its inception to the^umerians from India. How far the world is 
thus indebted to the ancient Dravidians, as appears to be disclosed by recent research¬ 
es, is a subject which finds no place in the works of the modern historians of ancient 
India.” So \ve make bold to make a few. remarks on the subject. 

It has been already said that the extensive land to tbn south of India was 
Tamil country, that it was ruled by Pandya sovereigns, that Muttamil made progress 
there, and that ganarn with even ^of a Swaram was made there. Many examples 
were also given on page 46 that Tamil was proficient in many arts having actions 
found in nature and the natural sounds of all living beings. 

He mentions here that all languages are derived from Indo-Germanic or the 
Semitic stock. Semitic group comprises the Hebrew, Arabic, Aramaic and the 
Assyrian languages. The lndo-Germanic group seems to imply the languages and 
the dialects spoken in the Old World, from India to Iceland in Northern Europe. 

We find the same groups of languages spoken after the XV century in 
America, Australia, New Zealand, Hast India Islands and other countries. He says 
that the term Indo-European does not necessarily mean that the languages under the 
group were spoken in India and Europe, and that 'Indo' does not confine itself to 
Tamil and Telugu languages. Just as many countries lay between India. and 
Iceland, so also languages, with the Indian language as the ancient mother tongue and 
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Germanic language as the modern longue, are included in the term. Just as the first 
and the last links are indicated, while naming the whole chain, this group of languages 
is also named. The analogy of Hindu, Germanic. Celtic and Hindi languages may 
also he noted. 1 Ic says that many languages of the group have disappeared ; some 
have been so thoroughly influenced by other languages that it is impossible to trace 
their origin or determine the places where they were spoken, or, say anything about 
the original language from which they were derived. 

We may say with certain degree of certainty that Tamil was prior to the 
Hebrew langijage (derived from the Semitic group), as many Tamil words are found I 
in Hebrew and no Hebrew words are found in Tamil. The same must be true of the 
Semitic group also. As it is said that the Aramaic tongue was spoken in Palestine 
before the^birth of Christ, and after the Hebrew language, the Hebrew language with 
a good admixture of Tamil words must also have influenced the Aramaic dialect. 

The facts that the Assyrian language was spoken in Nineveh and Babylon ; | 

that clay tiles with inscriptions in that language were dug up from ruined cities ; that j 

the various letter-sounds of the language correspond to the letter sounds of Tamil; ! 

that the Sumerians built those cities and ruled over them ; that the Sumerians were 
Dravidians ; that they migrated there from the south of India ; that a powerful nation 
ruled there before the period of the Chaldaeans ; that they reached the place on ships 
through the Persian Gulf; that they worshipped a god in the shape of a fish ; and that 
the figure of the fish was found in precious stones, such as diamonds and rubies—all 
these facts clearly prove that, at an age whose time cannot possibly be fixed, the 
Tamils migrated to Mesopotamia and the surrounding countries, such as Persia and 
Baluchistan, that they ruled over those countries, and that their own language was 
spoken in those countries with slight modifications. To add to these we have the 
proof of the existence of a number of Tamil words in the Indo-Germanic languages 
and their branches. 

We have given, on page 44, 100 Tamil words which are found in the 
languages of Europe. These words appear to be the mos: common ones used by the 
people in their ordinary avocations. But no single word of any languages of the 
Germanic or European groups is found in the Indian or Tamil language. Thus the 
Tamil language seems to have had a peculiar excellence of its own with its own 
literature and grammar, with its own excellent sciences, with its own efficient system 
of music with minute divisions quite alien to other languages—these facts embolden 
us to say that the Tamil language which was once extensively used in India is the 
most ancient of all the languages. 

The term 1 Indo-Germanic ’ is like the two-end links of a chain. As there 
are other intermediate links in the chain many mixed languages must have been spoken 
which are derived from the Indo-Germanic group. I 

It is said that king Ahasuerus who ruled over 127 provinces, from India to 
Ethiopia, made a feast for six months to all his princes and nobles. 1 he Tamils who 
migrated from the Tamil province, or, the Sumerians ruled over Babylon, Nineveh and 
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other cities. The Brahuis dialect, spoken in Mesopotamia, Persia, and the hills of 
Baluchistan, implies that they were the Tamils. The Fish-God (Dagon) as well as the 
cow, worshipped by the inhabitans of these countries before the time of the 
Chaldaeans, clearly indicate their Tamil origin. 

The following quotations from the Bible show that the Dagon mentioned 
there was the shape of a fish and that the Philistines worshipped it. 

I. Samuel V 2. 

•• When the Philistines took the ark of God, they brought it into the house of 
Dagon, and set it by Dagon.” 

Judges XVI 23. 

Then the lords of the Philistines gathered them together lor to oiler a great 
sacrifice unto Dagon their God and to rejuice : lor they said, Our God hath delivered 
Samson our enemy into our hand.” 

Biblical Cyclopaedia Page 190. 

“ Dagon. (1 Sam. V. 2). This was the name of a celebrated idol of the Philistines; 
worshipped at Gaza, (Judg. XVI. 23) .it Asluiod(i Sam. V. 1. j>at Bclh-dagon, (“ the house or 
temple of Dagon ") in the bounds of Judah, (Josh XV. 4*) in a town of Asher, (Josh. XIX. 27) and 
elsewhere. There are various opinions as to the appearance of this idol, but it is usually repre¬ 
sented with the head, hands, and face of a man, and the body like that of a fifth. The name was 
probably derived from dag signifying a large lish. One of the incarnations of the Hindu god 
Vishnu was of the same form.” 

The above quotations prove that the Philistines and their neighbours 
worshipped the shape of the fish, or Maha Vishnu, who became incarnate to deliver his 
devotee Satya Viratha, ruler of the South Madura kingdom, from the deluge. So we 
may say that the Tamils of the South Pandya kingdom, who settled in Mesopotamia 
and ruled over many kingdoms, became divided into many nations, races and country¬ 
men, speaking different languages, and that, though the languages, spoken by the 
different nations, became independant tongues, yet there is an admixture of 'I amil 
words in them all. Just as the fish-God was common to them all, so also the Tamil 
language must have been their common tongue. 

Pure Tamil words found in Sanskrit, Tamil words common to Sanskrit and 
T j.m il, T am il words found in European and Scytliian languages are given in pages 
43 -45 of this book. 

We do not find in Tamil works of Joot years and upwards any admixture of 
Sanskrit, or European or Scythian words. This shows that Tamil waa the moat 
ancient of languages, that it was efficient in Muttamil lyai, Isai and Natakam and 
that laai-Tamil or Music was well arranged, and that itUad a aystem of Ragaa which 
could reflect all possible human emotions. 

Again the 1a Swarams or the chromatic scale sung in succession even by 
apee are taken as the 13 swarams of Ayapalai. This takes us back to the very time of 
the origin of Man from the Tamil country. A comparison of the origin of the Tamil 
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language, the origin of Music, and the excellent ideas contained in the sciences of the 
Tamils renders it impossible for any one to gauge adequately the antiquity of Tamil 
and the minuteness and charm of their Isai-Tamil or Music. 

The irregularity of the Swarams of the natural scale obtained as f, J, i* h $ 
and $ and the regularity of the Sa-Pa and the Sa-Ma series, obtained as sevenths and 
fifths in the 12 rasis. or, the regularity of the Swarams of Ayapalai make one doubt 
whether other nations had reached the very first step in Music. Though other nations 
had determined the 12 Swarams of Ayapalai bv slightly flattening the fifths, yet their 
system of Equal Temperament is divided, because of their inability to give correct 
calculations "for the same. 

Sanskrit writers on Music erred, even at the second step, by dividing the sthayi 
into 22 Srutis (being ignorant of the system of Vattapalai of the ancient Tamils), and 
singing Ragams on that false principle. 

When they are doubtful about the first and second steps, what is the use of 
troubling them about the third and fourth steps ? Those who practically realise the 
truth of the four Palais of the ancient Tamils, the minute Srutis used there, and the 
Puns derived from them, may understand the antiquity of Tamil and the excellence of 
its Isai Tamil. 

Music, which could express the emotions of human beings, animals, birds, 
creeping things and trees, which could move the* singer as well as the hearer, and 
which could charm even the deity, has been in existence in Isai Tamil with minute 
Srutis. It has been sung in the shape of 1 200 > ancient Isais. while other nations do 
not even possess the right calculation for the 12 Swarams. and they are bothering their 
heads about the progression of multiplying j and J ! All these show clearly that 
Tamil was the most ancient of languages and lhat Isni Tamil was the most ancient 
of all music. 

3. The number of the Srutis occurring in Ayapalai, Vattapalai, 
Thirikonapalai, and Chathurapalai. 

My beloved readers! 

I have hitherto put down only such points as could be clearly derived from 
the stansas in Silappadhikaram, which could be clearly interpreted from them and 
which could probably be guessed from them. None of these contradict the theory 
and practice of music of the modern day. Only such practical points as could be 
established with the help of ancient works have been mentioned. Though the ideas, 
mentioned in ancient works, are very minute, yet the extensive interpretation, put upon 
them, are quite capable of being derived from the originals. I can boldly say that the 
Sruti system of the ancient Tamils is highly proficient and minute, and, at the 
same time, clear. 

This book, I may point out, was not written after I had completely 
grasped all the ideas contained therein. From time to time I have come 
across ideas, quite providentially, and they have been declared in the easiest 
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possible manner. The new ideas that came to me, 1 am glad to say. have 
been quite in accordance with the ideas contained in the ancient Tamil works. 
Whenever I studied the ideas in ancient works, and, whenever 1 illustrated 
them,, though no man was present with me to cheer me up, yet I was conscious 
of the presence of God and was much encouraged. I was assured of the correctness 
of what l had written by the data I obtained later, in support of what ,1 had written. I 
may mention one particular instance of this in the stan/a quoted “ from Isaimarabu" 
before the Tanjore Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam by Swami Sivagnana Yogigal 
of Virudupatti which will be of use to my readers. This is the stanza 

dsn pDiftnrdrg 

OstqiuQaiT onr/kgii £ffiLi$.UL|£—arrujeSaDff 
lHowsotci Giwiwrw^ Gu>rnii#fe)4£iy 

. Gsgto&i&M G«cffa9G*rTota GL-dbr.”, 

This stanza clearly says that Ayapalai had 12 swarams;Vattapalai. 24 Srutis; 
Thirikonapalai, 48 Srutis; and Chthurapalai. 96 Srutis. 

The expression jr *clearly states that further minute divisions of 
Srutis is possible neither to sing nor to hear. This is quite clear, practicable and definite, 
unlike the blind words of Sarnga Dev. *' Srutis are one ; they are two ; they are three, 
four, nine, twenty two, sixty six ; nay, they are a legion” and the impracticable 
theroies of those who say that Srutis are 25, 27. 53. 42 and 66 . 

When once it is stated that the Srutis are a legion in number, it gives room 
for any one to say anything and to take refuge under it. This ^as the cause of all 
doubt as ragards Srutis. 

But here he definitely says that the minimum soundable and the minimum 
audible is A of a Sthayi, and this implies that a more minute sound is impossible. 
This can be easily seen from the veena where no minuter sound than gV is possible. 

We had to write at great length as we were not able to obtain many clear 
works on Isai Tamil. We hear that some of the parts of lsai Marabu, from which the 
above stanza is quoted, are found in the library of Thiruvavaduthurai Mutt. As the 
Sruti calculations of this book are based on the stanza, quoted above, 1 think it is 
enough for intelligent men to understand the whole system. 

4. The names of the Saptaswarams Sa, Ri, Oa, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni 
are of Tamil and not of Sanskrit origin. 

Some who are ignorant of the object of this work imagined that I bad changed 
or was going to change the system of modern music and that I had completely h(>set 
the theory of Samga Dev who wrote his work in Sanskrit. Imagining such things, 
they induced certain so-called Tamil Vidwans who are daily spoiling the Tamil 
language purposely, by mixing a number of Sanskrit words into it to dispute my 
position. I have given them proper answers from time to time. 
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One of those v id wans said that the series Sa, Ri Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni is 
named after the seven Sanskrit words Shadjam, Rishuham. Gan dha ram, Madhymam, 
Panchamam, Dhaivatnm and Nishadam, that their pronunciation ^'entirely Sanskrit 
and that I would do well to give them new names altogether. As many are under 
the impression that the series are derived from Sanskrit, I had to write this to disabuse 
them, once for all, of that idea. I have slightly touched upon it already on page 744. 

We have repeatedly stated that the names of the series have first been used 
in Tamil only and that the science of music was a part of Muttaniil. The following 
stan/a, by the sage Sikandi, proves that this series was in existence even at the age of 
the Middle Sangam. It is as follows :— 

9 0 a ta u p ifi Guj6srQ|pGtp^p^iT{p c <gari2) 

6U(P urr&p adbroflPgguj GS>aj£5i r a> G^iPswhuj 
<SojyS 65 >$iL|(R G^rr^imSajpiaoTTGefT ugfo 

We clearly understand that, during his time and the time of Ahatya (Agastya) 
in the first Sangam and long prior to that time also, lyal, Isai and Natakam were in 
use. We cannot get at the works of that period. But the customs of the first 
Sangam was followed by the second. The same system was indicated by the sage 
Sikandi of the middle Sangam in the above stanza. 

We know that this system of naming the series was long prior to the time of 
Bharata (V century), and Sarnga Dev (XIII century). The Aryans who brought a 
dead language with them to the ancient Tamil country tried hard to appropriate all 
the sciences of the Tamil world to themselves. Sarnga Dev is one of them. Though 
he has used many derivatives and told a number of stories to differentiate between the 
music of the Tamils and that of the Aryans, while basing his writing on Tamil works, 
yet we know that he has failed. Kor example, the following words are direct transla¬ 
tions of Tamil into Sanskrit and nothing original:—Thiruvenkadu (S.vetaranyam), 
Maraikadu (Vedaranyan). Thiruvayar (Panchanadakshetram). Kudamuku (Kumba- 
konam), Thiruvavaduthurai (Ciomuthikshetram), Thiruvidamarudur (Madhyarjunam), 
Puliydor (Vyagrapuram). Chitlambalam (Chidambaram) and Thayumanavar (Mathur- 
boothesvarar). In the same way he has altered the names of Ragas as mentioned in 
pages 543—547 of this book. 

When we notice the names of places that have been changed we find that 
they have been considered sacred from ancient times, that they have been made the 
subject of verses by gifted sagos of yore, and that they have been made much of by the 
ancient Tamils. The name of ( Thiruvayar' means the place watered by five sacred 
rivers. Though the name of it has now been changed into Panchanadakshetram* yet , 
we know that the present Tamils call it by the same name, as was given to it by 
ancient Tamils, and that it is not derived from Sanskrit. We find the name 'Aiyarappm*. 
to the deity presiding at Thiruvayar. 
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The history of the seven letters # <8 «<* u 0 3 must have been mentioned 
clearly in works on Isai-Tamil. As they are not now at hand, we have to think in 
different ways as to their origin. Sarnga Dev accounted for the Swarams, Sbadjam, 
Rishabham and Gandharam in one way, for Madhyamam and Panchsmam in a different 
way, and for Daivatam and Nishadham in a third. 

He says Madhyamam was so called because it souncsm the middle of the 
string between Adhara Shadjam and its octave. 

He says Panchamam was so called as it was the fifth in the order of seven 
Swarams. But it is the seventh in the half-swaram series, if he had followed the 
same principle for the first, fourth, sixth and seventh Swarams, he would have been 
consistent. 

• Again he says Rishabham is so called because it resembles the sound of a 

Rishabham (bull). Why not we extend the analogy and say that Nishadham should be 
called * because it resembles the sound of a or elephant, and Daivatam should be 
called jf because its pound is that of an wmb or horse, and Pancharnam be called Osw 
because its sound is that of Qsw&wtb or the cuckoo, and Madhyamain be called 9 for its 
sound resembles that of the bird and Shadjam be called because its sound is 

that of the unto or peacock? The re are so many similar words whose first letters 
are one or other of the series. 

Again, others who are ignorant of the fact that the hard consonants s, #, 
u and p combine with soft and middling consonants and with vowels and are being 
pronounced in different ways according as they come at the beginning, the middle or 
the end of a word, contend that, as the first letter of the series, « js from Sanskrit 
other letters also are from the same language. 

I have heard others again who say that Shadjam comprises six Swarams, that 
it is $0 called because the sound emanates from six places and that, therefore, names of 
all Swarams are derived from Sanskrit. A little close observation will show that this 
theory is wrong. 

For the prefix shad means six as in the words 1 Shadvargam \ ' Shadoermi \ 

* Shadragam ’, and 1 Shashti'. The suffix 4 a*’ Gam) means ‘is born’ ‘generates’ and 
‘causes to generate*. If the seven Swarams Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni and Sa generate 
from Shadjam then only the Sthayi becomes complete. If the first Adhara Sbadjam 
is the mother, then her seven children Rx, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni snd Sa will generate 
from her. From the seven children will generate another seven from Sa, the daughter 
who resembles the mother. If there is no daughter resembling rhe mother there can 
be no Thara Sthayi and Madhya Stbayi. 

Again, Shadjam* for the matter of that many letters are said by them to pro¬ 
ceed from six places; .this is not peculiar to the letter 5 a alone. The throat, the 
palate and the tip of the tongue along with other organs are said to bo tae organs for 
the production of sound and not six places. 
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Again there it no connection, between the first letter in the word Shadjam 
and the first of the series Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma. There is no rule by which Sha can become 
Sa ; but I have quoted many examples (see page 144 of the book) where the Tamil 
letter # becomes the softened Sa or •». Here m may be a substit j'e for the Tamil # and 
the sound has no connection whatever with the Sanskrit letter. 

There is no support for deriving the consonants from the Sanskrit word 
1 Rishabham nor is there any data for the transformation of mr in Gandharam into the 
letter • and the letter m,0 of Daivatam into the letter #. So we find that the writer 
who attempted to trace the origin of the letters Sa, Ri,Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha andNi to 
Sanskrit sounds has failed in his attempt. 

^gain the fact that the letters Ga, Pa and Dha have the third Sanskrit sound 
misleads many to suppose that the names of these Swarams must have been originally 
in Sanskrit. This is not true, for I have already spoken in page 356 of this book 
that the hard sounds of certain letters become soft or middling according as they are 
preceded by soft or hard sounds and so resemble the sounds of Sanskrit letters. 

If we note, again, that Ga changes its sound owing to its being followed by a 
soft Ma, Pa changes its sound because it is preceded by a soft Ma and that Dha 
changes its sound as it is followed by a soft a and that this is a very ancient custom in 
many Tamil words, even the little doubt we may have on the subject will be cleared. 

5. The opinion of M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Professor, 
Sanskrit College, Trivadi, as regards the founds 
of the Saptaswarams. 

Though 1 have given my own opinion as regards the sounds of Swarams, I 
requested M. R. Ry., Narayana Sastrial, Senior Professor of the Sanskrit College at 
Trivadi to study the subject with the help of the two volumes of Sangecta Ratnakaram. 
The following letter is the result of his study:— 

“1 publish to the world the result of my careful study of Karunamirta 
Sagaram written by M. R. Ry., Rao Sahib M, Abraham Pandither Avergal and also 
the volumes of Sangeeta Ratnakaram of Sarnga Dev. 

The saying of Sarnga Dev, that the seven sounds Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni 
are names given with a cause, contradicts what is said by the Sage Sikandi/ who lived 
before the birth of Christ, that they are original names. To sqy that # was derived from 
Shadja, A from Rishabha, « from Gandharami «• from Madhya, u from Panchama, 0 from 
Daivata, and £ from Nishadham is not possible, for there is no rule in Sanskrit 
grammars to change the Sanskrit Sha (ak) into Sa (•»), to change the vowel <3 (Ru) 
into the consonant * (Ri), to change the long sr (Ga) into the short • (Ga), and to 
convert into 0 with a vowel sound. Again, the fact that Sarnga Dev adopts one 
prineiple to explain Rishabham, Gandharam and Daivatam and quite another to J 



explain Shadjam, Mad by mam, Panchamam and Nishadham, and further states witbeut 
reason that these are the commencing letters of the Sanskrit words Shanta, Rutham, 
Gath ram i Mathurfcm, Pattalam and Dhairiam. My opinion is that he has done this with 
a view purposely to change the original names given to them by the Dravidiaus. 

Though the sounds Sa, Ga, Dha do not pertain to the Tamil language, yet .As 
the word 4 Hoorn' in Sanskrit in the old Sama Veda manuscripts is sounded as 1 him 
in Tamil also we have the sounds, Sa, Ga, Dha, Ja, Tha, Bha, Da and Pa. This has 
been admirably pointed out by Rao Sahib Pandither Avl, in his Karunamirta Saga- 
ram. Though the initial mistake is committed by great sages like Mathanga, yet as it 
does not stand to reason such thing/ can never be blindly accepted as correct in this 
advanced 20th century. I make bold to say that the Sanskrit works on music written 
by great sages like Narada have been made obscure by Sanskrit Pandits of later 
days who derived music and attacked what was true." 

(Sd.) NARAYANA SASTR 1 AL. 


6. Concluding remarks about the Srutis used in Karnatic Music. 

We studied till now the Swarams, Srutis and minute Srutis which are as it 
were the limits of Karunamirta Sbgaram. 1 consider this a very important factor in 
music. 

The letters of the Tamil alphabet—vowels, consonants, vowel-consonants 
and Ayutham—are indispensable for the language. Integral as well as fractional 
numbers are absolutely necessary for Arithmetic. So also the 12 Swarams of 
Ayappalai, the 24 quarter Srutis of Vattappalai, the 48 one-eighth Srutis of Trikona- 
palai and the 96 one-sixteenth Srutis of Chathurappalai are necessary for understand¬ 
ing the sounds of music. These minute Srutis have been played as Gamakams on the 
Yal by the ancient Tamils, and are being played now by Yal experts. After the 
disappearance of the works which clearly described this minute system, different kinds 
of calculations were given for these minute Srutis like the blind*men who described 
the elephant. 

To add to this, Pythagoras, the Philosopher who visited India about 2500 
years ago, took the measurement of the Veens f for Sa-Pa and { for Sa-Ma. to Europe; 
and different theories resulted from it. 

Bharata and Sarnga Dev, among the Sanskrit writers of India, spoke of 
sa Srutis for the octave and gave calculations for the Swarams and wrote Ragalaksha- 
nam.also to suit. The result was confusion and doubt as regards Swarams and Srutis 
of Carnatic and other music, 

It is certain that it will be impossible to compose a rags or sing it with 
special charm unless one is sure of the Swarams and Srutis of Karnatic Music. When 
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1 discovered a system which would be of help in composing new ragas and correcting 
the errors that have crept into the:old, I founded the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana Sangam 
at Tanjore for the purpose of placing this system before musical experts and advance 
the cause of music, on the 27th May, 1912. 

In that Conference enquiry was made as to the Swarams that occurred in 
Ragam Nattai. Some were for arriving at them by the 72 Mclakartas while others 
spoke for deriving them according to the Dwavimsati Srutis ; while the majority were 
for arriving at them as they were found in the Veena. As no definite conclusion was 
arrived at, the discussion was postponed for the next Conference. And so it was 
completely enquired into at six Conferences. 

'As the calculations and practical experience of many were different and 
conflicting. I had also to give my view on the subject. Hence there was the neces¬ 
sity for criticising the various contradictory opinions and to prove the impracticability 
of the 22 Srutis for Karnatic music. The importance of enquiring into the minuteness 
of the Isai Tamil used by the ancient Indians was also keenly felt. 

1 had to deal with the four Palais of the ancient Tamils, the mathematical 
calculations according to that system, the system of 12 Palais obtained while change of 
Grahams is made and ; primary Palais derived from them. The number of vibrations 
and cents calculations according to modern ideas had also to be given for the 
7 Sw&rams, the 12 half-Swarams and the 24 Srutis and minuter Srutis. 

As the fractional measurements of f, J &c., do not give the right sounds, 
calculations for Swarams a id Srutis have been given based on the logarithm of 2 
according to the idea found in ancient Tamil works and in conformity with the view of 
Sarnga Dev on the subject. The length of the wire for the Swarams and Srutis 
according to the logarithm of 2 and the respective sounds produced in the Swarams 
have been indicated in separate tables. 

Just to show tnat the Swarams pointed out in the tables correspond to the 
Swarams used in Karmitic music now, 67 Karnatic Ragas under four tables, one for 
each of the Palais, are ; Iso given. ' 

A system of staff notation for Karnatic music is given and the unanimity of the 
Swara system of Western music and Indian music is also shown. Some inscriptions 
have been quoted to show that later sovereigns fostered the ancient Isai Tamil. 

Some historical data have been given to establish that the Tamils of South 
Madura migrated to Mesopotamia and built the towns of Nineveh and Babylon and ruled 
there, that they spoke Tamil and many languages sprung from that mother-tongue, that 
the sciences of music, astrology, medicine and other rare ones spread in other 
countries from the Tamil country, that Tamil must have been the original tongue as it 
is pure without any admixture while Tamil words are found in many other languages, 
and that the Tamils must have been the pioneers of music as the very minute Swarams 
ufsd by them are not found among any other nation. 
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I had to write at length to refute the theory of Dwavimsati Srutia advocated 
by Bharata and Sarnga Dev who are considered to be very ancient authorities. I had 
also to write against those who contended that f and | are the measurements for the 
Natural Series, and that the Tamils had no music. What 1 have said about music* its 
history, Srutis and their calculations is very little. Though the quotations and 
illustration on the subjects are not many, yet 1 hope they are enough to make one 
understand them. 

Some important rules of music which will enable one to compose new Ragas 
and rectify the old ones will be found in Book II. 

7. The Srutis of South Indian Music and the All-India Music 
Conference held at Baroda under the patronage of His Highness 
the Maharajah the Gaekwar of Baroda, 

When t requested the Dewan Sahib V. P. Madhava Row Avl.» to preside 
over the deliberations of the fourth Conference of the Sangeeta Vidya Mahajana 
Sangam held at Tanjore on 9th August 1913, he readily consented and conducted the 
Conference with great tact and efficiency. The idea struck him then that if such a 
Conference were conducted by one of the Indian Rajas, the cause of music might be 
greatly advanced. He then requested me that if such a thing came to pass I should be 
present and render necessary help. Accordingly he arranged a Conference at Baroda 
for the December of the year 1915 and requested me to attend. But 1 told him it 
would be convenient to me if the Conference could be arranged for the end of February 
or the beginning of March of 1916, after the dewy season was over So the great All- 
India Conference was fixed for the third week of March (20th to the 25th) during the 
Raman feast which was considered a time of convenience for His Highness and his 
subjects. 

About 23 members from among those who were making researches in the field 
of music from different parts of India, along with many professional experts in 
Karnatic and Hindustani music were invited to the Conference. There were also 
present a number of princes and obles interested in the cause of music. Excellent 
arrangements had been made for the convenience and comfort of the various guests. 
As the date of the conference conicided with the annual festival of the State, many 
music parties, the birthday celebrations of the Rajah, the music conference—all these 
united together in such a manner that it was one long festivity without distinction of 
day or night! 

His Excellency the Dewan Saheb was in charge of all these arrangements 
besides that of conducting the conference. The music conference commenced at 8 a. n. 
on Monday, the 20th of March. Their Highnesses and the princes arrived at the 
conference punctual to the appointed time and the whole assembly did obeisance to 
them. 


* — _ — - ——* 


His Excellency the Dewan then told the Maharajah that all arrangements bad 
been completed according to His Highness’s desire and requested him to open the 
conference. The Maharajah then thanked the audiience for responding to his invitation 
and expressed his delight at meeting them. Then he requested Mr. Thakur 
M. Nawab Ali Khan Saheb Avl., to take the Presidential Chair. 

The President then spoke a few words of welcome to the members assembled. 
The opening speech of His Highness the Gaekwar, that of His Excellency, the Dewan 
Saheb f that of the President and that of the other members were published in the 
Bombay Chronicle, the Madras Mai) and other dailies. The proceedings of the 
Conference are published in the Appendix attached to this book. 






